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Letter  addrcmed  to  Mfs.Woodhall,  A«  397. 
Lennox.  Mary,  293. 
Leonard,  Agnei,  59.    i 
Leonard,  Dr.  O.  L.,  59. 
Leroy,  508. 
LcTcre^  166. 
Lewis,  Estella  Abml  554. 
Lewls»  8.  D.,  554. 
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Little  Epiieopnlian,  256. 
Literary  Crusader,  S21. 
Literature,  Studies  in,  70. 
Lilv  of  the  Valley ;  or,  Margie  and  I,  14. 
L'lnconnue,  240,  S48. 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Annie  Creight,  247. 
Llovd,  Win.  E.,  247. 
Living  Christianity  Delineated,  12. 
Locust  Dell,  265. 
Lochlin,  171. 
Logan,  Mrs.  Martha,  12. 
Lola,  182. 

Lofty  and  the  Lowly,  225. 
Jjosi  Heiresn,  541. 

Locw's  Bridge,  A  Broadway  Idyl,  169. 
Ix>tus,  357. 
Lost  Deeds,  The,  SO. 
Lost  Diamonds,  484. 
Lewis,  Colonel  John  L.,  121. 
.  Life  of  General  Lee  for  Youth,  440. 
Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Lee,  415. 
Life's  Mission,  182. 
Life's  Curse, -30. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  128. 
Life  of  M.  M.  Pomeroy,  168. 
Life's  Changes.  294.  . 
Light  and  Darkness,  430. 
Linda  Lee,  460. 
Lily,  463. 

Little  >Iatch-Giri.  The.  484. 
Loughborough,  Mary  W.,  315. 
Louisville  Journal,  35.  39, 170, 414. 
Lost  Treasure,  (Poem,)  530. 
Love  Letter,  The,  (Poem,)  103. 
Love's  Stratagem,  127. 
Love's  Labor  Won,  541. 
Ix>vcr's  Quarrel,  A,  464. 
Lucia  Dare,  79. 
Lucv  Ellice,  137. 
Luoia.  459. 
Lyle  Annot,  294. 
Lyle  Cnrrer,  343. 

MCABOY,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  T.,  54. 
McAdo,  W.  G.,  170,  377.   /  ^'J  / 
McAdo,  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  237.  / 

McKride,  Mrs.  Julia,  317.  ^ 

McOure,  Dr.  Virgil,  71. 
McCabe,  Mrs.  Mary,  415. 
McCabe,  James  D.,  Jr^  415. 
McCord,  Louisa  S.,  518L 
McCord,  D.  J.,  518. 
McClanahan,  Saml.  G.,  513. 
McCrimmon,  Mrs.  Maiy  A.,  212. 
McGnire,  Miss  J.  W.,  403. 
McGuire,  Rev.  John  P..  403. 
Mcintosh,  Maria  J.,  223, 229. 
Mcintosh,  ^fajor  Lachlan,  224. 
Mcintosh,  Captain  James  M.,  224. 
McKinne,  Mar^r  Eugenie,  440L 
McLeod,  Georgie  A.  Hnlse,  531. 
McLeod,  Dr.  A.  W.,  531. 
McMahon,  Colonel  J.  H.,  374. 
D 


McMahon.  Mary  Ann.  488b   . 

McPhail,  Rev.  Q.  Wilson,  421. 

Mabbit  Thorn,  419. 

^(acaria;  or.  Altars  of  Sacrifice,  273. 

Madison,  Virginia.  405. 

Madison  Faiuilv  Visitor,  284. 

Magill.  liarj  Tucker,  438. 

Magnolia  Weekly,  343. 

Maiden  Widow  542. 

Malony,  Mary  Teresa,  154. 

"  Mammy : "  A  Home  Picture  of  1860, 3o2. 

Manheim,  Louise,  207. 

Mara.  171. 

Marble  Lily.  The,  (Poem,)  565. 

March,  Prof.  F.  A.,  422. 

Mardis,  Hon.  Samuel  Wright^  16L 

Margaret^  (Poem,)  478. 

Marshall,  Annie  Mary,  157. 

Marshall,  llumphrey,  49. 

Marshall,  Nelly,  49. 

XIarie's  Mistake,  154. 

Maria  del  Occidente,  3. 

Marguerite ;  or,  Two  Lores,  448. 

Mary  Bunyan ;  or.  The  Dreamer's  Blind 

Daughter,  58. 
Mary  Austin ;  or.  The  New  Home,  14. 
Mayfield,  Millie.  110. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Sallie  M.,  202. 
Martin,  George  W.,  202.     * 
XIartin,  Margaret  Maxwell,  485. 
Martin.  Rev.  WiUiam,  485. 
Mary  Ashburton^542. 
Maryland  Farm-Uonse,  542. 
Xf  ason,  Emily  V.,  439. 
Mason,  Mary,  454. 
Massena,  Mrs.  A.  M.  C,  154. 
Masonic  Signet  and  Journal,  284. 
Matthews,  Cornelia  Jane,  423. 
Matthews,  Edwin,  423. 
Mayflower,  Minnie,  489. 
May  Rie.  123. 
Maynard,  Mrs.  8.  E.,  549. 
Means,  Selina  E.,  512.  *    ' 

Means,  Dr.-T.  Sumter,  518. 
Menddssohn's  Songs,  492. 
M6psis4,  (Poem,)  159. 
Memories,  (Poem.)  377. 
Men,  Women,  and  Beasts,  39. 
Meredith,  Ber.  Thomas,  200. 
Merton,  80. 
Meto  Gray,  225. 
Messen|rer,  Lilian  Roaell,  261. 
Metcalfe,  Amanda,  376. 
Metcalfe,  Bametl,  376. 
Methodism;  or,  Christianity  In  Eanicst, 

486. 
Meriwether,  Dr.  Charles  Hnnter,  71. 
Messenger,  Southern  Literary,  8, 418. 
Miller,  Mary  Ayer,  459. 
MUler,  Willis  H.,  459. 
Xline,  532. 

Minding  the  Cap,  (Poem.)  561. 
Mintxing,  Miss  Julia  0.,  506. 
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Minor,  B.  B^  8.  I 

Minor  Plaec,  29«.  { 

Miriam,  434. 

Mist  Barber's  WeeUy,  2S4. 

^lisadog  Bride,  541. 

MobUe  Snnday  Tima,  205, 247,  S40. 

Moflett,  Emma,  180. 

MoffetL  Mijor  benry,  18L 

MolUe  Myrtle,  39,  24L 

Montanaa.  The,  68. 

Minstrel  Pilot»  The,  (Poem,)  108. 

Miserere,  (Poem,)  328. 

Miriam,  401. 

Moore's  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  the 

War,  Frank,  197. 
Moore,  Miss  MoUie  £.,  295^  655. 
Moore,  Dr.,  517. 
Moriarty,  Kllen  A.,  138. 
Moriarty,  £lisa»  138. 
Mina,98. 
Moma,489. 

Moselv,  Mrs.  Mary  Webster,  9. 
Motherhood,  (Poem,)  158. 
Mother's  Wislk,  A,  (Poem,)  297. 
Mother's  Prayer.  A,  (Poem,)  358. 
Morton  House,  481. 

Moraa  ElTerlej ;  or.  OntlhMS  of  Life,  458. 
Morning  Dreams^  (Poem,)  24(1. 
Moss^ide,  434. 

Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Stone:  443. 
Motte  HaU.  478. 
Mother-in-Law,  541. 
MBhlbach,  L.,  245. 
Mnni  TelL  70. 
Murrar,  Hon.  Miss,  448. 
Mvrdangh,  Hon.  John  W.,  455. 
Ml*.  UiU's  New  Cook-Book,  238. 
Myths  of  the  Minstrels,  538. 
My  Sarionr.  Thee,  (Poem,)  487. 
My  Roses :  A  Romance  of  a  June  Day,  352. 
Mystery  of  Cedar  Bar,  The,  324. 
>It  Conrin  Anne,  133. 
My  Penny  Dip,  145. 
Mysterions  Marriage,  30. 
MVrtle  Blossoms,  A. 
My  Weddinff  Ring,  (Poem,)  48. 
Mysterr.  189. 
Myers,  Rer.  Dr.,  298. 
My  Palace  of  Dreams,  (Poem,)  513. 

N  ALLEY,  Rer.  G.  W.,  414. 
Nation,  88. 
National  (^oarteriy  Reriew,  537. 
NashTille  Christian  Adroeate^  4. 
Kameless,457. 
Natchitoehfs  Times,  S28« 
KcaJe,  Flora,  331. 
Keale.  Nellie,  401. 
KerrSd,  The,  237. 
Neighborhood,  ConnliT.  30l 
NeUy  Bracken,  357. 
Nemesis.  434. 
i;eria,428. 


Nests  al  Washington,  and  Other 

47. 

Nev  Year's  Prayer,  My,  (Poem,)  305. 
New  Oricans  Mirror,  4, 
New  York  Ledger,  31. 
New  YoriL  Erangclist,  58. 
New  York  TribnneM68. 
New  York  Sunday  Tlmes^  188. 
**  Nobody  HnilL''  455. 
Non  DofeC:  a Sonne^  388. 
Norton,  Mrs.,  3. 
Norfolk  Herald,  418. 
**  None  bat  the  Brave  desenre  tha  Fa^,** 

281. 
Not  a  Hero,  119. 
Nothing  rnasaal,  492. 
NoTcls  and  NoTcUsts,  (Extract,)  152. 
NoU,  Dr.  Josiah  C..  517. 
Nott,  Prof.  Henry  Janins,  517. 
Novelettes  of  a  IVaveller,  517. 

OCCUPATION  of  Richmond,  The,  41L 
O'Hara,  Theodore,  34. 
Old  Brigade,  (Poem,)  548. 
Old  Songs  and  New,  379. 
Old  Landlord's  Danghter,  14. 
Old  Story,  An,  137. 
Old,  Old  Story,  The,  53L 
OUiTar,  Janie,  240. 
OnDras,208. 
Oneiropion,  (Poem.)  238. 
Opportunity,  (Review,)  523. 
Osbom,  (Lionel  Wm.  C,  233. 
Onr  Little  Annie,  492. 
Our  Refugee  Household,  142. 
Outlaw's  Bride,  30. 
Over  the  River,  (Poem,)  139. 
Old  Wharf  at  Pine  Bluff,  (Poem,)  282. 
Overall,  J.  W.,  5, 115, 312. 

PALMER,  HenrietU  Lee,  539. 
Palmer,  Dr.  J.  W.,  539. 
Palmer,  Rev.  B.  M.,  4,  75. 
Palmer,  Mary  Stanly  Bnnoe,  475. 
Paper-Collar  Gentility,  221. 
Parke  Richards,  428. 
Pardsan  Leader,  The.  8, 438. 
Parted  Family,  and  Other  Poems,  478. 
Pastimes  with  my  Little  Friends,  10. 
Pastor's  HoBsehold,  178. 
PatterMm,  Mary,  303. 
Pearl  Rivers,  311. 

Pearl ;  or.  The  Gem  of  the  Yale^  247. 
Pedk,  Sarah  E.,  384. 
Penny,  Virrinia,  87. 
Perry,  Ez-Govemor  B.  F.,  513. 
Perfect  throngh  Suffering^  457* 
Percy,  Charles,  18. 
Percy,  Sarah,  18. 
Ferine,  Mary  EUsa,  184. 
Ferine,  Edward  M.,  184. 
Perdita:  a  Romance  of  the  War,  433. 
Petit,  lissi^  430. 
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Petigra.  John  Jamct  L.,  463. 

Planters  Daaghter,  30. 

Plauet  Lustra,  The,  26. 

Pleasant  Ilill,  (Poem,)  87. 

Pheniie's  Temptation,  435. 

Philip  Arion's  Wife,  39. 

PhilaQthropiBt,403. 

Principle  and  Policj,  403. 

Piatt,  Sarah  M.  B.,  46. 

Piatt,  John  J.,  47. 

Piggot)  Margaret,  120. 

Pinckney,  Miss  Maria,  13. 

Pleasants,  John  Hampton,  105. 

Pleasants,  Governor  James,  105. 

Pleasants,  Hu^h  R.,  105. 

Pleasants,  Tarleton,  106. 

Plea  for  Red  Hair,  A :  by  a  Red-Haired 

Woman,  218. 
Pocahontas:  A  Legend,  9. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Mary  L..  371. 
Pope,  Lieutenant  W.  S.,  371. 
Poe,  £dgar  Allan,  3,  8,  316. 
Poe*s  Literati,  3,  634. 
Poems  by  Two  Sisters  of  the  West,  21. 
Poems  by  Rosa,  34. 
Poems  by  Mar^  £.  Tncker,  168. 
Poems  by  Matilda,  415. 
Poetry  of  TraTelling  in  the  United  States, 

468. 
Poet-Skies,  and   Other  Experiment!  in 

Versification,  602. 
Poitevent,  Miss  Eliza  J.,  31L 
Popinack,  458. 
Porter,  Ina  M.,  281. 
Porter,  Judge  B.  P.,  281. 
Poras,  Catharine  Gendron,  615. 
Praise  and  Principle,  225. 
Preston,  Margaret  J»  357, 379. 
Preston,  Colonel  J.  T.  L.,  380. 
Prentice,  Geo.  D.,  2, 70. 
Prentiss,  S.  S.,  29. 
Prince  of  Seir,  The,  377. 
Progression ;  or,  TheSonth  Defended,  114. 
Proem :  To  the  World,  47. 
Pugh.  Eliza  Lofton,  118. 
Prairie,  A  Texan,  78. 

QUESTIONS,  (Poem.)  60. 
Queen  of  Hearts,  138. 
Qnillotypet,  144. 

RACHEL'S  What-NoC,  100. 
Raids  and  Romance  of  Morgan  mod 
his  Men,  58. 
Ramsay.  Mr*.  Martha  Laurens,  12. 
Rayon  d' Amour,  68. 
Random  Reading!,  100. 
Rankin,  McKee,  149. 
Rankin.  Rer.  Jesse,  469. 
Randall,  Jamc!  R.,  273. 
Randolph  Honor,  (ReTiew,)  500. 
Reade,  Jndge  Edwin  O.,  442. 
ReeTes,  Marian  C.  Legale^  498. 


Recollection!  of  a  New  England  Hoiue- 

keeper,  468. 
Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,  468. 
Recollections  of  Governor  Allen,  74L 
Reedy,  Captain  James,  299. 
Reflected  Fragments,  4. 
Refttgeein^  80. 
Refugitta,l98. 
Records  of  the  Heart,  634. 
Ret^nald's  Revenge,  420. 
Register.  Mobile,  461. 
Reginala  Archer,  526. 
Reid,  Christian,  461. 
"  ReliqusB  "  13. 
Religious  Poems,  486. 
Rena,  343. 

Reminiscence!  of  Cuba,  448. 
Reminiscences  of  York,  by  a  Sfptnageoa- 

rian,  517. 
Renunciation,  (Poem,)  478. 
Requiem,  (Poem,)  360. 
Retribution,  541. 
Rion,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  618. 
Ring,  My  Wedding,  (Poem,)  48. 
Richards,  Rev.  Wm.,  175. 
Richards,  T.  Addison,  176. 
Richardson.  M.,  142. 
Rimmer,  (roem,)  282. 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  (Poem.)  149. 
Richmond:  HerUlorvand  her  Graves,  425i 
Ritchie,  Anna  Cora  Mowati,  9. 
Ripley,  Julia  Caroline,  477. 
Ripley,  Wm.  Y«  477. 
Rivals,  The :  A  Tale  of  the  Chickahominy, 

399. 
Richmond  during  the  War,  404. 
Rive!,  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  436. 
Rives,  Hon.  Wm.  Cabel]„436. 
River,  San  Marcos,  (Poem,)  556. 
Ripley,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ewart,  488. 
Riplev,  Colonel  V.,  488. 
Riverlands,  492. 
Roadside  Stories  282. 
Romance  of4ndian  life,  8. 
Romance  of  the  Green  SeaL  26. 
"Rosa,"  84. 

Robinson  Delmonte,  634. 
Round  Table,  79,  148,  244, 248,  276, 376, 

435,  499, 500. 
Rose  end  Lillie  Stanhope,  225, 
Roee-Bud,46& 
Rosa,  John,  29. 
Roger!,  Norman,  110. 
Roger!,  M.  Louise.  342. 
Roger!,  I>r.  C,  179. 
Rogers,  Loola  Kendall,  177. 
Royal  Redose,  12. 
Royal  Cavalcade,  The^  (PMm,)  314 
Ruined  Lives,  368. 
Rutlcdge,  Emma  Middletoo,  IS. 
Rnth,  £m. 

Ruth  Raymond :  or.  Love's  FrogrcH,  468L 
Ryan,  Rev.  A.  J.,  436. 
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RmseU'B  Haguine,  463. 
Ea  Vt  HadMnd,  435. 

SCOTTS  Manane,  180. 
Seanland,  Dr.  S.  £.,  42. 
Scrimzeoor,  Skr  AJexandcr,  480l 
8caioii,Galc^^445. 
Sesla.  J  ohn,  SZL 
Seft-Drift»  502, 531. 
SednsaTiil;  or.  The  Aiti  of  Bffmanifm, 

368. 
Secret  Chamber,  30. 
Secret^  Family,  30. 
Seemoller,  Mr.,  526. 
Sentinel  of  Pompeii,  The,  (Poem,)  174. 
Seneant  Dale,  273. 
ShackeUbid,W.F.,M. 
Shav,  Dr.  John,  115. 
Shindler,  Mia.  Mary  8.  B.,  475. 
Sbindler,  Rer.  BobL  D.,  476. 
SheltoD,  Mrs.  Jnliay  285. 
Sheppard,  Elizabeth  8aia»  402. 
SibjCsOZ. 

Siege  of  Mnrany,  (Poem,)  34a 
8t2olg|iie,  Madame,  20. 
SilTenrood :  a  Book  of  Memories,  380. 
Simkinvpolonel  Arthur,  492. 
Slsten,  The,  183. 
Simonton,  Anna  Franoef ,  516. 
Sinceritj  in  Talking,  1S»3. 
Sinclair,  Carrie  Bell,  196. 
Sinclair,  Rer.  Elijah,  196. 
Simms's  War  Poetry  of  the  Sonth,  281. 
Simma,  W.  Gilmore,  12, 438, 485. 
Simons,  Aliee  F^  479. 
Sketches  of  Sonthem  Literature,  415. 
Sleepine.  (Poem.)  495. 
Smith,  Rer.  B.  M..  434. 
Smith,  Robert  White,  165. 
Smith,  Rer.  Geo.  G.,  503. 
Smiley,  Matilda  Ciroline,  414. 
So  Long  Aco,  (Poem,)  544. 
Sonnet,  516. 

Sophisms  of  the  ProtcctiTe  Policy,  518. 
Soathvorth,  Mis.  Emma  D.  £.  K.,  54L 
Sonthem  Poems  of  the  War,  440. 
Soothem  Society,  422. 
SouTcnin  of  TraTd.  292. 
Souvenirs  of  a  Residence  In  Europe,  437. 
Southern  Girl's  Homespun  Dress,  197. 
aoathern  Till^latar^  A,  80. 
Sonthem  Opinion,  403. 
''Southland  Writers,"*  6. 
South  Carolina  Gaietta,  10. 
South,  The,  128. 
Southern  Monthly,  Tha,  (Memphis,)  127, 

304,365. 
Sonthem  literary  Vewu,  161. 
Southern  Litersry  Companion,  184,  284. 
Sonthem  Field  and  Fireside,  268»  273, 285. 
Sonthem  Literature,  On,  504. 
Silencer,  Dr.  D.  M.,  366. 
Spencer,  MIm  Elisa,  542. 


Spencer,  Coraelia  PUlBps^  454. 

SpiritrMates,  431. 

Spirit-Landscapes,  (Poem,)  70. 

Spirit-Whisperings,  300. 

SpoUwood.  Dr.  John  C,  296. 

Standing  (juard,  531. 

Sunforol  Mrs.  Mary,  303. 

Strangers  Stratagem ;  or,  The  Double  D^ 

ceit,420. 
St  PhiUp's,  120. 
St.£lnMs276. 
Stark,  A.  B.,  160. 
Stella  Letters,  538. 
Stephens,  Hon.  Alexander  H.,  234. 
Stealing  Rosea  through  the  (Sate,  (Poem,) 

560. 
Stibbca,  Mrs.  Agnes  Jean,  214. 
Stilling,  Mamaret,  400. 
StiU  i^thfuC492. 
Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,  539. 
Stockton,  Rer.  Thomas  H,  10. 
Stratton,  Oitharine,  489. 
Stratford  GaUery,  (Rerlnr,)  540. 
Studies  in  Literature,  2,  70. 
Student  of  Blenheim  Forest.  14. 
Sturdevant,  Captain  Joel,  28. 
Sturges.  Mr.,  419. 
Stuart  Leish,  448. 
Sunnybank,  435. 
Summer  Memory,  A,  472. 
Summer  Idyl,  A,  (Poem,)  251. 
Summer  Noonday  Dreams,  392. 
Sunset  Mudnga,  (PoemJ  456. 
Summer  Retreat  of  a  Douthera  Planter, 

482. 
Svain,  Margie  P.,  171. 
Swill,  Mias,  106. 
Sylvia's  World.  463. 
Sybfl  Hnntingdoa,  477. 

TALES  for  the  Freemason's  Fireside, 
284. 
Tales  of  the  Weird  and  Wooderltal,  26. 
Tale  of  the  Pearl-Trader,  26. 
Tales  and  Legends  of  Louisianai  87. 
Tales  and  Ballads,  466. 
Talking,  19L 

Terhune,  M.  Virginia,  433. 
Terhuxie,  Rer.  £.  P.,  434. 
Team  on  the  Diadem,  14. 
Tendla,  La,  445. 
Tempeiance  Cmsato.  904. 
Temperance  Lyre.  477. 
Ten  Years  Outre  Mar,  538. 
Thine  and  Mine;  or.  The  Stepmother's 

Reward,  531. 
Thackeraj,  Wm.  Makepeace^  463. 
Thomas,  fiarah  Brewer,  5. 
Three  Bemiees;  or,  Anseniioof  the  Oag, 


Three  Qolden  Llnka,  284. 
Think  and  Act,  67. 
Thompaon,  John  E.^  8. 
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Thoaghts  about  Talking,  193. 

Thoa  art  Growing  Old,  Mother,  (Poem,) 

374. 
Timothj,  Lewis,  10. 
Timrod,  Henry,  492. 
To  the   Memory  of  Captain   Herndon, 

(Poem,)  195. 
To  my  Absent  Husband,  268. 
Towusend,  Mary  Ashly,  144. 
Townsend,  Gideon,  144. 
Townsend,  Cora,  144. 
Towles,  Catherine  W.,  283. 
Towlea,  Hon.  John  C,  284. 
Trials  of  May  Brooke,  14. 
Trials  of  an  Orphan,  294. 
Transidon,  (Poem,)  253. 
Triumphs  of  Spring,  44tf. 
Triumphant,  503. 
Treatise  on  uardenlng,  12. 
Tried  for  her  Life,  542. 
Tucker,  Mary  £.,  163. 
Tucker,  Beverly,  8, 438. 
Tucker,  Judge  St  Qeorge^  438. 
Three  Beauties,  541. 
Two  Sisters,  541. 

Two  Lives ;  or,  To  Seem  and  To  Be,  225. 
Two  Angels,  The,  (Poem,)  300. 
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INTBODUCTORY. 


HIS  record  of  the  "Idviag  Femal«  Writen  of  the  South" 
is  intended  to  embody  the  nAtnes  and  worls  of  all  those 
ladies  who  have  written  for  publication,  and  been  recognized 
"writen"  in  the  Southern  States. 

Few  of  the  "  writen "  sketched  have  inade  a  profession  of  liten^ 
ture;  that  is,  have  made  writing  the  means  whenby  they  earn  a 
subsistence.  From  the  Southem  portion  of  the  ITnited  States  oonw 
the  most  popalar  of  the  Female  NoTelists  of  America. 

Although  literature  in  the  South  is  In  its  youth,  there  is  a  bloom  of 
youthful  vigor  and  glowing  enthusiasm  about  it,  giving  promise  for  the 
future.  Yet  dilettanteism — the  treating  literature  as  if  it  were  the 
amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  instead  of  a  mostgrave  and  serious  pursuit, 
on  the  right  following  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  our  peoples  intel- 
lectual life  depends — has  been  the  bane  of  Southern  literature;  this, 
and  the  eulogy  of  many  editon,  whose  politeness  and  amiability  would 
not  let  them  see  the  mischief  they  were  doing.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  press  of  the  South  to  try  to  redress  this  evil ;  to  stimulate  those 
who  write  tolerably,  to  write  well  if  they  can ;  and  those  who  write 
well,  to  write  better;  and  gently  bat  firmly  to  repress  thoee  who  have 
mistaken  their  vocation, 

'What  has  given  the  literature  of  France  its  brilliant^,  that  of  Ger- 
many its  depth  of  learning,  and  that  of  England  its  clear  rational!^, 
but  the  presence  of  a  competent  and  exigent  critidsm? 
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In  ibis  coDectioii  irill  be  found  record  of  Southern  writen,  good, 
bed.  and  indifferent  I  have  not  pretended  to  pick  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  I  have  made  record  of  rach  writers  as  have  written  and  poV 
Ibhed  sniEdent  to  form  a  Yolume,  and  told  the  world  who  they  are, 
and  what  thej  have  done,  and  left  it  to  conclude  what  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  them  in  the  future. 

The  pages  following  show  that  in  the  South  we  have  creative  art ; 
but  we  have  not  that  art  of  criUcism  which  comes  from  culture  and 
study. 

It  is  but  meet  and  right  to  give  a  superficial  glance  at  those  **  female 
writers  of  the  South  ^  who  are  no  longer  among  the  living ;  and  of 
those  of  whom  little  is  known,  who  may  be  among  the  living. 

The  enterprise  of  the  South  in  journalism  can  hardly  be  complained 
<»(  if  we  estimate  it  by  the  number  of  efforts  made. 

The  late  Greorge  D.  Prentice,  distinguished  as  poet  and  journalist, 
(bom  at  Oriswold,  Conn.,  on  December  18,  1802,  removed  to  Louis* 
ville,  September,  1830,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  November  following 
published  the  first  number  of  the  LamsvUU  Jawmat:  died  January 
21, 1870,)  by  private  correspondence,  and  timely  notices  in  his  Jour- 
nal, caused  many  a  blossom  of  poetry  to  blow  in  hearts  that  might 
otherwise  only  have  worn  a  purple  crown  of  thistles.  Of  many  of 
these  poets  the  pages  following  bear  record.  George  D.  Prentice  exer- 
cised a  wide  infiuence  in  the  field  of  literature.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
George  W.  Griffin's  " Studies  in  Literature :"**** The  affluence  of  Mr. 
Prentice  in  genius  and  in  equipments  of  education  seemed  to  be  wdl- 
nigh  oidlesB.  He  was  as  generous  in  the  beneficent  use  of  his  intel* 
lectual  wealth  as  he  was  great  in  the  magnitude  of  its  possession. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  during  his  editorial  career  in  Louis- 
yille,  can  easily  call  up  firom  the  storehouse  of  memory  a  hundred  ex* 
amples  of  his  judicious,  unstinted,  and  benevolent  kindness  to  young 
aqfnrants  for  fiune.'* 

*8eeoad  cdiUon,  rtTis«d,  (Claxtoa,  Bcmtes  k  HaffeUngtr,)  Philsdelphlt,  187L 
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The  lovely  song-bird  '^  Amelia"  voa  one  of  Mr.  Prentice's  most 
noted  prot^g^es. 

Amelia  B.  Welbt,  whose  maiden  name  was  Coppuck,  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  in  I82I9  and  died  at  Lexington,  Kj., 
May  2, 1852.  When  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  her  father 
removed  to  Kentucky.  She  married,  in  1838,  Mr.  George  B.  Welby, 
of  Louisville.  Through  Mr.  Prentice,  **  Amelia's  "  poems  were  intro- 
duced to  the  public. 

A  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1844,  which  passed 
through  four  large  editions.  In  1850,  Appleton  &  Co:,  New  York, 
published  her  poems  in  one  handsome  volume,  illustrated. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  his  *'  Literati,"  says :  "  Mrs.  Welby  has  nearly  all 
the  imagination  of  Maria  del  Occidente,  with  a  more  refined  taste ;  and 
nearly  all  of  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Norton,  with  a  nicer  ear,  and  equal 
art  Very  few  American  poets  are  at  all  comparable  with  her  in  the 
true  poetic  qualities.  •  •  • 

''There  are  some  poets  in  America  (Bryant  and  Sprague,  for  exam- 
ple) who  equal  Mrs.  Welby  in  the  negative  merits  of  that  limited 
versification  which  they  chiefiy  aflect — the  iambic  pentameter;  but 
none  equal  her  in  the  richer  and  positive  merits  of  rhythmical  variety, 
conception,  invention.  They,  in  the  old  routine,  rarely  err.  She  often 
surprises,  and  always  delights,  by  novel,  rich,  and  accurate  combina- 
tion of  the  ancient  musical  expression." 

An  author,  whose  books  achieved  popularity  of  the  purest  and  rarest 
type — ''books  that  are  the  evident  product  of  intellect  and  culture; 
full  of  vigor,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  grace  and  perception  —  the 
portraiture  showbg  the  graphic  and  true  lines  of  a  master,  and  her 
works  all  touched  with  the  issues  of  a  refined,  womanly,  and  religious 
spirit"* — has  recently  been  called  from  her  ministry  here  to  a 
heavenly  home.    I  allude  to 

Jane  Tandy  Chinn  Cnoes,  who  was  bom  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  in 
1817,  and  died  in  the  same  town,  October,  1870. 

^Maiy  Forrest.  , 
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At  a  youthfal  age  Miss  Chinn  was  married  to  James  P.  Hardin,  of  Ken- 
tocky.  He  died  in  1842»  leaving  his  widow  with  three  children*  In 
1848^  Mrs.  Hardin  was  married  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cross,  who  sonrives  her. 

With  her  husband,  she  made  a  toor  to  EuropOi  and  corresponded 
with  the  NaAviUe  Chrigtian  Advocaie,  This  series  of  letters  was  pnb> 
lished  under  the  tide  of  *"  Reflected  Fragments.''  It  was  aboot  1851  be- 
fore Mrs.  Cross  commenced  writing  {or  publication. 

Her  boohs  are  four  volumes  for  children,  and  '*  Duncan  Adair;  or. 
Captured  in  Escaping ; "    '^  Arile :  A  Story,"  Nashville,  1868. 

Mn.  Cross  wrote  a  great  deal  for  periodicals,  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
translated  in  a  masterly  manner,  from  the  Spanbh  of  Florian,  *  Gon- 
zalvo  de  Cordova ;  or,  The  Conquest  of  Granada." 

'' AaJe,**  her  most  ambitious  eS>rt,  is  a  quiet  story,  straightforward, 
growing  in  interest  to  the  dose.  Tlie  scene  of  the  first  part  is  in  Dree- 
den.  There  is  some  fine-art  critidsm,  and  a  deal  of  information  aboot 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  German  people^  their  amusements  and 
recreations.  The  scene  is  transferred  to  the  Southern  States  at  the 
b^;inning  of  the  war,  (I860,)  and  ends  with  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 
Mn.  Cross's  picture  of  life  in  the  South,  during  that  time  of  revulsion 
and  enthusiasm,  U  true  in  conception.  Her  style,  was  dear,  smooth, 
and  lively ;  and  knowing  Jean  Paul,  she  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  him. 

The  minor  imters  of  Kentucky,  who  have  no  mention  in  this  vol- 
nme,  and  are  not  among  the  living,  are  few  in  number.  Among  the 
dead  may  be  mentioned  Mart  WiLaow  Bsm.  She  was  bom  about 
1830,  near  Maysville,  Ey.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  (1864)  to 
Morgan  L.  Betts,  editor  of  the  Detroit  If  met,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  younger  writers  of  the  South.  **  Mrs.  Betts  was  widdy 
admired  as  a  young  poet  whose  writings  gave  promiae  of  dedded  ex- 
cellence.'*   She  died  suddenly,  September  16, 1854. 

The  New  Orleane  JftrrM*— a  literary  journal  established  by  Mark 
F.  Bigney,  a  poet  and  journalist,  (at  this  Ume  editor  of  the  Nem 
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Orleans  Times,  was  a  medium  for  the  dibut  of  seyeral  of  the  female 
writers  of  the  South.  I  believe  the  suspension  of  this  weekly  paper 
was  caused  by  the  war.  There  have  been  a  vast  number  of  literary 
journals  started  in  New  Orleans  ~- short-lived — and  it  would  be.  of 
little  benefit  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  titles.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  following  pages  of  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  New  Orleans 
daily  papers,  which  contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  preservation 
in  a  more  permanent  form.  D.  C.  Jenkins,  Judge  Walker,  Alexan- 
der Dimitry,  J.  W.  Overall,  M.  P.  Bigney,  D.  K  Whitaker,  W.  IL 
Burwell,  Durant  DuPonte,  and  other  less  known  writers  are  em* 
ployed  editorially  on  the  New  Orleans  press. 

There  are  several  authors  resident  in  Louisiana,  of  Northern  birth, 
who  have  made  the  Pelican  State  their  home,  and  might  be  classed  as 
among  the  writers  of  the  South,  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  this 
volume. 

Sarah  Brewer,  bom  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1793,  came  South  over 
fifty  years  ago,  to  establish  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  daugh* 
ters  of  the  South.  She  married  Captain  David  Thomas,  of  Jackson, 
La.,  and  after  hb  death,  in  1849,  removed  to  New  Orleans,  which  she 
made  her  home,  tn  1857,  Mrs.  Thomas  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
made  a  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  etc.,  and  prepared 
for  publication  (J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co., Philadelphia,  1860)  "Travels 
in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.** 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  the  oldest  living  female  writer  of  the  South  —  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  She  has  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  building  up 
a  Southern  literature.  She  has.on  hand  MSS.  for  a  volume  of  poems, 
collected  from  periodicals  to  which  she  occasionally  contributed. 
New  Orleans  is  her  home.  < 

Since  this  volume  has  been  printed,  Mrs.  Sophie  A.  DuPonte;  nie 
Brook,  of  New  Orleans,  has  published  a  translation  of  **  Callirho^" 
(Claxton,  Bemsen  &  Hafielfinger,  Philadelphia,)  one  of  the  novels  of 
Maurice  S^nd,  son  of  Madame  Dudevant,  of  whose  nam  de  plicma 
he  has  claimed  inheritance.  Mrs.  DuPonte's  translation  is  excellent. 
Mrs.  DuPonte  is  the  wife  of  Durant  DuPonte,  of  the  New  Orleans  press. 
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Georgia,  styled  the  '*  Empire  Btatfl^"  ii  certaiolj  the  empreat  of 
the  Sonthem  States  as  rq;ards  the  number  of  female  writer^  and  from 
haying  been  the  home  of  the  most  saooessful  literaiy  journals  of  the 
South,  and  whose  literary  light  burned  brighter  and  longer. 

In  the  "  Southland  WRrrEBS^"  published  in  1869,  a  brief  notice  is 
made  of  Mart  CATHAiuinB  Bigbt,  bom  in  Kewnan,  Oa^  and  resident 
in  that  charming  town ;  the  author  of  many  gems  of  verse,  and  several 
prixe  poems.    Mrs.  Bigby  died  at  Newnan,  July  28, 1870. 

Alabama's  literary  journals  have  been  few  and  of  brief  existence. 
The  people  of  this  State  are  a  commercial  rather  than  a  literary  peo* 
pie;  and,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  B.  Meek, 
poet  and  hbtorian,  ''Until  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  exdted,  when 
that  mighty,  slumbering  attribute  of  the  mind  —  its  only  immortal 
part — the  ideal,  is  stirred,  and  not  Ull  then,  may  we  hope  for  a  native 
literature;  a  literature  that  shall  redeem  and  illustrate  this  cotton* 
growing  r^on.  All  previous  eflbrts  will  be  a  wasteful  dissemination 
of  pearls.  Tou  might  as  well  scatter,  with  the  vain  hope  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  delicate  seed  of  the  chrysanthemum  or  the  dahlia  upon  the 
sandy  slopes  of  the  Chandeleur  Ues." 

A  few  periodical  works  have  been  maintiuned  in  Alabama  for  a  time, 
by  the  e£R>rts  of  an  exalted  purpose  upon  the  part  of  the  publishers ; 
but  they  have  met  with  no  adequate  and  spirited  patronage,  and  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  soon  been  foigotten. 

Alabama  has  had  authors — now  not  among  the  living — of  whom 
we  are  proud.  Meek,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  from  Mid- 
dle Alabama,  Pickett ;  and  Jere  Clemens^  from  a  northern  county,  were 
a  distinguished  trio. 

^  A  very  distmguished  and  sweet  daughter  of  Southern  literature 
was  Caboluib  Lbb  Hbntx.  She  was  the  daughter  of  General  John 
Whiting,  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1826  married  Mr.  Hents,  who  was 
at  one  time  a  professor  at  Chapel  Hill  CoU^e.  Her  destiny  was  cast 
with  the  South,  where  she  preferred  to  live,  and  to  end  a  delicate  exist- 
ence^ amid  the  magnolia  flowers,  whose  pure  and  gentie  sq^hyrs  min- 
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gled  their  aroma  with  her  dying  breath.  Her  productions  are  pure 
fiction,  simple  and  true,  drawn  from  the  hearty  and  highly  illustrative 
of  the  unstained  elements  of  Southern  society,  manners,  and  morals. 
They  are  domestic  tales,  which  reflect  the  best  features  of  home  life, 
and  are  true,  because  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  nature.  The 
authoress  does  not  strike  for  the  bolder  r^on  of  historic  romance,  but 
relies  upon  a  truthful  and  appreciative  sense  of  the  affections,  which 
she  handles  with  delightful  delicacy."  * 

lilrs.  Hentz  passed  many  useful  years  in  Alabama;  first,  at  Locust 
Dell,  near  Florence;,  Ala.,  (of  which  homestead  her  elder  daughter 
charmingly  sang  in  after  years,)  where  she  was  in  charge  of  a  female 
academy  for  nine  years — afterward  at  Tuscaloosa^  and  then  for  three 
years  at  the  pleasant  town  of  Tuskegee.  Mrs.  Hentz  died  in  1856,  at 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Angels  De  V.  Hull,  who  resided  in  Mobile,  and  died  there, 
was  a  favorite  contributor  for  several  years  to  ChrahamU  Magagine 
and  other  literary  journals.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  De 
V.  Chaudron,  a  sketch  of  whom  opens  the  record  of  living  female 
writers  of  Alabama. 

In  Natchez,  the  gay-society  town  of  Mississippi  in  years  agone,  the 
lovely,  lively  Elemcob  Percy  Ware  was  a  belle  among  noted  belles. 
Miss  Ware  was  the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Cadiarine  A«  Warfield,  and 
author  jointiy  with  her  of  the  "Wife  of  Leon,  and  other  Poems,''  pub- 
lished in  1843,  and  the  ''  Indian  Chamber,  and  other  Poems,"  (1846.) 
She  married  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  resided  in 
Hinds  County,  Miss.,  where  she  died  in  1849. 

In  1860,  &  R  Goetzel  &  Co.,  of  Mobile,  publbhed  <<  Ellen ;  or.  The 
Fanatic's  Daughter,''  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  V.  G.  GowDSir.  This  lady  was  a 
resident  of  Mississippi    Her  book  was  not  a  success. 

Virginia,  the  ''Old  Dominion"  State,  is  well  known  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  statesmen,  jurists,  hbtorians,  and  authors.    ''The  Knights  of 

•WiUism  Archer  Cocke,  of  Yirginit. 
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the  Horseshoe  "  —  an  interesting  tale,  founded  on  colonial  life  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  dajs  of  Governor  SpotUswoode^  in  which  the  anthor, 
William  A«  Carutlier8»  of  Virginia,  has  given  some  fine  illustradons 
of  the  manners,  habits,  and  tastes  of  the  old  Virginia  settlers — has 
seemed  to  me  as  tlie  Alpha  of  Virginia  fiction. 

Judge  Beverly  Tucker  produced  two  very  attractive  novels,  one  of 
which,  ''The  Partisan  Leader,"  acquired  considerable  notice  during 
the  late  war,  on  account  of  its  political  presdence.  His  nephew,  a 
brave  and  gallant  man  with  gifted  genius,  was  the  anthor  of  an  inter- 
esting  historic  novel,  entitled  "Hansford:  A  Tale  of  Bacon's  Rebellion," 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  South  of  a  niece  of  this 
latter,  and  grand-niece  of  the  former,  who  has  recently  published  her 
first  book,  **  The  Holcombes." 

The  Sovihem  Literary  Mes$enger,  published  in  Richmond,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Thomas  W.  White — the  first  number  published  in 
1835,  and  the  last  in  1864 — was  the  longest-lived  monthly  of  the 
South.  To  this  maganne  there  was  a  bright  constellation  of  ooa* 
tributors.  Its  editors,  after  Mr.  White^  were  B.  B.  Minor,  E.  A.  Foe, 
John  R.  Thompson,  George  W.  Bagby,  and  F.  H.  Alfriend;  and  iti 
contributors  embraced  the  names  of  men  and  women  now  well  known 
wherever  die  English  language  is  read. 

Among  the  authoresses  of  Virginia,  not  elsewhere  noted,  mention 
must  at  least  be  made  of  Mrs.  Mart  H.  Eastmaw,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  wife  of  Captain  S.  Eastman,  of 
'  the  U.  S.  A.  She  was  bom  at  Warrenton,  Fauquier  County,  Va.  While 
she  was  a  child,  her  parents  removed  to  the  Gty  of  Washington,  where 
she  lived  until  the  time  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place  at  West 
Point,  in  1835.  As  a  coi&panion  of  her  husband  at  Fort  Snelling  and 
other  frontier  stations,  Mrs.  Eastman  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of 
studying  the  Indian  character,  which  she  has  graphically  depicted  in 
her  four  works  relating  to  the  Aborigines  of  America,  vis. : 

1.  Dahcotah ;  or.  Legends  of  the  Sioux.    New  York,  12mo,  1849. 

2.  Romance  of  Indian  Lift.    Philadelphia,  8vo,  1862. 
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3.  Aboriginal  Portfolio,  illustrated  bj  S.  Eastman,  U.  S.  iu  4to, 
1853. 

4  Chicoray  and  other  Regions  of  the  Conquerors  and  Conquered* 
4to,  1854. 

Besides  these,  Mrs.  Eastman,  in  1852,  published  a  novel  entitled 
"  Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin,''  intended  as  a  response  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  ^  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  The  sale  of  thb  book  reached  eighteen  thousand  copies 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  1856,  she  published  "Fashionable  Life,"  a  novel, 
the  motto  of  which  vrBS—**But  the  toorldl  The  heart  and  mind  of 
tvomanf  Every  one  would  Uke  to  know  eomething  about  ihatf^  Mrs. 
Eastman  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines,  etc 

Mrs.  Mart  Wbbster  Mosely,  wife  of  John  O.  Moselj,  of  Rich- 
mond, and  daughter  of  Robert  Pleasants,  wrote  for  various  periodicals, 
and  was  highl  j  esteemed  for  her  virtues  and  literary  accomplishments. 
Her  onlj  published  work  was  "  Pocahontas,"  a  legend,  with  historical 
and  traditional  notes ;  issued  in  1840.  Mrs.  Mosely  died  in  Richmond, 
in  1844^  aged  52  years. 

Mrs.  Akka  Cora  Mowatt  Rncms  has  been  frequently  sketched 
as  a  Southern  authoress,  and  I  am  proud  to  place  the  name  of  so  gifted 
a  woman  upon  my  pages.  Anna  Cora  Ogden  was  bom  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  in  1818.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to 
James  Mowatt,  of  New  Tork,  a  lawyer  of  wealth  and  culture.  For  a 
history  of  her  eventful  and  heroic  life,  the  reader  is  referred  to  her 
"Autobiography  of  an  Actress,"  published  first  in  1855.  Mr.  Mowatt 
died  in  185L 

In  1854,  Mrs.  Mowatt  became  the  wife  of  William  F.  Ritchie,  at 
that  time  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  published  numerous  plays  and  novels  that  were  sue- 
cessfuL    She  died  in  England,  July  2§,  1870. 

Mrs.  Jake  Taylor  Worthingtok,  wife  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Worthington, 
of  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Lomax,  of  the  IT.  S.  A.,  was  a  na- 
tive of  '^^rginia.  By  the  frequent  changes  of  residence  involved  in 
military  service,  she  was  afibrded  large  opportunities  for  observation 
&nd  social  and  intellectual  culture,  but  she  always  retained  a  strong 
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attachment  for  lier  native  State,  and  nearly  all  her  writings  in  proee 
and  verse  appeared  in  the  Southern  LUerary  Mesaenger  of  Richmond. 
She  died  in  1847. 

Mis.  Martha  Haines  Butt  Behkett,  bom  in  Korfolk,  Ya.,  was 
the  author  of  several  soccessful  volumes.  "  Leisure  Moments,**  a  col* 
lection  of  short  tales;,  essays,  and  sketches,  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1859.    She  contributed  to  various  periodicals. 

In  1865  she  was  married  to  Mr.  N.  J.  Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn 

In  1866,  Mrs.  Bennett  published  a  volume  for  children,  entitled 
"  Pastimes  with  my  Little  Friends,"  (New  York,  Carleton.)  She  died 
in  New  York  in  187L 

Mrs.  R  H.  EvAJffs,  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  and 
the  wife  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Evans,  of  Amelia  County,  Ya.,  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  (Philadelphia,  1851, 12mo,)  and  was  a  contributor 
to  msgazines.  She  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Maiy  Wiley,  who  is  sketched 
among  the  li^g  female  writers  of  Yirginia. 

The  "Old  Dominion **  State  has  had  a  few  other  female  writers 
who  are  worthy  of  mention,  whose  literary  works  were  popular  and 
attractive,  but  whose  addresMS,  amid  the  mighty  changes  of  a  few 
years,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

South  Carolina  has  been  quite  as  fruitful  of  endeavors  to  establish 
literary  journals  as  her  Southern  sbters,  and  quite  as  unfortunate,  if 
judged  by  the  financial  standard  alone.  literary  success  has  often 
been  good,  while  the  finandal  was  not;  and  in  general,  the  former 
has  been  fiir  ahead  of  the  latter. 

Journalism  in  South  Carolina  dates  back  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  Its  protagonist — to  use  that  word  in  Mr.  Pedgru's  sense  of  it 
—was  Mr.  Lewis  Timothy,  who  in  Charleston  established  The  SauA 
Carolina  Oatette,  in  the  year  1781.  Literary  periodicals  have  been 
less  succenfiil,  financially  speaking,  than  the  political;  less  than  agri- 
cultural ;  and  less,  if  posrible,  than  religious.  Experiments,  however, 
have  been  made  m  a  large  variety  of  spheres,  from  the  heaviest  to  the 
lightest;  from  grave  to  gay;  from  the  orthodox  doctrinal  utterances 
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of  ^Church  organs,  to  the  flippant  on  dits  of  vQIage  gossip;  from  the 
Magnolia  (not  grandiflora)  of  Mr.  Wliitaker.  to  the  sweet  little  Roto- 
bud  of  Mrs.  Gilman  ;  from  the  solid  learning  of  L^are's  Sonihan 
EevieWf  to  the  niaUeriea  of  Sargent's  Brazen  No$e.  In  earlier  times 
there  were  The  Columbian  Herald,  The  SotUh  Carolina  Musewm,  ne 
Monthly  Magazine,  Heriofe  Magazine,  and  The  Southern  LiUrary  Jont- 
nal  of  Mr.  Carroll ;  not  to  mention  some  half  literary  and  half  politi- 
cal issues.  Then  there  were  Whitaker*s  Magazine,  or  magazines,  and 
afterward  RusselTi.  Mrs.  Gilman's  Southern  Rose  bloomed  for  a  while. 
Besides,  Mr.  Simms  did  earnest  and  effective  work  in  Uie  Southern 
Literartf  Gazette,  The  Cosmopolitan,  The  Magnolia,  his  Sovihem  and 
Western  Magazine  and  Review;  and  did  heroic  work  on  The  Southern 
Quarterly  Review.  All  of  these  lived  only  for  a  time.  Not  one  of  all 
the  above — and  this  list  of  the  dead  is  not  complete,  and  many  wore 
meritorious  in  their  way  —-not  one  is  now  living. 

In  those  past  days,  the  great  mass  of  pen-work  was  done  by  men. 
Few  of  the  gentler  sex  ventured  into  print.  It  was  not  the  style.  The 
life  of  ease,  elegance,  and  leisure,  for  ladies,  in  those  statelier  times, 
was  full  of  noble  and  beautiful  deeds ;  but  few  of  those  ladies  cared 
for  literary  laurels,  and  many  seemed  to  shrink  with  native  ddicacy 
from  the  bruit  of  authorial  notoriety.  The  number  of  female  writen 
in  the  past  of  the  ''Palmetto  State ''  is  smalL  About  a  dosen  names, 
of  the  few  dozens  who  have  written  for  newspapers,  are  all  that  have 
become  authors ;  and  several  of  these  never-wrote  a  line  for  publica- 
tion, but  their  letters  or  writings  were  given  by  others  to  the  world 
after  thdr  lives  had  closed. 

The  earliest  name  that  we  meet  is  that  of  Mrs.  Sophis  Hume;  whose 
"  Exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  South  CSarolina^ 
to  bring  their  Deeds  to  the  Light  of  Christ  and  their  own  Consdences^* 
seems  to  be  a  pious  book,  and  one  of  a  woman  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
She  dates  thb  volume  at  **  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina^  the  80th 
of  the  Tenth  Month,  1747 ; ''  and  it  was  published  at  Bristol,  in  Eng^ 
land,  in  1760.  Her  <' Epistle  to  the  InhabitanU  of  South  Carolina'* 
appeared  in  1764^  London. 
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A  fesw  jean  later,  in  1760,  appears  tlie  second  name.  Hiis  is  Hit. 
Mabt  HuTBOir,  fUe  Woodward,  wbose  good  worka  live  after  lier  in  the 
shape  <rf  a  small  volume — *' Living  Christianity  Delineated  in  the 
Diaries  and  Letters  of  two  Eminently  Pious  Persons,  lately  deceased, 
viz.,  Mr.  Hugh  Bryan,  and  Mrs.  Maiy  Hutson,  both  of  South  Caro- 
lina." The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  pertaining  to 
Mrs.  Hutson. 

A  decade  later,  1770,  appeared  a  **  Treatise  on  Gardening,**  which 
had  been  written  by  Mrs.  Martha  Looak,  in  her  seventieth  year. 

Later,  tin,  AmrA  Izahd  Deas  appeared  as  the  editor  of  the  ^  Cor> 
respondence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  year  1774 
to  1804,"  which  she  prefaced  with  a  short  memoir  of  her  father.    A 

m 

second  volume  is  still  unpublished. 

In  1811  was  published  Dr.  David  Ramsay's ''  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Laureks  Ramsat,  with  Extracts  from  her  Diary."  Of  thh  excel- 
lent lady — a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  of  Revolutionary  fame 
—  Mr.  Simms  says :  ''  Her  letters  to  her  son  at  college  are  models  of 
their  kind.  She  was  a  matron  and  a  mother  of  rare  excellence  of  char- 
acter, of  pure  nature,  of  vigorous  thought  and  fine  taste,  and  richly 
deserving  of  that  title  of  strong-minded  woman  which  is  so  much 
abused  at  the  present  day.  Her  mind  had  strength  without  pretension, 
grace  without  flippancy  or  concdt;  and  she  wrote  her  morals  at  once 
from  heart  and  head,  not  from  the  latter  alone,  and  feeling  the  faith 
which  she  so  earnestly  professed,  and  conscious  of  the  truth  in  all  the 
lessons  which  she  taught" 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  figured  in  Charleston  so> 
ciety  Mrs.  Cbarles  Bariho,  a  lady  of  the  great  banker's  family,  an 
actress  and  author,  who  wrote  **  Altorf,*"  "^  The  Royal  Recluse,**  "*  Vir- 
ginia Zulaine^**  and  posnbly  some  other  dramas.  Dr.  Smms,  who  met 
Mrs.  Baring  in  her  old  age,  says:  ''She  had  been  a  succeesfbl  actress, 
and  even  in  her  latter  days  she  carried  herself  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy 
queen  who  had  been  trained  in  the  excellent  but  stately  school  of  the 
*  ^mous.Sddotts." 
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The  subject-matter  of  I^fiss  Mabia  Pinckney's  work  in  defence  of 
nullification  principles^  indicates  the  force  and  character  of  her  vigor* 
ous  and  practical  mind. 

Under  the  touching  and  appropriate  title  of  **  Beliqufe  **  are  em- 
bodied the  poems  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Blake,  nie  Emma  Middleton  But- 
ledge.  Sprung  from  a  line  most  illustrious  in  a  State  of  historic  renown, 
this  lady,  a  daughter  of  Major  Henry  M.  Butledge,  and  grand-daugh- 
ter both  of  Arthur  Middleton  and  of  Edward  Butledge,  whose  names 
grace  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  died  in 
her  native  Charleston  in  1853.  Nature,  which  gave  her  personal  beauty, 
rare  elegance  of  manner,  and  unequalled  loveliness  of  dbpodtion,  added 
a  childlike  unconsciousness,  which  made  her  the  only  one  unaware  of 
her  great  charms,  and  gave  her  the  divine  gift  of  song.  The  character 
of  her  poetic  principle  is  that  vital  sympathy  with  the  outer  world,  which 
the  true  poet  alone  knows.  As  she  herself  so  happily  expresses  it, 
she  seemed  to  hold 

,  **  The  fibres  of  a  hidden  chain. 

That,  linked  by  thousand  sympathies. 
In  close  communion  can  enwreaihe 
Insensate  things  with  those  that  breathe; 


As  if  pure  spirit  stooped  to  hold 
Commerce  with  child  of  mortal  mould.'* 


One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  this  dainty  volume  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  something  sweetly  sad,  but  fresh  and~  hopeful ;  with  a  feeling 
like  the  memory  of  sad  music  heard  at  morning,  in  spring,  amid  the 
smiles  and  odors  of  early  violets.  The  tone,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  book  are  all  the  reflex  of  an  accomplished,  refined,  and 
gifted  Southern  woman. 

The  name  of  Miss  lilABY  Elizabeth  Lee,  her  delica<7  of consUtution, 
her  superb  endowments,  her  physical  sufiering,  her  early  death,  the  hue 
of  miugled  melancholy  and  hope  that  tinges  all  her  genius  and  her  life, 
these  are  all  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  host  of  friends  who  knew 
and  appreciated  her  in  Charleston.    Her  **  Poems  "  were  published  in 
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1851,  two  yeuB  after  lier  death.  She  died  in  her  thir^-ninth  year,  at 
h&  home,  in  Charleston.  She  had  contributed  to  moit  of  the  literaij 
joomab  of  the  South,  in  her  day  —  to  Uie  Southern  Robb^  I%e  Orion^ 
and  Whiialer^$  Magazine,  of  her  native  State,  and  to  others  not  entirely 
literaxj. 

Besides  the  **  living  writers  **  noted  in  this  volume,  there  are  a  few 
not  mentioned  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  data  for 
aaketchyete. 

Mrs.  AvKA  H.  DoBSET  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Baltimore.  She  has 
heea  writing  for  over  twenty  years^  (without  any  notice  of  herself  or 
writings,  in  the  numerous  ^  cyclopedias  of  literature.**)  She  has  wri^ 
ten  dramas,  poems,  novels^  tales  and  essays,  a  great  many  stories  for 
young  people,  and  in  all  she  has  shown  considerable  talent  and 
research.  ""The  Trials  of  May  Brooke,"  ''Tears  on  the  Diadem,'' 
'^  The  Old  Landlord's  Daughter,"  etc,  are  the  delight  of  school-girls. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Catholic  periodicab  have  artides  from  her  pen,  for 
she  is  a  meet  prolific  writer. 

^  The  Student  of  Blenheim  Forest,"  second  edition,  was  published  in 
1867,  (John  Murphy  &  Ca,  Baltimore.)  This  slory  is  sad,  but  beau- 
tifuL  It  opens  in  Virginia,  at  Blenheim  Forest,  the  elegant  residence 
of  Colonel  Oavering,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  The 
el^;ant  diction  and  refined  taste  displayed  in  this  book  commend  it  to 
cultivated  readers. 

"  The  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  or,  Maigie  and  Ii  and  other  Poems,"  by 
Amy  Gray,  (Baltimore,  Kelly  &  Piet»  1870.)  This  little  volume  con- 
tains the  first  fruiti  of  the  imagination  of  a^lady  of  Maryland,  who 
published  the  book  '^  to  aid  in  the  education  of  destitute  little  girls  of 
the  South,  orphaned  by  the  late  war." 

**  Byrd  LytUe  "  is  the  nam  de  plume  of  a  lady  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  contributed  charming  sketches  to  Southern  magarinesi  and  pub- 
lished one  small  volume,  "^  Mary  Austin ;  or.  The  New  Home,"  (Alfied 
Martien,  Philadelphia,  1870.)  This  book  is  inscribed  to  tiie '« Sunday- 
school  Scholars  of  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore." 
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These  and  perliapi  a  few  others,  vhoee  names  we  find  as  con* 
tributors  to  the  numerous  ephemeral  periodicals  of  the  past,  make  op- 
tbe  total  of  the  small  number  of  "female  vriten"  that  figure  in  the 
literature  of  the  Southern  States  who  are  not  mentioned  in  our  volume. 

The  data  of  this  work  are  correct,  and  reliable,  and  carried  to  the 
prcBcnt  time.  The  errors  Uiat  appeared  in  the  "Sontliland  Writera," 
I  have  endeavored  to  correct.  I  can  only  hope  this  book  maj  meet 
with  aa  many  kind  friends  as  did  that,  and  be  of  more  benefit  to  our 
infant  Southern  literaturfc 
UoMLi,  Jumt,  1B71. 


LIVINa 


FEMALE  WRITERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


KENTUCKY. 


MRS.  CATHARINE  ANN  WARFIELD. 

'<0«niiu  doM  whftt  It  wtuH,  and  Talent  doei  what  it  tuu" 

HESE  words  of  Mr.  Lytton  sprung  involuntarily  to  our  lips 
when  we  turned  away  firom  the  hospitable  door  of  Beech- 
moor,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  vbit  to  its  gifted  mbtress. 
She  stood  at  the  door,  looking  wistfully  after  our  departing 
carriage,  and  we  watched  the  calm,  gracious,  matronly  figure,  with  its 
well-poised,  haughty  head,  until  the  last  wave  of  the  beautiful  white 
hand  was  shut  from  our  eyes  by  the  thick  groups  of  spruce  and  fir- 
trees  which  stud  the  borders  of  the  carriage^lrive.  The  grass  was 
fresh  and  dewy,  glittering  with  water  diamonds,  and  the  tufts  of  pink 
and  white  peonies,  the  fragrant  lilies  and  early  spring  roses  grouped 
upon  the  lawn,  filled  the  morning  air  with  perfumes.  As  we  passed 
through  the  gate^  the  breeze  wafted  to  us  a  strong  breath  from  the 
trestled  honeysuckle  and  jasmines  that  overhung,  canopied,  and  com- 
pletely curtained  in  the  back  porch  which  adjoined  Mrs.  Warfield's 
apartments.  It  was  a  sigh  of  farewell  from  a  spot  where  we  had  passed 
two  happy  months,  — a  period  for  remembrance,  when,  like  the  hero 
Gottreich,  of  Jean  Paul's  little  tale,  we  come  to  make  up  our  **  Re- 
membrances of  the  best  hours  of  Life,  for  the  hour  of  Death,^  ^  when 
we,  too,  mean  to  cheer  ''ourselyes ''  at  our  last  hour  with  the  views  of 
S  17 
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a  liappy  life,  and  to  look  back  from  the  glow  of  ercning  to  tbe  bright* 
DOS  of  the  morning  of  our  youth; — then  we  will  recall  our  Tisit  to 
Beechmoor^  and  the  friendship  of  its  mistress.  We  will  remember  the 
hours  of  frank  interconrse  and  honest  communion  of  heart  and  soul 
passed  under  the  shade  of  those  clambering  jasmine  yines.  So  few 
people  in  this  world  are  thoroughly  true, — so  few  are  thoroughly  re- 
fined, —  so  few  are  thoroughly  sympathetic,  —  so  few  are  thoroughly 
educated.  The  author  of  **  The  Household  of  Bouverie'*  b  all  of 
these.  It  was  like  awakening  from  a  beautiful  dream  to  go  away 
from  that  deep  inner  life,  with  the  continual  intoxication  of  that  soulful 
society,  back  into  the  bustling,  fretting,  hurrying  world  of  travel ;  — 
to  look  away  from  the  soft  dark-gray  eyes,  radiating  emanations  from 
a  spirit  so  warm  and  so  strong,  —  eyes  so  full  of  vitality,  both  mental 
and  sensuous,  —  into  the  hard,  rapid,  eager  eyes  of  money-changers 
and  souls  engrossed  in  thoughts  of  traflBc  and  material  life.  During 
this  visit  we  learned  many  facts  connected  with  our  subject. 

Charles  Percy,  a  captain  of  the  British  army,  was  one  of  the  early 
colonists  of  Louisiana.  He  married  his  third  wife,  a  lady  of  Ope- 
lousas.    His  descendants  are  numerous  in  Mississippi  and  Loubiana. 

Sarah  Percy  was  married  first  toCSolonel  John  Ellis,  aman  of  wealth 
and  influence  at  Natchez,  Miss.  After  his  death,  she  married  Nathan* 
id  A.  Ware,  a  lawyer  from  South  Carolina, — a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  weU  versed  in  science,  particularly  in  Botany,  but  a 
man  full  of  eccentricities  and  naturally  very  shy  and  reserved  in  char- 
acter. His  domestic  trials  rendered  him  bitter  and  outwardly  morose, 
even  to  his  friends,  sometimes  even  to  his  children.  He  was  a  philos- 
opher of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  a  fine  scholar,  with  a  pungent,  acrid 
wit,  and  cool  sarcasm,  which  made  him  both  feared  and  respected  by 
those  brought  into  collision  with  him.  He  lived  to  be  old,  and  died 
of  yellow-fever,  near  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  had  invested  his 
means  very  extensively  in  lands.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  his  feat- 
ures marked, — his  nose  aquiline,  his  mouth  small  and  compressed,  his 
eyes  of  a  bright  blue,  his  complexion  pure  and  fair  as  a  young  girl's^ 
his  cheeks  freshly  colored,  his  brow  white  as  a  lily, — a  very  venerable- 
looking  man,  with  long,  thin,  white  locks  falling  on  his  neck ;  his  for^ 
head  was  veiy  high,  very  prominent,  and  very  narrow.  He  wrote  two 
works  on  Political  Economy,  which  made  some  reputation  for  him 
among  the  dass  of  men  who  take  interest  in  such  reasonings.    He  was 
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a  man  of  mark,  though  not  much  beloved — out  of  his  own  &m3y  circle. 
He  wrote  also  a  ''  geographical "  novel  HU  wife,  who  was  very  young 
when  left  a  widow  by  Colonel  Ellis,  had  borne  Major  Ware  two  daughters, 
Catharine  and  Eleanor ;  but  at  the  birth  of  the  latter,  family  procliv* 
ity  inherited  from  her  &ther  declared  itself  and  the  charming,  attrac- 
tive young  woman  never  recovered  her  reason,  firom  the  delirium  of 
puerperal  fever.  Major  and  Mrs.  Ware  were  then  living  near  Natchez. 
There  was  the  loudest  expression  of  sympathy  and  regret  on  the  part 
of  her  many  friends,  by  whom  Mrs.  Ware  was  greatly  beloved,  but 
after  trying  every  medical  suggestion  that  the  South  could  afibrd. 
Major  Ware  was  compelled  to  take  hb  suffering  wife  to  Philadelphia 
for  better  advice; — her  two  children  by  her  first  marriage  were 
already  there.  Her  son  was  at  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  her 
daughter,  Mary  Ellis,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Rene  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia. 

Now  the  father  had  to  take  charge  of  his  two  helpless  little  girls, 
so  sadly  deprived  of  their  mother's  tender  care.  He  was  passionately 
devoted  to  his  little  daughters,  never  content  to  have  them  away  from 
him ;  and  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  them.  They  had  wealth  and 
friends,  but  it  was  lonely  for  the  little  things,  wandering  about  from 
place  to  place,  as  their  father's  wretchedness  led  him  to  do,  in  his 
restless,  weary  life,  —  never  long  separated  from  the  stem,  peculiar 
scholar,  whom  they  could  not  comprehend,  except  in  his  intense  ten* 
demess  and  earnest  anxiety  to  bring  them  up  as  lovely,  refined  ladies 
should  be  educated. 

There  was  only  eighteen  mouths'  difference  between  the  sisters ; 
Catharine  was  the  elder,  but  Eleanor  was  so  bright,  so  clever,  and  so 
active,  that  she  always  took  the  lead,  wherever  diey  might  happen  to 
be.  They  were  nearly  of  one  rize.  Eleanor.was  a  beautiful  child; 
Catharine's  face  was  not  so  r^;ular  in  feature,  and  she  had  not  her 
sister's  brilliant  complexion.  Catharine  had  the  Percy  eye,  dark-gray 
with  black  lash ;  she  was  like  her  mother,  dark-haired  and  brunette. 
Eleanor  was  a  picture  to  see;  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  heaven,  her 
features  statuesque,  her  hair  black,  with  a  purple  tinge.  Catharine 
was  shy,  sensitive,  easily  abashed,  and  readily  provoked  to  tean — a 
sad,  pensive  child ;  Eleanor  was  self-reliant,  gay,  dancing  like  a  sun- 
beam.  60  Catharine  readily  yielded  the  jms  to  her  younger  sister,  and 
believed  more  devoutly  than  anyone  else  in  Eleanor's  superiority, 
both  physical  and  mentaL  She  retained  through  life  the  same  feeling 
of  homage  to  her  sister,  and  still  believes  Eleanor  to  have  been  more 
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gifted  tlun  lienel£  These  children  had  a  singular  training.  Their 
fiither  taught  them  a  good  deal  himself,  and  he  always  provided  them 
with  the  best  masters,  when  he  would  sometimes  make  a  prolonged 
halt  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  their  better 
instrucUon.  They  had  a  good  many  strange  experiences.  Their 
principal  goTemess  was  a  Mrs.  Mortimer,  an  English  lady,  for  whom 
they  always  expressed  great  affection.  Some  winters  they  spent  in 
thor  native  South ;  some  summers  they  would  be  in  Florida,  some  in 
the  North.  Then  Ellen  was  placed  at  school  at  Madame  Sigoigne's,  in 
Philadelphia.  Catharine  would  not  go  to  school ;  she  ran  away  and 
-returned  to  her  sister's  house,  which  was  only  a  few  squares  from  the 
school  Madame  came  soon  after  in  great  agitation,  in  search  of 
the  truant,  but  tiie  girl  hid  herself  in  a  wood-closet,  and  wept  so  un* 
restrainedly  when  discovered,  that  the  dismayed  friends  had  to  give 
up  the  point,  and  Major  Ware  had  to  take  her  back  again  to  hunsdC 
He  rented  a  suite  of  rooms  now,  and  supplied  her  with  booka  and 
mastors.  Then  he  went  through  a  careful  course  of  reading  with  her 
in  English  clasrics  and  in  French ;  teaching  her  to  scan  English  pros* 
ody,  and  furnishing  her,  thus,  with  most  invaluable  and  rare  learning. 
Eleanor  came  to  them  every  Saturday.  She  learned  everything  with 
facility;  she  played  delightfully  on  her  small  harp,  that  her  father 
had  ordered  from  Erard,  made  expressly  for  her  use.  She  danced 
like  a  fairy ;  talked  French  like  a  native.  She  was  a  bright,  beautiful, 
inevitable  child.  Catharine  shrunk  timidly  from  the  world,  into 
which,  however,  she  was  frequentiy  forced  to  gow  Her  elder  sister's 
house  was  tiie  centre  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  circle ;  the  reunions  at 
Madame  Sgoigne's  and  Dr.  La  Koche*s  were  frequented  by  the 
most  distinguished  persons,  both  native  and  foreign.  Madame  Sigoigne^ 
an  emigre  from  St.  Domingo,  was  a  marchioness  of  France  by  birth, 
and  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  French  exiles  in 
and  near  Philadelphia.  All  strangers  brought  letters  to  her,  and  to  her 
nephew.  Dr.  La  Roche.  Mrs.  La  Boche  was  a  great  favorite  in  this 
drde,  and  so  Catharine  and  Eleanor  were  obliged  to  see  much  of  the 
fashion  and  gayety  of  Philadelphia.  Eleanor  liked  it  very  much ; 
she  was  always  a  litde  queen  in  society,  kind  and  warm-hearted,  gen* 
erous,  but  iant  ioU  peu  capricious,  and  rather  tyrannical,  perhaps,  over 
her  more  timid  sister.  Catharine  advised  Eleanor.  The  love  between 
these  sisters  was  peculiar  and  beautifuL  They  absolutely  seemed  to 
have  but  one  souL    Thdr  intercourse  was  aa  frank  and  unreserved  as 
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that  of  a  penitent  and  father  confessor*  They  never  had  a  thought 
or  an  emotion  from  each  other  in  all  their  lives.  Their  hearts  were 
absolutely  bare  to  each  other^s  gaze,  —  they  hid  not  even  weaknesses 
from  each  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  confidence 
and  friendship  between  them.  The  oneness  of  sympatliy  was  won- 
derfuL  They  did  everything  together.  At  an  early  age,  they  began 
to  write  little  tales  and  poems  together.  C^athariue  married,  at  an 
early  age,  Mr.  Elisha  Warfield,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Eleanor 
was  necessarily  separated  a  good  deal  from  her;  but  they  vowed  to 
spend  at  least  some  months  together  every  year,  and  they  wrote  to 
each  other  nearly  every  day.  We  have  had  some  of  these  letters  in 
our  hands — some  of  Eleanor's  later  letters  to  her  sister ;  graphic  word- 
pictures,  descriptive  of  thought  and  every  passing  shade  of  feeling. 

Catharine  lived  a  quiet,  domestic  life,  absorbed  in  the  rearing  of 
her  family  of  six  children,  in  Lexington,  some  years,  and  afterward 
near  it,  on  a  farm  she  purchased  for  the  sake  of  country  air.  She 
devoted  herself  to  her  children;  her  only  recreation  was  in  her  pen. 
She  and  Eleanor  had  always  kept  up  their  habit  of  writing  poems  and 
other  matter.  It  was  instinct  with  them.  Their  father,  getting  po^ 
session  of  some  of  their  poems,  had  a  volume  published  in  1845— 
''Poems  by  Two  Sisters  of  the  West^  These  were  received  with  some 
favor  by  the  public  Then  another  volume  was  published  in  1846 — 
"The  Indian  Chamber,  and  other  Poem&"  The  sisters  were  gratified 
by  the  reception  of  their  writings,  and  had  planned  out  a  number  of 
tales  and  poems  to  be  collated,  when  suddenly  Eleanor  died  at  Kat* 
chex,  in  her  thirtieth  year.  When  told  by  her  weeping  niece,  accord- 
ing to  solemn  promise  made  that  she  would  inform  her  aunt  "if 
danger  was  near/'  her  first  words  were,  "  Oh,  what  a  blow  for  Cath- 
arine I " .  Her  last  thoughts,  after  bidding  farewell  to  her  husband  and 
her  four  little  children,  were  for  her  sister  —  far  away  in  Lexington. 
She  charged  her  niece  and  her  husband  with  messages  of  loving  words 
and  consolation  for  Catharine;  then  gave  directions  for  her  ftmera), 
received  extreme  unction  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Chanche^(the 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,)  and  died  tranquilly.  The  news  of 
Eleanor's  death  prostrated  Catharine,  both  physically  and  mentallyi 
She  was  now  alone — her  elder  half-sister,  Mrs.  La  Boche^  was  dead 
after  great  sufl*ering — her  brother  was  dead  -<-  and  now  Eleanor.  — 
She  was  frantic  in  her  grief;  there  never  has  been  any  consolation  Ibr 
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her  save  in  the  hope  of  Immortalitj  and  the  restitution  of  thoee  whom 
she  still  loves  and  longs  for.  Her  &tlier  died  1  Blow  after  blow  had 
stricken  her  into  the  dnst  She  abandoned  even  her  pen  —  it  **rO' 
minded  her  of  Eleanor.**  Tears  after  her  rister's  death,  her  nieoe» 
irho  had  supported  ''EleanorV  dying  head  upon  her  bosom, — the  eldest 
daughter  of  her  only  brother, — visited  her.  There  was  much  weeping 
and  much  talking  of  the  beloved  dead ;  and  then  the  niece  opened 
the  closed  drawer  which  contained  the  manuscripts  of  the  two  sisters, 
and  prevuled  upon  Catharine  to  review  some  of  them  with  her.  Thus 
the  pen,  so  long  unused,  was  taken  op  again,  and  shortly  after,  Mrs. 
Warficld  published  "THE  HOUSEHOLD  OP  BOUVERIE"— 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  ever  written  by  an  American 
woman.  It  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  novel,  American  or 
English,  in  originality,  style,  and  diction. 

The  portrait  of  Erastus  Booverie  is  as  original  and  peculiar  as  that 
of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles.     Indeed,  it  b  only  with  the  works  of 
great   masters  that  one  can  think  of  comparing  this  book.    It  is  a 
vain  attempt  to  review  it  or  do  jusUce  to  its  merits  in  such  a  brief 
article  as  this.    It  is  a  work  that  will  endure,  and  will  grow  in  the  favor 
of  scholars.    Of  living  female  authors,  we  can  only  class  Mrs.  Wai^ 
field  with  George  Sand  and  George  Eliot    She  holds  her  pen  with 
like  mastery ;  her  conceptions  are  Shakspearean.    The  only  American 
author  whom  she  at  all  resembles  in  diction,  is  Hawthorne.    Many 
pages  of  the  '*  Household  of  Bouverie"  might  be  interleaved  with  his 
without  detection  of  difference  of  style  in  the  writers.    It  is  perhaps  a 
finult  in  this  book  to  have  put  the  **  Diary  of  Camilla  "  as  an  appendix. 
It  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  book; — but  this 
Diary,  in  itseli^  is  quite  perfect.    Mrs.-Warfield  is  always  Southern 
in  opinion ;  and  so  her  writings  have  had  sectional  prejudice  to  con- 
tend against     Herself  a  slave-owner  and  possessor  of  large  landed 
interests  in  Texas — birth,  instinct,  education,  sympathy,  and  interest 
bind  her  to  the  fortunes  of  her  own  people.    She  has  been  unfortunate, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  South,  and  has  lost  very  heavily  in  the  recent 
war.    Her  spirited  war-lyrics  were  frequently  on  the  lips  and  stir^ 
the  pulse  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.    Her  love  of  country,  like  all 
the  rest  of  her  sensations,  is  a  pamon.    She  has  no  transient  nor 
frivolous  emotions;  there  b  nothing  light  or  ephemeral  about  Mrs. 
Warfield.    She  feels  profoundly,  or  not  at  aU.    Matters  that  fret  and 
disturb,  or  interest  lighter  natures^  do  not  move  her.    She  passes  over 
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them  ivith  calm,  icy  indifierenoa  The  majority  of  people  bore  her; 
though  she  is  kind  to  all  of  God's  creatures,  few  interest  her  much. 
She  lives  almost  like  a  recluse.  There  are  a  few  friends  who  visit  her 
constantly,  who  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  the  recipients  of  her 
graceful  hospitality.  She  is  a  ^erj  Arab  in  her  ideas  of  the  duties 
connected  with  bread  and  salt  But  her  friends  are  few ;  even  they 
are  admitted  only  to  intimacy  "-never  to  familiarity.  She  preserves 
always  a  certain  reserve  and  decorum  of  life,  if  we  can  phrase  it  so,  in 
speaking  of  such  a  very  simple  and  unaffected  manner  as  hers  is. 
She  is  always  conscious  of  her  own  value  in  Grod's  universe,  in  the 
presence  of  humanity;  though  she  kneels  low  enough  before  the 
Creator.  This  gives  her  an  equipoise  and  tranquillity  of  manner, 
which  is  soothing  and  full  of  repose.  One  feels  how  strong  she  is,  and 
yet  so  gentle,  —  a  strong,  fertile,  tropical  nature,  never  weak,  rarely 
cold,  always  creative,  and  emanating  sensuous  vitality  at  every 
breath.  She  delights,  physically,  in  light,  warmth,  and  perfumes.  The 
temperature  of  her  apartments  is  kept  always  at  an  almost  equatorial 
grade  of  warmth ;  any  but  semi-tropical  beings  would  be  oppressed  by 
such  an  atmosphere  as  seems  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  her  exut- 
ence.  She  is  like  the  Greeks  in  her  detestation  of  cold  and  darkness. 
She  is  very  impressible  to  atmospheric  influences — being  ''akin  with 
Nature."  She  feels  the  electricity  in  the  air  long  before  the  thunder- 
storm bursts,  and  suffers  until  the  lightnings  flash  out  and  the  rain 
breaks  through  the  clouds'charged  with  electric  fluid. 

Mrs.  Warfield's  voice  is  singularly  pleasant  in  speaking — full,  sofk» 
low,  and  vibrating — with  a  wonderful  chromatic  scale  in  its  flexible 
'tones.  The  sounds  alone  compel  one's  attention;  like  the  playing  of 
an  instrument  of  music,  the  register  and  tone^re  delightful  to  the  ear. 
She  reads  finely,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  frank  companion- 
ship with  her,  is  a  habit  she  has  frequently,  in  the  pauses  of  conversa- 
tion, of  turning  to  her  table,  upon  which  always  lies  a  number  of  book% 
and  taking  up  a  favorite  volume,  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  without  any 
exordium,  beginning  to  read  portions  from  it,  making  exqui^te  com* 
ments  and  criticisms  as  she  reads.  We  recall  hours  spent  in  that  way 
over  Praed,  Lowell,  and  others,  which  were  delightful. 

There  is  freshness,  breadth  of  color,  and  warmth  about  her  in  every- 
thing. She  is  rather  below  the  medium  height,  five  feet  three  inches  in 
stature,  now  inclining  to  embonpoinL    Her  hands  are  studies  for  an 
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artist — yerj  beaufcifuL  Her  head  is  set  rather  haughtily  upon  her 
shoalders — she  is  very  erect — and  it  is  rather  tossed  back  as  she  moves. 
Her  head  is  well  shaped,  looking  larger  than  it  really  is,  from  the  heavy 
mass  of  very  black  hair,  now  slightly  streaked  with  gray,  which  seems 
as  if  it  would  bow  her  head  with  its  weight  She  usually  wears,  in 
spite  of  this  great  mass  of  tresses,  a  small  point,  d  la  Marie  Shtofi^  of 
laoe,  black  or  white.  Her  eyes  are  dark-gray,  shadowed  by  black 
lashes;  her  brow  is  beautiful ;  nose,  straight,  fine,  and  delicate,  with 
dilating  nostrils.  Mouth  is  large  and  very  mobile,— it  is  her  most 
expressive  feature, —  but  not  regularly  handsome ;  her  chin  is  rather 
heavy,  showing  strong  vitality  and  physical  power,  though  not 
coarse,  nor  square.  Her  appearance  is  striking  and  attractive; 
genius  is  stamped  in  every  lineament,  and  sorrow  too.  Her  life  has 
not  been  happy, —  neither  are  her  writings,  8he  is  by  nature  a  dra- 
matist^  and  a  great  tragic  writer.  She  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
small  tastes  and  petty  rules  of  ordinary  minds.  She  belongs,  by  birth- 
right, to  the  highest  order  of  human  genius,  and  has  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  masters  who  have  sung  powerfully  of  the  ''guilt,  the  crimes, 
and  the  misery  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  the  eternal  beneficence  and 
glorious  compassion  of  God.* 

Mia.  Warfield  is  never  commonplace— ndther  is  she  always  pleas* 
ing.  She  indulges  little  in  fiincy—- her  imagination  is  wonderful-^ 
her  pictures  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  lurid  glow,  and  have  a  strange 
fiudnation.  Though  occasionally  nearly  melo-drftmatic,  she  is  never 
extravagant,  nor  exaggerated,  holding  her  passion  in  rein  always;  this 
belongs  to  the  retinue  of  her  nature.  Her  flights  are  always  assured 
and  steady — one  never  feels  alarmed  a.bout  them;  she  sails  like  an 
eagle — does  not  skim  like  a  swallow,  but  will  swoop  down  when  she 
is  ready,  with  a  perfect  precision.  She  handles  her  pen  always  en 
maUre.  Her  books  will  bear  study  and  close  critidsm — they  are 
lessons  of  art;  her  periods  have  that  beautiful  rhythm  which  marks 
the  sentences  of  the  noblest  writers,  and  yet  she  writes  with  ease; 
there  is  no  eiR>rt  visible  — indeed,  there  is  no  efibrt  ever  in  her 
writingsl  She  writes  without  exhaustion;  frequendy  without  any 
need  for  review  or  correction;  page  after  page  is  traced  by  her  rapid 
pen,  and  flung  aside  without  farther  care.  She  has  written  all  her 
lift — so  that  she  does  not  prepare  a  book,  or  has  not  yet  done  so,  for 
any  special  publication; — she  puts  her  hand  in  her  drawer  of  manu- 
acripts,  and  selects  a  book,  a  poem,  or  a  tale^  as  may  be  needed.    She 
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never  sits  down  to  manufincture  a  book — she  writes  because  she  imuL 
"Genius  does  wbat  it  vmiA^  and  Talent  does  what  it  tosC^ 

We  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Warfield's  power  has  been  fully  devel- 
oped to  the  public — the  extent  and  variety  of  her  pen  is  yet  unknown; 
8he  has  in  ilSS.  volumes  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  ''  Household  of 
Bouverie/*  yet  entirely  dissimilar.  Some  day  they  will  all  be  placed 
before  the  public  —  then  Mrs.  Warfield  will  take  her  right  position  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

There  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  Mrs.  Warfield's  writings.  It  b 
their  perfect  —  we  will  not  say  purity,  for  it  is  a  higher  quality — it  is 
the  perfect  chastity  of  mature  womanhood.  Amour  with  her  is  always 
firmly  constrained,  controlled  by  womanly  modesty,  subordinated  to 
duty  and  to  womanly  pride.  The  truest,  highest,  noblest  instincts  of 
womanhood  are  those  developed  in  her  characters ;  she  never  dispar- 
ages, degrades,  or  defames  her  own  sex.  Her  women  are  not  perfeo- 
tions;  —  they  are  not  icy; — they  are  sensuous,  capable  of  passion^ 
emotional,  not  above  trial  or  temptation,  but  they  are  true  and  pure. 
The  character  of  Camilla  Bouverie  teaches  the  happiest  lessons  of 
noble  womanhood:  women  ought  to  become  better  after  receiving 
such  an  ideal;  and  so  of  Miriam  Hartz — of  Bertie.  How  different 
this  conception  of  Bertie  is  from  what  would  have  been  a  French 
conception  of  a  young  girl's  developing  nature.  What  snow-flakes 
with  a  rosy  flush  over  them,  are  those  sisters  of  Bertie,  and  the  mother, 
and  Cecelia,  and  Lilian  1  worthy  grand-daughter  of  Camilla  Bouverie  I 
Only  a  woman  of  noblest  conceptions  and  finest  instincts  could  have 
imagined  these  characters  —  a  woman  who  reverenced  herself  and  Ker 
sex.  Even  in  the  heroine  of  the  ^'Romance  of  the  Green  Beai^'' 
though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  shallowness  of  nature  and  some 
obliquity  of  moral  sight,  the  instincts  were  pure.  Mrs.  Warfield  has 
published  no  mere  love  story ;  not  that  she  could  not  have  written  it 
—  her  poems  have  passion  enough, — but  that  she  did  not  chooee  to 
write  it,  and  her  taste  shrinks  from  exposure  and  flaring  analysis  of 
a  passion  she  believes  congruous  only  with  youth.  Dreams  are  over 
irith  her; — the  experiences  of  life  have  been  very  sad  and  very 
bitter. 

**  Beauseincourt**  was  suggested  by  some  incidents  which  occnrred 

during  a  visit  to  Florida,  in  Mrs.  Warfield's  early  childhood,  which 

made  a  deep  impression  on  her  susceptible  nature.    The  character  of 

rcelline  is  drawn  from  actual  fact,  as  well  as  the  fearful  death  of 
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Colonel  La  Yigne — even  to  the  having  bii  eye  picked  oat  by  vnlUiretp 
as  he  lay  dead  three  days  in  the  swamp.  Eleanor  had  intended 
making  this  story  np  into  form,  and  it  was  rathw  a  fond  fancy 
upon  her  rister^s  part»  which  induced  her  to  do  it»  after  Eleanor^s 
death. 

Hfs.  Warfield  has  a  volume  of  *^  Tales  of  the  Weird  and  Wonder- 
ful," written  by  her  sister  and  herself —  in  manuscript,  which  are  very 
remarkable.  Her  own  tale  of  ''  The  Planet  Lustra^  will  compare 
with  anything  of  £.  A.  Poe*s,  in  imaginative  power ;  and  her  sister's 
••  Tale  of  the  Pearl-Trader^  b  very  beautiful.  We  hope  Mrs.  War^ 
field  may  be  induced  to  print  these  stories.  Another  novel,  called 
** kxomss&r  i«  very  fine;  and  another  called  ''Hester  Howard's 
Temptation"  interested  us  deeply.  She  has  also  a  novel  in  verse^ 
nearly  finished,  in  the  style  of  ^  Aurora  Leigh."  She  has  written 
numbers  of  tales,  sketches,  poems ;  some  have  been  printed  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  etc^  and  many  she  has  still  in  manuscript 

Mrs.  Warfield  has  been  reproached  for  presenting  such  analyses  of 
crime  and  criminals,  as  she  has  seemed  to  prefix  as  studies  of  art,  in 
bar  two  published  novels,    tf  we  had  the  space,  we  would  copy  fairly 
and  reiterate  what  Bulww  has  already  so  well  siud  in  his  ''Word  to 
the  Public  "  written  as  an  appendix  to  his  "  Lucretia." 

"Thus  it  will  be  perceived  thst  in  a/7  the  dsssic,  tragic,  prose-pictnreiy 
preceding  our  own  sge^  criminals  have  aflbrded  the  prominent  characten^ 
and  crime  the  essential  materiaL 

"The  tragic  fiction  is  conceived — it  has  taken  growth — it  may  be  des- 
tined, amid  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  stage,  to  supply  the  lessons  which 
the  tragic  drama  has,  for  a  while,  abandoned.  Do  not  fetter  iti  wanderings 
from  free  seardi  after  truth  through  the  mazes  of  society,  and  amid  all  the 
contrasts  of  nature.  If  it  is  to  be  a  voice  to  the  hearty  an  interpreter  of  the 
secretB  of  lile,  you  cannot  withhold  from  it  the  broadest  experience  of  the 
stmgg^e  between  good  and  eril,  happincM  and  woe. 

*"  H«M  ifitar  tarrorem  ftniml,  ton*  bimsqn*  bibmm  Ml.' 

^Terror  and  compassion  are  the  sources  of  the  tragic  writer's  ellects;  the 
destiuctive  or  pernicious  power  of  intellect  corrupted  into  guilt,  afR)rds  him 
the  natural  means  of  creating  terror  fat  the  evil,  and  compassion  fat  its 


Thus  argues  one  of  the  great  masten  of  modem  fiction,— and, 
reasoning  from  Aii  premises,  one  can  recognize  great  moral  teachings 
in  the  incidents  which  cluster  around  Erastus  Bouverie,  and  Proqper 
Yigne.    Litdlect  without  moral  goodness  b  nothing  worth, — a 
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love  all  selfish  is  a  blasting  fire,  baleful  to  itself  and  all  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence.  Is  there  no  lesson  taught  in  that  portrait 
sketched  in  with  Occagna-like  power,  of  that  brilliant^  bad,  selfish 
man,  Erastus  Bouverie? 

Is  there  not  a  Brahminical  love  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  stem 
reiteration  of  the  cry  against  Cain — in  Prosper  La  Vigne's  story  T 
Those  books  teach  morals  that  underlie  all  humanity  and  teach  llie 
lessons  grandly^  if  not  charmingly. 

Mrs.  TVarfield  can  sing  syrens'  songs  when  she  chooses.  In  these 
two  books  she  has  preferred  to  strike  in  men's  ears,  the  startling  clang 
of  the  iron  fSuces  of  the  lictors  leading  the  way  into  the  Hall  of 
Judgment. 

^'Beausetnooubt''  is  her  latest  publication, — that  book  is  simply 
an  episode  of  a  larger  work,  entitled,  originally,  "The  retrospect 
of  Miriam  Montfort,''  which  was  considered  too  long  for  the  Press 
—  and  therefore  mutilated  by  having  the  beginning  and  the  end 
summarily  cut  ofil  Mrs-Warfield  intended  to  work  these  fragments 
up  into  another  volume,  but  we  doubt  whether  her  failing  health  will 
permit  her  to  carry  out  this  infusorial  scheme.  We  have  read  the 
work,  as  it  was  originally  composed,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  Mrs.  Warfield  did  herself  great  injustice  in  this  decapitation  of 
her  book.  She  composes  usually  in  the  form  of  the  English  three- 
volume  novel ;  the  truth  is,  she  is  not  American,  either  in  her  genius, 
tastes,  or  knowledge  of  literature.  8he  b  neither  fast  nor  superficial; 
sensational  she  is,  because  she  is  dramatic  by  nature,  and  is  a  Poet 
writing  prose.  Like  Gcethe,  with  her  every  emotion,  every  incident 
finds  its  vent  in  rhyme ;  and  to  one  whom  she  honors  suffidently  to 
allow  of  entrance  into  her  inner  life,  the  glancing  over  her  books  of 
lilSS.  poems  is  a  revelation  of  her  entire  life.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  extent  of  her  ability  nuiy  never  be  known  during  her  mortal  life. 
"  They  learn  in  suflTering  what  they  teach  in  song,'' —  and  at  her  door 
the  god  of  silence  stands  ever  irith  his  finger  on  his  lip ;  honored  and 
worshipped,  no  irreverent  hand  will  be  allowed  to  lift  the  veil  which 
falls  before  the  inner  life^  ' 

It  is  very  unjust  to  such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Warfield,  to  attempt  to 
give  any  idea  of  her  powers  by  cutting  out  a  paragraph,  or  an  oco^ 
sional  poem,  and  setting  it  at  the  end  of  such  an  article  as  this, — and 
I  refuse  to  do  it  ''In  all  good  works,"  Buskin  says,  ''Every  part  ia 
connected,  so  that  any  single  portion  is  imperfect  when  isolated."  -  This 
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18  JQst  the  case  liere — one  knows  not  whmti  or  where  to  chooie.  In 
Uus  Abyasmian  butchery  of  cutting  m  steak  from  a  living  animal,  and 
holding  it  up  as  a  sample  of  meat,  we  feel  more  inclined  to  take  what 
comes  first  to  hand.  Mrs.  Warfield  excels  in  descriptions  of  storms. 
The  storm  in  ''Beanseincourty**  page  94,  is  verj  fine;  and  the  storm 
on  the  lake,^  in  her  little  tale  dubbed  by  the  publisher  '*The  Bomanoe 
of  the  Green  Seal,**  (a  name  remindbg  one  inyoluntarily  of  cham* 
pagne  wine,)  is  very  remarkable. 

''All  human  work  is  necessarily  imperfect,**  *  and  our  friend  is  only 
human.  Her  life  has  not  been  gay — her  books  are  sad.  8he  has 
lived  too  much  out  of  the  world.  In  this  day  a  writer  must  study 
men,  as  well  as  books — a  woman's  life  is  necessarily  limited,  and  a 
wounded  heart  seeks  quiet  and  isolation.  If  Mrs.  Warfield  had  the 
large  experience  of- cities  and  men  that  ''George  Sand**  and  '* George 
Eliot*'  have  had,  she  would  write  with  them.  As  it  is,  her  genius  is 
sometimes  morbid,  but  it  is  always — geniui.  Her  war-songs  can  be 
read  in  the  collection  of  "Southern  Poems  of  the  War,**  made  by  her 
friend.  Miss  Emily  V.  Mason. 

Mrs.  Warfield  resides  on  a  farm  in  Peewee  Valley,  near  Louisville^ 
Kentucky. 
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ELIZA  A-  DUPUY. 

MISS  DUPUY,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  the 
authors  of  the  South,  is  the  descendant  of  that  Colonel  Dupoy 
who  led  the  band  of  Huguenot  exiles  to  the  banks  of  James  Kver. 
Colonel  Dupuy's  grave  is  still  exhibited  in  the  old  church  whose 
ruins  consecrate  the  ancient  site  of  Jamestown.  Her  maternal  grand- 
fitther  was  Captain  Joel  Sturdevant,  who  raised  a  company  at  his  own 
expense,  and  fought  gallantly  throughout  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Miss  Dnpuy  b  also  related  by  blood  to  the  Watkins  family  of  Virginia. 
One  of  her  best  novels  is  founded  on  the  story  of  "The  Hugue* 
not  Exiles;''  many  of  the  incidents  therein  are  drawn  from  family 
tradition.  Miss  Dupuy  was  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.  After  the  death 
of  her  fitther,  her  fiunily  experienced  heavy  reverses  of  fortune,  and 
girl,  then  a  handsome,  stately,  dark*haired  maiden,  with  a  spirit 
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worthy  of  her  lineage,  stepped  boldl  j  forward  to  Bid  in  the  support  of 
her  younger  brother  and  sbter.  She  was  competent  to  teach.  She 
became  a  governess  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ellis,  of  Natchex, 
where  she  had  charge  of  the  education  of  his  daughter,  now  known 
as  the  author  of  several  books,  publbhing  under  the  name  of  "  FilLa." 
Miss  Dupuy  found  a  pleasant  home  here,  where  she  was  thrown  con- 
tinually into  the  society  of  such  women  as  Eleanor  and  Catherine  Ware^ 
and  such  men  as  8.  8.  Prentiss,  John  Boss,  Boyd,  and  Bingaman. 
Natchez  at  that  time  boasted  a  brilliant  circle  of  wit  and  intellect^ 
and  the  handsome  young  governess,  with  her  dignified  reserve  and 
noble  pride,  was  one  of  its  ornaments.  Miss  Dupuy  began  to  write 
very  early.  While  at  Natchez  she  wrote  the  **  Conspirator/'  and  read 
it  aloud  to  her  little  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  Eleanor  Ware 
and  she  used  to  have  grand  literary  symposiums,  where  they  would 
read  their  productions  to  each  other  and  to  gentle  Mr&  Ellis,  who 
sympathized  warmly  in  their  tastes,  and  little  ''Filia"  would  often 
hide  in  a  comer  to  listen. 

With  some  difficulty  Miss  Dupuy  succeeded  in  getting  her  ''Gon- 
spirator**  published.  It  is  a  story  of  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr.  It  was  successful— -over  25,000  copies  of  this  novel  have  been 
sold.  She  now  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  writing,  and  gradually 
was  enabled  to  give  up  the  irksome  confinement  of  a  teacher's  life. 
She  taught  after  thb  in  a  **  Country  Neighborhood,"  near  Natchez^ 
where  she  wrote  her  novel  of  that  name.  She  has  written  constantly 
ever  since.  She  was  unfortunate  in  the  failure  of  her  publisher  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  her  copyrights,  which  would  have  supplied  her 
now  with  a  handsome  income..  She  has  always  been  wonderfully 
industrious,  a  patient  worker,  and  very  exacting  of  hersel£  She 
labors  usually  about  four  hour»  every  morning,  and  her  MSS..are  only 
corrected  when  sent  to  the  printer.  Her  physical  health  has  been  firm 
and  vigorous,  else  she  could  never  have  endured  such  a  drain  upon 
her  mental  powers.  She  is  a  tall,  large,  nobly  developed  woman, 
with  healthy  nerves — mem  sana  in  eorpore  iana.  She  has  always 
been  calm,  firm,  simple,  but  reticent  in  nature  and  deportment,— a 
woman  everywhere  respected  and  often  much  beloved.  She  has  pre-, 
served  her  friends  through  life  unchanged.  She  is  a  friend  in  the  rainy 
days  of  existence  as  well  as  in  sunshine  —  immaculate^  pure,hi^ 
principled  and  companionable;  her  features  are  large  and  well  moulded, 
Greek  in  outline;  her  eyes  blue;  and  her  hur,  which  was  very  abnn- 
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dani  ia  early  womanhood,  rippling  and  satiny,  fell  in  ebon  wayet^  a 
flood  of  tresseSy  below  her  knee.  She  wore  it  usually  in  a  broad, 
heavy  braid  around  her  head,  like  a  diadem,  while  a  multitude  of 
ringlets  streamed  over  her  cheeks ;  the  crown  of  hair  a  coifihre  not 
nnsuited  to  her  lazge  head  and  stately  frame.  She  moves  softly  and 
tranquilly,  but  decidedly.  Her  voice  is  sweet  and  pleasing  in  tone^ 
bat  distinct  and  dear  in  its  low  articulation.  She  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  past  in  writing  for  Bonner's  ''Ledger.^  She  is  bound 
by  contract  to  famish  Mr.  Bonner  with  a  thousand  pages  annually. 
She  is  really  a  lUUraieur  by  profession,  and  an  honest  and  fiuthful 
one.  In  consequence,  she  improves  in  her  writings.  She  is  faithM 
to  her  art  Her  recent  novel  of  "  Tlie  Evil  Oenius,^  furnished  to  the 
Ledger,  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as  the  best  of  her  numerous 
writings.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  such  abundant 
material,  and  scarcely  necessary,  as  Miss  Dupuy's  novels  are  so  gen* 
erally  popular. 

She  resides  now  at  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky. 

She  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  these  remarkable  words,  in  answer 
to  a  question:  ''As  a  Southern  woman,  I  would  sooner  have  thrust 
my  himd  in  a  blazing  fire,  as  the  Roman  youth  did,  than  have  taken  a 
pen  in  it,  to  throw  discredit  on  my  own  people^'' 

Kone  who  ever  knew  her  intimately,  could  conceive  of  Miss  Dupuy's 
failing  in  any  duty,  toward  God,  or  friends,  or  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  novels  furnished  to  the  ''New  York 
Ledger  ** :  "  The  Lost  Deeds,"  "  Mysterious  Marriage,"  "  White  Ter^ 
ror,*'  "OuUaw's  Bride,''  "Life  Curse,"  "Warning  Voice,"  "Secret 
Chamber,"  "  Family  Secret,"  "  Lady  of  Ashhurst,"  "  Fatal  Error," 
" Evil  Genius,"  and  " The  Dead  Heart;"  and  she  has  published  in 
book-form,  —  "  Merton ;  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution,"  "  The  Conspirator," 
**  Emma  Walton,  or  Trials  and  Triumphs,"  "  The  Country  Neighboi^ 
hood,"  "  Celeste,  or  The  Pirate's  Daughter,"  "  The  Separation,"  "  The' 
Divorce,"  "  The  Coquette's  Punishment,"  "  Florence,  or  The  Fatal 
Vow,"  "  The  Concealed  Treasure,"  "  Ashldgh,"  "  The  Planter's  Daugh- 
ter," and  "  The  Huguenot  Exiles." 
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THE  DAQUERREOTYPE  FROM  THE  DEAD  MAN'S  EYE. 

One  bright  moming,  toward  the  close  of  September,  Arden  strolled  to  a 
nook,  a  mile  above  the  &11,  filled  with  rocks  and  water-plants;  and  he 
became  so  absorbed  in  transferring  them  to  his  sketch-book,  that  time  passed  - 
insensibly  on.  The  hours  from  dawn  till  eleven  he  reserved  to  the  claims  of 
his  art;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  other  less  entrandng  labors. 
It  was  his  usual  custom  to  bring  with  him  a  basket  containing  his  frugal 
break&st^  but  this  morning  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  toward  ten  o'clock  he  . 
discovered  that  he  was  very  hungry.  Reluctantly  closing  his  portfolio,  he 
turned  his  loitering  steps  toward  the  cottage,  pausing  every  few  moments  to 
catch  some  new  beauty  in  the  flitting  shades  of  light  upon  the  hill-sides. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  noise — a  trembling  of  the  earth  around,  and  firag- 
menta  of  glass  and  wood  were  thrown  into  the  air.  One  wild  glance  showed 
him  that  the  domed  roof  was  blown  from  the  cottage,  and,  casting  down  all 
that  impeded  his  steps,  he  ran  with  wild  speed  toward  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster. But  he  was  half  a  mile  distant^  and  many  moments  elapsed  before  he 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  cottage.  Swiftly  passing  through  the  hall,  he 
found  the  door  which  separated  Carlyle's  laboratory  room  from  the  body  of 
the  house,  thrown  from  its  hinges,  and  with  inexpressible  anguish  he  saw  his 
cousin  lying  amid  the  wrecks  of  his  apparatus,  utterly  lifeless.  To  raise  him 
up,  scan  his  lineaments,  and  sink  down  in  utter  hopelessness,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment ;  for  he  who  had  studied  every  phase  of  death  as  an  artist^  saw 
its  unmistakable  impress  upon  the  features  of  the  fallen  man.  Yet  there 
was  an  expression  of  resistance  and  anguish  upon  them,  which  forbade  the ' 
idea  that  he  had  perished  from  the  efiects  of  the  explosion. 

In  his  wild  agony,  Arden  called  loudly  on  Carlyle's  name;  but^  alasl  on' 
earth  he  would  never  more  respond  to  that  caU.  He  lifted  him  up,  and 
placed  him  upon  a  large  chair;  as  he  did  so,  he  saw,  with  dilating  eyes,  that 
a  stream'  of  blood  welled  slowly  from  his  throat  A  brief  examination 
satisfied  him  that  his  cousin  had  not  perished  from  the  explosion,  but  that  a 
sharp  weapon  had  severed  the  jugular  vein  at  one  How.  Then  he  knew  Uiat 
he  had  been  murdered,  and  a  sickening  sense  of  self-accusation  overcame 
him.  He  had  brought  him  there,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  which  should 
have  turned  him  from  his  purpose.  A  sudden  tremor  came  over  him,  and 
cold  drops  gathered  on  his  brow ;  for  he  remembered  that  he  had  lured  his 
kinsman  to  that  lonely  spot;  he  was  next  heir  to  property  which  many 
thought  had  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon  Garlyle  to  his  own  injuiy ;  thej 
were  alone  in  the  house^  and  he  might  be  accused  of  having  compassed  hk 
death. 

He  looked  wildly  around  for  help.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  box  containing 
the  plates  which  Carlyle  had  shown  him  a  short  time  before.  Their  convei^ 
sation  flashed  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  rushed  to  his  own  room,  to  remove  the 
instrument  with  which  he  took  daguerreotypes,  in  the  fidnt  hope  that  he 
might  gain  a  due  to  the  murderer,  by  taking  a  picture  of  the  eye  of  the  dead 
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man.  Those  oriv  whidi  acuoAj  yet  liad  b^gnn  to  gbuw  in  daoth,  might  be 
made  to  shadow  forth  the  fonn  on  which  th^  had  last  gaaed,  and  thne  rereal 
the  dread  secret  of  hJa  tiagic  &teL 

With  incredible  speed,  Arden  pkced  the  lens  at  the  proper  focii%  took  the 
prepared  plate,  and  aiQiisted  the  figure  of  the  dead  man.  The  light  firoa 
abore  Ml  npon  the  ghastly  form,  with  the  life-stream  slowly  welling  OTer  the 
snowy  linen  of  his  shirt-bosom^  and  he  could  hate  cried  aloud  in  the  agony 
of  his  soul  at  that  fearfiil  sight;  but  this  was  no  time  to  give  way  to  emotion; 
he  must  to  work  to  save  himself  from  the  foulest  susfddon  that  erer  darkened 
the  fiime  of  a  man.  Magnifying  the  eye  to  its  utmost  extent^  with  trembling 
bands,  he  dosed  the  aperture,  and  awaited  the  result  Twenty  was  counted 
more  from  the  rapid  pulsations  of  his  hearty  than  from  any  effort  of  his  own, 
and  he  remoYed  the  plate. 

Exdted  as  he  was^he  submitted  the  pictureto  the  usual  diemlcal  tests  with 
extreme  csre^  though  he  scarody  hoped  for  any  suocessflil  result  to  the  ex* 
periment  It  was  alone  suggested  by  the  desperate  drcnmstances  in  whidi 
he  was  placed,  and  with  forerish  doubt  he  watdied  the  lines  as  they  appeared 
upon  the  highly  polished  surfiice.  To  his  unbounded  amaaement^  the  eye 
was  delineated  bold  and  dear,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina  was  risible 
a  distinctly  ouUined  head  I  Using  a  powerfhl  magnifying  glass,  he  saw  that 
It  was  the  &ce  of  a  young  and  singularly  loTdy  ffiA^  with  heayy  braids  of 
hair  foiling  low  upon  her  cheeks.  The  large  eyes  were  filled  with  mingled 
compassion  and  terror,  and  the  half  parted  lips  expressed  the  extremity  of 
horror. 

Arden  gased  in  amazement  and  incredulity,  though  he  hdd  before  his  eyes 
the  mute  evidence  of  his  skill ;  here  was  a  nearly  perfect  picture  of  a  creature 
so  loYdy  that  under  other  circumstances  his  artist  soul  would  have  bowed 
before  her  as  the  realization  of  his  fairest  ideal  of  woman.  Could  this  crea- 
ture indeed  have  dealt  the  fotal  blow  which  dq>rived  his  kinsman  of  lifoT 
Could  nature  create  a  bdng  so  foir,  and  yet  deny  those  finer  impulses  which 
should  move  one  of  such  perfect  mould  T  But  if  she  had  not  committed  the 
deed,  why  was  she  here,^  why  should  her  lovely  fooe  have  been  the  last  oljeot 
on  which  the  ^es  of  the  desd  man  rested? 

While  tills  scene  progressed,  Arden  was  so  intensdy  exdted  that  he  was 
unconsdous  that  others  had  readied  the  scene  of  action,  and  were  watching 
his  movements  with  intense  eagerness.  As  he  first  turned  the  head  toward 
the  lights  three  persons  entered  the  apartment ;  th^  uttered  exdamations  of 
surprise  and  horror  at  the  terrible  scene  which  met  their  view,  they  gased 
with  him  on  the  fair  image  he  had  so  wonderfbUy  obtained,  but  the  pr^ 
occupied  artist  was  unconsdous  of  it  alL  If  they  toudied  him,  he  shook  of 
thdr  grasp,  but  gave  no  heed  to  them, — when  they  ^estioned  him,  he  heard 
them  not^  His  senses  seemed  frozen  into  unconsdousness  by  the  awftil  shock 
his  nervous  system  had  reodved.  But  one  idea  possessed  him :  to  gain  a 
€lue  to  this  mysterious  deed,  for  whidi  he^  in  all  probability,  would  be  held 
aocountahlit 
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OSl  VERTNER  JEFFREY  was  born  Rosa  Vertner  Griffith. 
Her  father,  John  Griffith,  lived  near  Natchez,  was  a  man  of 
elegant  culture,  and  wrote  very  pretty  little  tales  and  poems,  many  of 
his  Indian  stories  having  been  published  in  the  first-class  Annuals, 
years  ago,  and  several  of  them  highly  complimented  in  England, 
('*  The  Fawn's  Leap,"  and  **  Indian  Bride,''  were  quite  celebrated.) 

Rosa  inherits  her  talents  from  him ;  his  brother,  Wm.  T.  Griffith, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  Mississippi,  in  his 
day.  All  of  the  Griffiths  are  gifted,  having  graceful  manners  —  were 
charming  people.  "Rosa"  is  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Abercrombie,  whose  memory  is  highly  revered  in  Philadelphia,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  an  Episcopal  minbter.  Her 
mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Abercrombie,  was  beautiful  and  accomplished^ 
but  died  early,  leaving  four  little  children;  and  it  was  then  that  Rosa's 
maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Vertner,  adopted  her,  and  was  all  that  an  own 
mother  could  be.  Her  early  childhood  was  passed  at  a  beautiful 
country  place  near  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  called  "Burlington,"  and 
owned  by  her  adopted  father.  She  loved  that  home  as  she  has  never 
loved  another,  "  for  the  attachments  of  imaginative  children  to  local- 
ities are  stronger  than  those  formed  in  after-life."  Some  idea  of  her 
attachment  to  that  lovely  spot  may  be  formed  by  the  perusal  of  her 
beautiful  poem,  **My  Childhood^$  Home."  When  only  ten  years  of 
age,  she  was  taken  to  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her 
education,  and  the  parting  from  "  Burlington^  was  her  first  sorrow. 
She  was  educated  at  the  seminaiy  of  Bishop  Smith,  at  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
was  married,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  to  Claude  M.  Johnson,  a 
I  gentleman  of  elegant  fortuna 

I  A  fiiend  of  Rosa  from  childhood,  says :  "  Rosa  was  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  women,  physically,  that  I  ever  knew ;  her  head  and  face  were 
1  perfect  as  a  Greek  Hebe.    She  is  large  and  full,  with  magnificent  bust 

I  and  arms;  eyes,  real  violet-blue;  mouth,  exquisite,  with  the  reddest 

f  lips;  and  perfect  features;  her  hair,  dark-brown,  glossy,  curling  and 

j  waving  over  a  nobly  proportioned  brow.    She  is  bright,  gay,  joyous^ 

I  and  perfectly  unaffected  in  manner,  full  of  fun  and  even  practical 

jokes,  and  with  the  merriest  laugh."    Such  was  Rosa  the  g^rL 
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After  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  leaving  her  with  four  children,  she 
redded  with  her  adopted  fMirents  until  her  marriage  to  Alexandei 
Jeffrey,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

In  1850,  under  the  signature  of  '*  Rosa,"  she  became  a  contributor 
to  the  '^  Louisville  Journal,"  of  which  Geo.  D.  Prentice  was  editor. 
A  great  number  of  her  poems  appeared  in  this  journal,  although  from 
Ume  to  time  she  contributed  to  the  principal  literary  journals  of  the 
country.  In  1857,  her  poems  were  published  in  a  volume  by  Ticknor 
A  fields,  Boston,  and  elicited  from  the  press  throughout  the  country 
the  warmest  tributes  of  praise. 

The  following  pretty  complimentary  notice  of  **  Poems  by  Rosa," 
was  written  by  the  lamented  hero-poet,  Theodore  (yHara:— 

'^  If  in  the  general  distribution  of  blessings,  Providence  has  been  Impart 
tial,  and  so  bestowed  its  fiivors  as  to  equalize  the  condition  of  human  beings^ 
there  are  instances  in  which  exceptions  seem  to  occur  that  utterly  overthrow 
the  idea  of  universal  equity.  The  author  of  these  exquisite  lyrical  gems  fur- 
nishes an  example  in  point  Young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  with  every  en* 
joyment  which  health  can  covet,  or  admiration  afford,  or  fortune  procure,  she 
might  have  been  denied,  without  injustice,  those  brilliant  g^fts  which  often 
alleviate  the  ills  of  poverty,  or  light  the  darkness  of  misfortunei  But  Nature, 
as  if  to  illustrate  the  munificence  of  her  bounty,  and  signalize  the  object  of  her 
favor  by  a  prodigality  of  blessings,  has  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  ad- 
dition to  great  personal  beauty,  gentleness  of  disposition,  vast  fortune,  and 
all  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  the  lofty  attributes  of  genius.  We  have  read 
this  volume  with  the  deepest  pleasure.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  which  does 
not  breathe  the  inspiration  of  true  poetry.  There  is  no  pretension,  no 
straining  after  effect,  no  stilted  phraseology,  seeking  in  its  pompous  flow  to 
dignify,  by  mere  word-draping,  trivial  commonplace  impressions,  but  a  gen- 
uine outpouring  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  gives  to  the  occurrences 
of  daily  life  the  fascination  of  romance.  We  have  seldom  seen  developed  in 
a  higher  degree  that  subtile  power  which  clothes  with  a  mantle  of  tendemeis 
and  beanty  every  object  which  it  touches.  Memory  and  imagination  mingle 
their  trophies  in  the  lovely  pictures  which  she  paints ;  and  so  faultless  is  the 
akill  with  which  they  are  blended,  that  some  of  these  poems  seem  an  exquis- 
ite tissue  of  interwoven  light  and  shade.  The  style  is  easy  and  glowing,  the 
language  chosen  with  scrupulous  taste, — or  rather  not  chosen  at  all,  lor  it 
seems  to  be  but  an  atmosphere  of  the  thoughts  which  it  envelops, — the 
imagery  is  striking  and  appropriate,  and  always  perfect  in  its  analogies ;  the 
sentiment  tender  and  noble,  reflecting  in  beautifbl  harmony  the  radiance  of 
intellect  with  the  cheering  warmth  of  true  womanly  feeling. 

^  Among  the  poems  which  specially  excited  our  admiration  we  may  mention 
'  ^The  Sunset  City,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  .specimens  of  de- 
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scriptive  poetry  we  luiTe  ever  read.  Every  line  seems  to  glow  with  brilliant 
geDis,  and  over  all  is  thrown  a  goigcons  emblazonry  of  fiincy  which  dazzles 
and  deludes  the  mind  by  its  sparkling  splendor.  'The  First  Eclipse'  is  a 
poem  in  blank  verse,  of  greater  length  and  of  much  higher  order.  In  it,  the 
author  conceives  and  describes  the  lofty  mission  of  science^  its  noble  elevation 
above  the  commoner  pursuits  of  life,  its  glorious  achievements  and  rewards^ 
although  the  instrument  by  which  its  triumphs  were  accomplished  may  pass 
unnoted  from  the  memory  of  men.  The  crowning  jewel  of  the  casket  is 
'  The  Frozen  Ship.'  This  beautiful  story  exhibits  the  highest  order  of 
poetic  merit  The  argument  is  most  happily  conceived,  the  surroundings 
are  all  grouped  with  perfect  propriety,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  de- 
nouement is  most  artistically  wrought.  The  piece  abounds  In  graphic,  life- 
like descriptions,  in  delicate  tenderness  of  expression  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  sentiment.  .  .  • 

"  In  perusing  these  poems  and  contemplating  their  countless  infinity  of 
gems,  we  lose  the  power  to  discriminate  in  the  general  and  dazzling  impres- 
sion of  their  brilliancy,  like  the  Chaldee  shepherd,  who  has  gazed  upon  the 
starry  splendors  of  the  firmament  till  his  overpowered  vision  can  distinguish 
but  one  unbroken  sheen  of  glorjj* 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Mrs.  JefTrey  published,  through  Sheldon  A 
Co.,  New  York,  a  novel  entitled  "  Woodbum,*'  of  which  we  give  the 
following  review* 

(From  tk4  " Laut99ilU  JoumaL'^ 

**  Wgodburn  :  A  Novel.  —  Several  weeks  ago,  in  announcing  this  work^ 
as  forthconuDg,  we  said: 

" '  AVhere  its  scene  is  laid,  or  what  its  plot  is,  or  who  is  its  hero  or  heroine^ 
are  points  upon  which  the  public  as  yet  have  received  no  inkling;  but  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  fair  authoress  must  feel 
assured,  that,  in  respect  to  the  scene  and  plot,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects, 
the  production  will  be  brimful  of  charm.  Her  l^on  .of  admirers  feel  a 
world  of  curiosity  respecting  the  work,  but  no  solicitude.  They  confide  im* 
plicitly,  as  they  wdl  may,  in  her  rare  and  beautiful  powers.' 

^^  *'  We  are  now  able  to  say  that  this  implicit  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

It  has  been  nobly  Justified:  Woodbum,  in  respect  to  the  scene  and  plot^  as 
well  as  in  all  other  respects,  is  indeed  brimful  of  charm.    In  support  of  this' 

^  judgment^  we  beg  to  adduce  the  following  noUce  from  the  Hartford  Onarant^ 

which  is  one  of  many  favorable  notices  that  we  might  dte,  and  which  throws 
quite  as  much  light  on  the  scene  and  plot  and  principal  character!^  as  we 
think  a  person  who  has  not  read  the  novel  is  entitled  to  recdve. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet»  in  these  days  of  the  sensational  Braddon-Wood 

V  school  of  fiction,  a  story  possessing  so  much  real  ability  as  "  WoodbnriL" 

The  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  at  the  South ;  and  the  many  fine  pic- 
tures of  its  sunny  landscapes,  with  which  the  book  abounds^  relieve  the 
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intense  interert  of  the  stoiy.  Most  of  the  chencten  tie  drawn  with  greet 
devemessy  end  e  few  in  sach  clear  outlines  that  we  led  assured  we  have  met 
them  in  real  life.  The  hero  and  heroine^  Mr.  Clifford  and  Ethd  Linton,  ars 
fine  diaracteia.  Both  possess  the  nohlest  qualities  of  mind  and  hearty  and 
the  reader  will  be  in  love  with  them  from  the  first  The  Tillain  of  the  story, 
who  hears  the  harsh-sounding  name  of  Basil  Thorn,  is  a  rtal  villain.  For 
unmitigated  scoundreUsm  and  remorseless  hatred  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
him.  His  miserable  death  in  the  woods  is  a  relief  to  us.  Rachd  Thorn,  a 
sort  of  Becky  Sharp,  but  without  Becky's  triumphs^  is  a  powerfully  drawn 
character.  One  of  the  best  personages  in  the  book  is  the  narrator  herself. 
Amy  Percy — bright ,  shrewd,  honest — a  girl  who,  disappointed  in  her  first 
loTc^  doesn't  believe  in  breaking  her  heart  therefor.  The  plot  is  ably 
managed,  and  the  secret  that  hangs  about  Doctor  Foeter  and  the  maniac,  is 
so  skilfully  concealed  until  the  denouement,  that  it  is  imposdble  to  guess  at 
it.  There  is  mudi  acnteness  displayed  in  many  of  the  author's  reflections 
and  obserrations.  Her  style  is  dear,  compact^  and  animated,  and  with  ooca- 
aional  exuberance  reminding  us  of  Miss  Presoott  *' Woodbum''  will  add 
largely  to  Mrs.  Jeffrey's  fiune^  and  in  the  difiieult  fidd  of  fiction-writing  she 
will  take  high  rank.' 

''This  is  very  high  praise,  but  not  too  high.  It  la  rather  below  than 
above  the  merits  of '  Woodbum.'  The  ftsdnation  of  the  story  is  complete. 
Ko  reader  who  crosses  the  threshold  will  pause  short  of  the  recesses  whidi 
enshrine  the  mysteiy.  Kor  is  the  style  unworthy  of  the  story.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  story  blazes  in  the  style  like  a  gem  in  its  setting.  '  Woodbum '  is 
a  sueoess.    Considered  as  a  first  eilbrt  in  the  fidd  of  fiction,  it  is  a  brilliant 
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Here  is  a  word-picture  of  the  heroine :  — > 

''  Ethd  Linton  was  the  most  superb  beauty  I  ever  saw.  At  that  time  past 
the  bloom  of  early  youth,  being  twenty-five^  yet  her  lovdincss  had  ripened — 
matured  — losing  not  freshness,  yet  gaining  depth  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion, in  its  growth  to  full  perfection.  She  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  ^- 
a  wavy,  graceful  figure,  yet  so  round,  there  were  no  harsh  angles  there  to  mar 
Its  stately  symmetry ;  fair,  veiy  fair,  with  large,  lustrous  hazel  eyes,  into  whose 
dear  depths  you  might  gaxe  long  and  earnestly,  and  while  gazing,  fed  as  wdl 
assured  that  the  soul  within  was  a  temple  of  purity  and  truth,  as  in  watching 
the  stars,  we  know  those  blue  steeps  which  they  adorn  are  boundary-lines  to 
a  world  of  angels.  The  features  were  regular,  yet  not  with  the  severe  per- 
fection of  a  Grecian  statue.  And  it  was  the  ever-changing  lights  and  shades 
of  expression,  that  constituted  Ethd's  diief  attraction ; — the  glow,  the  beam 
of  intellect,  the  bewitdiing  smiles  or  laugh  of  gayety — at  times  almost 
childish  in  its  ringing  merriment^  and  then,  a  shadow  of  moumfulness  flit- 
ting over  her  fitce,  edipdng  its  light  like  wreaths  of  purple  vapor,  thatsom^> 
'  times  start  suddenly  across  the  gloiy  of  a  summer  sky,  breaking  into  diim- 
mering  gleams  the  glow  of  sunshine  on  some  enchanting  landscape^  yet 
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sbnding  it  so  softly,  so  dreamily,  that  we  know  not  which  to  deem  most  lovely, 
the  living  picture  bathed  in  light,  or  shadowed  by  its  veil  of  purple  cloud. 
My  sister's  hair  was  her  crowning  beauty.  Grolden-brown,  silky,  and  abun- 
dant, it  rippled  in  shining  waves  over  her  white  brow,  and,  braided  into  a 
mass  at  the  back  of  her  regal  head,  shone  like  a  halo — illuminating  her 
whole  form." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  stroke  of  pathos : 

"Still,  Cecil  Clare  continued  to  preach— Sunday  after  Sunday  rising  up 
with  that  white,  still  fiice,  whose  very  calmness  told  a  tale  of  fearful,  inward 
struggle ;  and  once,  when  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  requested  for 
Pearl,  (when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,)  his  voice  grew  so  low  and  tremulouSy 
we  knew  that  it  swept  over  a  well  of  unshed  tears,  like  the  sad  wailing  wind 
of  Autumn,  when  through  some  lone  valley  it  comes,  with  a  sobbing  sound, 
drearily  sweepini;  over  deep,  still  waters." 

And  here  are  acute  reflections: 

"  Poor,  dear,  beautiful  Ethel ! — if  they  could  only  have  met  before  her  first 
miserable  marriage !  Yet  when  I  sugg;ested  this  to  Cecil  Clare  the  other  day, 
he  looked  very  grave,  and  said :  '  Don't  suppose,  because  events  are  contrary 
to  what  our  feeble  judgment  may  deem  best,  that  it  is  so,  or  that  we  could 
better  the  order  of  things  by  arranging  them  to  suit  ourselves ;  for,  by  cul- 
tivating such  thoughts,  we  put  our  little  mite  of  earthly  wisdom  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  Almighty  One  who  never  has  erred  and  never  can  err.  Had 
your  cousin  met  Mr.  Clifford  in  her  early  youth,  they  might  not  have  been 
congenial  in  disposition  and  temper,  as  they  now  appear  to  be^  f<Nr  she  has 
doubtless  been  softened  and  strengthened  by  early  trials ;  and,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  his  history,  there  is  a  sad,  firm,  calm  look  about  Mr.  Clifford, 
which  indicates  that  he  has  borne  some  heavy  weight  of  sorrow  patiently, 
and  met  reverse  of  fortune  bravely  as  a  man — n^ignedly  as  a  Christian. 
Perhaps  they  both  needed  this  to  make  them  what  they  now  are^  and  (if 
destined  for  each  other)  it  is  £Eir  better  they  never  met  until  now ;  for  God 
orders  all  things  well.  Suppose  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  human  being,  had 
the  government  and  direction  of  everything,  even  on  this  little  globe  of  ours 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  boundless  universe)  for  one  day,  how  would  it  end? 
In  roiserr,  confusion,  and  ruin.  Let  us  not  then  presume,  in  the  weakness 
of  human  folly,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  God.' " 


Mrs.  Jeffrey  has  several  novels  in  MS.,  and  a  poem  which  she  thinks 
possesses  more  merit  than  anything  she  ever  wrote,  entitled  "  Florence 
Vale."  Oazton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia,  publbh  in  the 
winter  of  1870,  "Daisy  Dare,  and  Baby  Power,"  a  poem  illustrated. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey's  residence  is  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Oetobw,  lS7f. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  "FLORENCE  VALR-* 

I  luLTe  been  blest,— ao  fdly  blest— that,  basking  in  the  light 
Of  pnrple  J07 — grief  was  to  me  like  a  wild  stonny  night 
To  those  who  sweqp  silk  cuitains  back,  and  watch  the  shut-oat  gloom 
Amid  the  rosj  atmosphere  of  a  loxorioos  room. 

I  knew  that  death  was  in  the  world,  and  woe^  and  bitterness, 
But — insolent  in  happiness — I  thought  of  sorrow  less 
Than  children  think  of  eold,  who  gaze  on  painted  polar  seaa 
'Mid  Syrian  roses — 'neath  Uie  shade  of  balmy  citron-trees.  ^ 

And  when  it  came — Heaven  dealt  the  blow  with  an  unsparing  hand: 
I  dreamed  in  Eden ;  to  awake  'mid  wastes  of  burning  sand. 
Life's  dreaij  wastes  which  'neath  a  load  of  hate^  I  'to  wandered  through 
Weaiy,  as  'neath  his  Saviour's  corae^  speeds  on  the  **  Wandering  Jew." 

As  scatt^ed  graves,  that  dot  with  gloom  the  eastern  traveller*8  way, 
80  grief  and  pain  do  sadly  mark  life's  high-road  as  we  stray; 
And  for  that  time  has  Memory  raised  an  altar  of  rqpret^ 
Among  the  joys,  along  my  path,  like  golden  mile-stonea  sei 

A  glorious  type  of  womanhood,  whose  very  waywardness 
B^;o]led  my  lips  ere  they  could  chide^  to  smile  on  her  bliss, 
A  nature  with  no  hidden  shoals,  but  dear  as  wavea  that  show 
To  marineni  through  crystal  deeps,  the  oorsl-reefe  below  1 

I  hate,  aye^  loathe,  the  very  tiiought,  that  Love's  blest  name  is  given 
To  passions  scarce  more  like  to  it  than  Hell  is  like  to  Heaven, 
By  one,  the  feelings  are  refined,  as  streams  are  purified 
In  sparry  caves,  or  shining  sands,  through  which  they  ofttimes  glide. 

The  other  is  like  some  foul  spring,  where  (lured  hj  thirst)  we  drink. 
To  find  a  noxious,  burning  tide,  with  ashes  on  its  brink, 
And  lol  it  doth  pollute  the  soul,  as  erst  the  Qod-cursed  Kile 
"With  waves  of  Uood  the  sunny  lands  of  E^^ypt  did  defile. 

And  from  that  time^  above  tiie  wreck  of  hopca  so  bright  and  Uest^ 
Within  my  heart  revengeful  hate  uprearod  his  snaky  crest^ 
And  on  each  tender,  prayerfiil  thought  a  foul  pollution  shed. 
Like  blood  upon  a  battle-field,  staining  the  daisies  red. 

*T1mm  •xtraoCs  art  takta  at  raadoa  fkou  tb«  M88. 


AGNES  LEONARD. 

THIS  lady  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  O.  L.  Leonard,  celebrated  as  a  "mathematician."  He 
practised  medicine  in  the  city  of  Louisville  for  many  years ;  yet,  de- 
sirous of  giving  his  children  the  best  possible  educational  advantages 
under  his  direct  supervision,  he  gave  up  his  practice  as  a  physician, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Masonic  College,  at  La  Grange,  Ky.,  and  was 
afterward  President  of  the  Henry  Female  College,  at  New  Castle,  Ky. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Agnes  began  to  write  for  the  press.  Her  first 
article  was  a  short  effort  at  versification,  which  was  published  in  the 
Louisville  "Journal,"  and  noticed  by  George  D.  Prentice,  the  god- 
father of  so  many  Southern  writers,  as  follows : 

"A  young  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  sends  us  a  piece  of  poetry,  written 
when  she  was  only  ten.  Though  hardly  worthy  to  be  published,  it  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  bud  of  genius,  which,  properly  cultivated,  will  expand 
into  a  glorious  fiower." 

Since  this  d^buiy  Miss  Leonard  has  written  almost  constantly,  under 
the  nam  de  plume  of  "  MoUie  Myrtle,"  but  of  late  years  under  her  own 
name.  Li  1863  a  collection  of  her  earlier  efforts  appeared  in  book- 
form,  under  the  title  of  "Myrtle  Blossoms."  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  volume,  the  merit  being  of  a  negative  order.  Some  of 
the  poems  were  very  good;  one  critic  saying:  "These poems  are  so 
harmonious,  as  almost  to  set  themselves  to  music." 

Miss  Leonard's  mother  died  when  she  was  a  small  child,  and  her 
father  remaining  unmarried,  and  very  indulgent^  Miss  Agnes  led  a 
Irving,  gypsying  sort  of  life,  following  her  own  inclinations,  and 
studying  persons  rather  than  books. 

Miss  Leonard  contributed  to  the  Chicago  "Sunday  Times,"  in  1867, 
a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "Men,  Women,  and  Beasts,"  and  also 
contributed  regularly  to  the  "Sunday  Tribune"  of  said  city,  and  the 
Louisville  "Sunday  Courier."  Carleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  1867  a  novel  from  her  pen,  entitled  "Vanquished,"  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  sequel,  under  title  of  "  Philip  Arion's  Wife." 

Miss  Leonard's  penonnd  is  thus  sketched  by  a  prominent  author  of 
our  Southern  country: 

S9 
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"I  can  bring  ber  Teiy  dutinctly  before  1117  'mind't  eye^*  in  ber  taU  and 
slender  snoe.  She  u  yoathlol  in  appearance  and  in  rcalii/,  and  poasc«es 
t  face  almost  as  perfect  aa  a  Greek  bM-rdte(  and  fbil  of  power  and  paaflon» 
vith  capabilitiea  both  of  sweeCnesa  and  satire.  Her  oonvcrMtional  powen 
are  brillianty  yet  tinged  with  melancholy^  which  some  might  mistake  for  blt^ 
teraem,  Soisibility  and  pride  are  the  two  distinctiTO  expressions  of  her  foa- 
tares;  and  like  many  enthusiasts^  she  has  found  the  world  she  lires  in  but 
'Desd-Sea  apples'  to  the  taste.  In  some  of  her  easays  there  is  deeper  pathoe 
and  keener  wit  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  her  pleasing  noTel,  'Vanquished.' 
Tbe  poem,  'Angel  of  Sleep/  is  fuU  of  singular  abandon  and  beauty." 

Fnnn  the  nnmeroas  notices  of  "  Vanquished/'  I  make  extracts  from 
a  candid  reyiew  that  appeared  in  the  ''Chicago  Tribune **: 

"'Vanquished'  may  be  considered  Miss  Leonard's  first  sustained  work, 
and  her  real  debai  before  the  literary  world  at  large.  It  is  not  a  gracious  task 
at  any  time  to  criticise  the  first  eflbrt  of  a  debuianU  in  any  department  of  ait, 
and  it  is  especially  ungracious  in  literature;  but  a  TCiy  candid  perusal  of 
'Vanquished'  has  oouYinced  us  that^  while  the  dibui  may  not  be  a  success 
of  enthosiasBiy  it  is  a  success  far  more  pronounced  and  positiTe  than  that 
achiered  by  the  majority  of  young  writers  of  fiction,  and  that  she  has  secured 
a  position  with  her  first  book  which  she  may  make  permanent  for  the  future, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  increased  skill  in  construction,  and  the  power  of  con- 
densation which  experience  will  pre  to  her. 

"The  story  of  '  Vanquished,'  concisely  stated,  is  the  struggle  of  life, — the 
conflict  which  is  fought  on  each  indiridual  battle-ground  between  inclination 
and  duty.    The  ground-work  of  the  story  has  been  skilfhUy  laid.    The  char- 
acters are  introduced  in  qiuck  succession,  and  many  of  them  are  drawn  with 
a  Huthfulness  and  distinctness  of  outline  which  stamps  them  at  once  as  por^ 
tratta.    Her  characters  all  bear  the  impress  of  probability,  without  a  trace 
<^  the  exaggerated,  high  tragic,  and  melo-dramatic  tone  which  pertains  to 
moBt  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  latter-day  fiction.    Some  of  them,  such 
u  the  cynical  Rashton,  Dr.  Kent,  the  inquisitive  Mr.  Bagshaw,  and  hia 
homely  but  delightfully  domestic  wife;  Philip  Arion,  the  minister;  Bemico 
Kent,  who  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  story,  and  Olive,  are  complete  and  har- 
mooious  in  their  portraiture,  and  never  lose  their  identity.  There  are  othen^ 
nch  sa  Oswald  Kent^  Anrelia,  his  sister,  and  the  Brainarda,  who  are  000- 
aected  with  every  phase  of  the  story,  and  yet  are  very  imperfectly  sketched. 
8till  others,  introduced  as  accessories,  having  no  relation  to  the  general 
BiOTement  of  the  story,  such  as  the  Murdlains^  the  Bonnivets,  the  Mortimer 
Browns,  the  Melboumes,  and  others,  are  very  happy  instances  of  character 
painting,  with  a  very  few  touches  of  the  brush.    A  few  illustradons  of  this 
will  explain  what  we  mean.    George  Bonnivet  was  the  kind  of  man  that  a 
eertain  dass  of  women  prey  upon  remonelessly,  tormenting  the  poor  fellow 
to  death,  and  then  bestowing  any  amount  of  posthumoui  praise  upon  the 
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Tirtim's  memory^  wearing  tbeir  widow's  weeds  complacently,  and  declaring  | 

thftt  'he  was  the  best  of  men.'    John  Meggs,  whose  standard  of  perfection  i 

was  apple-pie,  and  saw  'apple-pie  personified  in  Miss  Leila;'  Mr.  Lyons,  | 

who  was  'a  mature  young  man  of  twenty-fiye,'  or  'a  youthfully  disposed  per- 
son of  forty,  it  was  doubtful  which;'  Mrs.  Murdlain,  without  whom  'Murd- 
lain  was  a  cipher;  with  her,  their  representation  of  society  was  not  to  be 
scorned.  Mr.  Murdlain,  minus  Mrs.  Murdlain,  was  nothing.  Mr.  Murd- 
lain, plus  Mrs.  Murdlain,  was  the  first  member  of  an  equation,  to  be  finished 
with  immensity.' 

"The  movement  of  the  story  is  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the  real  dSnouemeni^ 
the  relation  between  Olive  and  Dr.  Rashton,  is  very  skilfully  concealed  until 
the  proper  moment  The  most  acute  reader  would  hardly  suspect  the  key 
which  is  to  explain  the  connection  between  characters,  and  the  final  unfold- 
ing of  the  plot  and  disposition  of  the  people  who  have  been  moving  upon 
the  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  book —  this  utter  con- 
cealment of  motif f  and  its  disclosure  just  at  the  right  time  to  the  reader, 
without  having  offered  a  hint  of  its  nature,  or  betrayed  a  due  which  might 
have  weakened  the  interest  in  the  story. 

"There  is  one  respect  in  which  'Vanquished' differs  from  almost  every 
other  work  of  fiction.  We  can  scarcely  recall  one  written  by  a  young  lady, 
in  which  the  author  has  not  treated  us  to  a  very  glowing  description  of  scen- 
ery, drawn  out  with  painful  minuteness,  and  devoted  to  'fine  writing;'  to 
personal  pictures,  in  w*hich  each  picture  is  limned  for  us,  commencing  with 
the  hair  and  ending  with  the  toes,  and  in  which  we  get  the  exact  shade  of 
the  tresses,  the  color  of  the  eyes,  the  length  of  the  nose,  and  the  curve  of  the 
lips ;  and  to  m3r8terions  toilet  accounts,  in  which  we  get  the  oolor^  texture, 
and  material  of  the  lady's  or  gentleman's  wardrobe,  as  the  case  may  be^  with 
an  extra  touch  of  the  technicalities  of  the  language  of  fashion,  in  the  case 
of  a  bride  or  bridegroom.    Miss  Leonard  has  had  the  good  sense  to  omit  all 

this.    There  is  not  a  single  description  of  scenery  in  the  book. She 

makes  her  characters  describe  themselves  by  their-manners  and  their  convert 
sation,  by  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  which  in  real  life  distinguish  men 
and  women  from  each  other,  and  by  their  actions  in  public  and  private!  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  she  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  result  is,  people 
are  quite  as  sharply  pictured  as  if  she  had  given  us  the  nationality  of 
the  nose,  the  cut  of  the  sleeve,  or  the  size  of  the  slipper.  Her  work  is  nearly 
all  subjective;  a  study  of  characters  rather  than  of  faces,  of  mental  strug- 
gles, trials,  aspirations,  ambitions,  and  motives^  rather  than  of  physical  sur- 
roundings or  objective  scenes.' 

"A  prominent  feature  in  Miss  Leonard's  book  is  her  frequent  departure 
from  the  thread  of  her  story — a  straying  out  as  it  were  from  the  beaten  ^ 

path  into  the  fields — for  the  purpose  of  moraludng.  These  littie  dissertations 
are  thoroughly  healthy  in  their  tone,  often  displaying  a  very  keen  insight 
into  character,  and  are  logical  in  treatment^  although  not  always  carried  oat 
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to  their  final  ranilt^  am  in  aome  of  the  ooaTeisfttiona  between  Berniee  and 

T>E.  HiwihtoD.  Bat,  on  tHe  whole,  they  are  terse,  aphoristic^  and  pleasant^  and 

throv  Uer  charactera  Into  atronser  reUet    We  gire  a  few  of  them  at  random. 

"**  P^n.ia  an.  <Ad  story.     We  realize  this  after  a  time.    We  grow  to  under- 

^tsEndVf  slow  degreea  tlmt  onlj  the  ineonsiderate  are  confidential  concerning 

th«x  soRowa.    Only  tbe  weak  have  groans  extorted  from  them  hj  the  agony 

eC  mne^ueaitr^dbe.* 

m 

''^XoRir  tsliamaa  laTaci.  Donotfocget  Ton  may  consider  this  a  phi^ 
itade,nevezChekeBB  it  la  a  tretli.  After  Goodness,  a  woman's  greatest  posses 
sMmnTaci;  thenBeanty,  then — Intellect  The  last  is  in  most  cases  SQper> 
ffaioiis  in  any  uiuisnal  derelopment  The  first  two  are  indispensable.  Yon 
may  be  for^ven  for  b^ng  a  fool,  if  yon  are  a  graceful  one;  bat  yon  will 
nerer  be  forgiTen  if  yen  lack  Tact' 

" '  Doty  is  grand  and  Bdigion  is  glorionS|  bat  does  not  the  homan  hearti 
steady  and  pore  as  it  may  be,  and  moanUng  on  loTe-flights  often  as  it  dare, 
wnant  a  human  sympathy  perfectly  indulged  to  make  it  healthfU  t ' 

^' We  are  in  the  midst  of  trifiea  that  death  may  make  relics  o£' 

**  'So  with  mind.  Experience  disciplines  it  so  gradually,  it  derelops  so 
»le&tly  and  imperceptibly,  that  we  do  not  realize  its  growth  untfl  some  bitter 
experience  bursts  its  ealyx,  and  we  manrel  at  what  seems  to  be  its  sudden 
mntDzity.  We  say  sorrow  has  matured,  whereas  sorrow  has  simply  expanded 
the  £Mied  petah  that  joy  would  perhaps  hare  kept  hidden,  but  whose 
growth  joy  as  well  as  sorrow  has  assisted.' 

"  Miaa  Leonard  has  an  admirable  rein  of  humor,  and  a  Tery  skUfU  use 
of  the  weapons  of  satire ;  summed  up, '  Vanquished '  may  be  pronounced  a 
gn^*5»y  The  plot  is  well  constructed ;  the  movement  of  the  story  is  regular ; 
the  dfnomemaU  is  skilfolly  sprung  upon  the  reader,  the  characters  are  drawn 
from  life,  and  depend  for  their  interest  upon  their  own  merits,  without  the 
£dfle  coloring  of  improbability,  exaggerstion,  or  sensation,  which  are  the 
prerailing  attributes  of  latter-day  fiction ;  the  style  is  pleasant  and  sketchy, 
end  an  air  of  refinement  pervades  the  whole  book.  It  has  many  of  the 
£uilta  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  all  young  writers,  but  experienct 
wlU  nndoubtedly  point  them  out,  and  suggest  the  meUiod  of  coring  them. 
ATe  aee  no  reason  why  Miss  Leonard  should  not  attain  a  very  high  podtioa 
in  the  llteraiy  worid." 


On  the  29th  of  October,  1868,  Miss  Leonard  was  married  to  Dr.  & 
£.  Scanland,  formerly  of  Kentucky.  t 

Her  yaried  accomplishments  will  adorn  the  domestic  drcle,  as  they 
hare  already  the  social  and  literary  circle. 

Oet^Wr^lMt. 
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"FRA  DIAVOLO.'' 

"Fra  Diavolo/'  that  was  the  play; 
And  the  night  was-  a  glorious  night  in  May. 
Stars  on  her  brow,  and  bloom  at  her  feet^ 
And  the  breath  of  her  west  winds  warm  and  sweet; 
That  was  without;  within,  the  light 
Of  dancing  eyes  and  of  jewels  bright^ 
And  radiant  faces,  proud  and  fidr. 
Outshone  the  rays  of  the  gaslight's  glare^ 
And  a  strange,  sweet  perfume  filled  the  air 
From  the  fragrant  flowers  I  wore  in  my  hair. 

Well,  there,  in  a  front-row  box,  were  we. 

As  fond  and  happy  as  lovers  could  be; 

And  on  my  libretto  he  wrote  his  name, 

And  under  it^  "  Chirie,  je  vaui  aime;**   - 

And  my  brain  went  round  with  the  maddening  play. 

And  the  'wildering  joy  of  that  night  in  May ; 

While  the  crimson   glowed  in  my  burning  dieek, 

As  I  looked  a  love  that  I  could  not  speak. 

**  Foreyer  and  ever,  love  of  mine^ 
Forerer  and  eyer  I  am  thine; 
The  sun  shall  fade  and  the  stars  shall  wane^ 
And  my  heart  cry  out  for  return  in  yam; 
Yet  eyer  and  eyer  its  troth  shall  be^ 
Beloved,  plighted  but  to  thee.'' 
These  were  the  words,  on  that  night  In  May, 
That  were  said  in  the  pauses  of  the  j^lay; 
These  were  the  words  that  rang  in  my  heart, 
And  made  themselves  of  my  soul  a  part. 

And  I  asked  in  the  glow  of  the  joyous  honrt 
*'Was  there  ever  a  love  on  earth  like  ounf 
*' Never,  O  queen  of  my  hearty"  he  replied, 
**  Never,  my  beautiM  spirit^bride, 
Never  a  feeling  so  pure  and  true, 
Never  a  woman  so  lovely  as  yoou'' 
Fra  Diavolol''  that  was  the  play. 
And  the  night  was  a  glorious  night  in  May: 
Three  years  ago — oh,  what  an  age  it  seema, 
With  its  roseate  hues  of  vanished  dreamsl 
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Tluee  jtan  a^ol    Ab,  Uie  lore  has  fled; 
Tbe  last  red  tpirk  of  itt  flame  is  dead. 
And  Tunlf  we  eeerdi  each  other'a  fiioe 
For  the  oldeii  charm  and  the  oUen  grace; 
And  we  think  of  the  part  with  an  icy  chiQ 
Which  ii  Tery  onlike  the  olden  thrill. 
Which  shook  our  heart*  that  night  in  Hay, 
When  "Fra  Diarolo^  waa  the  play. 
We  are  so  cold,  the  past  is  dead. 
And  the  last  red  glow  of  Ioto  haa  fled. 

And  we  smile  at  the  feeling  that  thrilled  na  then, . 
When  we  see  it  in  other  women  and  men; 
And  we  si^  ''Eh  Htn/  they  most  one  day  learn 
How  short  a  time  love's  red-fires  bun.'' 
Ahy  yes,  we  are  older  and  wiser  now— 
Too  wise  for  the  foUiea  of  youth,  I  trow; 
Yet^  would  to  Heaven,  that  night  in  May, 
Wlien  ''Fern  Diavolo"  waa  the  play. 
And  on  my  libretto  yoa  wrote  yoor  name^ 
And  under  i^  '*ChMe^J4  votu  oimei^ 
Might  oome  again,  to  £ide  no  more^ 
Till  I  dose  my  eyes  on  the  earthly  shorsk 


ANGEL  OF  SLEEP, 


Angd  of  Sleep  I  I  am  weaiy  and  worn. 

Faint  with  the  burden  of  life  I  hare  bonie^ 

Eager  for  all  that  thy  presence  can  brings 

Folding  me  under  thy  sheltering  wing, 

Shutting  my  eyes  to  the  dull  glare  and  heat^  I 

Closing  my  ears  to  the  unquiet  street^  ^ 

Taking  me  out  from  the  bustle  and  strife^ 

Giving  a  death  that  is  sweeter  than  lifo. 

Angd  of  Sleep  I  All  the  day's  work  is  done; 
Weariness  surely  thy  blessing  has  won; 
Nearer,  come  nearer,  thy  bcautiAil  wing 
Vtdons  of  peaoelblness  ever  can  brings 
Dresimings  that  over  my  worn  spirit  lie— 
Star-gkny  over  a  pale  moonless  sky, 
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Quietade  soothing  an  overtasked  brain. 
Hushing  the  cry  of  importunate  pain. 

Angel  of  Sleep!  I  am  tempted  and  tried; 
Lay  your  hands  over  the  wounds  in  my  side; 
Wounds  that  are  deeper  and  wider,  I  ween. 
Than  any  that  mortal  eyes  ever  have  seen. 
I  am  so  weary,  too  weary  to  weep; 
Come  to  me,  beautiful  Angel  of  Sleep, 
Soothe  me  to  slumber,  and  keep  me  at  rest, 
And  stifle  the  heart  that  beats  in  my  breast . 

Angel  of  Sleep!  Success  is  a  dream. 
Fame  but  a  bubble  on  life's  rushing  stream; 
Love  is  a  min^e  that  beckons  a&r. 
Friendship  the  gleam  of  a  pale  distant  star; 
Faith  a  vague  rainbow  that  arches  the  sky 
Over  the  spot  where  the  storm-ruins  lie; 
Hope  a  red  torchlight  that  brightens  the  way; 
Sorrow  the  measure  of  life's  rainy  day* 

Fun  would  I  rest,  blessed  Angel  of  Sleep; 
Rest,  though  to-morrow  I  wake  but  to  weep; 
Best  while  my  heart  in  my  bosom  I  smother, 
Ejiowing  one  day  is  like  unto  another. 
Seeing  no  change  in  the  long  years  that  creepy' 
Shadow-like  over  the  Future's  Great  Deep; 
Shadows  of  vessels  with  gayly-filled  deck, 
Barques  that  the  breakers  are  ready  to  wreck. 

Over  and  over  the  story  it  told; 

Told  to  the  youthful  and  proved  l>y  the  old,        * 

Burden  and  sorrow,  and  bustle  and  strife^ 

Hope  and  despair  the  sad  story  of  lifSs; 

Yet  oh,  my  beautiful  Angel  of  Sleeps 

Over  my  spirit  your  loving  watch  keep; 

Wave  your  white  wings  that  the  tempest  may  oease^ 

And  slumber  give  unto  my  weariness  peace. 


6ABAH  M.  B.  PIATT. 


ASOXJTHEBN  Clitic  and  poet,  doubtlcH  deriring  to  be  considered 
as  one  on  whom  the  ^mantle  of  genius'*  of  EL  A.  Pox  has  faUeOt 
in  a  series  of  critical  nibbles^'*  placed  Alice  Osry  high  among  the 
''lady  poets"  of  America,  saying:  **  Alice  Gary  has  written  more  good 
poetry  than  any  lady  in  America," —  continuing: 

''There  is  bat  one  other  Sonthem  poelest  who  can  be  compared  to  Alice 
Gary,  snd  that  one  b  8allie  M.  Bryan,  llias  Bryan  is  the  more  imik 
ginatiTc — Miss  Gary  the  mere  Umehing  of  the  two.  The  former  is  pas- 
nonale..." 

He  concludes  by  naming  Miss  Bryan  as  one  whose  name  will  live 
as  long  as  there  shall  exist  a  record  of  American  letters. 

We  agree  with  this  "critic"  in  his  high  estimate  of  Sallie  iL 
Bryan.    . 

Sarah  Morgan  Bryan  was  bom  two  or  three  miles  from  Lexington, 
Ky.,  August  11th,  1836.  Her  grandfather,  Morgan  Bryan,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  State,  and  the  founder  of  Bryan's  Station,  well 
known  in  the  early  Indian  struggles.  Her  family  was  rdated  to 
Daniel  Boone.  Her  mother  (who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  loTely 
and  beantiful  woman)  having  died  while  she  was  a  child  less  than 
right  years  old,  she  lived  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Annie  Boone,  at  New 
Castle,  Ky.,  and  received  her  education  principally  at  the  Henry 
Female  College,  long  a  iavorite  Southern  institution  at  that  place. 
lYhile  yet  a  very  young  girl,  she  interested  many  who  knew  her  with 
a  poetic  gift  which  in  one  so  young  seemed  manrdlous.  Her  first  pub* 
lished  poem  was  contributed  without  her  knowledge  by  one  of  her 
cousins  to  a  newspaper  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  ihe  was  afterwards 
prevailed  on  to  allow  her  girlish  writings  to  appear  in  the  LouUvUh 
Journal,  from  whose  columns  they  gained  a  wide  circulation  and  pop- 
ular recognition,  espedally  throughout  the  South.     The  late  Fits 
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Greene  Halleck  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  and  admire  her  poetio 
genius,  and  having  been  pleased  with  one  of  her  earlier  poems  in  the 
New  York  Ledger^  he  took  pains  to  make  inquiry  and  learn  her  ad- 
dress ;  he  then  wrote  her  a  note,  which  is  so  pleasantly  characteristic 
and  so  brief  that  it  may  not  be  improper  now  to  make  it  public. 

GuHfard,  Omn^ ,  1858. 

D£A-R  IjADT  :  No  doubt  you  often  receive  letters  requesting  your  own  auto- 
graph.   May  I  reverse  the  medal  and  ask  you  to  accept  the  autograph  of  one 

who  admires  exceedingly  your [the  name  of  the  poem].    I  remain, 

dear  lady,  your  obedient  servanti 

Frrz  Gbkexe  Halleck. 

In  June,  1861,  Miss  Bryan  was  married  to  Mr.  John  James  Katt,  a 
poet  of  '*  exceedingly  great  promise,"  and  resided  with  her  husband  in 
Washington  City  until  last  year  ('67).  In  1864,  Mx.  Piatt  published 
a  small  volume  at  New  York,  entitled  **  Nests  at  Washington,  and 
Other  Poems,**  which  included  some  of  the  later  poems  of  Mrs.  Piatt 
But  since  her  marriage  she  has  written  comparaUvely  little,  occasional 
poems  by  her  having  been  published,  during  the  year  or  two  past,  in  the 
various  magazines.  Her  later  poems,  which  are  generally  very  artistic^ 
brief,  and  delicately  turned,  with  a  sort  of  under-current  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  them  often,  as  the  reader  will  observe  in  the  poem  of  ''The 
Fancy  Ball,"  have  been  recently  published  (1871)  by  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  under  the  title  "A  Woman's  Poems.*' 

Mrs.  Piatt's  home  is  now  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

December,  18SS.  /^ 


PBOEM. 

TO  THE  WORLD. 


Sweet  World,  if  yon  will  hear  me  noi 
I  may  not  own  a  sounding  Ijie^ 

And  wear  my  name  upon  my  brow 
Like  some  great  jewel  fuU  of  fire^ 

But  let  me,  singing,  sit  apaxl^ 
In  tender  quiet  with  a  few. 

And  keep  my  fame  upon  my  hearty 
A  little  blush-rose  wet  with  dew. 
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MY  W£DDIKG*BIKO. 

M7  lieait  sdn'd  with  id  golden  thrill 
And  flntter'd  closer  up  to  thine^ 

In  thai  bine  morning  of  the  Jane 
When  fixat  it  dasp'd  th/  lore  and  mine. 

In  it  I  see  the  little  room,  ^ 

Bose-dim  and  bmsh'd  with  lilies  still. 

Where  the  old  afloioe  of  my  life 
Tnm'd  into  mnaic  with  ''I  wUL** 

Oh,  I  woold  haTe  mj  folded  hands 
Take  it  into  the  dost  with  me; 

All  other  tittle  things  of  mine 
rd  leare  in  the  Wi|^t  world  with  thee. 


THE  FANCY  BALL. 

As  Morning  you'd  have  me  rise 

On  that  shining  world  of  art; 
Yoa  foigetl  I  hare  too  mnch  dark  in  my  eyes— 

And  too  much  dark  in  my  heart 

''Then  go  as  the  Night-*  in  Jvne: 

Pass^  dreamily,  by  the  crowd, 
With  jewels  to  match  the  stars  and  the  moon. 

And  shadowy  robes  like  dood. 

''Or  as  Spring,  with  a  spray  in  yonr  hair 

Of  blossoms  as  yet  unblown; 
It  will  suit  you  well,  for  our  youth  should  wear 

The  bloom  in  the  bud  alone. 

''Or  drift  from  the  outer  i^oom 
With  the  soft^  white  silence  of  Sdow:"* 

I  should  mdt  myself  with  the  wann,  dose  room; 
Or  my  own  life's  burning.    No. 


"Then  fly  through  the  glitter  and  miith 

As  a  Bird  of  Paradise.'' 
Kay,  the  waters  I  drink  hare  touch'd  the  earth; 

I  breathe  no  summer  of  spioa. 
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"Then!"    Hush;  if  I  go  at  all« 

(It  will  make  tiiem  stare  and  tbrink^ 
It  will  look  80  strange  at  a  Fancy  BaU,) 

I  will  go  as  Myself  I  thinkl 


MISS  NELLY  MARSHALL, 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
General  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  South  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  She  was  bom  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1847. 

From  her  earlie»t  childhood.  Miss  Marshall's  intellectual  develgp- 
ment  was  remarkable,  and  her  first  compositions,  though,  as  was  natu- 
ral,  abounding  in  the  crudities  that  mark  the  early  efforts  of  all  young 
writers,  foretold  that  mental  power  and  strength  which  have  since  won 
for  her  so  many  warm  admirers  and  true  friends.  But  those  abilities 
which,  in  another,  would  have  been  carefully  and  tenderly  nurtured, 
were,  in  her,  subjected  to  the  pruning-knife  of  opposition,  and  hence 
her  talent  may  be  said  to  have  grown  like  the  prairie-rose,  climbing 
and  clinging  and  blossoming  at  its  own  sweet  wilL 

Reared  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  allowed  only  the  freest  com- 
munion with  Nature,  she  has  grown  into  womanhood  with  the  trusting 
confidence  of  childhood  in  her  heart  and  beautifying  her  character. 
She  is  described  as  petite  in  stature,  delicately  proportioned,  and  with 
large  gray  eyes  and  wavy  light-brown  hair* 

Miss  Marshall  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  the 
South  and  West^  although,  as  yet,  her  intellectual  power  is,  as  it  were, 
undeveloped.  Her  friends  claim  and  expect  more  marked  manifesta- 
tions of  talent  than  she  has  yet  given,  and,  judging  by  what  this  young 
lady  has  already  accomplished,  we  think  we  may  safely  assert  that 
they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  circumstances  that  led  Miss  Marshall  to  abandon  the  retirement 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  lived,  were  very  sad.  The  war,  which 
brought  devastation  and  desolation  to  so  many  homes  in  Kentucky, 
passed  by  **  Beechland"  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Unexpected  trials, 
sickness,  death,  adversity,  assailed  that  once  merry  household ;  and  as 
a  member  of  the  shadowed  and  grief-stricken  circle.  Miss  Marshall  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  her  pen,  to  stand  in  the  breach  between  those 
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moBi  dear  to  her  and  misfortone.    MiM  Manhall*8  fint  Tolome  vu 

pnUkhed  in  1866,  ''Gleanings  from  Firende  Fandet,"  by  Sana  SooeL 

**  AsBj  Fire,"  a  novel,  published  in  New  York  in  1869,  was  snecessfiil 

— g^ng  promise  of  futare  success.    At  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Feb* 

Tuaxy  IBih,  1871,  Miss  Marshall  was  married  to  Mr.  McAfee. 

ISSS.  CsASLBi  DiaiTBr. 


QUESTIONa 


Why  are  the  days  so  drearily  long? 

Why  seems  etch  duty  a  terrible  tsskT 

Why  have  my  red  lips  hushed  thdr  ^ad  song? 

Why?— thro*  the  distance  I  hopeleMly  aski 

Why  are  the  sunbeams  ghssdy  and  dim? 
"Why  hare  the  flowers  lost  their  perflunet 
Why  wsils  my  heart  a  ftmeral  hymnT 
Why  do  my  teaia  all  my  smilings  entombT 

Was  I  predestined  a  child  of  deqMirt 
Must  sll  my  brightest  hopes  soonert  decay? 
Must  sll  my  csstles  be  reared  in  the  air. 
And  hope,  taking  wingi^  speed  fleetest  awayT 

Will  he  forerer  be  haughty  and  coldf 
Never  once  mdting  'neath  lore's  sunny  smile? 
Memories — sweet  mem'ries  of  glsd  days  of  old— 
Teach  me  again  how  his  heart  to  beguilel 

Has  the  bright  past  no  brightnem  for  him? 
Is  the  warm  lore  that  he  cherished  quite  dead? 
Ah,  loTe's  gay  Tisions  hare  grown  strangdy  dim  I 
Holdeth  hia  heart  a  new  passion  instead? 

If  this  dark  knowledge  of  misery  be  mine; 
If  the  hope  of  his  truth,  becsnse  brightest^  be  fleetert: 
Then,  come,beloTed  Death  I— 111  gladly  be  thine; 
And  of  all  Lotc's  embraces  thine  own  shall  be  sweetesti 
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ALDER-BOUGHS. 

Shake  down,  oh,  shake  down  your  blossoms  of  si^ow. 

Green  alder-boughs,  shake  them  down  at  my  feet; 
Drift  them  all  oyer  these  white  sands  below. 

Pulsing  with  perftune  exquisite  and  sweet ; 
And  'neath  their  kisses  it  may  be  my  hearty 

Frozen  and  cold  all  these  long  dreary  year% 
Into  fresh  being  may  longingly  starts 

Melting  its  ice  into  passionate  tears: 

Tears  that  must  flow  like  a  wide  gulf  between 

Two  hearts  that  loved  in  the  days  long  ago; 
Days,  when  these  alder-bougha  nodding  were  green. 

Flecked,  as  they  now  are,  with  blossoms  of  snow: 
Days,  when  my  Ipvex  and  I  were  both  young, 

Both  full  of  constancy,  passion,  and  love; 
Roaming  and  dreaming  Uiese  wild  woods  among, 

AVhile  a  blue  May  6ky  bent  smiling  above. 

Days  that  are  dead  as  the  dead  in  thdr  graves;' 

Days  whose  sweet  beauty  and  perfume  have  passed. 
Like  the  white  foam-fret  on  Ocean's  green  waves, 

Buoyant  and  lovely,  but  too  frail  to  last 
And  as  we  bend  o'er  the  cold  forms  of  those 

Who  have  gone  early  to  Death's  sombre  sleep, 
Folding  their  hands  as  to  welcome  repose^ 

Thus  have  I  come  o'er  these  dead  days  to  weep. 

So  bend  low,  oh,  bend  low !  alder-bougEs  green, 

Till  I  can  catch  at  your  blossoms  of  snow; 
Nodding  like  hearse-plumes  so  soft  in  the  wind         # 

Over  these  smooth  stretching  white  sands  below! 
Never  again  while  I  live,  alder-bougha, 

Will  I  your  snow-blooms  and  verdant  leaves  see; 
But  when  I  lie  dead  and  cold  in  my  grave, 

I  pray  God  they'll  blossom  and  fade  over  mcl 
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A  WOMAira  HEART. 

Ftmk  "  Afl  Br  FiBB." 

Fanny  ETcsham  wtf  jealous  as  Qiilbejrex,  and  the  bitterness  of  ber  indig* 
nation  against  beaatifnl,  innocent  Electra  amonntcd  almost  to  passion*    Bat 
it  was  not  a  jealousy  prompted  bj  lore.    It  was  simply  the  gangrene  of 
wonnded  Tanity,  that  ber  husband  should  not  find  ber  so  irresistible  that 
disloyalty  to  her  charms  would  be  imposuble.    Woman's  heart  is  a  deep  and 
wonderful  mystery,  and  it  is  not  ibr  the  world,  with  the  presumption  of  a 
Dasdalua^  to  attempt  to  soWe  it  by  a  process  of  metaphysical  or  philosophical 
inTcstigation.    Daedalus  was  ingenious  artist  enough  to  make  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete^  but  the  intricacy  of  a  woman's  emotions  would  be  a  riddle  which  I 
question  if  (Edipus  himself  could  solre.    In  unhappiness  of  the  heart  they 
are  seldom  fiuthful  to  themselresl    In  the  hour  of  physical  or  social  trials 
they  stand  forth  in  the  arena  magnanimous,  unflinching — nothing  sordid 
is  mingled  with  thdr  enthusiasm ;  but  let  a  woman's  heart  once  resign  itself 
u>  the  sway  of  ranity,  and  she  is  already  as  irredeemably  lost  as  if  she  trod 
the  red-hot  tesselatlons  of  the  Vulcanian  regions.   No  "  Eden-born  motiTCs^*' 
no  noble  surroundings,  no  lofty  altitudes,  can  her  soul  harbor  or  appreciate. 
Thenceforth  she  is  a  creature  whose  debasing  pasrions  will  cast  her  from  any 
enaltfd  position  she  may  occupy,  or  may  have  striren  to  attain*    And  of  all 
errors  into  which  she  may  fidl,  this  lore  of  flirtation,  this  contemptible 
ranity  which  would  gratify  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  purest  and  most  ennobling 
emotions  of  which  the  heart  is  capable,  b  most  defamatory  to  her  character 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  woman.    She  makes  herself  the  puppet  for  a  mock- 
ing multitude ;  she  blights  and  degrades  herself  by  a  contemptible  assumption 
of  affection  which  she  does  not  in  reality  entertain ;  she  pollutes  the  altars 
of  lore  and  friendship  with  the  ashes  of  a  dead  heart;  she  sets  an  example 
of  evil  to  the  sweet|  fresh  natures  about  her,  which  will  doubtless  beguile 
many  into  a  like  commission  of  folly —which,  after  all,  terminates  in  morti* 
lieation,  chagrin,  repentance^  and  regret    Yet  at  thb  shrine  of  pollution  Mrs, 
Eresham  bowed  herself  down  an  humble  rotary,  and  the  sin  of  her  beguile 
mcnt  reared  its  serpent  crest  aboTe  her. 


FLORENCE  AKDERSON, 

Or  GuEir  Ada,  xbae  Hasbombubs,  Er. 

WE  subjoin  the  following  brief  sketch  of  one,  who,  from  the  un- 
eventful and  subjective  character  of  her  life,  protests  that  she  is 
not  a  theme  for  the  biographer. 

Florence  Anderson  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  a  Kentuckian  by' adop- 
tion. Descended  from  families  which  for  many  generations  had  com- 
bined the  highest  attributes  of  scholar,  soldier,  and  gentleman,  men 
who  from  the  dawn  of  our  country's  history  had  counted  it  no  loss  to 
peril  all  save  hofiar  in  defence  of  that  country's  liberties.  Miss  An- 
derson inherited,  as  her  birthright,  a  love  of  learning,  of  honor  and 
true  glory. 

8he  had  no  teacher  but  her  father.  Her  infant  steps  were  steadied 
by  him,  as  his  hand  guided  her  onward  and  upward  to  the  fair  temple 
of  Knowledge.  Deeply  imbued  as  his  own  mind  was  with  the  love^of 
classic  lore,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  teach  his  docile  and  am- 
bitious pupil  a  deep  sympathy  with  his  tastes.  Before  a  dozen  sum- 
mers had  blossomed  over  her,  she  had  read  Virgil  and  Horace;  had 
felt  her  heart  thrill  at  the  recital  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes,  had 
wept  o'er  Hector  slain,  and  fallen  Troy.  In  **  Zenaida,"  Miss  Ander- 
son's earliest  work,  the  frequent,  familiar  allusions  to  classic  subjects, 
and  the  use  of  words  of  classic  derivation  in  preference  to  the  more 
rugged  and  vigorous  Saxon,  were  noted  as  defects  in  her  style  by  more 
than  one  kindly  critic. 

The  book*  was  written  as  a  contribution  to  a  little  paper,  edited  by 
a  sister  and  herself  to  enliven  the  winter  evenings,  in  a  quiet  country 
home.  Read  aloud  by  that  sister's  voice  of  music,  now  mute  forever, 
the  imperfections  of  "Zenaida"  were  overlooked  by  its  too  partial 
judges,  and  the  book  was  published  before  the  more  chastened  and 
corrected  taste  of  .the  writer  had  had  time  to  prune  its  too  great  lux- 
uriance. Its  flattering  reception  by  an  indulgent  public  would,  doubt- 
less, have  stimulated  the  youdg  authoress  to  renewed  exertion  in  the 
field  of  romance,  had  not  the  war  absorbed  her  sympathies,  and  paled 
the  light  o(  the  unreal  by  the  glare  of  the  actuaL  In  Miss  Anderson's 
ideal  of  true  development,  the  artbt  is  ever  subordinate  to  the  woman, 
the  woman  to  the  Christian.  She  turns  from  the  profound  speculations 
and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophers  and  sages  with  more  confiding 

•  "  Zenaida,"  pvblUbcd  by  J.  B.  Lippineott  A  Co.,  PbUaddpbi%  lS5t.   - 
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fiuth  in  the  Christ,  tbe  True  Light ;  recognising  Him  ts  Uie  SaTioQr 

of  all  mankind,  but  preSminenUj  the  Friend  of  woman.    Bdiering 

as  flihe  doea  that  the  um  of  life  shoald  be  rather  to  make  the  whole 

life  a  poem,  divine  in  its  beautifiil  harmony,  than  to  write  poetry,  her 

poems  are  to  be  judged  more  as  the  Bpwitaneotia  expreeiion  of  an 

emotional  condition  of  the  mind  than  as  the  labored  eflbrt  of  her  mnse. 

She  has  sang  as  the  birds  aing^  because  the  song  in  her  heart  demanded 

SToice. 

The  following  peraonal  description  b  from  the  graceful  pen  of  a 
nster-poet,  Mis.  Mary  R.  T.  McAboy,  of  Paris,  Ky. 


FLORENCE  ANDERSON, 


THE  FOBT. 


Thzo^  the  fair  summer-time  she  came  to  me 
As  bright  birds  flit  to  gr^ce  a  cmmbllng  shrine^ 
Or  like  a  blossomed  Tine  with  graoeftd  twine^ 
That  drapes  with  young,  fresh  life  a  leafless  tree, 
She  caoiey  like  Undine  rising  from  the  sea,       * 
Yet  so  ethereal,  in  the  soft  sunshine^ 
She  seemed  to  me  hslf  mortal,  half  divins^ 
So  fkir  she  was  in  maiden  purity. 
I  clasped  her  small  white  hand;  she  read  to  me 
From  Poet,  rapt  to  his  dirinest  theme^ 
And  still  she  shone,  as  in  a  golden  dream. 
The  while  she  shared  his  nectared  ecstasy. 
And  then  I  said,  her  heart  b  like  the  snow. 
That  reddens  in  the  sunset's  reddest  glow. 


HonnnAn,  Kj,  April  IS^  18SS. 


M.  R.  H. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  IDEAL. 
[Dm  Mm]  1st  4m»  ciaiift  Pan4kt  Mt  w«lcbfa  wir  akbt  fctrUbm  wcrdea  kSaaca.] 


On  spirit  world!  by  thy  golden  streams, 
I  sit  in  a  trance  of  delidous  dreams; 
A  magical  flush  in  the  air  doth  rest^ 
Soft  as  the  tint  on  the  sea-shell's  brnst 


♦ 


The  summer  ne'er  &des  in  thy  sha^  bowen^ 
And  looib  bright  branches  of  clustering  flowem 
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Trail  thick  orer  paths  by  the  riTev's  side,  r 

Wooedy  wooed  hj  the  murmun  of  the  tide. 

There  Is  no  sun  in  the  blue  aboye. 
And  yet  a  glow,  like  the  light  of  love^ 
Diffuses  its  radiance  over  all. 
And  binds  the  spirit  in  magic  UuralL 

The  air  is  stirred  by  a  faint,  soft  breeze, 
There's  a  sound  like  the  humming  of  myriad  bees, 
And  oft  to  the  listening  ear  doth  float 
The  exquisite  swell  of  a  song-bird's  notei 

No  friendship  ever  may  enter  there 
That  would  fed  a  taint  in  the  soft  pure  air; 
No  lover  intrude  on  the  hallowed  spot^ 
^Vhose  vows  are  unheeded  and  forgot 

No  votary  kneel  on  thy  holy  sod. 
Whose  soul  is  traitor  to  his  God; 
Nothing  unholy,  nothing  untrue. 
Can  dwell  'neath  that  arch  of  stidnless  blue. 

But  friends,  whose  tender  and  loving  smile 
Can  all  remembrance  of  grief  beguile. 
Walk  with  the  spirit^  and  share  its  joy. 
Unmixed  with  envy's  base  alloy. 

And  poets  tune  their  mystic  lyres 
AVhere  slumber  sacred,  hidden  flres^ 
And,  skilled  in  music's  subtlest  lore, 
Unfathomed  depths  of  the  soul  explore. 

To  the  fidr  aurora-tinted  heights 
Of  the  world  beyond  they  wing  their  flights 
And.  stand  and  beckon  from  their  bands 
The  angels  of  the  immortal  lands. 

They  sing  of  beauty,  of  love,  of  youth, 
The  value  of  life,  the  power  of  truth. 
Of  all  things  holy,  of  all  things  pnre^ 
Which  shall  eternally  endure. 

8uch  bowers  of  rest  do  the  angels  plan 
For  the  earth-worn,  weary  soul  of  man; 
And  none  have  the  power  to  disherit 
From  its  world  of  dreams  the  Ideal  spirit 


MBS.  CHAPMAN  COLEMAN  AND  DAUGHTEBa 

MBSu  COLOIAN  is  more  iridel j  known  ts  m  woman  of  society, 
and  ae  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
than  aa  an  author.  She  waa  bom  at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Her  educational  advantages  in  earl j  life  were  not  such  as  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day;  but  they  were  fiU 
bed  that  Kentucky  at  that  time  afforded.  At  her  lather's  house  she 
met  with  the  meet  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  and  grew  up  among 
the  thinkers  and  talkers  of  the  day. 

In  1830,  Miss  Crittenden  married  Mr.  Chapman  Coleman,  of  Louts- 
Tille,  and  resided  in  that  city,  the  centre  of  a  gay  and  brilliant  circle, 
until  her  husband's  death,  in  1850.  Mrs.  Coleman  is  a  most  brilliant 
oonversationalist  A  friend,  who  has  been  intimate  with  her  for  over 
thirty-eeTen  years,  says:  ''She  has  always  been  ambitious  of  attaining 
to  distinction  and  the  highest  degnt  of  excellence  in  everything  she 
attempted.  Her  duties  as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  sister,  a 
friend,  have  always  been  performed  in  'the  most  conscientious  and 
admirable  manner.** 

Mrs.  Coleman  has  been  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and  from  their 
birth  she  ever  devoted  herself  to  their  education.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  went  to  Europe,  and  lived  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  her  children.  She  studied  with  them,  and  mastered  the 
French  and  Grerman  languages,  with  what  success,  the  clever  transla- 
tions from  both  languages,  given  to  the  world  by  heiself  and  daugh- 
teia,  best  testify.  Eugenia,  Judith,  and  Bailie  Coleman  assisted  the 
mother  in  these  translations,  of  which  the  series  of  romances  of  Mrs. 
Miihlbach,  relating  to  **  Frederick  the  Great,"  are  best  known.  The 
Misses  Coleman  are  lovely,  refined,  and  charming  young  ladies,  full 
of  grace  and  culture;  how  could  the  daughters  of  such  a  mother  fail 
of  being  otherwise? 

Mrs.  Coleman's  knowledge  of  literature  is  extensive  and  accurate. 
She  has  a  prompt  and  bright  judgment,  and  her  industry  and  energy 
are  invincible.  Could  she  be  induced  to  give  her  own  thoughts  to  the 
world  of  reader^  thqr  could  not  but  be  delighted  with  thdr  original- 
ity, devemess,  and  her  piquant  style. 

Since  her  return  from  Europe,  Mrs.  Coleman  has  resided  prind- 
pally  in  Baltimore.  She  was  one  of  the  select  committee  sent  from 
])altimore  to  peUtion  President  Johnson  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davia,  then  in  prison. 
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Mrs.  Coleman  has  published  recently  a  Life  and  Tiroes  of  her  father, 
the  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden,  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Phila- 
delphia, 1871,)  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  countrj — as  she  is, 
and  has  always  been,  regarded  as  one  of  Uie  most  distinguished  among 
the  brilliant  women  of  Kentucky. 

1869.  B.  L. 

&  ROCHESTER  FORD. 

IITRS.  FORD,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rochester,  was  bom  at 
JLtX  Rochester  Springs,  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  in  1828. 

She  was  the  eldest  of  three  daughters,  and  only  in  her  fourth  year 
when  her  mother  died.  ''This  loss  was  providentially  supplied  by  the 
judicious  supervision  of  her  maternal  grandmother,  a  woman  of  great 
mental  and  physical  vigor,  who  devoted  herself  to  her  grandchildren 
with  true  motherly  interest  Accustomed  herself  to  out-door  exercise, 
the  management  of  a  farm,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  large  family, 
and  being  withal  a  woman  of  highly  religious  character,  she  appre> 
ciated  and  enforced  the  kind  of  training  which  is  now  apparent  in  the 
strong  characteristics  of  our  writer."  *  t'rom  the  same  authority  we 
get  the  following : 

"  Her  advantages  for  acquiring  Biblical  knowledge  were  rather  onosuaL 
She  was  a  lover  of  books  and  a  close  student  Her  uncle.  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitts^ 
occupied  an  adjacent  &rm,  and  gave  her  tree  access  to  his  library  and  coun- 
sel. She  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  dcigymen,  especially  those  of  her 
own  denomination,  and  took  an  intelligent  and  deep  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  their  theology.  In  this  way  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  skill  with  which  she  has  since  defended  the  faith  of  her 
people." 

She  married  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Ford  in  1855,  who  was  at  that  time 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A  short  time  after  his 
marriage.  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  became  proprietor  of  a  reli^ous  monthly, 
called  the  "Christian  Repository,"  which  he  conducted  with  success 
until  the  "war-cloud  burst" 

Mrs.  Ford  commenced  her  literary  life  by  contributing  to  this 
magaxine,  in  the  pages  of  which  first  appeared  **  Grace  Truman ;  or. 
Love  and  Principle." 

This  work  was  published  in  1857,  by  Sheldon  A  Co.,^of  New  York, 
and  gracefully  dedicated  to  "Elizabeth  T.  Pitts,  my  loved  and  ven- 
erated grandmother,  who,  beneath  the  weight  of  eighty  yean^  still 

g  •  "Women  of  th«6omtVl»7Mu7FotntC 
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cberisbe^  irith  demr  conoeptioa  and  unabated  nal,  those  prindplca 
irbicb,  in,  orphan  childhood,  I  learned  from  her  lipa.** 

This  book  had  a  very  laige  salei 

In  1860,  through  the  same  publishers,  appeared  Mrti  Ford's  second 
book, — ''Maiy  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer's  Blind  Daaghter,**— a  tele  of 
reUgioos  persecation.    Says  the  New  Yitrk  Evangdid  : 

"The  simple  incidents  of  Banyan's  life,  his  protracted  imprisonment,  his 
heroic  endurance  and  lofty  fiiith,  ars  of  themselTes  fbU  of  the  deepest  and 
most  thrilling  interest  It  needed  only  the  pictnre  of  his  blind  daughter, 
3(Caiy,  in  her  gentleness  and  patience  under  ton  misfortune^  to  giro  com« 
pletenesB  to  the  tragic  yet  noble  scenes  in  which  Bunyan  figures^  so  modestly 
yet  grandly  conspicuous.  The  author  of  the  Tolume  before  us  hss  csreftilly 
gathered  up  such  historical  focts— and  they  are,  fortunatdy,  numerous  and 
weH  authenticated — as  could  throw  light  upon  her  sutjed^  and  hss  em- 
ployed them  with  great  sagacity  and  effect  in  the  construction  of  her  story." 


During  the  war,  Mrs.  Ford  was  a  refugee  in  ^Dizie,'*  For  some 
time,  in  the  later  part  of  the  war.  Rev.  Mr*  Ford  was  stetioned  in 
Mobile.  ''The  Raids  and  Romance  of  Morgan  and  his  Men,"*  which 
appeared  serially  in  a  weekly  paper,  was  published  by  8.  H.  Gcetzel, 
Mobile,  in  1864,  on  dingy  paper,  with  **  wall  paper  "  covers,  but  had  a 
large  sale,  and  was  read  and  re-read  by  campfires  and  firesides.  Mrs. 
Ford  is  now  residing  in  Memphis,  where  her  husband  is  editing  the 
"Southern  Repository,''  a  monthly  joumaL 

Jfu^lSSS. 


AJJNT  TEOQTB  DEATH-BED. 


Wasted  by  disease,  worn  out  with  the  strife  of  life,  a  cahn,  pstlent  sufferer 
lies  upon  the  bed  of  death.  She  knows  her  hours  are  almost  ended,  and  ss 
she  feeb  the  shadow  of  death  stealing  gently  orer  her,  her  countenance  b^ 
eomes  more  snd  more  radiant  with  the  light  of  beaten. 

Tis  a  little  cottsge  room,— neat,  yet  yery  plain;  ito  whitewashed  walls, 
and  snowy  window-curtains,  and  nicely  dusted  chests,  and  old-foshioned  bu- 
reau with  ito  bright  brass  knobs,  all  attest  the  hand  of  caie. 

In  the  right-h«id  comer,  near  the  firepUce,  stands  a  low  bed,  with  Its 
dean  pillows  and  blue  yam  coyerlet,  and  on  that  bed  lies  a  resigned  sufferer, 

•  Aa  tdiUttB  WM  p«Uiab«d  by  Sbddan  A  Co,  5tw  York,  1 8SS. 
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breathing  out  her  mortal  life.    She  b  sleeping  now ;  for  the  anodynes  have 
done  their  work  of  mercy,  and  all  pain  b  for  the  time  entirely  lulled. 

Beside  the  bed  are  two  watchers,  silent,  lest  the  slightest  noise  might  dis- 
turb the  sleeper.  One  holds  the  old  attenuated  hand  in  hers,  and  gently 
notes  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  wellnigh  spent  lifo-cnrrent  The  other  is 
seated  by  her  side,  watching  with  anxiety  eyeiy  changing. expression  of  the 
earnest  face. 

The  sleeper  wakens,  opens  her  eyes,  and  looks  intently  round  the  room,  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one  whom  she  had  been  long  expecting.  Not  finding 
the  object  of  her  lengthened  gaze,  she  asked,  in  a  low,  feeble  voice: 

"Hain't  he  come  yitr" 

"  No,  Aunt  P^ggy,  not  yet" 

"  An'  won't  he  come  dis  momin'.  Miss  Gracey,  don't  you  think  T  I  wants 
so  much  to  see  him."  i 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Peggy,  I  am  looking  for  him  every  minute." 

"  I  hopes  he  will ;  for  I  wants  to  talk  wid  him  once  more  afore  I  goes. 
He'll  surely  come  by-'m-by;  he  never  misses  a  day." 

"  Yes,  Aunt  P^gy,  I  know  he  will  come,"  she  answered,  bending  over  her, 
and  ^ving  her  a  cup  of  cold  water.  "He  wiU  be  here,  I  am  sure,  in  a  few 
minutes;  Mr.  Holmes  has  gone  to  town  for  some  medicine  for  you,  and  he 
will  come  with  him." 

"Med'cin  's  no  more  use  for  me.  Miss  Gracey.  I  'se  almos*  done  wid  dis 
airth, bless  de  Lord;  my  time  is  come  to  go  and  be  at  rest  I  tank  before 
de  sun  sets  dis  day,  I  shall  be  far  away  from  here  in  my  Massa's  house." 

"Do  you  feel  any  pain  now.  Aunt  Peggy?"  said  Fanny,  approaching 
nearer  and  taking  the  wasted  hand  in  hers.  She  looked  up  as  if  she  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

"  Does  anything  hurt  you  now.  Aunt  P^gy  f  "  she  repeated,  bending  over 
her,  and  speaking  in  a  louder  tone. 

"No,  no,  Fanny  dear.    I  feds  no  more  pain  now;  it's  all  gone^  an'  I 
think  1 11  never  have  any  more  on  this  airth ;  an'  I  'se  sure  1 11  not  have  any  • 
inheben." 

As  the  old  woman  uttered  these  words  of  hope  and  redgnation,  they  both 
felt  her  words  were  true;  that  soon  the  spirit  which  was  now  so  fointly  ani- 
mating that  sinking  frame  would  be  rdeased  from  its  day  piison-bouse,  to 
be  forever  at  rest  In  the  paradise  of  QotL 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  yon,  Aunt  Peggy  7"  she  asked,  as  she  saw  the  old 
servant  direct  her  eye  to  the  little  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Jest  a  leetle  drop  of  water,  dear;  I  feds  so  hot  here^"  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  her  breast;  "an'  raise  dis  ole  head  a  leetle  higher,  diile,  dat  I  may 
see  him  when  he  comes.  An',  Miss  Gracey,  draw  dat  curtin  a  bit  to  one 
side,  to  let  de  light  in,  for  my  eyes  is  a-growin'  dim.  I  wishes  be  'd  come." 
Her  requests  were  attended  to.  She  was  raised,  and  supported  1^  pillows 
in  the  bed,  so  as  to  bave  a  frdl  view  of  the  door. 


N, 
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Fannj  torned  aside  to  hide  her  grief  aa  the  old  aerrant  apoke  of  the 
unmist^aUe  aigns  of  approaching  death.  Atint  P^ggy  had  been  to  her  a 
friend  since  the  day  she  had  first  seen  the  light  of  earth.  She  had  watched 
over  her  aa  if  she  had  been  her  own  child;  and  often  had  her  kind  handa 
supplied  her  childiA  wants»  and  her  kind  words  consoled  her  diildish  sor- 
rows. And  in  after-years^  too,  ahe  had  giren  her  aid  and  comfort  when  her 
heart  was  sorely  stricken;  had  pointed  out|  in  her  own  homely  way,  the  path 
to  those  joys  that  fiule  not — that  posseision  which  la  "undefiled,  and  that 
passeth  not  away." 

Mrs.  Holmesy  who  had  every  day  come  to  see  the  fiuthful  old  senrant, 
entered  the  room.  As  soon  aa  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  she  read 
therein  the  CTidences  of  approaching  dissolution.  Going  to  the  bedside^ 
and  taking  up  the  wan  hand,  she  leaned  down  and  asked  her  how  she  Mt 

**Vwe  almos*  homc^  Mias  Jane,^  and  a  fidnt  smile  for  a  moment  parted  her 
parched  lips.' 

''And  are  you  happy.  Aunt  Peggy,  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  standing  in 
the  presence  of  your  great  Judged 

*' Yes,  yes,  Mks  Jane,  I  *seTeiy  happy.  I  has  noth  in' to  fear.  Hy  Saviour 
will  ans'er  for  me  when  I  'se  called  to  give  my  account.  He  has  died  for  me, 
and  his  death  has  took  away  all  my  sins.** 

She  stopped  short  for  want  of  breath.  Her  respiration  was  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  difficult.  She  folded  her  hands,  and,  closing  her 
eyes,  remained  perfectly  still  for  several  minutes.  Then  looking  anxiously 
up  at  her  mistress,  who  was  still  by  the  bedside,  she  said,  feebly : 

**  I  wishes  he  would  come." 

''She  speaks  of  Edwin,  I  suppose,**  said  Mn.  Holmes,  addressing  h^self 
to  Grace. 

"Yes ;  she  has  several  times  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him.** 

Just  then  footsteps  were  heard  through  the  half-open  door.  The  old 
woman,  her  hearing  apparently  rendered  more  acute  by  the  great  anxiety  of 
her  mind,  seemed  to  catch  the  sound  instantly,  and  turning  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  said  in  a  strong,  dear  v<^ce: 

"He's  comin'  now!  I  hear  his  step,"  and  her  eye  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  earnest  expectancy. 

"  An'  so  you 's  come  at  last,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  &oe  aa  he  stood 
lyy  her  bedside,  and  making  ao  effort  to  extend  her  hand  to  him.  He  per- 
ceived her  intention,  and  immediately,  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  took 
her  wasted  hand,  and  pressed  it  within  his  own. 

"And  how  do  you  feel  now.  Aunt  Peggy  t" 

"  I  'se  very  happy  now.  If  ssaa  Ed.  I 'se  so  glad  yon 's  come.  I  thought  1 
ahouldnt  see  you  agin,  maybe,  for  I'se  almos'  gone.  I 've  Jes been  tdlin* 
Fanny  her^  dat  before  de  sun  goes  down  I  shall  be  in  my  Massa's  house." 
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Mr.  Lewis  felt  her  words  were  irae.  He  saw  that  the  spirit  oonld  not 
much  longer  linger  in  its  frail  tenement. 

Mr.  Holmes  mixed  the  medicine  he  had  brought  from  Dr.  Denny,  and 
offered  it  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  It's  no  use  now,  Massa  John;  it  won't  do 
no  good.'' 

"  But  take  it.  Aunt  Peggy ;  it  will  keep  you  from  suffering.'' 

She  reached  out  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  cap,  but  she  had  not 
strength  to  take  it.  Mr.  Holmes  elevated  her  head,  and  she  swallowed  about 
half  of  the  mixture;  and  then,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  effort^  she  fell  back  upon 
the  pillows.  The  frill  of  her  cap  was  thrown  back  from  her  forehead,  reveal- 
ing her  gray  hair ;  her  gown  was  opened  about  the  throaty  and  her  bosom 
w*as  partially  bared,  for  she  had  complained  of  a  great  burning  within, 
w*hich  nothing  they  could  give  her  would  allay.  One  hand  rested  on  her 
breast,  the  other  lay  extended  by  her  side.  Not  a  muscle  moved;  her  breath- 
ing became  low  and  lengthened ;  and  as  they  looked  upon  her,  they  felt  it 
must  be  death.  She  had  remained  some  time  in  this  state  of  stupor,  while 
every  breath  was  thought  to  be  her  last,  when,  suddenly  arising,  she  unclosed 
her  eyes,  and  fixing  her  gaze  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  who  stood  next  her,  she 
motioned  for  him  to  come  nearer.  He  leaned  over  to  catch  her  words.  She 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  He  put  his  lips  dose  to  her  ear,  and 
said: 

"  Do  you  feel  that  His  rod  and  staff  comfort  you.  Aunt  P^gy  ?  " 

Gathering  up  her  whole  energy,  as  if  for  the  final  struggle,  she  answered, 
in  a  voice  which  was  understood  by  all  present: 

"Yes,  yes;  I  fear  no  evil,  bless  de  Lord.  De  grave  has  no  terrors  for  me; 
and  the  sting  of  death  is  took  away !  I  can  say  wid  de  'postle, '  I  has  fought 
a  good  fight;  I  has  kept  de  fiiith,'  and  I  know  dare  is  a  crown  laid  up  for  me 
in  heben,  which  my  Saviour  will  soon  place  on  dis  poor  ole  head." 

"Your  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  sure  and  steadfint^  Aunt  Peggy; 
no  clouds  to  hide  his  face  firom  you." 

''No,  no;  my  Saviour  is  wid  me,  an'  his  smile  fills  me  wid  joy.  Christ 
died  for  poor  sinners  like  me,  an'  he  is  willin'  and  able  to  save  all  dat  comet 
unto  him." 

Her  voice  fiiiled  her,  so  that  she  could  not  proceed  fbxther,  and  she 
remained  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  as  if  desirous  of 
saying  something  more  to  him.    At  length  she  continued : 

"Go  on,  Massa  Ed,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  sinners;  never  give  it 
up.    Try  to  build  up  de  little  church,  and  God  will  help  yoo." 

Her  eyes  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  rested  at  last  upon  Mr.  Holmes. 

"Go  on,  Massa  John,  in  de  way  you  has  set  out;  yon,  and  Fanny,  and 
Miss  Gracey.  Yon  has  all  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  'se  sony  to  leave  you;  hot 
I  'se  going  home,  and  you  '11  all  come  arter  me  soon.  Den  we  shall  never 
port  no  more.    I  bid  you  all  fiirewell,"  and  she  moved  her  powerless  hand 
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slightl  J  toward  them.  Each  one  approached  the  bedudc^  and  dasped  the 
death-cold  hand,  while  tears  bedewed  their  d&eeka. 

**  Good-byc^^  she  marmnred  to  each  preasure. 

They  watched  her  aa  her  breath  grew  fiunter  and  yet  more  fidnt ;  a  alight 
shudder  peased  throogh  her  frame,  a  gasp,  and  all  was  itiUl  Her  apirit  had 
gotte  up  to  dwell  on  high. 

For  some  momenta  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  one  stood  gazing  on  the 
lifelcas  fi>nn  before  them  with  sorrowftd  heart ;  for  she  who  lay  there,  wrapped 
in  the  mantle  of  death,  had  been  a  friend  to  each — to  alL 


iSBS.  MARIE  T.  DAYIESSw 

MBS.  DAVIESS  is  of  pore  Revolutionary  stock.  Her  two  grand- 
airea.  Capt.  George  Robarda  and  CoL  John  Thompson,  hay- 
ing fought  through  the  war  for  Independence,  married  fiiir  and  excel- 
lent daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  of  which  all  parties  were  natives, 
and  soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky,  settling  on  adjoining  plantationsw 
Drawn  together  by  the  common  memories  of  their  service  in  the  field, 
their  acquaintance  ripened  into  warm  intimacy,  which  had  the  not 
nncommon  result  of  an  alliance  by  marriage  between  the  two  familiea. 
In  1807,  Miss  Robarda  and  John  B.  Thompson  were  united  in  mar- 
riage»  and,  after  a  short  residence  on  their  farm,  removed  to  Harrods- 
bui^  where  they  ever  after  resided,  Mr.  Thompson  practinng  success- 
fully his  profiession — the  law, — occasionally  serving  in  the  Legislature 
of  hia  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  when  the  cholera  swept 
over  the  land  in  1833,  taking  him  among  its  victims.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  seriously  contracted 
the  horizon  of  his  family's  future;  but  a  proud  and  energetic  mother 
did  mil  within  her  power  to  keep  thb  sad  reverse  from  interfering'  with 
their  substantial  good.  She  gave  her  four  sons  liberal  educations,  and 
her  daughters  such  opportunities  as  the  village  school  afforded,  which 
was  then,  and  is  now,  among  the  best  in  the  West  The  sons  were  all 
educated  in  their  father's  profession,  and  the  eldest,  John  B.  Thomp- 
aoDy  the  only  one  that  entered  into  public  life,  was  for  many  years  a 
repreeeatative  of  Kentucky  in  Congress,  and,  while  Lieut-Governor 
or  the  State,  was  elected,  at  the  death  of  Henry  Gay,  to  fill  his  seat 
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in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Daviess's  opportunities  for 
the  acquirement  of  social  distinction  were  of  the  finest  Residing  in 
Harrodsburgy  which  every  summer  for  many  years  was  a  resort  of 
fashion  and  gayety,  she  was  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the  Site  . 
of  Southern  and  Western  society  that  for  six  months  of  the  year 
thronged  this  **  Saratoga  of  the  West"  Doubtless,  in  the  scattered 
homes  of  this  smitten  region,  when  their  now  sobered  tenants  dwell  on 
Ihe  happy  days  of  "  lang  syne,"  Miss  Marie  Thompson  has  ever  .a 
place  in  the  revived  tableaux. 

In  1839,  Miss  Thompson  was  married  to  William  Daviess,  son  of 
Capt  Samuel  Daviess,  and  nephew  of  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess, 
a  gentleman  of  worth,  of  fine  address  and  remarkable  colloquial  powers. 
He  was  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but  never  practised.  He  entered  upon 
a  public  career  with  great  zest  and  promise  of  reward  to  his  ambition, 
but,  falling  into  wretched  health,  resigned  his  place  in  the  State  Senate, 
and  has  since  contented  himself  with  rural  pursuits ;  and  seldom  does 
a  roof-tree  shelter  a  more  hospitable  home  or  a  more  agreeable  family 
circle  than  does  the  one  of  Hayfields. 

Mrs.  Daviess's  writings,  especially  poetiy.  were  not,  as  now  b  fre- 
quently  the  case,  the  result  of  her  training  in  belles-lettres,  but  simply 
the  overflow  of  feeling  and  fancy  that  would  not  be  repressed.  Her 
coming  before  the  public  was  not  with  the  intention  of  ever  writing 
professionally,  nor  the  pursuit  of  the  ignis  Jaiwus^  fame. 

A  bridal  compliment  to  a  friend  was  so  kindly  received,  that,  by 
request  from  one  and  another  editor,  Mrs.  Daviess  threw  out  many 
waifs  of  beauty  on  the  passing  current  of  journalism,  seldom  under 
her  own  name,  but  signed  by  such  name  as  the  passing  fancy  suggested. 
Her  effusions  were  extensively  copied,  and  complimented  for  their 
smooth  flow  of  rhyme  and  almost  redundant  beauty  of  expression. 
'*  The  Nun  "  was  the  most  elaborate  poem  she  ever  published.  Most 
of  Mrs.  Daviess's  MSS.  and  copies  of  her  published  articles  were  de* 
stroycd  by  an  accident,  and  we  have  but  few  poetical  specimens  to 
choose  from.  "  A  Harvest  Hymn  "  breathes  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  sends  his  seedtime  and  harvest  alike  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  and  which  we  should  all  feel,  whether  we  abide  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  prosperity  or  in  the  valley  of  humili^. 

For  some  years  after  her  marriage,  if  the  fountain  of  Mrs.  Daviess's 
pen  flowed  at  all,  it  was  like  some  of  those  strange  streams  that  sink 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  and  wind  on  their  way  unseen,  yet  gather- 
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iDg  streogtii  and  parity  to  reappear  in  and  fertiltie  fresh  fielda.  The 
Cnt  fimit  <^  M n.  DaTieflB*a  revived  authorship  which  I  met  were 
"  Roger  Sbermnn  —  A  Tale  of  76/'  and  "^  Woman's  Love^'*  both  veiy 
well  oonoeived  and  sustained  stories.  But  her  strong  conviction  that 
th«  plain,  practical  duties  of  life  should  commandt  if  necesearj,  the 
whole  of  every  woman's  time,  seems  to  have  tinged  the  veiy  holiday 
boius  alie  secured  bj  extra  exerUon  for  the  exercise  of  her  taste;  and 
of  late  her  writings  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  photograph  of  her 
every-dtLy  liie.  Sbo  received  from  the  Kentucky  8tato  Agricultural 
Societj  a  premiam  for  the  essa j  on  the  ''Cultivation  and  Uses  of 
Chinese  Sugar-Canep"  a  product  she  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
State,  propbesying  it  would,  as  it  has,  become  a  staple  of  the  West, 
Sabeequentljy  ahe  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  an  essay  upon  some  lit- 
erary theme  hj  the  National  Fair,  held  in  St  Louis  a  few  years  ago. 
For  aome  time  she  has  been  special  contributor  to  several  leading 
agricultorml  p^pm-  Among  them,  Colman's  **  Rural  World,"  of  St 
Loaia,  and  ''Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,"  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Her  lettera  in  these  journals  are  among  their  most  charming  features, 
and  the  meet  useful  exercises  of  a  fluent  pen.  Viewed  from  one 
standpoint^  all  literature  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  writers 
of  Arty  and  the  writers  of  Nature.  In  one,  the  composer  is  admired  as 
a  master-architect,  who  has  ingeniously  fettered  together  base,  shaft, 
and  cornice  ;  where  thoughts  stand  like  pillars  carefully  hewn,  and 
whose  figures  sulom  them,  as  curiously-wrought  carving  these  columna 
In  the  other  dass,  we  look  upon  the  author  as  a  friend,  who,  with 
absorhini^  conversatbn,  beguiles  ns  into  a  walk,  and  all  the  while 
points  out  to  us  the  charms  of  the  landscape  spread  out  before  us ; 
showing  na  the  mist-enveloped  truths  that  rise  like  hlue  hills  in  the 
distance,  but  lingering  on  the  familiar  things  that  surround  us; 
descanting  with  as  much  grace  on  the  usefulness  of  the  herb  as  the 
beauty  of  the  flower;  commenting  with  equal  interest  on  the  value  to 
commerce  of  the  distant  river  which  bears  on  its  waters  the  produce 
of  oar  own  and  foreign  lands,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  babbling 
brook  that,  fretting  over  the  rocky  ledges^  descends  into  the  peaceful 
valley  on  fo«ny  wings. 

Mra.  I>aviess  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  can  please  her  readers 
aa  well  with  explanation  of  the  useful  as  descriptions  of  the  beautiful, 
often  hlending  the  two  together  in  a  manner  we  think  quite  her  own. 

Mrs.  I>avi€ss  is  a  living  refutation  of  the  world-wide  charge  of  the 
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incompatibilitj  of  literary  and  housewifely  tastes.  You  might  sur- 
prise many  of  her  neighbors  ivith'the  information  that  she  ''wrote  for 
publication."  She  has  always  seemed  to  mingle  literary  habits  so 
easily  with  the  overwhelming  cares  of  a  large  iamily,  that  we  hope, 
that  genius  as  well  as  water  will  find  its  level,  and  that  she  will  some 
day  find  leisure  for  a  free  exercise  of  her  pen,  and  we  see  her  take  a 
prominent  place  among  the  "Southland  Writers.** 

1S6S. 


HARVEST  HYMN. 


^  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  eom,  nor  green  eari,  vnUl  the  lelftame 
day  that  ye  have  brought  an  offering  unto  your  Ood :  it  akatt  &«  a  statute  for  eret 
throughout  your  geoerationa."—  Lit.  xziiL  14. 

The  Hebrew  reapers  on  their  blades  teaned  and  gazed  o'er  the  plain 
Wet  with  the  toil-drops  from  their  brow  as  from  «  summer's  rain ; 
Then,  tho'  upon  tbeir  dreary  minds  the  yision  dear  arose 
.  Of  home,  and  all  its  smiling  group,  and  eirening's  sweet  repose. 
They  gathered  of  their  harvest  fruits,  and  ere  the  trump  that  woke 
From  every  hill  and  grassy  glade  its  wild  thanksgivings  spoke^ 
They  from  ten  thousand  ajtar-fires  sent  to  the  bending  skies 
The  incense  of  their  grateful  hearts  in  harvest  sacrifice. 

And  smiled  the  eye  of  heaven  more  bright  on  ancient  Palestine, 
Than  it  is  wont  in  summer  hours  on  our  fair  land  to  shine— 
Did  genial  rains  fall  freer  there,  or  the  fresh,  lifefiil  breeze 
Come  with  more  stirring  hopes  to  them  from  wide  commercial  seas 
Than  unto  us  —  or  had  they  hearts  more  glad,  or  arms  more  strong, 
Than  has  our  free  land's  sturdy  race  —  that  we  have  not  a  song, 
Or  altar-fire,  or  trumpet-note,  at  harvest  home^  to  call 
Forgetful  hearts  to  thankAilness  to  Him  who  ^veth  all  f 

Coifke !  if  the  temple  hath  no  voice  that  daims  that  task  of  love. 
Come  round  the  household  altar  now,  and  yidd  to  Him  above 
Thanks  for  the  treasure  garnered  in ;  ask  for  the  strength  again 
To  reap  where'er  His  kindness  spreads  the  golden  harvest  plain ; 
And  pray  thy  nation  may  not  prove  ungratefbl  as  that  lace^ 
That  Heaven  may  never  make  thy  home  a  bare  and  blighted  place ; 
That^  tho'  a  conq'ror  tramples  now  o'er  Judea's  courts  and  plain% 
No  tyrant  step  shall  stain  our  land  or  scar  her  sons  with  diaina. 
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VALUE  OF  PERMANENCE  IN  HOME  AKD  VOCATIOH. 

(eztbact.) 

Another  fraitM  cause  of  discontent  lies  in  what  phrenologisU  term 
locality.  Goapled  with  that,  and  almost  as  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon 
our  characten^  is  the  want  of  a  feeling  of  pennanence  in  our  Tocationa. 

It  was  a  great  daj  for  human  progress  when  the  rcTolntionarj  axe  was 
laid  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  that  bitter  root  whence  spnng  all  the  un« 
just  and  baneful  usages  of  aristocracy ;  yet  it  was  a  pity  that  with  the  genea- 
logical txee  should  perish  the  many  fair  virtues  that  clustered  in  its  shadCi  as 
lore  of  home,  pride  of  name,  and  fealty  to  kindred  blood.  It  is  an  animating 
thought  to  the  spirited  younger  brother,  that  he  has  an  equal  interest  in  the 
honors  and  name  of  his  sire;  and  that,  when  the  sire  has  been  gathered  to 
his  rest,  law  will  give  him  an  equal  interest  in  his  heritable  goods.  Yet  it  is 
a  shame  because  no  law  entails  the  homestead  on  the  .name — that  the  place 
which  a  father's  pride  and  mother's  taste  have  combined  to  render  a  paradise, 
should  have  none  but  a  salable  value  in  their  children's  eyes.  80  with  our 
callings.  It  is  a  proud  thing  to  feel  we  are  not  bom  serfs  to  any  soil  or  con« 
dition — that,  by  virtue  of  our  own  good  deeds,  and  in  the  strength  of  our  own 
will,  we  may  rise  to  any  station  in  our  country's  scale  of  honor ;  and  yet  It  is 
ssd  to  feel  that  almost  all  our  homes,  and  talents,  and  vocations  are,  like 
Chinese  junks,  ever  floating,  and  that  all  we  have  and  ar^  can  be  had  at  a 
price.  Ay,  there  is  purity,  and  should  be  strength,  in  the  tie  that  binds  us 
to  the  homestead.  The  £unily  that  realizes  Its  present  to  be  its  future  home 
for  aU  time  to  come,  will  not  be  drones  or  idlers,  dreamers  or  speculators,  in 
the  many  £1  Dorados  that  lure  the  sanguine  to  ruin. 

The  trembling  grandsire  will  plant,  because  he  knows  his  fair  young 
grandchild  shall  gambol  in  the  shade  of  his  cherished  tree;  the  young  will 
sow,  because  they  shall  reap;  and  thus,  planting  and  tending  together,  make 
strong  the  bonds  that  hold,  by  happy  associations,  all  to  the  old  hearth-etone. 
In  a  like  manner,  a  faith  in  the  permanence  of  our  vocations  conduces  to 
ikiU  and  {wofidency,  and  generates  an  honorable  emulaUon  to  excel  in  that 
craft  with  which  we  know  our  name  and  memory  shall  ever  be  identified. 
And  this  feeling  of  permanence  in  our  homes  and  vocations  gives  higher 
tone  to  our  moral  nature.  Knowing  that  upon  the  acquaintances  of  to-day 
we  are  to  depend  for  the  courtesies  and  kindness  that  must  sweeten  our  even* 
ing  houia  of  life,  we  allow  our  hearts  to  throw  out  their  tendrils  freely,  nor 
fear  they  shall  be  rudely  broken.  Cordiality  and  benevolence  take,  in  ^nr 
mterooorse  with  our  kind,  the  place  of  formality  and  selfishness ;  and,  instead 
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of  a  restless  desire  to  find  how  we  can  make  all  we  meet  sabserre  oar  inter- 
ests, we  know  no  higher  pleasure  than  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  gratitude 
which  our  own  unselfish  service  of  our  kind  has  caused  to  light  and  glow 
around  us.  Living  under  these  influences,  the  homes  that  are  now  so  often 
profaned  by  the  reckless  steps  of  vice  and  the  hideous  voice  of  discord 
would  become  what  they  should  be,  the  highest,  purest  type  a  Christian 
knows  of  heavenly  rest  Then  should  we  understand  that  feeling  which 
makes  it  unsafe  to  give  voice  to  the  songs  of  Switzerland  in  the  ears  of  her 
exiled  soldiery ;  the  sentiment  that  makes  the  stricken  foreigner  beg  his  way 
back  to  his  "  Vaterland ; ''  the  unquenched  desire  that  sends  the  outcast  Jew 
in  his  death-hour  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  desolate  land  of  his  faith. 


VIRGINIA  PENNY. 

MISS  PENNY  was  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  1826.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Her  published  works  are  as  follows : 

1st.  Employments  of  Women.  A  Cyclopedia  of  Women's  Work. 
Boston.    12mo.    1863. 

2d.  Five  Hundred  Employments  adapted  to  Women, '  Philadelphia: 
J.  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  publishers.    12mo.    1868. 

3d.  Think  and  AcL  A  Series  of  Articles  on  Men  and  Women, 
Work  and  Wages.  Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remsea  &  Haffelfinger. 
]  2mo.    1869. 

4th.  How  Women  can  Make  Money^  Married  or  Single,  in  all 
Branches  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professions,  Trades,  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Pursuits.    Cr.  8ro,  pp.  500.  Springfield,  I^fass.,  1871. 

The  subject-matter  of  these  volumes  is  the  same. 

**  Miss  Penny  has  earned  the  sober  gratitude  of  women,  and  men  interested 
in  the  lot  of  women,  by  the  labon  of  many  years  in  the  hardest  and  least 
remunerative  fields  of  service.  She  is  no  orator,  politician,  or  manager,  but 
a  delving,  drudging  worker.  With  a  patience  that  only  the  most  profound 
faith  could  have  sustained,  and  an  industiy  that  only  a  deep  enthusiasm 
could  have  kept  from  flagging,  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  oollect- 
ing  and  aborting  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  of  woman's  work  and  wages. 
AVhat  work  women  did  or  could  do;  the  amount  of  training  demanded  for 
it;  the  number  of  hours  daily  that  must  be  devoted  to  it;  the  conditions 
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and  drcDinstaiiceB  attending  on  its  perfoimanoe;  its  effect  on  bealth,  spiHtiy 
and  di^Mxition;  the  average  amoont  of  its  remuneration;  the  prospect  it 
opened;  in  short,  every  parUcalar  that  was  interesting  or  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  she  endeavored  to  ascertain.  •  •  •  Miss  Penny's 
style  is  not  especially  brilliant  or  attractive^  hot  is  interesting ;  and,  better 
than  ally  her  essays  are  sober,  wise,  and  important** — NaiUm^  November  ISIk^ 
1869. 

XMvh,  1871. 


8ALLIE  J.  H.  BATTEY. 

MRa  SAIiLIE  J.  HANCXXaC  BATTEY  was  born  at  Evanside, 
Kentacky,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Louisvillep  at 
an  old  homestead  which  has  been  the  property  of  her  family  nnoe  the 
State  was  a  wilderneas.  8he  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mr. 
Hancock,  and  was  a  widow  a  few  years  afterward,  and  for  ten  years 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  daughter,  and  the  profession 
of  literature.  As  an  author  Hra.  Hancock  was  industrious,  and  won 
laurels  and  friends.  She  has  written  considerable  in  prose  and  yene, 
under  the  name  of  ''  Latona,"  for  the  Louisville  journals,  and  maga* 
zineB  North  and  South.  For  some  time  she  edited  a  magazine.  Has 
published  three  books,  namely,  two  novels,  and  one  volume  of  poems. 

1st  Etna  Vandemir.  A  Romance  of  Kentucky  and  "The  Great 
Uprising.'*    New  York.    18S8. 

2d.  Uie  Mantana$;  wr.  Under  the  Stan.    New  York,  1867. 

3d.  Baifon  d^ Amour.    Poems.    Phikdelphia,  1869. 

Mrs.  Hancock  has  been  called  the  '*  Minstrel  of  the  West'* 

A  poet,  in  an  address  to  her,  thus  alludes  to  her  poems : 

"Not  ihine  to  sing  the  ssge's  lore, 
Nor  yet  to  hymn  polemic  creed : 
Thy  song  supplies  a  nobler  need, 
And  touches  chords  untouched  beforsu" 

In  1870,  Mrs.  Hancock  was  married  to  Mr.  Manfred  C.  Battey,  for- 
merly of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C 
Her  address  is  Evanside,  near  Jeffersontown,  Ey. 
KsitKitn. 
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DREAMS. 

"We  are  sacb  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  lifis 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


Shaksfiaei. 

Golden  ripples  on  the  wall, 
Linger  while  the  shadows  fBiXLi 

Eden  visions  trailing  far, 
Through  the  sunset  gates  ajar; 

Diamond  anchors  on  Time's  strand, 
Tracery  of  the  Almighty  hand ; 

Death  and  sleep  its  oounteqpart^ 
Mutely  crossing  hand  and  heart: 

Things  that  are,  and  things  that  seem. 
Through  the  pearly  gates  of  dream. 

Strangely  blent  by  God's  decree 
In  a  dual  mystery. 

Thus,  when  sorrow's  night  has  shed 
Blight  for  liyingy  pall  for  dead. 

Fairer  forms  of  light  are  horn  ;"• 
Suns  cross  o'er  the  dark  to  mom; 

Dreams  are  mirrored  life  to  be^ 
Heaven  in  an  earthly  sea: 

Stars  at  play,  amid  the  sand. 
Chime  in  chorus  deep  and  grand; 

Spirit  symbols  here  and  there^ 
Tell  US  God  is  ereiywhere. 


ALICE  McCLTJRE  QRIFFIN. 

POEMS,  hj  Alice  McGure  Griffin  —  Giicinnatt,  0.»  Rickqr  Jk 
€>arrolI«  1864, — was  the  simple  Utle  of  a  12ino  Tolume  of  126 
pages.  This  yolume  is  composed  principally  of  verses  that  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  papers  and  magazines,  over  flie  signature 
of '<  Muni  Tell"  and  «'Addie  Glenmore." 

In  a  preface  the  reader  is  informed  that  ''the  entire  book  was  written 
when  tlie  author  was  between  fourteen  and  twentj  years  of  age.'* 

Alice  McOure  was  bom  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky — the  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  Virgil  McClnre,  also  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Her 
mother  is  a  descendant  of  Bums,  the  poet,  and  the  author  of  several 
novels.  Alice  McOure  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
Cincinnati,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Her  father  at  this  time  removed  to 
Newport^  Ky.,  where  Miss  McClure  was  married,  on  the  last  day  of 
1861,  to  Mr.  G.W.  Griffin,  author  of  ''Studies  in  literature"— a 
revised  edition  published  by  Clazton,  Remsen  A  Haffelfinger,  Fhila- 
delphia»  1871. 

Since  their  marriage,  they  have  resided  in  Louisville.  Mrs.  Griffin 
writes  occasionally  for  various  periodicals.  The  following  poem  was 
thought  to  be  very  beautiful  by  the  late  George  D.  Prentice. 


SPIRIT  LANDSCAPES. 

Kot  those  bright  scenes  that  charm  the  human  eye 
With  rich  materinl  beauty,  glowing  forth 
In  bold  relief  of  landscape— beauty  drawn 
Of  earthly  hills  and  towering  mountains  high. 
Or  tangled  rales,  or  native  munnnring  streams^ 
Whose  rippling  music  echoes  from  the  dills 
And  high  ascents  that  hedge  their  waters  in; 
Kor  yet  the  flowery  fields,  nor  meadows  rare^ 
Where,  'mid  the  perfumed  shades  and  grassy  slopes 
The  ruminating  herds  seek  sweet  repose. 
Or  gambol  sportively  in  frolic  free! 
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Not  those;  ah,  no  I  though  e'er  so  fair  and  bright^ 
Can  fill  the  spirit's  ken  with  full  delight; 
No  earthly  scenes,  though  e'er  so  finely  wrought. 
Can  charm  the  yision  of  exalted  thoughts 

Imagination  dreams  of  realms  refined. 
Of  scenes  of  beauty  charted  on  the  mind. 
Where,  in  unriyalled  loveliness,  appears 
The  spirit  landscape  of  the  inner  spheres;  — 

Where  poesy  sheds  upon  the  fields  of  sense 
Sweet  ideal  flowers  of  wit  and  eloquence; 
And  mountain  thought  looks  up  to  genius,  high 
Enthroned  upon  the  clouds  of  virtue's  sky;— ^ 

Where,  softly  as  a  summer  rainbow,  seems 
The  blending  colors  of  afl*ection's  beams; 
And,  bright  as  stars  that  gem  the  brow  of  nighty 
Besplendent  aspiration  sheds  her  light; —  ^ 

And  love,  and  truth,  and  holy,  high  resolve^ 
Within  their  orbits  gracefully  revolve ; 
And  through  the  system  of  religion  roll 
Around  their  centre  the  inspired  souL 

These  are  the  scenes  that  charm  the  spirit's  eye, 
More  than  terrestrial  views  of  richest  dye ; 
And  lovelier  far  than  earth  and  sea  combined 
Is  the  bright  spirit-landscape  of  the  mindl 
March,  1869. 


JL  W.  MERIWETHER  BELL. 

MISS  MERIWETHER  is  a  native  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia. 
She  was  born  in  that  wild,  beautiful  spot,  called  the  Nortb 
Garden,  and  from  childhood  drew  inspiration  from  its  lovely  mounUuDS, 
and  sang  to  the  ripple  of  its  streama. 

She  is  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Hunter  Meriwether,  and 
is  descended  maternally  from  old  Virginian  families. 

She  is  a  genius,  and  'Misped  in  numbers'*  from  earliest  chddhood* 
When  only  nine  years  of  age,  some  of  her  verses  were  sent  to  a  Vir- 
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giDia  paper,  as  specimeiia  of  precocious  rhymes^  and  were  published, 
puffed,  and  copied  into  Tarious  papers. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  occuning  when  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  twelve  yean  old,  the  family  remoyed  to  Kentucky. 

In  1858,  Miss  Meriwether  married  CSaptain  Darwin  Bell,  and  from 
the  time  of  her  marriage  has  resided  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky. 
Post-office,  Crarrettsburg. 

Mrs.  Bell  has  been  termed  the  ''Poetess  of  the  Flowers."  She 
writes  quunt  and  suggestive  prose. 

MAnh,  187U 


THE  VALLEY  ULTQ  HEBSAOE. 

O  vslley  lilyi  pure  and  psle, 

lUng  out  a  silver  chime 
From  sll  your  pesrly  bells,  and  lend 

Your  music  to  my  rhyme. 

With  odorous  dghs  and  tears  of  dew. 

Peal  out  the  tender  tale; 
And  tell  him  all  I  whispered  you 

Down  in  the  mossy  vide. 

Tell  him  the  royal  rose  is  bright^ 

The  sUtely  lily  &ir; 
The  tulip  wears  a  robe  of  lights 

The  Jasmine  scents  the  air. 

But  on*  their  beauty  if  he  1ook% 

Oh,  tell  him,  then,  of  this: 
The  rose  her  inmost  leaves  unfolds 

To  the  wanton  sephyr's  kiss. 

And  the  white  lily,  sainUy  fkir. 

Like  DanaV  of  old, 
Spreads  out  her  snowy  lap  to  catch 

The  yellow  sunbeam's  gold. 

The  gaudy  tulip  boldly  woes 

The  buttorily  and  bee. 
And  the  Jasmine  flings  her  twining  arms 

Bound  every  shrub  and  tree. 
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But  the  Talley  lilj  hides  awaj 

In  placet  cool  and  dim; 
Under  the  shadowy  leayes,  and  keepa 

Her  sweetness  all  for  him. 

Thus  tdl  him,  sweetest  messenger; 

Ring  o'er  the  silver  chime: 
His  heart  must  listen  if  you  lend 

Your  music  to  my  rhyme. 


10 
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SARAH  A.  DORSET. 

N  alluding  to  the  "  ReoollectiooB  of  Henrj  W.  Allen^**  an  btimato 
friendofMnL  Dorsey  thus  speaks  of  her:  -  ... 


**  To  comprehend  the  organization  that  gare  being  to  this  hook,  one  must 
have  known  the  author — a  woman  highly  strung,  and  yet  calm;  nerrousi 
and  yet  courageous;  sensitive,  and  yet  not  suaceptible;  and  stropgly  practical 
and  considerate  of  the  common  usages  of  life.  For  one  of  such  poetic  taste^ 
such  ardent  fancy,  and  withal  devoted  in  no  ordinary  degree  and  with  no 
common  fidelity  to  her  duties,  her  friends^  her  country,  and  her  Qod,  she 
posiiesseB  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  faculty  of  friendBhip,  to  to  speak — 
that  pure  dtsintcrestedncH  of  soul  which  enables  its  possessor  to  put  aside 
all  selfish  considerations  in  behalf  of  its  objects  of  rpgsrd,  and  to  separate 
from  any  wanner  or  more  sentimental  feeling  the  affection  that  may  so 
legitimately  exist  between  the  sexes. 

''She  haid  known  Qovemor  Allen  from  her  childhood,  is  twenty  years 
his  junior,  and  was  actuated  in  his  service  not  only  by  friondship  and  zeal, 
but  a  sort  of  hero-worship,  which  our  late  disastrous  struggle  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  in  the  Southern  breasth** 

Sarah  Anne  Ellis  was  bom  on  her  father's  plantation,  just  below 

Katches.    Her  parents  also  had  a  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  that 

dly,  where  she  was  brought  up.    Her  parents  were  both  young  and 

very  wealthy,  belonging  to  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  in 

MiasisBippi  and  Louisiana.    Her  mother  was  ilary  Routh;  her  father, 

Thomas  George  Percy  Ellis.    She  was  the  eldest  child,  bom  before 

her  mother  was  sixteen;  therefore,  being  rather  an  eamest,  grave  sort 

of  a  child,  her  mother  always  declared  "Sarah  was  much  older  than 

she  was."    Her  parents  were  both  gay»  and  much  beloved  in  society* 

Her  mother  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  her  father  was  very  gifted 

and  brillianL    He  died  very  suddenly  at  an  early  age.    Sarah  was 

his  idol,  being  the  i>nly  daughter  with  two  sons,  until  a  girl  was  bom 

three  weeks  before  his  death.    She  adored  her  father;  his  death  made 

a  deep  and  inefiaceable  impression  on  her,  even  at  the  early  age  of 

nine  yean. 
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The  dim  outlines  of  the  groundwork  of  *'  Agnes  Graham's  "  ftmily 
storj  were  Mrs.  Dorsey's  own.  Her  great-grandfather,  grandmother, 
and  aunts  suffered  in  that  terriblj  mysterious  dispensation  of  God. 
The  earliest  recollection  of  Mrs.  Dorsey  recalk  her  grandmoUier,  a 
beautiful,  stately  woman,  with  exquisite  hands  and  moulded  form,  an' 
inmate  of  her  father's  house,  hopelessly  melancholy,  possessing  every- 
thing that  the  prestige  of  birth,  and  rank,  and  wealth  could  give;  but 
the  ''skeleton,  in  the  closet"  was  always  there,  and  for  yeata  this 
dreadful  thought  pursued  her,  even  from  childhood,  as  it  had  all  of 
her  family  (her  gifted  aunts  as  well),  making  their  inner  lives  deeper 
and  more  thoughtful  than  the  life  of  most  people.. 

Her  mother  married  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dahlgren,  afterward  of  the 
C.  S.  A.,  brother  to  the  now  Federal  Admiral.  Sarah  was  passionately 
fond  of  books,  and  was  most  carefully  educated  by  her  mother  and 
stepfather.  She  had  every  advantage  that  money  could  procure. 
Her  youth  was  very  gay  at  Natchez,  noted  as  the  "society  town"  of 
the  South.  We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Dahlgren  entertained  charmingly, 
in  true,  open-hearted  Southern  manner.  She  died  of  disease  of  the  hearty 
in  1858. 

In  1853,  Miss  Sarah  Ellis  was  married  to  Samuel  W.  Dorsey,  of 
Tensas  Parish,  La. 

From  earliest  youth,  in  common  with  most  thinking  Southerners,  she 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  laboring  class,  and  can  say  honestly, 
in  the  face  of  Heaven,  she  has  devoted  every  faculty  she  possesses  to 
their  improvement,  so  far  as  she  could,  while  she  owned  them.  Thb 
^he  did  as  a  matter  of  duty.  She  now  does  what  she  can  for  them  as 
a  matter  of  humanity.  Every  Sunday,  in  her  plantation-home  in 
Tensas  Parish,  she  has  a  class  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  scholars  of  negroes. 
She  teaches  them  to  read  and  write,  and  religion.  She  is  an  Episcopa- 
lian, and  believes  a  full  ritual  the  only  way  to  interest  or  reach  these 
masses.  Her  husband  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  by 
the  war.  They  took  their  negroes  to  Texas  during  the  **  struggle  for 
Confederate  independence."  Some  of  the  experiences  of  Louise 
Peyrault  (in  ''Lucia  Dare")  were  real.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Southern 
incidents  in  tliis  book  are  true,  most  of  the  characters  from  life.  The 
scenes  in  Natchez  are  merely  idealized ;  any  old  resident  can  locate 
them. 
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Mrs.  Doraey  began  to  write  for  the  press  hj  aocident^ — a  lacky  ooe  was 
it  for  the  pobUa  Writing  on  business  to  the  New  York  Churchman,  she 
ventured  to  answer  a  question  propounded  in  that  paper  concerning 
tlie  use  of  the  choral  service  and  full  ritualism  for  n^oes.  She  had 
adopted  the  full  ritual,  and  had  herself  adapted  the  American  liturgy 
to  some  of  the  cathedral  services  and  music  of  the  Anglican  Qiurch, 
and  wrote  her  experience  of  five  years'  use  of  this  musical  science  to 
the  CkurAman,  The  editor  published  her  letter,  and,  in  a  sub^uent 
number,  another,  signing  the  articles  *'  Filia  Ecdesia,**  daughter  of 
the  church.    She  liked  the  name  and  has  ever  since  retained  it^ 

Mrs.  Dorsey  has  lived  almost  equally  at  Natehes  and  on  Lake  St 
Joseph,  where  her  family  have  had  their  plantetions  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  State. 

All  of  Mra^  Dorsey's  writings  are  Southern  in  tone  and  character, 
and  have  nationality,  and  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  true 
pictures  of  that  phase  of  Southern  existence  which  is  over  and  will 
soon  be  forgotten  in  the  misery  into  which  our  unhappy  country  is 
plunged. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  is  passionately  fond  of  study,  but  has  necessarily  been 
a  woman  of  society  and  of  the  world,  all  her  life.  The  friend,  once 
before  quoted,  speaking  of  her  memory  of  what  she  read,  as  illustrated 
in  her  **  Becollections  of  (Sovemor  Allen,''  remarks : 

''The  writer  of  thi»  book  hss  so  'encyclopedic  a  mind,'  so  to  spesk,  that 
her  daily  conversation  is  quite  as  much  strewn  with  the  result  of  her  reading 
as  are  the  pages  here  recorded.  I  have  sometimes,  when  in  her  society,  been 
reminded  of  Sidney  Smith's  remark  about  memory — when  he  termed  it  a 
wondrous  engine  of  social  oppression.  Yet  is  she  frank,  eager,  and  artless  ss 
aGhyd." 

Her  married  life  has  been  smooth  and  unruffled.  She  recognixes  all 
of  God's  goodness  to  her,  having  had  more  than  **  the  fourteen  happy 
days  of  the  Moorish  monarch.** 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Dorsey  spent  two  years  in  Texas.  While 
there,  she  aided  in  nursing  in  a  Coniiederate  hospitel,  and  did  such 
work  for  the  church  as  she  could.  She  travelled  twice  from  Texas  to 
the  Mississippi  River  by  land,  once  with  her  husband,  two  overseers, 
and  several  hundred  negroes.  The  measles  broke  out  among  them ; 
they  had  a  very  dbtressing  Ume,  and  buried  the  poor  creatures  all 
along  the  road.  They  were  frequently  compelled  to  encamp  for  days 
and  weeks  at  a  time.    She  had  a  tent  made  of  a  piece  of  carpet^  but 
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it  did  not  always  protect  them,  as  it  was  not  water-tight.  Mr.  Doreey 
bad  to  leave  her  to  go  after  some  negroes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  she  was  alone  with  the  overseers  and  n^roes  for  ten  days 
in  the  immense  pine  forests  of  Winn  Parish* 

In  1860,  Mrs.  Dorsey  sent  to  New  York,  to  be  published  for  gratu- 
itous distribution,  the  choral  services  she  had  arranged  and  used  so 
successfully  among  her  negroes  for  years.  The  now  Bishop  of  Florida 
had  charge  of  this  for  her,  but  the  intended  publisher  failed,  and  the 
war  came,  and  the  service  remained  unpublished.  She  is  an  enthusi- 
astic Episcopalian,  and  was  a  dear  friend  of  the  lamented  Bishop- 
General  Leonidas  Polk.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  order  of  deaconesses,  connected  with  the  church  in  New 
Orleans,  which  was  her  reason  for  making  Agnes  Graham  (in  the 
novel  heretofore  alluded  to)  end  as  one.  Thb  effort  she  desires  to  make 
in  obedience  to  a  promise  exacted  from  her  by  Bishop  Polk,  on  his  last 
visit  to  her,  in  1860,  "  that  she  should  do  everything  in  her  power,  as 
long  as  she  lived,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Sisterhood  of  Mercy 
in  New  Orleans."  The  bishop  considered  this  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  the  Church,  and  /Vo<e«ton<isiii. 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Dorsey's  house  was  burned  in  a  skirmish,  and 
several  men  killed  in  her  flower-gardens. 

She  is  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  reading  six  languages,  though 
by  no  means  a  pedant — a  musician,  performipg  on  the  harp  with  the 
same  exquisite  taste  as  ''Agnes  Graham"  is  described  as  doing.  We 
quote  the  passage : 

"The  young  lady,  after  passing  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  strings  of  the 
harp,  took  her  seat  and  played  a  brilliant^  meny  polka.  •  .  •  Striking  a  few 
modulations  upon  the  strings,  the  music  changed  from  the  gay  polka  move- 
ment to  a  slow,  plaintive  measure.  The  red  lips  parted,  and  breathed  most 
touchingly  the  exquisite  melancholy  strain  of  Schubert*s  '  Wanderer.'  The 
song  ended,  the  chords  swelled  on  the  air.  She  sang  the  scena  and  aria 
from  Der  FreischUts,  '  Wit  nahU  mir  der  SMummer  bevar  ieh  ihn  ge^tkn,* 
It  is  a  gem  of  music,  and  it  was  sung  to  perfection.  The  joyous  allegro 
movement  at  the  dose,  ^Attmeine  FuUe  Khlagen^  was  admirably  rendered. ** 

She  uses  her  pencil  like  a  bom  artist  I  And  yet  Mrs.  Dorsey  is 
by  no  means  a  **  literary  lady,"  as  that  term  is  often  used,  priding  her- 
self much  upon  her  domestic  qualities,  bring  a  capital  nurse  for  the 
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sick,  a  good  teacher,  an  excellenC  housekeeper,  and,  when  ii  is  iM 
sarj,  a  superb  cook* 

In  1866,  Mrs.  Dorsej  published,  through  11  Doolady,  New  York, 
"  Recollections  of  Henry  Watkins  Allen,  Brigadier-General  Confeder* 
ate  States  Army,  Ex-Governor  of  Loubiana,**  of  which  volume  the 
private  secretary  and  friend  of  Governor  Allen  thus  speaks: 

^  It  is  the  most  faithful  snd  thorough  portrait  of  him  thst  could  be  drawn, 
the  best  word-likeness  that  has  been  produced  this  century.  It  is  accurate 
in  point  of  fact;  it  is  full  in  materials ;  it  is  tasteful  in  arrangement  The 
coldest  critic  cannot  deny  it  the  merit  of  uncerity  and  strict  adherence  to 
truth.  The  most  exacting  literary  critic  would  stultify  himself  if  he  were  to 
say  that  he  found  no  beauties  in  tiie  style,  no  pathos.** 

Beading  a  copy  of  this  volume  after  a  friend  of  the  author  has 
read  and  wept  over  ity  we  find  many  passages  **  pencilled,''  with  re> 
marks  made  on  the  same.  Speaking  of  the  burial  of  a  brother  of  Henry 
Allen  on  the  prairie  of  Texas,  the  author  says  (ppu  26  &  27) : 


i 


It  is  a  pleasant  resting-place, —  one  of  those  Texan  prairies, — they  are  so 
thick  with  bloom  and  verdure.  In  that  dry  atmosphere  the  wild  flowers 
seem  peculiarly  fragrant.  Bulbs  abound -^hibiscus,  glowing  crimson;  nar-. 
dan,  a  sort  of  blue  narcissus  with  a  golden  centre ;  omithigalliums  of  fine* 
rayed  corollas  double  as  daisies^  white,  with  chalices  of  tender  lilac  bordered 
with  green,  so  delicate  they  droop  in  the  plucking ;  crimson  poppy  mallows, 
hanging  their  heads  heavily,  as  Clyte  did  hers  in  the  Greek  sculptor's 
thought,  on  their  long,  slender,  hairy  footstalks ;  purple  iris,  small,  Tyrian* 
dyed,  flecked  with  white  and  gold  dots;  larkspurs,  pink,  and  white,  and 
blue;  pale,  flesh-colored  prairie-pinks;  long,  full  racemes  of  straw-colored 
cassias;  great  bunches  of  light  papilionaceous  blossoms,  set  in  ovate  leaves 
of  light  olive-green;  starry  heleniums;  coreopsis  too,  yellow,  eight-cleft, 
darkening  into  brown-red  disk  florets ;  foxgloves,  white  and  violet-spotted  • 
pink  and  purple  campanaulas,  cymes  of  golden  bloom,  like  English  wall- 
flowen ;  paniales  of  downy,  azure,  fonr-petalled  blossoms,  like  Swiss  forget- 
me-nots  ;  bull-nettles,  with  prickly  runcinate  leaf,  guarding  a  tender,  snowp 
white,  soft  bloom,  which  rivals  the  Indian  jasmine  in  its  exquisite  fragrance 
and  graceful  beauty.  All  sorts  of  salvias,  verbenas,  mints,  and  wild  balma 
grow  profusely  on  those  prairies,  mingled  with  the  delicate,  fine-leaved,  clos^ 
creeping  vines  of  the  lembn-colored  and  pink-blossomed,  vaniUa-scented  sen- 
sitive plants  (mimosas),  and  the  rich  green  of  the  mnsquite  and  gamma 
grasses,  making  a  lovely  covering  even  over  graves.  And  above  all  this 
bloaM>ming  earth  stretches  out  a  vast  dome  of  dear  blue  sky,  vsst  as  the 
ho*iaon  on  the  ^  wide^  open 
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To  which  the  friend  pencils:  "She  writes  con  amore  here.  There  t$ 
not  a  flower  among  all  of  those  mentioned  that  she  has  not  painted  to 
the  lifer 

In  1867, "  Lucia  Dare/*  a  novel,  was  published  in  New  York*  This 
is  in  part  a  war  novel.  The  pictures  of  Southern  life  are  well  drawn, 
and  some  of  the  characters  interesting  and  vividly  portrayed.  Annie 
Laurie  especially  is  a  very  lovely  creation,  and  Grace  Sharpe  a  strongly 
drawn  one.  A  great  fault  in  this  novel  is  too  many  characters.  A 
novel  should  have  three  or  four  prominent  characters  around  which 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  should  centre  —  they  roust  be  brought 
prominently  forward,  and  made  the  chief  actors.  From  the  opening 
of  this  novel,  I  thought  Lucia  Dare  was  to  be  the  chief  actor,  and 
her  brother's  fate  to  remain  a  mystery  until  the  close  of  the  volume ; 
but  the  story  is  wrought  out  differently,  and  with  much  interest  too, 
although  the  reader  recognizes  Lucia's  brother  (Gerald)  as  soon  as  he 
appears.  A  revised  edition  of  "  Lucia  Dare,'*  with  omitted  chapters 
of  much  interest,  may  possibly  be  shortly  published. 

In  1869,  Clazton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia,  published 
''Agnes  Graham."  This  is  a  revision  of  "Agnes"  —  a  novel  which 
was  published  serially  in  the ''  Southern-  Literary  Messenger,"  1864, 
and  was  reviewed  in  the  New  York  "  Round  Table"  thus: 

"This  is  a  story  of  our  own  day,  a  genuine  presentation  of  life  —  under 
circumstances,  however,  which  may  be  considered  a  little  exceptional.  The 
scenes  are  laid  principally  in  the  South,  and  there  is  a  warmth  of  ima^nataon 
about  some  of  the  descriptions  which  lead  one  to  think  that  they  are  colored 
and  sometimes  magnified  beyond  the  measure  of  nature.  Bat  the  characters 
are  admirably  drawn:  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
living  counterpart ;  they  are  all  consistent  with  truth,  and  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Every  woman  who  has  been  to  8chcx>l  has  seen  one  such  giil 
as  Agnes  Graham ;  and  her  conduct  during  the  scene  in  the  playground  — 
which  is  very  well  described — plainly  betokens  the  power,  self-control,  and 
rigid  sense  of  right  which  distinguish  the  noble  girl  through  life.  Left  an 
orphan,  she  passes  her  vacations  with  her  Aunt  Eleanor,  to  whom  she  is 
devotedly  attached.  This  aunt  is  a  gentle,  pure,  good  woman,  suffering 
under  the  weight  of  a  sorrow  which  no  hnraan  aid  can  mitigate  or  remove; 
and  between  her  son  Robert  and  Agnes  Graham  a  strong  aflfecdon  springs 
op,  to  which  the  outer  world  sees  no  objection.  Robert  goes  to  Germany  to 
study  medicine,  and  returns  about  the  time  that  Agnes  finishes  her  education, 
to  claim  his  bride.  But,  before  giving  her  consent  to  their  marriage,  Aunt 
Eleanor  deems  it  necessary  to  impart'to  each  of  the  young  people  a  terrible 
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ftmily  secret^  which  might  forever  predade  the  ponihOity  of  th^  bdng 
united.  Bobert  determines  to  make  Agnee  his  wife  at  all  haiardiy  and  the 
whole  wdght  of  the  ineritahle  sacrifice  falls  upon  her.  The  finger  of  God 
had  placed  an  impassable  harrier  hetween  them,  and  she  had  no  altematlTe 
but  to  part  from  him.  An  opportunity  occurs  for  Agnes  to  accompany  some 
other  relatives  to  Italy,  where  a  life  of  trial  and  intense  mental  angnbh 
awaits  her.  ....  Her  whole  conduct  and  bearing  through  life,  her  straggles 
with  sorrow  which  knows  no  healing  and  spreads  like  a  paU  over  her  whole 
existence,  are  depicted  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  author  has  an 
appreciation  of  genuine  pathos  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  heart  of  her 
readers.  ....  'Filia'  possesses  many  of  the  most  important  qualifications 
for  a  good  novelist^  and  her  faults  are  only  those  of  immaturity.'* 

Mrs.  Dorsey  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  will,  we  think,  attract 
great  attention  from  the  reading  world  and  the  '^critica."  It  will  he 
entitled '^  A  Southern  Villegiatura.'* 


REFUGEEINO. 

On  our  way  to  Texas,  Louise  and  her  little  onesy  all  the  slaves^  and  I.  •  .  . 

We  lead  the  strangest  life,  cousin,  and— 'camp  out^'  as  they  call  it, 
every  nighty  take  oar  mealsi  gipsy-fashion,  by  the  roadside.    We  have  tents 
— Louise  and  I;  but  the  negroes  threw  away  their  tents  as  too  cumbrousi  and 
they  content  themselves  with  bowers,  or  lairs,  built  up  of  pine  branches.    It 
is  very  picturesque.    We  stop  for  the  night,  usually  at  sunset^  near  a  stream^ 
of  water.    The  wagons  are  drawn  up  in  rows ;  children,  old  women,  and  bed- 
clothes emptied  out  of  them,  and  then  such  a  motley  scene  of  confbsion  you 
could  not  imagine — everybody  so  busy;  our  tents  hoisted  whUe  Louise  and 
I  sit  on  a  log  or  fallen  tree-trunk,  and  survey  the  excited  multitude  of  ne- 
groes building  up  thdr  green  booths,  shaking  out  their  blankets,  rattling 
skillets  and  frying-pans  over  the  numerous  fires  which  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic    Louise  showed  me  the  'fire-horn'  of  the  negroes,  a  small  end  of 
cow's-horn  filled  with  half-burned  cotton  lint^  and  a  jack-knife  and  a  piece 
of  common  flint    The  children  race  about  like  mad  things,  joy fhl  to  escape 
from  the  confinement  of  the  wsgon.    Louise^s  little  ones  play  with  the  tiny 
darkies;  she  does  not  pretend  to  keep  them  asunder.    '  The  litde  negroes  are 
not  wicked,'  she  says,  in  answer  to  my  remarks  on  this  point    'They  are 
very  good  to  my  children,  and  I  like  my  little  ones  to  love  these  little  slaves. 
.  Why,  /  love  the  poor  creatures,  Lnda.'    And  so  she  does.    Every  evening 
she  goes  about  am<«g  her  slaves,  seeing  after  the  sickly  and  delicate  ones. 
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GOVERNOR  ALLEN. 

'*  Allen  was  singalarly  earnest  in  nature.  His  intellect  was  very  quick 
and  bright  If  a  jest  or  an  amusing  anecdote  was  repeated  to  him,  he  would 
seize  the  point  instantly,  and  his  meny  laugh  would  ring  out  with  all  the 
enjoyment  of  a  child.  But  he  had  himself  no  innate  sense  of  humor,  no 
appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Buskin  calls  *  the  grotesque.'  The  simplicity  of 
his  nature,  on  this  pointy  was  amusing,  and  produced,  sometimes  in  those 
who  loved  him  most,  a  sort  of  tender,  wondering,  smiling  pity;  because, 
from  the  lack  of  this  inherent  consciousness  of  the  ludicrous,  he  was  some- 
times betrayed  into  the  assumption  of  positions  that  in  other  men  would 
have  been  ridiculous.  The  incongruity,  howcTer,  never  striking  him,  he 
would  do  and  say  peculiar  things,  that  would  make  people  smile,  with  such 
entire  Inmhommie,  such  singleness  of  purpose,  honesty  of  heart,  and  open 
warmth  of  expression,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  expresses  it^ '  such  ouinea* 
of  truth,  and  goodness,  such  high  ideal  perception  of  romantic  sentiment^ 
and  so  much  clever,  shrewd,  practical,  intellectual  ability  shining  through 
everything,  that,  while  he  was  often  peculiar,  frequently  amusing,  he  never 
was  absurd  or  frivolous  I  Though  sometimes  he  seemed  vain,  he  was  never 
affected.  He  was  honest  even  in  his  foibles.  If  he  had  had  any  sense  of 
humor,  he  would  not  have  teemed  vain,  >  People  that  are  gifted  wi^  a  quick 
perception  of  wit  and  humor,  instinctively  avoid  placing  themselves  in  what 
they  &ncy  might  be  'a  ridiculous  position,*  Their  vanity  is  deep,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  hidden.  It  is  a  sensitive  nerve,  that  warns  them,  and  preserves  them 
from  peculiarity.  They  are  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  fear  being  'laughed  at' 
Allen  never  had  that  fear;  he  never  for  an  instant  supposed  anybody  loou/ii 
laugh  at  him.  He  liked  the  badinage  and  railleries  of  a  friend ;  they  amused 
him,  even  at  his  own  expense.  Allen  never  saw  anything  amusing  in  his 
making  a  desperate  charge  at  Shiloh,  with  his  head  bound  up  in  white  cotton! 
He  considered  it  all  en  rigle.  It  was  the  best  to  be  done,  under  the  circum- 
stances I" 


THE   LAURIE8  AT  HOME 
(/Vom  "Lmcia  Ikaru'^ 

''The  'Charmer,'  for  so  was  fitndiully  named  the  boat  that  had  transported 
Lucian  up  the  broad  river,  reached  Na:tchei  just  at  sunset  Ludan  found  a 
carriage  and  servants  of  Mr.  Laurie's  waiting  for  him  at  the  landing  'under 
the  hill.'  When  the  carriage— it  was  an  open  brette  (the  fashionable 
qflemoon  carriage  for  driving  at  Natchez)  —  reached  the  top  of  the  long  hiU, 
at  least  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  round  which  the  road  wound  on  an  inclined 
plane  up  to  Natchez  'on  the  hill,'  Lucian,  chancing  to  look  behind  him,  could 
11 
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not  lefrain  from  nttertng  an  excbunatioii  at  the  baaatj  of  tho  riew.  Tlio 
fnafhman^  thinking  that  Lndan  spoke  to  him,  checked  hla  hoieei.  Lndan 
stood  up  ui  the  carriage  and  looked  down  to  the  rirer,  roUing  iti  rast  Tolnme 
of  waters  at  the  fi)ot  of  the  hluib.  The  village  of  Katcheii  nnder  the  hill, 
was  clustered  dose  to  the  water's  edge;  the  hlnfls  rose  predpitouslj,  garnished 
with  pine-trees,  and  locosti,  and  tufted  grasMs ;  the  Tista  here  terminated  In 
Brown's  heautiiul  gardens,  gaj  with  flower-beds  and  dosely  dipped  hedges. 
Far  away  over  the  river  stretched  the  broad  emerald  plain  of  TxHiisiana,  levd 
with  the  stream,  extending  for  many,  many  miles,  its  champaign  chequered 
with  groups  of  white  plantation-houses,  spotted  with  groves  of  trees,  rich  In 
autumnal  beauty,  glowing  with  crimson,  gold,  and  green,  softened  by  veils 
of  long  gray  moss.  This  plain  was  dotted  with  lovdy  lakes,  whoee  waten 
shone  in  the  slanting  rays  <^  the  declining  sun  like  so  many  great  rubies  in 
a  setting  of  smaragdus.  The  sun  went  down  quickly,  as  he  does  at  sea,  a 
round,  red  fire-ball,  while  light  splendid  doods  of  purple^  V^^%  ^l>c^  A^d 
gray  on  the  bln^  blue  heavens  refracted  the  ascending,  slender,  quivering 
rays  of  the  disappearing  orb,  the  type  of  Ddty  in  all  natural  religions,  the 
Totem  of  the  Natchez  Indians. 

*'The  'Charmer'  was  moving  oi^  under  ftiU  head  of  steam,  up  the  river, 
and  a  number  of  skifll  and  small  boats  were  plying  about  over  the  broad 
MississippL  Ludan  gazed  with  delight  on  all  this  beauty ;  then  sedng  the 
night  coming  on  fast,  he  bode  the  coachman  drive  on.  They  had  some  dis- 
tance to  go — nearly  two  miles  out  of  the  suburbs — before  they  could  reach 
their  destination.  They  drove  rapidly  up  the  streets  of  the  village,  for  the 
town  itsdf  was  scarody  more  than  through  the  suburbs,  of  handsome  rcd- 
dences,  whose  gardens,  all  adjoining  and  dovetailed  into  each  other,  almost 
realized  the  descriptions  of  Damascus,  that  queen  of  the  desert,  with  its  triple 
chain  of  gardens,  its  necklaces  of  'paradises.'  Ludan  was  oonftised  and 
exdted  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  carriage,  rushing  on  through  acres  of 
bloom,  perftime,  foliage,  and  verdure ;  passing  here  and  there  th^  glimmering 
white  pillais  of  statdy  houses,  in  most  of  which  lamps  began  already  to 
bom  and  glow,  and  throw  out  long,  narrow  shafts  of  penetrating  light  on 
the  darki^ess,  glittering  through  the  glossy  shining  leaves  of  the  evergreen 
launrmundi^  the  native  almond-laurd,  and  casting  a  dieering  radiance  over 
the  wayfitfer  as  he  passed  along.  Notes  of  music,  and  singing  of  sweet  voices, 
and  the  gay  laughter  of  little  children,  sounded  on  his  ear  and  died  into 
silence  instantaneously  as  the  carriage  rolled  by. 

"  Bdoved  dty  -*-  bright  dty  of  '  the  Sun  I ' — how  often  have  I  paced  with 
child's  feet  the  road  that  Ludan  was  now  travdling  over,  and  listened,  as  he 
did,  but  more  Ungeringly,  to  the  sounds  of  gentle  human  life  stirring  within 
thy  peaceftd  homes  1  How  often  have  I  thanked  God  for  my  beautiftil  child- 
hood's  home — for  my  predous  Southern  land — for  its  sunshine,  its  verdure^ 
its  forests,  its  flowers,  its  perftime;  but,  oh  I  above  all,  for  the  loving,  refined, 
intelligent,  gentie  race  of  people  it  was  my  great,  my  priceless  privilege  to 
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be  born  among  —  a  people  worthy  to  live  with — ye^  worthy  to  die  for. 
The  stem  besom  of  war  has  swept  over  you,  beloved  Natchez*  Your  fiiirest 
homes  have  been  desolated,  your  lovely  gardens  are  now  only  remembrances. 
Your  family  circles  are  broken  np;  your  bravest  sons  are  sleeping  in  the 
dust  of  death,  or  weeping  tears  of  bitterness  in  exile;  your  daughterly 
bowed  down  with  penury  and  gneC,  are  mourning  beside  their  darkened 
firesides ;  your  joyous  households  transferred  to  other  and  kindlier  lands ; 
the  forms  of  my  kindred  faded  into  phantoms  of  the  past;  strangers  sit 
now  in  the  place  that  once  was  mine ;  but  yet  thou  art  lovely,  still  lovdy  in 
thy  ruin,  in  thy  desolation.  City  of  my  heart  — city  of  my  love— dty  of 
my  childish  joy.    Oh,  city  of  my  dead  I 

*'  The  carriage  stopped  suddenly  at  a  gate,  the  footman  swung  it  open,  the 
two  leave*  flew  back  with  a  dang,  the  carriage  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace 
through  an  avenue,  or  rather  wound  through  '  a  piece  of  woods '  that  an 
Englishman  would  call  a  park.  It  was  almost  a  hundred  acres  of  primeval 
forest-trees,  under  which  the  red-man  had  often  danced,  consisUng  for  the 
most  part  of  oaks, — white,  red,  and  water  oaks, — with  mixture  of  hickory, 
gum,  maples,  magnolias,  and  the  cucumber-tree,  with  its  umbreUa-like  top, 
its  immense  leaf,  and  the  enormous  white  vase  seated  in  the  centre  of  radi- 
ating foliage  like  a  huge  chalice  of  perfume,  handsomer  even  than  its  sister, 
the  magnolia  grandiflora. 

"  Natchez  is  in  the  temperate,  not  the  tropical  zone ;  so  there  is  exaggeration 
in  the  fiinciful  descriptions  of  its  climate  and  productions,  as  given  by  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton;  but  it  is  a  warm,  bright^  sun- 
shiny place,  with  marked  and  changeful,  though  not  extreme  transitions  of 
temperature  and  seasons.  Its  pleasant^  gently  rolling  hills  and  della  are 
laughing  and  gay  with  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs;  the  old  earth  breathes 
forth  flowers  from  every  rough  pore — not  heavy,  stupefying,  deeply-colored 
tropical  bloom — but  great  luxuriance  of  fresh,  delicately  tinted  blossoms  of 
all  hues  and  forms,  spreading  successively  their  capricious,  flaunting  beauty, 
mantling  the  old  mother  anew  with  every  morning's  light  The  wild  flowers 
there  are  worthy  of  bdng  the  subject  of  Adelbert  Dietridi's  delicate  pendl, 
or  of  Miss  Presoott's  glowing  word-painting.  One  need  only  describe  faith- 
fully what  exists,  not  attempting  to  heighten  or  exaggerate  with  human 
imagination  or  invention  what  God  has  made  so  lovely,  to  paint  attractive 
pictures  of  those  'magnolia'  hills  and  of  the  park  through  which  Ludan 
was  now  being  driven. 

"  ^Vhen  the  carriage  entered  the  smaller  drde  of  fencing  that  endosedthtf 
house  and  gardens,  the  noise  of  the  wheels  grating  on  the  gravd  of  the  drive 
caused  the  heavy  doori  of  the  portal  to  fly  open,  and  Margaret  and  Jenny, 
forestalling  the  decorous  servant^  emerged  from  the  gloom  and  advanced  to 
wdoome  the  traveller.  Margaret  looked  like  a  fairy  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, her  red-brown  hair  clouded  about  her;  and  Jenny,  who  was  as  usoal  all 
dusk,  except  the  curd-like  teeth  and  shining  eyes,  might  have  passed  very 
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well  for  lier  tttenduit  dwart  Jennj  was  unaU  of  h«r  age  and  bad  elfiflh 
wmy^  Her  pecaliaritka  of  appearanee  were  heightened  on  this  occasion  by 
coBtome :  abe  sported  a  large  white  apron  with  a  wide  mffle^  much  too  long 
for  her,  really  borrowed  from  Bet^  for  the  purpose  of  adornment ;  a  white 
handkerchief  tied  on  her  head,  turban-iasbion,  tall  as  a  derTitb's  cap,  a  long 
strand  of  blue  c^aas  beads  around  her  neck,  a  pair  of  immense  goldear-ringSi 
and  her  broadest  and  widest  grin^ 

^'This  way,  Lodan,  this  way/  said  Margaret;  'not  np  the  staircase;' 
leading  him,  as  she  iqpoke,  beneath  the  flight  of  stairway  which  led  np  into  the 
gallery  of  the  first  story.  Margaret  led  him  then  through  a  hall  level  with 
the  ground,  paved  with  Uack  and  white  marble,  which  ran  under  the  arch 
of  the  stairways. 

" '  Here  they  all  are,  in  here.  You  know  this  is  such  a  queer  old  Spanish 
house  I    Ton  'U  soon  find  out  all  about  it,  though  it  it  puzzling  at  first' 

**The  newly  arrived  guest  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Lsurie  and  Annie, 
who  were  sitting  alone  near  a  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  family  parlor.  The 
nights  were  too  chilly  for  the  blind  man,  even  for  that  early  period  of  the  foil. 

"'Come  to  the  fire,  Lndan,'  hesaid;  'one  gete  oool  riding,  and  this  old 
house  of  Guyoso's  is  damp  as  a  basement,  almost' 

"  Ludan  looked  around  with  some  curiosity  at  the  rather  old-fashioned, 
quaint  furnishing  of  the  apartment  they  were  sitting  in  it  It  was  hand* 
some,  but  not  new.  On  the  wall  just  opposite  hung  the  portrait  of  a  man 
in  full  armor — a  dark,  oval  foce,  handsome  and  swarthy.  Annie  saw  his 
glance.  'That)'  she  said,  teking  up  a  lamp  and  holding  it  so  that  the  light 
could  foil  on  the  picture, — '  that  is  a  portrait  of  Bienville,  by  Champagne. 
Bienville  was  a  relative  of  my  fomily.  Here  is  another  of  Ouyoso,  the  Span* 
ish  Governor  of  Misdsdppi' 

**  *  Has  n't  he  got  a  long  nose  ? '  interrupted  Margaret^  disrespectfully. 

" '  Here 's  another  of  Stephen  Minor,  who  was  second  in  command  under 
Spanish  domination.' 

**  *  Do  you  like  his  uniform,  Ludan  ? '  asked  Margaret 

*"  It  is  all  red,  with  yellow  focings,  and  see  the  big  star  on  his  breast ! ' 

** '  Here  is  some  gold  plate  belonging  to  Vidal,  that  he  brought  from  Spain 
to  the  colony.  His  whole  dinner-service  was  gold — if  gold,  I  should  say; 
his  descendants,  our  neighbon,  still  use  it  on  grand  occasions.' 

'''And  who  is  this?'  asked  Ludan,  as  he  examined  a  smAll  miniature 
hanging  below  the  portrait  of  BienviUe. 

"'That)'  said  Annie,  'is  a  likeness  of  our  grand-unde,  FhUip  Koland, 
who  disappeared  in  1807,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy  of  the  United  Stotcs;  his  wife  lost  her  resson  from  grief  al 
his  prolonged  absence.  She  had  just  been  married  — was  hardy  more  than  a 
diild  in  years  at  the  time  she  doped  with  and  married  Philip  against  the 
will  of  her  family.  We  have  some  of  his  letters  still  extant  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  intdlectual,  but  not  a  good  man,  from  all  I  can  learn.    His 
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Wife  ttiU  sanriTes ;  she  is  over  sixty  yean  old  now,  and  has  been  harmlessly 
insane  since  she  was  sixteen.  She  lives  here,  Lndan,  in  one  wing  of  the 
house.  You  may  probably  see  her.  Though  she  is  oonstantly  attended  by  a 
faithful  nurse,  and  can  rarely  be  perauaded  to  quit  her  room,  or  even  her 
couch,  sometimes  she  becomes  restless  and  wanders  over  the  house :  her  mind 
b  usually  in  a  mazed  state.  We  do  not  confine  her  at  all ;  it  has  never  been 
necessary ;  we  only  watch  her ;  she  goes  where  she  likes  usually.  Patty  is 
always  with  her,  but  Aunt  Jane  is  so  old  she  does  not  want  to  go  about  much; 
she  dislikes  strangers.  It  b  one  never-ceasing  cry  from  her  lips  after  her 
husband.  No  matter  what  she  may  be  talking  about)  in  a  little  while  she 
begins  to  moan  for  Philip  and  ask  where  he  b — to  wonder  that  he  does  not 
come.  "  Philip  stays  so  long !  he  never  used  to,**  b  her  constant  cry.  To 
think  that  has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years  I  The  love  of  the  woman  has 
survived  everything — youth,  beauty,  reason.  Human  hearts  are  fearful 
things  to  play  or  trifle  with.' " 


MR&  MARIE  BUSHNELL  WILLIAMS. 

MRS.  M.  R  WILLIAMS  is  a  native  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Her 
father.  Judge  Charles  Bushnell,  came  to  thb  State  from  Massa- 
chusetts  within  the  first  decade  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  had 
been  accomplished,  and  in  due  time  married  into  a  Creole  family  of 
substantial  endowments  and  high  repute.  Judge  Bushnell  was  well 
and  favorably  known  at  the  bar  of  Loubiana.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  legal  erudition ;  but,  though  devoted  to  hb  profession,  he 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  general  branches  of  literature,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  elegant  enjoyments. , 

Hb  favorite  daughter,  Marie,  early  manifested  a  studious  dbposi- 
tion.  She  was  a  fair,  bright-eyed,  spiritual  girl,  of  more  than  ordi* 
nary  promise.  Though  slight  in  figure,  she  was  compactly  formed. 
Her  features  were  cast  in  nature's  finest  mould,  and  her  dear  dark 
eye  and  smooth  fair  brow  were  radiant  with  intellectual  light 

When  this  description  would  apply  to  l^Iiss  Bushnell,  she  became 
the  ileve  of  Alexander  Dimitry,  whose  fame  as  a  scholar  has  dnoe 
become  world-wide.  The  management  of  a  pupil  so  Richly  dowered 
with  God's  best  gifts  was  a  pleasing  task  to  the  professor,  and  he  soon 
imparted  to  her  not  only  the  fresh  instruction  which  she  required,  but 
a  deep  and  profound  reverence  for  learning  akin  to  that  which  he  felt 
himsel£ 

This  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar  continued  for  several  yean, 
and  was  not  severed  till  Miss  Bushnell  became  a  complete  mbtress  of 
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all  the  prindpal  modern  lang;nagei.  Indeed,  the  range  of  her  studies 
mz  quite  extended,  and  we  hazard  yery  little  in  saying  that  she  was^ 
when  thej  were  completed,  the  most  learned  woman  in  AmericiL 

At  length,  when  she  had  rounded  into  perfect  womanhood,  phyu- 
cally  as  well  as  mentally,  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  her  was  sought 
by  many  of  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  gentlemen  of  Louisiana.  The 
successful  suitor  proved  to  be  Josiah  P.  Williams^  a  planter  of  Rapides* 
and  from  the  date  of  her  marriage,  in  1843,  she  resided  near  Alexan* 
dria,  on  Ked  River,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  experience  of  refugee- 
life  in  Texas  when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  until  1869,  when  she 
removed  to  Opelousas,  La. 

As  a  wife,  and  the  mother  of  an  interesting  family  of  children,  Mrs. 
Williams  performed  her  whole  duty.    But  though  the  domestic  vir* 
tnes  found  in  her  a  true  exponent,  they  by  no  means  lessened  her 
interest  in  literary  pursuits.    For  her  own  amusement  and  that  of  a 
choice  coterie  of  literary  friends — her  constant  visitors-^ she  was 
accustomed  to  weave  together  legends  of  Louisiana,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  soon  established  her  reputation  among  those  who  were 
admitted  mto  the  charmed  circle.    She,  however,  had  no  fancy  for 
the  plaudits  of  the  world.    For  years  she  refused  to  appear  in  print, 
but  when  at  length  a  few  of  her  articles  found  their  way  into  literary 
journals,  she  was  at  once  admitted  to  an  assured  position  among 
judges  as  a  singer  and  a  teacher.  Wiih  a  vast  fund  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge; a  mind  original,  philosophic,  and  sympathetic;  a  fancy  at  once 
brilliant  and  beautifully  simple,  added  to  a  mastery  of  language  when 
force  of  style  was  found  necessary,  and  an  easy,  happy  facility  in  all 
the  lighter  phases  of  literary  effort, —  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams  will  yet, 
when  the  world  knows  her  merits  and  does  her  justice,  take  her  place 
among  the  first  of  the  distinguished  women  of  America. 

We  have  not  before  us  any  complete  list  of  the  productions  of  her 
pen,  nor  shall  we  attempt  any  critical  analysis  of  those  specimens 
which  are  to  follow  this  article.  They  shall  be  left  to  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  of  our  readers,  with  a  full  confidence  that  they  cannot 
£sil  to  please. 

We  shall  merely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mrs.  Williams  suffered 
severely  by  the  reverses  which  marked  the  latter  years  of  the  '^lost 
cause.''  The  death  of  her  husband  was  her  first  great  sorrow:  the 
destruction  of  her  beautiful  residence,  "The  Oaks,**  by  the  vandal  fol- 
lowers of  Banks  in  his  Red  River  raid;  the  wounding  of  one  son;  the 
untimely  death  of  another ;  the  material  misfortunes  which  reduced 
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her  from  affluence  to  poverty, —  all  followed  in  such  disheartening 
succession,  that  few  indeed  could  have  borne  up  under  such  a  series 
of  calamities.  But  her  faith  was  strong.  She  could  look  religiously 
through  the  storms  of 'the  present  into  the  calm  and  glory  of  that 
peace  which  is  to  come.  Few  have  ever  met  reverses  w^ith  greater 
fortitude,  or  fought  the  battle  of  life  more  bravely.  For  years  past 
she  has  been  a  constant  and  valued  contributor  to  the  New  Orleans 
"Sunday  Times,"  and  while  her  writings  have  proved  her  a  brilliant 
thinker,  they  show  no  traces  of  egotistic  grief.  The  sorrows  by  which 
she  has  been  surrounded  are  mourned  by  her  only  as  sorrows  common 
to  the  whole  desolated  South.  « 

Mrs.  Williams  has  in  preparation,  to  be  published  in  a  volume,   * 
"  Tales  and  Legends  of  Louisiana,"  in  a  lyrical  poem — a  poem  which 
we  hope  will  introduce  her  talents  to  the  whole  country,  making  her  \ 

name  familiar  as  a  "household  word." 

As  a  translator  from  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  Mrs.  Wil-  j. 

liams  is  deservedly  successful,  her  transladons  from  the  German  Ian-  I 

guage  being  very  felicitous  and  faithfuL  |; 

186S.  MiEK  F.  BiovBT. 


PLEASANT  HILL. 


How  the  notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  ringing 
From  hillside  and  woodland  and  vale^ 

Greet  the  earliest  flush  of  the  morning 
With  trills  of  their  happy  love-tale! 

Ahl  beauty  and  music  and  gladneas, 
Ye  follow  the  footsteps  of  spring; 

The  breeze,  in  its  pure  bslmy  freshneas, 
Seems  fanned  from  some  bright  angel's  wing. 


Boll  my  chair  in  the  suAlight,  Ninetta, 
Just  here  near  the  slope  of  the  hill, 

Where  tlfe  red  bud  its  soft  purple  dusters 
Droops  down  to  the  swift-flowing  rilL 

See  the  golden-hued  wreaths  of  the  jasmine. 
Like  stars,  through  yon  coppice  of  pine, 

While  the  fringe-tree  its  white  floating  banners 
Waves  out  from  the  blossoming  vine. 


I. 


\ 


J- 
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Look  yonder  uid  see^  little  daughter, 
AVhere  locnst^treee  Matter  their  bloom. 

Hare  the  pansies,  in  TelTet-eyed  ladncai^ 
Peeped  yet  through  the  turf  near  the  tombt 

Nay,  then,  torn  not  aside,  my  Kinetta; 

The  grare  of  oar  Walter  ahonld  gleam 
In  the  earliert  floih  of  the  apring-Ume— 

The  glow  of  the  antomn's  last  beam. 

For  he  loyed  them,  the  flowera  and  ranshina^ 

The  birdsy  and  all  beautiful  things; 
Bat  he  loTod  best  the  dim  purple  pansy 

That  orer  his  resting-place  springSi 

Ahl  just  there,  where  that  laurel  is  glandng^ 

Just  there^  in  that  sink  of  the  dell. 
Game  a  suige  of  the  deadliest  combat^ 

Sweeping  on  in  its  terrible  swelL 

And  I  saw  him,  my  darling,  my  treasure^ 

My  boy  with  the  sunlighted  hair; 
I  could  see  the  proud  sweep  of  his  banner. 

And  the  smile  that  his  lip  used  to  wear! 

Ahl  he  led  them,  how  bravely,  Kinetta! 

His  voice,  with  its  silver  tones,  pealed 
Through  the  hurtling  storm  of  the  battle. 

As  it  swept  o'er  the  blood-streamiqg  field* 

I  watched  a  strange  wavering  movement, 
I  watched  from  yon  low  cottage-door, 

Till  a  riderless  horse  bounded  upward— 
Then  I  lay  with  my  &ce  to  the  floor. 

There  he  liea  now,  my  sunny-haired  darling;    . 

My  boy  with  the  frank,  fearless  eyes! 
And  I  fkncy  to-day  that  they  watched  me 

From  the  depths  of  the  shadowless  skieSL 

Ah!  watching  his  sorrow  Ail  mother, 

And  watching  this  sorrowful  land, 
That  his  hearts  crimson  life-tide  had  moistened 

For  the  tread  of  a  fknatio  bsind. 
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WliatI  in  tears?   Ahl  mygentleNinettt, 

Your  mother  has  mourned  for  her  child 
With  none  of  that  womanly  weakness 

That  softens  an  anguish  too  wUd. 

But  I  look  at  his  grave  in  the  sunlight^ 
And  my  heart  in  its  radiance  grows  strong^ 

For  he  died  in  the.  flush  of  his  triumph. 
And  not  in  this  tempest  of  wrong. 

Yes,  he  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  battle^ 

Kor  dreamed  of  the  thraldom  and  shame 
Which  have  blasted  this  fair  Southern  Talley 

With  breath  of  their  raTcning  flame. 

And  his  grave,  ohi  thank  God,  is  a  freeman's! 

Ay,  freely  the  flowers  may  ware; 
Ko  foeman  those  garlands  of  honor 

May  tear  from  the  sleep  of  the  brave. 

Ahl  take  me  within,  my  Ninetta; 

My  gallant  young  soldier  sleeps  well; 
And  ere  the  first  glow  of  the  summer, 

I  too  must  lay  down  in  the  delL 


[THE  LEGEND  OF  DON  RODERICK. 

.  In  the  ancient  annals  of  Spain,  Don  Roderick,  "ulHmo  Buy  de  ioi  Qodoi^ 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position.  The  royal  city  of  Toledo  was  his  abode^ 
and  strange  indeed  are  the  marvels  told  of  it  by  iJie  old  monkish  chroniders. 
In  this  dty  were  the  necromantic  tower  of  ''Pleasure's  Pain"  and  the  won- 
drous "Cave  of  Hercules,"  the  latter  of  which  extended  from  the  centre  of 
the  dty  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  and  for  three  league*  beyond.  Toledo 
is  declared  to  have  been  founded  by  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grandson 
of  Noah;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not»  its  existence  certainly  runs  ba<^  to  a 
veiy  remote  period,  and  its  histoiy  is  full  of  marvels.  Around  it  are  curious 
vaidts  and  subterraneous  habitations,  supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of 
the  inhabitants  in  case  of  invasion  or  through  fear  of  floods.  ''Such  a  pre- 
caution," says  the  worthy  Don  Pedr6  de  Roxas,  in  his  History  of  Toledo, 
"was  natural  enough  to  the  first  Toledans^  sedng  that  th^  founded  their 
city  shortly  after  the  dduge^  while  the  memory  of  it  was  still  fresh  in  their 
minds." 
In  the  posthumous  works  of  Washington  Irving,  published  by  his  relative^ 
12 
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Pierre  IL  Irring;  tlie  cariosities  of  Toledo  are  tretted  of  si  conddenUo 
length,  connected  as  thej  mre  with  the  legend  of  Don  Bodericfc.  The  place 
had  always  a  necromantic  tendency,  the  diabolical  mysteries  of  magic  having 
been  tanghi  there  for  many  centnries.  This  was  indeed  so  much  the  case^ 
that  the  neighbrniiig  nations  defined  magic  as  the  Art$  JhUdaiuu 

Irring  gleans  firom  the  Tcnerable  Agapida  many  mysteries  relatiTe  to  the 
Magic  Tower  <^  Toledo,  which  he  relates  with  great  unction.  The  tower,  he 
says^  ''was  round,  and  of  great  height  and  grandeur,  erected  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  and  surrounded  by  crag;i  and  precipices.  The  foundation  was  sup- 
ported by  four  brazen  lions^  each  taller  than  a  caralier  on  hoiadMck.  The 
waDa  were  built  of  small  pieces  of  jasper  and  Tarious  colored  marbles,  not 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  so  subtly  jointed,  however,  that  but  for  their 
diiSerent  hues  they  might  have  been  tidcen  for  one  enthns  stone.  They  were 
arranged  with  marvellous  cunnings  so  as  to  represent  battles  and  warlike 
deeds  of  times  and  heroes  long  passed  away;  and  the  whole  surface  was 
so  admirably  polished  that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  glasi^  and  re- 
flected the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  resplendent  brightness  as  to  dazsle  all 
beholders." 

We  have  written  the  foregoing  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  poem, 
entitled  **  The  Enchanted  Tower  of  Toledo,"  written  by  Mrs.  M.  K  Williams^ 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  female  writers  of  America.  This  poem  wss  wri^ 
ten  al  ''The  Qak%"  a  beautiiul  place  in  Bapides  Parish,  near  Alexandria^  in 
June^  186L  Since  then,  The  Oaka,  and  the  delightftil  home  to  which  they 
gave  their  name»  have  been  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  war  that  passed  over 
our  beloved  land,  and  nothing  remains  of  them  now  save  sad  and  desolate 
reminders  of  the  past 

Boon  after  a  notice  appeared  in  this  journal  of  "Irving's  Spanish  Papers 
and  other  Miscellanies,"  Mrs.  Williams  wrote  to  us  as  follows:  "  By  the  way, 
what  is  that  legend  of  Don  Roderick,  mentioned  in  the  late  coUection  of 
Irving's  ftigitive  pieces  T  I  hope  he  has  not  anticipated  me,  for  in  1861 1 
wrote  a  poem  (never  yet  published)  on  one  of  the  adventures  of  that  monarch, 
whidi  I  found  in  some  musty  old  Spanish  legends,  never  translated  in  this 
country."  With  a  modesty  as  creditable  to  her  as  her  genius^  Mrs.  Williams 
adds:  "If  the  great  master  has  anticipated  me^  my  work  will  lose  its  only 
merits  originality." 

On  this  point  we  feel  inclined  to  take  issuis  with  the  writer.  Her  poem 
loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  felicitous  prose  description  by  him 
whom  she  has  reverently  termed  "the  great  master."  Indeed,  the  stately 
mardi  of  her  rhythmic  periods  hringa  the  romance  of  the  old  legend  into 
fttf  bolder  relief  than  it  could  possibly  be  presented  by  the  best  of  prose.— 
EdUm' m  0.  Kmm.} 
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THE  ENCHANTED  TO\VER  OF  TOLEDO. 

"En  esto  torre  l«f  BejM 
Cad*  ano  becbo  an  oanado^ 
Porqae  lo  ordinare  anii 
Hercolei  ol  afanuulo^ 
Que  g&no  primero  a  Espana 
De  Gcrion  gran  tirano." 
{Remancu  imnawtento  iaeadet  LmrtitM  dc  jS^pufoida.) 

''Here  we  meet  thee,  King  Rodrigol  outside  of  the  city's  wall. 
For  the  words  my  lips  must  utter  on  no  other  ear  can  fall ; 
Thou  desscendant  of  the  (jodos,  crowned  and  sceptred  King  of  Spain, 
Thou  must  listen  to  the  warders  of  the  Tower  caUed  Pleasure's  Pun. 

• 

**  In  the  first  days  of  this  kingdom,  when  Alcmena's  godlike  son 
From  Geryon's  bloody  thraldom  all  this  pleasant  land  had  won. 
Midst  Toledo's  orange-bowers  he  by  strong  enchantment's  might 
Baiscd  this  tower  from  base  to  summit  in  one  single  summer's  night  1 

"Earthly  hammers  were  not  sounded,  but  a  passing  rush  of  irings^ 
And  the  sword  of  bright  Orion  down  its  starry  scabbard  flings; 
Men  grew  pale,  and  women  fainted,  for  the  midnight  air  was  filled 
With  such  sounds  that  earthly  daring  in  each  mortal  breast  was  sUlled. 

"But  the  dewy  moon  dawned  brightly,  and  the  gianf  s  task  was  done ; 
Pale  he  looked  and  sighed  right  sadly  in  that  golden  summer  sun : 
'  I  hsTC  locked  the  Tower  of  Magic — bid  each  future  king  of  Spain 
Bolt  and  bar  the  dreadful  secret,  lest  he  wiA  a  bitter  pain.' 

"There  no  hiunan  foot  must  wander — there  no  human  eye  must  scan. 
Till  the  tower  and  secret  perish  from  the  memory  of  man ; 
Fate  may  send  some  daring  spirit:  let  him  pause  and  ponder  long 
Ere  he  does  his  name  and  countiy  such  a  deadly,  grierous  wrong. 

"King  Bodrigo,  we  have  spoken  I  never  did  we  speak  in  Tain, 
For  each  king  has  left  his  token  on  the  Tower  of  Pleasure's  Pain ; 
Twelve  good  locks  are  on  the  portal;  thine  will  make  the  iktefbl  one. 
Sire  1  thy  royal  hand  must  place  it  ere  the  setting  of  the  son.'* 

Laugheth  loud  the  King  Bodrigo— "Certes,  thon  hast  care  for  me; 

But  these  marvels,  gentle  warder,  I  am  strangely  pressed  to  see; 

Never  spell  of  darkest  danger  but  some  ChrisHan  knight's  devoir  '  j 

Was  to  break  the  curst  enchantment,  tho'  't  were  locked  in  ma^c  bar."  - 
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Lookedi  zoond  Hm  King  Bodrigo:  "Knights^  je  fight  for  lore  and  law% 
And  je  deil  yoor  blows  right  stoatly  for  the  take  of  Holy  Gtom; 
But  Uhdaj  we  war  with  magic  in  the  Tower  of  Fleasore'a  Pain; 
He  whose  heart  beats  scant  measore,  let  him  shnn  the  coward's  shame.* 


Looketh  np  the  King  Bodrigo;  still  his  haoghtj  crest  of  pride 
SoQght  not  aid  fiom  earth  or  heaven,  bnt  the  feais  of  both  defied; 
And  his  bright  eye  laughed  right  gayly,  and  his  lips  curied  scomfhlly. 
As  he  marked  bia  comrades  shudderi  and  their  heads  droop  moominUy. 

''Woe  nnto  thee,  King  Bodrigol  woe  to  all  the  Spanish  land, 
\\*Iien  the  sacred  gnard  is  Iwoken  by  a  monarch's  Impious  hand  I  ** ' 
And  ^  hoary  warder  kneeleth,  with  hii  gray  head  in  the  dust: 
"Woe  to  him  whose  path  of  power  lieth  o'er  a  trampled  trust !  ** 

"King;  we  craTo  thee  pause  and  hearken."    Loud  the  stately  footstep  rung^ 
Loader  still  the  soomfol  laughter— '^  We  must  work  ere  set  of  sun ; 
And  we  pray  thee,  pious  warder,  tho*  thou  lend'st  no  helping  hand. 
Not  with  idle  fears  of  dotage  thus  to  daunt  my  gallant  band.** 


On  the  braxen  lions  oouchant  rose  the  tower  like  a  dream; 

Js^er  walla  an4  diamond  turrets  lave  the  sunset's  latest  beam ; 

Trelve  good  locks  are  on  the  portal,  and,  though  struck  with  might  and  main. 

Homing's  son  rose  on  the  workers  ere  the  inner  court  the^  gain. 

There  unrolla  the  strangest  vision :  pictured  walls  surround  a  dome^ 
Anadyomene  smiles  downward  from  her  shell  upon  the  foam. 
And  the  boHdez's  twelve  great  labors  all  in  precious  stones  are  wrouf^t^ 
Eyery  figure  on  the  fiU>rie  with  a  wdrd-like  moUon  fraught 

On  a  couch  of  Indian  iv'ry  rests  a  giant^s  marble  form. 

And  upon  its  lifeless  bosom,  lo !  a  lettered  scroll  is  borne, 

Golden-lettered,  and  it  readeth  to  the  king's  astonished  eyes: 

**  Woe  to  thee^  O  reckless  monarch  1  thou  hast  gained  the  couch  of  sighs. 


"Thoo,  O  traitorl  thou  art  fated  for  this  kingdom's  overthrow; 

Thou,  whose  impious  hand  would  conquer  secrets  which  no  man  should  know, 

Bead  thy  fote  in  yonder  casket;  let  the  magie  web  unfold; 

Msa,  thy  kingly  state  must  nerve  thee  till  the  dreadful  tale  is  told." 


Fnmi  A  casket^  gem-enwoven,  fioated  forth  a  web  of  white, 
And  upon  its  snowy  surface,  lol  a  pictured  summer  ni|^t; 
Sweepeth  broad  the  silvery  Tagus,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
Best  upon  the  starlit  watean^  rippled  by  the  evening  breeie. 
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And  'neath  orange-boughs,  dew-laden,  drooping  to  the  water's  side,  | 

Stands  a  maiden  idly  dreaming,  casting  flowen  o*er  the  tide;  I 

Seeking  in  the  stars  above  her,  in  the  river  at  her  feet^  j 

Symbols  of  that  first  dear  fancy  whose  divine  unrest  is  sweet  i 

Scarce  a  child,  and  scarce  a  woman,  yet  a  woman's  stately  grace  | 

Lent  pride  to  the  broad,  white  forehead ;  though,  on  the  enchanting  face  ^ 

Lingered  still  the  smile  of  childhood,  that  she  learned  before  her  speech,  \ 

When  her  visions  were  as  sinless  as  the  blossoms  in  her  reach.  ( 


But  a  moment — and  the  thicket  parts  before  a  heavy  tread; 
Shrinks  the  maiden,  and  her  features  quiver  with  a  mortal  dread; 
l^Iail-clad  knight  now  stands  before  her,  with  his  barred  visor  down. 
But  above  his  head  appeareth  semblance  of  a  golden  crown. 

Oh,  the  pantomime  of  terror  which  the  magic  canvas  gave! 

How  the  mail-dad  knight  low  pleaded !  how  the  maiden  seemed  to  rave  f 

Till,  with  gesture  of  defiance,  like  a  hawk  upon  its  prey, 

In  his  grasp  he  seized  the  maiden,  and  the  picture  passed  away. 

"  By  God's  truth,"  cried  King  Rodrigo,  and  his  anger,  like  a  flame, . 
Reddened,  and  he  clenched  his  gauntlet— "By  God's  truth,  'tis  bitter  shame! 
AVho  the  traitor  knight  that  ventures  thus  to  do  this  deadly  wrong? 
Would  to  heaven  he  stood  before  me;  knightly  spurs  were  his  too  long." 

From  the  casket  slowly  rises  plaintive  sighs  and  anguished  wail 

Woe  I  woe  I  for  the  lost  Florinda;  ye  have  read  her  piteous  tale; 
Woe  for  the  dishonored  maiden  I  woe  for  the  dishonored  knight  1 
Spain!  0  Spain!  thy  days  are  numbered!  sinks  thy  fame  in  endless  night! 


t 
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**  Trutor  I  ravisher  I  Rodrigo  —  read  thy  kingdom's  blasted  fate!  "  ; 

Then  the  web  again  unrolleth  —  lo  1  the  Moors  are  at  the  gate,  !* 

And  the  Christian  tocsin  soundeth,  but  the  Paynim  horde  pour  in ; 
Holy  cross  and  knightly  hebnet  sinking  with  the  battle's  din. 

■ 
Shrill  the  Tecbir's  war-cry  ringeth,  kettle-drum  and  atabal 
But  above  the  din  of  battle  rose  a  woman's  frenzied  call : 
"Curses  on  thee.  King  Rodrigo !  to  revenge  my  deadly  wrong, 
I  have  called  the  Paynim  army,  and  the  Crescent  waxeth  strong. 

"King  Rodrigo!  King  Rodrigo!  on  thy  soul  the  cone  be  laid  [!'    ' 

Of  a  Christian  maiden  ruined,  of  a  ChristUn  land  betnyed.  p    \ 

God  will  judge  between  us,  monarch,  for  the  closing  day  draws  near. 
And  before  His  throne  of  justice,  lo  I  I  bid  thee,  king,  appear! " 


It    • 
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Tlien,  with  wild,  UMutiify  Uoglitery  down  the  m«gfe  web  was  wtaX; 
Soands  of  Ibnns  of  nightnue  terror  through  the  dim  eourt  CAina  «id  went; 
Studeth  firm  the  King  Bodrigo— on  their  kneet  hit  knightly  band^ 
Yet  his  mortal  tenor  speaketh  in  blanched  hiow  and  trembling  hand. 


"Ha,  good  knights  I  ye  seem  too  learf ol ;  jet^  if  magle  web  speaks  tmth. 
Here  stnnd  I  a  traitor  monarch,  fiuthleas  knigifat^  and  lost  to  roth. 
St  lagol  but  the  mnmmen  played  thdr  part  with  ri|^t  good  will. 
For  1  hear  the  Moorish  cymbsli^  and  the  woman's  shriek  rings  sUllI" 

And  his  traaty  sword  he  lifted:  "While  this  brand  wj  arm  can  widd, 
I  can  conquer  all  these  omens  in  the  first  good  battle-field!"      -  • 
Load  then  scoffed  the  King  Bodrigo:  "Book  of  Fate  shall  ne^er  enclose 
Boch  a  page  of  shame  and  sorrow — not  for  me  soch  train  of  woes.* 

Forth  from  the  enchanted  tower  quickly  passed  the  knightly  train. 
Crashed  the  iron  doors  behind  them,  and  the  locks  sprang  on  again; 
With  a  torch  within  its  talons,  sweeping  round  in  circling  flight 
Lo  I  a  golden  eagle  lighteth  on  the  towel's  topmost  height 


With  its  wings  it  Anned  the  fire,  till  the  roshing  flames  burst  forth, 
And  a  jet  of  burning  crimson  sprang  up  to  the  &rthest  north; 
Quick  replies  the  lightning  flashes — load  the  answering  thunder  rolls ; 
Downward  sink  the  oouchant  lions — like  a  scroll  the  tower  unfolds. 

Beep  within  its  boming  centre^  lol  a  fbneral  banner  stood. 
And  upon  its  midnight  snr&oe  nanght  saye  one  great  wave  of  blood ; 
But  the  ware  surged  up  and  downward,  till  a  crimson,  fiery  fiash 
.  Swept  the  tower  from  base  to  sunmiit,  and  it  sank  with  heayy  crash. 

Years  of  pride,  of  shame,  of  anguish  o'er  the  Spanish  land  have  passed. 
And  in  yonder  field  of  battle  Christian  rule  hath  struck  its  last 
By  the  Guadalete's  waten,  discrowned,  dyings  and  slone, 
Boderi<^  lies,  his  bitter  anguish  far  too  deep  for  tear  or  moan. 

O'er  his  dying  Tiiion  flq^teih  all  thai  wondrous  web  of  fate — 

Falsest  knight,  dishonored  monarch  sueth  HeaTcn's  grace  too  late^ 

For  above  the  din  of  battle  rose  that  summons  hi^  and  dear: 

"God  shall  judge  between  u%  tzaitorl— at  His  throne^  O  King,  i^pearl* 

Taa  OiEib  Am  If,  ISiL 
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THE  LAST  WILD  FLOWER. 

Down  in  sheltered  hoUowa^  or  by  hillsides,  bloom.%  from  NoTemher  to  the 
first  seyere  oold  of  December^  the  last  wild  flower  of  our  LoaisiuiA  forest — 
the  saponaria  or  gentiaiu 

There  can  be  nothing  more  exquisite  than  the  clear  sapphire  of  Uiese  fairy 
bells,  rising  from  the  sombre  brown  of  dead  grass  and  hded  leayes.  So 
brighti  so  intense  in  hue,  that  it  needs  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  £incy 
them  flakes  of  the  dear  blue  sky  &llen  on  earth.  We  have  seen  them,  when 
the  winter  has  been  early,  rising  from  snow-drifts,  their  tender,  delicate 
corolla  peering  above  the  wintry  shroud,  a  very  ^e  of  hope^  shining  with 
brighter  and  purer  lustre  through  the  chill  and  gloom  of  earth. 

Flowers  sometimes  read  us  a  lesson  that  needs  no  headings  to  make  it 
comprehensible  to  our  hearts,  for  its  text  was  written  in  the  garden  of  Eden; 
but  in  the  flush  of  spring,  the  plenty  and  gorgeousness  of  summer,  this  lesson 
is  incomplete.  Its  highest  moral  reaches  us  through  the  storms  and  dark- 
ness of  winter,  when  we  shrink  and  shiyer  in  cutting  blasts,  which  seem  to 
giye  fresh  vitality  to  some  of  the  frailest  and  most  delicate  creations  on  God's 
earth.  The  idea  of  an  Omnipresent  protection,  adjusting  itself  to  every  need, 
somehow  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  and  we  shelter  and  nestle  under  the 
very  thought 

The  gentian,  too,  always  a  favorite,  is  now  to  us  a  reminisoenoe  of  an  event 
which,  two  winters  ago,  made  us  very  sad. 

In  journeying  to  and  fro  across  the  Sabine,  one  cold  day  in  December,  we 
met  on  its  banks,  at  Burr's  Ferry,  a  refugee  train,  which,  like  oursel^  was 
detained  on  the  Louisiana  side  until  some  repairs  had  been  made  on  the 
ferry-boat,  to  enable  us  to  make  the  "traverse"  with  safety  in  that  tempest- 
uous weather.  Any  one  who  has  ever  crossed  the  Sabine  in  wind  and  storm 
knows  well  what  a  dreary,  desolate,  dangerous  crossing  it  is.  Primitive 
enough,  too,  with  its  ropes  stretched  from  bank  to  bank,  by  which  the  ferry- 
man steadies  his  boat  and  shapes  its  course.  Should  it  break,  down  would 
sweep  the  frail  craft  into  the  wild  reaches  of  the  river,  and,  nine  diances  to 
ten,  either  upset  or  sink  there. 

A  common  danger  establishca  an  immediate  sympathy  between  ntter 
strangers,  and  by  the  time  the  leaky  ferry-boat  was  ready  for  its  first  load 
we  knew  the  names,  the  hopes,  the  fears  of  the  whole  party,  and  even  thdr 
destination.  We  entered,  too,  with  the  liveliest  interest  into  the  solidtude 
of  an  aged  couple  for  the  comfort  of  their  invalid  daughter — an  only  child. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  one  giance  al 
her  pallid,  sharpened  features,  told  us  that  she  was  nearer  the  end  of  her  last 
journey  than  her  devoted  parents  seemed  to  realixe.  We  bad  heard  of  her 
before,— ''the  LUy  of  A ^"  as  she  was  called,— heard  of  her  beauty, 
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looomplialuiientay  and  wealth,  mod  we  listened  with  profimnd  eompanion  to 
the  tale  told  hj  one  of  her  fnenda--a  tale  which  showed  how  little  all  the 
ndi  gifts  of  nature  or  fitttune  had  aTailcd  to  shield  her  from  that  eommon 
lot  of  humanity — sorrow. 

We  have  no  time  or  space  to  dweQ  on  particolars.  Like  manj  others  in 
Looisiana,  where  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  rerj  yards  or  parks  of  the 
planters,  she  had  seen  her  lorer,  the  gallant  Captain  F ,  fall  in  a  skir- 
mish not  ten  paces  from  her  door. 

The  shock,  eoming  npon  a  oonstitation  more  than  ddicate,  had  hastened  its 

decay,  and  the  Lily  of  A faded  slowly  heneath  one  of  those  inscrutable 

maladies  that  have  hitherto  perplexed  and  baffled  all  medical  akilL 

More  from  the  resdess  fancy  of  an  iuYalid  than  from  any  fiear  of  an*  Invad* 
bg  army,  she  had  persuaded  her  parents  to  join  the  reihgeos  from  the  neigh* 
borhood,  and  they  were  now  en  rcntU  for  XfexioOb 

She  was  made  as  comfortable  on  the  leaky  boat  as  drcumstanees  would 
admits  but  the  wave*  dashed  orer  the  low  sides  and  saturated  her  wrappinga. 
In  moTing  her  hand  restlessly  oyer  the  side  of  the  boat,  a  handsome  emerald 
ring  dropped  into  the  riyen  She  held  up  her  hand  with  a  flunt  smile. 
"All,"  ahe  aaid ;  ''I  might  hare  made  this  sacrifice  to  desUny  with  a  better 
grace  some  yean  ago.  It  was  exceeding  happiness  that  always  sought  to 
propitiate  frite;  but  I  gaye  up  my  treasures  long  since."  And  she  shlyered 
and  eomplained  of  the  piercing  cold  as  a  wave^  laiger  than  the  rest^  swept 
over  the  boai^  almost  swamping  it. 

With  difficulty  we  reached  the  other  side,  and  warming  onrselyerf  by  a 
large  fire  built  by  some  German  emigrants  who  were  camped  on  the  bank, 
ve  then  made  preparations  to  pass  the  night  in  an  uninhabited  hut  by  the 
roadside.  A  large  fire  was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  blanketa  hung  against  the 
walls  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  eyery  means  in  our  power  used  to  shield  the 
inralid  at  least  from  exposure.  But  she  insisted  on  lying  near  the  oj>en  door, 
gazing  across  the  swollen,  turbid  stream  at  the  gloomy  pine-forest  on  the 
Louisiana  side.  Her  large,  sad  eyes  filled  by  d^jees  with  tears,  but  by  a 
Strang  effort  she  kept  them  back,  and  gently  but  firmly  resisted  all  her 
parentis  entreaties  to  be  moved  from  her  exposed  situation. 
''Lrt  me  look  a  little  longer,*'  she  pleaded;  '^remember,  I  may  neyer  see 

it  again.    Do  you  know,  I  understand  now  those  Polish  eidles  near  A ^ 

who  had  brooght  a  little  piece  of  their  natiye  soil  to  lay  oyer  their  hearts 
when  they  died.    Four  mooir  encore  dee  revee  de  la  patrie,  they  said.    Dear 
Louisiana,  I  neyer  knew  before  how  I  loved  you.**    And  she  lay  back  ex- 
baasted  for  some  moments. 
Soddenly  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  flower  growing  on  the  sloping  bank 

near  the  water's  edge.    ''  Get  it  for  me,"  she  cried,  eagerly.    We  plucked  it» 

a  kmg,  beantifiil  spray  of  gentian,  and  laid  it  in  her  hand. 
"How  beautifttlt  how  more  than  beautifull"  she  murmured;  ''so  triuas- 

phant  oyer  blight^  ^ecay,  and  even  death  itself;  so  redolent  of  hope  and  pnh 
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mise ;  so  full,  too,  of  the  old  bappy  time.''    And  she  pressed  it  passionately  I 

to  her  lips  with  low,  indisUnct  murmon.  > 

''Mamma'' — turning  to  her  mother — 'Mo  you  remember  the  little  tuft  t 

of  gentian  near  the  summer-house  at  Bienyenue,  how  it  blossomed  through  [ 

the  frost ;  and  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  last  destroyed  it,  the  blue  of  the  \ 

petals  was  as  bright,  its  texture  as  silky  as  if  living  and  growing?    Beautiful  ( 

Bien venue  I  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  left  it.    Do  you  think  the  orange>tree  at 
my  window  is  dead  to-day,  for  this  is  a  piercing  wind  7  "    Her  mother  turned  f 

aside,  almost  unable  to  answer,  I 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  to  us,  "for  the  gentian.    Flowers  are  my  passion,  j 

and  this  one,  coming  to  me  to-day,  amid  all  this  dreariness,  seems  to  have  t 

brought  back  the  blue  sky,  hidden  by  those  heavy  storm-clouds."  f 

As  night  came  on,  shiverings,  and  at  last  delirium,  seemed  to  point  to  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  young  life  that  was  now  visibly  ebbing  fast  away 
in  that  lonely  log  hut  on  the  Sabine.  Dumb  and  paralyzed  by  their  crush* 
ing  grief,  the  parents  sat  beside  her,  while  pitying  friends  employed  them* 
selves  in  kind  offices.  The  dying  girl  seemed  unconscious  of  all  her  sur- 
roundings ;  she  was  once  more  in  her  LfOuisiana  home,  babbling  of  the  flow- 
era  she  had  loved  and  tended,  and  of  the  little  gentian  by  the  summer-house. 
No  sad  or  troubled  memory  seemed  to  intrude  on  her  peaceful,  happy  virions. 
The  dead  might  have  been  with  her,  but.  they  were,  once  more  living  and 
loving. 

From  the  tents  of  the  German  emigrants  near,  at  times  swelled  up  some  [ 

song  or  chant,  which  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  sick  girl's  dreams,  for  * 

she  would  smile  faintly  and  listen.    The  deep,  mellow  voices  at  last  struck  | 

into  that  saddest  of  all  sad  melodies — "  Die  langen,  langen  Tag."  ' 

.Some  memory  must  have  been  evoked  from  the  profound  depths  of  that  [• 

wail  of  a  breaking  heart,  for  she  moved  restlesAly,  and  whisperec^  "My  lone  I 

watch-keeping."    But  in  a  second  the  peaceful  look  came  bade,  and  half  ^  I 

raising  the  gentian  she  still  held  convulsively  in  her  hand,  the  broken  LOy  ^ 

of  A was  among  the  fadeless  flowers  of  the  Eternal  Biiver. 

Thence  comes  it  that  the  gentian,  to  us^  is  fall  of  hope  and  memory. 
18 
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ANNA  PEYRE  DINNIESl 

THIS  accomplished  daagbter  of  the  South,  known  to  long  me  a  poet 
bj  the  sweety  wild  title  of  ^  Molna,''  *  was  born  in  Geoigetown, 
Soath  Carolina. 

Her  father,  W.  F.  Shackelford,  an  emtbent  lawyer  of  that  State, 
removed,  with  his  youthful  daughter,  from  that  city  to  Charleston, 
where  he  placed  her  under  the  care  of  the  Misses  Ramsay,  daughters 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  D.  Ramsay.  Inheriting  from  her  father  a  talent 
for  poetry  and  a  delicacy  of  taste,  she  also  received  from  him  the  en- 
couragement  of  her  youthful  genius,  and  the  development  of  her 
refined  and  graceful  word-painting. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  her  young  heart  was  given  to  J.  C 
Dinnies,  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  but  then  settled  in  St  Louis,  Mo., 
and,  preferring  the  white  flowers  of  true  aflection  and  manly  worth 
to  the  lonely  laurel  crown,  ''  Molna  ^  encircled  her  fair  brow  with  an 
orange  wreath,  and  her  young  life  with  a  true,  devoted  love. 

Though  married  to  one  capable  of  monopolixing  all  her  thoughts 
and  worthy  of  all  her  young  heart's  devotion,  still,  in  her  hours  of  leisure, 
j^Irs.  Dinnies  found  a  delight  in  expressing  in  words  the  deep  feelings 
of  happiness  that  welled  up  from  her  poetic  soul ;  and  sweet  as  the 
notes  of  a  happy  bird  were  the  songs  which  issued  from  the  serene  and 
quiet  home  of  the  youthful  poet^wife. 

Many  of  her  published  pieces  were  written  before  her  marriage, 
though  they  still  hold  a  high  and  honored  place  in  American  litera* 
ture.  The  history  of  the  "  Chamel  Ship  "  has  been  read  and  admired 
by  youthful  hearts  and  sober  heads ;  yet  few  dreamed  that  a  child 
had  penned  those  thrilling  words  "  which  filled  each  heart  with  fear." 
A  number  of  Mrs.  Dinnies's  most  valuable  manuscripts  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  St  Louis — among  them  a  long  poem,  nearly  finished, 
in  six  cantos,  and  several  tales  ready  for  publication ;  but  too  happy  t» 
write  for  fame,  and  only  caring  to  speak  in  song  when  feeling  prompted 

•  If nu  DioBtcf  adopted  tV«  lifiiatttn  tf  "  Mttlna  *  when  ^«lt«  jrang •   SlaM  thi  etow 
of  tbo  wor,  KoToreBd  Fotbor  Rjm,  Mthor  of  "  Tbo  Conqoofod  BaBMr,"  sad  otbor 
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imagination  or  suggested  subjects  worthy  of  her  pen, ''  Molna  *'  sought 
not  to  retrieye  the  loss. 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Dinnies  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  it 
.was  during  their  residence  in  the  Crescent  City  that  there  fell  upon  the 
heart  and  home  of  the  poetess  a  shadow  which,  as  yet,  neither  Ume 
nor  friendship  has  ever  brightened.  To  her  had  been  given  the  sweet 
task  of  watching  the  opening  mind  or  a  lovely  gifted  daughter — one 
who  inherited  all  her  parents*  nobleness  and  worth,  and  who,  had  she 
been  spared,  might  well  have  shared  her  mother's  laurels.  But  thb 
bright  young  creature,  this  idol  of  a  mother's  heart,  this  fair  reality 
of  a  jx>et's  dream,  was  called  in  her  earliest  girlhood  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Over  this  broken  flower,  '*  Molna "  bowed  her  head  in  an- 
guish ;  but  engraving  upon  her  daughter's  tombstone  the  sacred,  con- 
soling words,  **Sur8um  Corda"  she  wrote  the  same  upon  her  heart- 
And  in  the  sweet  sad  songs  of  "  Rachel,"  we  have  seen  and  felt  that, 
though  a  mother's  heart  be  crushed,  a  poet's  **  soul  is  lifted  upward  " 
on  the  wings  of  grief  and  resignation.  Mrs.  Dinnies's  poetry,  like 
everything  connected  with  this  gifted  woman,  breathes  of  refinement 
and  imagination,  mirroring  forth  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  the  high 
culture  of  her  poetic  nature.  Always  sweet  and  melodious,  it  rings  at 
times  with  martial  tones  and  thrilling  eloquence,  capable  of  arousing 
the  soldier's  enthusiasm  for  his  country,  or  the  fond  devotion  of  woman 
for  all  that  is  good  and  holy.  She  does  not  deal  in  a  profusion  of 
words — for  it  seems  to  be  her  peculiar  talent  to  find  the  fittest  ex- 
pression for  her  beautiful  ideas  —  thus  allowing  them  to  shine  forth  in 
all  their  native  strength,  through  their  graceful  coloring  of  language. 

But  it  is  at  home  that  Mrs.  Dinnies  realizes  her  own  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  white  chrysanthemum  ;  or  rather  it  is  in  that  charmed 
setting  that  the  gifted  poetess  appears  as  the  **  peerless  picture  of  a 
modest  wife,"  beaming  with  love  and  tenderness  upon  her  husband's 
home  and  heart,  and  shedding  upon  all  who  enter  the  circle  of  her 
influence  the  charms  of  intellect  and  the  blessings  of  woman's  kindly 
heart 

In  1847  appeared  the  only  volume  Mrs.  Dinnies  has  published. 
**  The  Floral  Year,"  in  the  style  of  an  annual,  .was  published  in  Bos- 
ton. The  volume  is  entirely  originaL  Its  design  is  novel  and  happy. 
It  consists  of  one  hundred  poems,  arranged  in  twelve  collections. 
Each  one  of  these  illustrates  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  such  as  may  generally 
be  culled  in  the  garden  or  the  green-house  during  its  appropriate  month ; 
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and  the  flowers  in  each  boaqaet  are  illostrmted  indtviduallj  and  collar 
tiTelT.  Thus  the  charm  of  unity  u  added  to  the  beautifol  fancies  and 
pare  sentiments  that  are  thos  thrown  upon  the  waters  like  a  garland 
fiom  the  garden  of  the  Mosesi  « 

One  reviewer  said:  '"The  Floral  Year*  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  work  of  art  throughout.  By  its  design,  the  flower  is  adapted  to 
the  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  to  the  poem.  When  the  one  is  of  a 
character  that  rises  to  passion,  the  other  u  distinguished  by  power  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  expression.  But  when  the  sentiment  is  of  a  gentle 
or  negative  sort,  the  poem  is  remarkable  for  its  simplidty,  beauty,  and 
mdody." 

While  residing  in  St  Louis,  in  1845,  Mrs.  Dinnies  edited  a  news* 
paper,  ^  The  Chaplet  of  Vltxcj"  for  a  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  orphans. 
The  contents  of  this  paper  were  entirely  original,  and  some  of  the 
most  distingubhed  writers  of  the  country  contributed.  After  re- 
moving to  New  Orleans,  several  years  elapsed  without  her  publishing 
anything,  except  a  few  fugitive  pieces  in  the  newspapers.  In  1854, 
she  contributed  a  series  of  didactic  articles,  under  the  head  of  **  RacheFs 
What-Not,''  to  the  ''  Catholic  Standard,"  a  weekly  journal  edited  by 
her  husband ;  and  also  a  series  of  "  Random  Readings,''  consisting  of 
short  extracts  from  various  authors,  with  comments  or  reflections  by 
hersdl 

Just  before  the  war,  Mrs.  Dinnies  commenced  calling  in  the  stray 
children  of  her  brain,  intending  to  place  them  in  some  kind  of  order, 
and  perhaps  publish  them  in  one  or  more  volumes.  She  had  revised 
and  transcribed  about  twenty  tales,  when  New  Orleans  was  captured, 
and  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dinnies  and  imprisonment,  by  order  of  Gen.  B. 
F.  Butler,  caused  her  to  put  aside  her  design  for  more  prosperous 
times.  Mr.  Dinnies's  health  —  first  broken  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Forts  Jackson  and  Pickens — continued  to  decline  until  he  became  a 
confirmed  invalid ;  and  her  heart  and  thoughts  were  so  occupied  by 
the  condition  of  his  health,  that  she  lost  all  interest  in  everything  save 
the  means  of  restoring  his  constitution.  In  a  poem,  written  when  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child,  she  seemed  to  have  a  prevision  of  her  fate. 
^  These  lines  have  much  sweetness,  and  flow  from  a  deq>  fountain  of 
feding." 

*I  could  have  stemmed  ndsfortnue^s  lidc^ 
And  borne  the  rich  one^s 
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Hayo  braved  tbe  liaagbtf  glance  of  prida^ 

Nor  shod  a  angle  tear ; 
I  ccmld  bare  smUed  on  eveiy  blow 

From  Life's  full  quiver  tbrown, 
Wbile  I  migbt  gaze  on  tbee^  and  know 

I  sbould  not  be  'alone/' 

"I  could — I  tbink  I  could  bave  brooked. 

E'en  for  a  time^  tbat  tboa 
Upon  my  fading  face  badA  looked 

AVitb  less  of  love  tban  now ; 
For  iben  I  sbould  at  least  bave  felt 

Tbe  sweet  bope  still  mj  own. 
To  win  tbee  back,  and,  wbilst  tboa  dwelt 

On  eartb,  not  been  'ahnel' 

''But  tbus  to  see  from  daj  to  day 

Tby  brigbtening  eye  and  cbeek. 
And  watcb  tby  life-sands  waste  away. 

Unnumbered,  slow,  and  meek; 
To  meet  tby  look  of  tenderness, 

And  catcb  tbe  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breatbed  to  bless^ 

And  feel  I'll  be  'o^tm^/'— 

''To  mark  tby  strengtb  eacb  bour  decay. 

And  yet  Uiy  bopes  grow  stronger. 
As  filled  witb  beavenward  trust,  tbey  say, 

'Eartb  may  not  claim  tbee  longer:'  — 
Nay,  dearest]  'tas  too  mucb;  tbis  beart 

Must  break  wben  tbou  art  gone;     -»- 
It  must  not  be — we  may  not  jiart — 

I  could  not  live  *  alone  J*  ^ 

Mrs.  Dinnies  is  a  resident  of  tbe  Crescent  Gty,  wnere  sbe  b  beloved' 
and  revered  by  ber  friends. 

"  Tbere  are  few  American  writers  wbose  productions  bave  met  witb  more 
uniform  approbation  tban  tbe  poems  of  Anna  Peyro  Dinnies.  Entirely  ftee 
from  affectation,  tbey  never  offend  tbe  critic  by  tbe  inflated  or  tbe  meretri- 
doua.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbey  are  distinguisbed  by  tbe  correct  elegance  that 
is  tbe  characteristic  of  some  minds  in  letters,  as  it  is  tbe  trait  of  bigb  breed- 
ing in  society.  Nor  does  it  in  ber  appear  to  be  tbe  result  of  study  or  of  ait, 
but  it  sits  gracefully  upon  ber,  as  if  it  sprung  naturally  from  intuition,''  sayi 
a  writer  in  tbe  "Soutbem  Literary  Messen|;er.''  .  / 
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A  poety  ia  notidi^  her  poems,  says:  "Hi^  are  Ibll  of  feding^  ezproitloii» 
melodT,  and  thdr  words  iall  upon  the  heart  like  distant  mnsic^  awakening 
the  startled  memories  of  all  life's  pleasant  things^  and  flinging  orer  the  soul 
its  fine  net  of  captivating  sounds.  Her  images  are  dear,  her  expression  free^ 
ma  if  tlie  heart  itself  were  touched  hjr  the  contemplation  of  its  own  hright 
and  Dsndfiil  ereationSb" 

The  writer  ^[ooted  ahoTC  says:  ^  We  would  style  her  writings  HU  podrf 
of  the  ajfedimi.  Not  defident  in  imagination,  hat  ahoonding  more  In  the 
^erery-day  emotions  of  life  than  those  which  depend  upon  nnusnal  STents  to 
call  ibeok  into  play,  the  hearty  especially  the  female  hearty  is  the  instrument 
opon  which  she  ddights  to  show  her  skiU,  and  its  chords  Tibrate  to  her  toudi 
as  firedy  and  tmly  as  the  harp  gives  forth  its  melody  to  the  master's  prao> 
tuedhand. 

"The  thoughtful  Bhdley  defines  poetry  to  be  'the  expression  of  the  imag> 
ination.'    To  the  feding  Molna,  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart    She  utters 
its  syllables  in  tones  of  sweetness,  frames  its  sentences  with  the  nice  percep- 
tions of  art,  and  speaks  with  the  energy  of  deep  emotion.  Her  style  is  sddom 
diffnt,  and  rardy  redundant  in  tropes  and  figures^    Who  cannot  recall  to 
his  mind  the  bri^t  days  of  his  early  youth,  when  the  keen  and  refined  per- 
ceptions of  the  soul,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  vernal  mom,  were  first  awak- 
ened to  the  glories  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  when  the  universe  wm  a  great 
Tolome,  every  page  of  which  was  doquent  with  a  deep  and  mysterious  lore^ 
filling  the  whole  soul  with  astonishment  and  delight;  when  the  heart  thrilled 
to  all  external  influences,  as  the  .£olian  strings  Uiat  are  hung  amid  the  trees 
respond  in  mdody  to  the  soil-breathed  wooings  of  the  passing  xephyrf   And 
feeUng  thus,  the  world  of  Molna  is  the  heart — the  heart  is  her  univerM— 
the  heart  the  great  volume  whose  pages  she  loves  to  illustrata. 

''The  strong  fountains  of  passion  burst  from  thdr  hidden  depths  at  her 
command,  and  pour  forth  their  floodi  of  tenderness,  disdain,  or  scorn.  The 
gentle  streams  of  sentiment  rise  at  her  behest^  and  flow  in  gladness  and 
beauty  through  her  strain.  'The  cataract  of  thought'  comes  rushing  up 
from  the  recesses  of  the  souL  The  pleasant  dreams  of  fancy  awaken  at  her 
calL  Love,  hope,  faith,  and  confidence  glow  in  her  songs;  while  pride^  am- 
bition, scorn,  and  despair  are  admirably  portrayed  in  some  of  her  eflhsions. 
The  lighter  emotions,  possessing  in  themsdves  less  of  the  poetic,  are  not 
often  the  snlgects  of  her  dioice.  The  ludicrous  she  seems  to  avoid  as  undig^ 
nified,  and  the  sarcastic  as  unfeminine.  The  wild  and  mysterious  exdte  her 
fiuicy,  and  lead  it  to  speculations  upon  primd  causes,  whidi  result  in  poems 
of  a  highly  rdigious  character.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  also  leads 
her  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  beauty,  and  awakens 
mdodies  fUled  at  once  with  hope,  devotion,  and  faith  in  a  brighter  world. 
'.Tbe  flowen  fiU  her  with  sweet  associations  and  glowing  fandes.  The  winds 
whisper  of  danger,  and  teach  her  own  dq>endence  upon  a  Hi|^er  Power. 
The  stai%  the  douds^  the  moonbeams^  all  hold  strange  companiondiip 
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with  her  spirit^  bearing  it  afiir  from  earth.  Muuc  touches  the  sealed  foun- 
tains in  her  bosom,  and  excites  or  saddens  according  to  the  strain.  Deeds 
of  daring,  acts  of  magnanimity,  feelings  of  gratitude,  all  create  the  poetic 
inspiration.  These  are  the  materid  from  which  she  culls^  combines^  and 
arranges  her  fancies  into  verse." 

1868.  .  MrtaB-B. 


THE  LOVE-LETTER. 


The  full-orbed  moon 
In  regal  splendor  proudly  tracked  the  sky; 
And  the  iair  laughing  flowers  of  early  June 
Slept,  Canned  by  Zephyr  as  he  floated  by; 
The  night  was  hushed,  but  beautifully  dear, 
As  though  enchantment  late  had  wandered  there^ 
And  left  her  charm  unbroken;  so  profound 
The  deep  tranquillity  that  reigned  around. 

Close  to  an  open  casement,  which  o'erhung 
The  quiet  scene,  there  pensively  sate  one^ 
Who  gazed,  not  on  the  loneliness  thus  flung 
Over  the  earth  beneath,  but  sad  and  lone. 
Held  converse  with  her  souL 

8he'was  not  fair; 
Beauty  had  set  no  impress  on  her  brow. 
Nor  genius  shed  his  heaven-caught  lustre  there; 
Yet  there  was  one  who  loved  her,  and  whose  vow 
^V^as  met  with  all  that  tenderness  which  dwells  • 

Only  in  woman's  heart;  those  fancy  spells 
That  poets  dream  o£ 

Now  within  her  hand 
She  clasped  a  letter;  every  line  was  scanned 
By  the  pure  moonbeuns  round  her  brightly  thrown; 
She  murmured  half  aloud,  in  love's  own  tone, 
His  last  and  dearest  words;  her  warm  tears  fell 
Upon  that  line,  and  dimmed  the  name  she  loved  so  welll 

"Cease  not  to  think  of  me,"  yet  once  again 

She  read — then  answered  in  this  heartfelt  itraiii: 
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I  ooald  not  Irash  thai  eoDfUni  Hu 

Of  hope  and  rererio; 
For  ererj  day  and  nightly  diean^ 
Whose  lighti  acroai  my  dark  brain  gleam. 

Is  mied  with  thee. 

I  conld  not  bid  thoee  Tiaiona  spring 

Lem  frequently, 
For  each  wild  phantom  which  they  brings 
MoTing  along  on  fancy's  wing. 

Bat  pictttres  thee. 

I  ooald  not  stem  the  vital  source 

Of  thooght^  or  be 
Compelled  to  check  its  whelming  foros^ 
As  CTer  in  its  onward  coarse 

It  tells  of  thee. 

I  could  not^  dearest!  thus  control 

My  desdnyi 
Which  bids  each  new  sensation  roll 
Pure  from  its  foontaln  in  my  soul 

To  life  and  thee. 


THE  BLU8H. 

Am  «al«rArd  sb4  rltibto  ilga  «f  ta  inward  wi4  iplrltasl  grass.' 

AVas  it  unholy?    Surely  no! 

The  tongue  no  purer  thought  can  speak. 
And  from  the  heart  no  feeling  flow 

More  chaste  than  brightens  woman's  cheek. 

How  oft  we  mark  the  deep-tinged  rose 
Soft  mantling  where  the  lily  grew; 

17or  deem  that  where  such  beauty  blows 
A  treacherous  thorn's  concealed  from  Tiew« 

That  thorn  may  touch  some  tender  Tcin, 
And  crimson  o'er  the  wounded  part^ 

Unheeded,  too,  a  transient  pain 
AVill  flush  the  cheek  and  thrill  the  heaii. 

On  Beauts  lids  the  gem-like  tear 

Oft  sheds  its  OTanesoent  ray; 
But  scarce  Is  seen  to  sparkle,  ere 

'T  is  chased  by  beaming  smiles  away. 

Just  so  the  Blush  is  formed  and  flies, 
Kor  owns  reflection's  calm  control; 
It  comes — it  deepens — ftdcs  and  dies— 
.    A  gush  oi/eeiiMff  from  the  soul! 


JULIA  PLEASANTS  CRESWELL. 


A  WONDERFULLY  clever  writer  I"  exclaimed  a  critic,  one  who  . 
was  well  acquainted  with  her  writings.  The  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Creswell  is  full  of  sweetness  and  gentleness;  and,  as  has  been  said 
of  Felicia  Heraans's  poetry,  so  can  we  truly  say  of  the  verse  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  viz.:  '*That  it  is  of  a  soft,  subdued  enthusiasm, 
breathing,  moreover,  throughout  such  a  trusting  and  affectionate  spirit, 
that  it  must  ever  find  a  welcome  and  a  rest  in  all  true,  loving  hearts.*' 

Mrs.  Creswell  has  a  right  to  expect  an  inheritance  of  talent  on  both 
sides  of  her  house.  Her  father  belonged  to  the  Pleasants  &mily,  of 
Virginia,  which  has  contributed  several  distinguished  names  to  the 
annals  of  that  State.  John  Hampton  Pleasants,  of  Richmond,  who 
fell  in  the  famous  Ritchie  duel ;  Governor  James  Pleasants,  among  the 
dead;  and  Hugh  R.  Pleasantsf  among  the  living,  are  not  unknown  to 
fame.  The  Pleasants  are  from  Norfolk,  an  old  family  of  England, 
which  I  judge,  from  its  recurring  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  and  other 
historians  occasionally,  maintained  an  honorable  position  centuries 
back.    The  first  emigrants  to  this  country  embraced  the  tenets  of  r 

William  Penn,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  his  numerous 
descendants,  who  have  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  preserved 
that  faith.    Everything  concerning  the  history  of  so  gifted  a  woman    • 
as  Julia  Pleasants  Creswell  is  interesting,  and  the  following,  relating 
to  her  ancestors,  is  of  interest:  '*  John  Pleasants,"  says  my  Virginia  ! 

correspondent,  ''emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  1665,  the  [ 

*  animus  mirabilU*  of  Dryden,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Henrico.  [ 

He  left  two  sons:  the  younger  inherited  the  estate  called  Pickemockie,  ; 

now  owned  by  Boyd  and  Edmond,  on  the  Chickahominy.    From  this  [ 

his  descendants  were  called 'Pickanockies.'"  t 

From  this  younger  branch  of  the  finmily  sprung  the  names  I  have  [ 

mentioned  above.  The  Pleasants  blood  has  been  blent  with  some  of 
the  finest  old  fiimilies  in  Virginia  —the  Jeffersons,  the  Randolphs,  the 
Madisons. 

My  correspondent  says :  ''  The  family  have  generally  been  very  hon* 

•DM  is  isrt. 
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est  people^  and  quite  remarkable  for  intelligence ;  very  few  of  them, 
however,  have  been  distinguished  in  public  life,  their  besetUng  sins 
being  indolence  and  diffidence  1 '' 

Tarleton  Pleasants,  Mrs.  Creswell's  grandfather,  was  a  highlj  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  gentleman,  to  judge  from  his  finely  written 
letters.  'He  was  ninety-four  years  old  when  he  died.  His  means  were 
limited,  and  Mrs.  CresweU's  father  left  his  home  in  Hanover  county 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  push  his  own  fortunes.  He  sojourned  awhile 
in  the  Old  Dominion  State  as  printer's  boy,  and  then  as  sub-editor. 
The  Territory  of  Alabama  was  then  attracting  the  Western  world,  and 
he  went  thither,  landing  at  HuntsviUe,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
His  popular  manners  won  him  golden  opinions  from  all,  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Bibb  being  at  that 
time  Governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Pleasants  married  the  second  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Governor. 

Julia  was  the  second  child  of  the  marriage.  Soon  after  hb  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Pleasants  abandoned  politics,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
life.  Ex-Govemor  Bibb  owned  immense  estates,  and  Julia  was,  so  to 
speak,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Mr.  Pleasants  wrote  with  ease 
and  facility,  having  a  fondness  for  the  pursuit.  From  childhood 
Julia  was  fond  of  fashioning  her  thoughts  in  rhyme,  and  her  father 
fostered  the  inclination.  He  was  especially  solidtous  to  secure  to  his 
children  all  the  advantages  of  which,  in  some  measure,  his  own  youth 
bad  been  deprived,  and  Julia  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having  for  eight 
years  the  instruction  of  a  very  superior  woman.  With  pleasure  I  give 
the  meed  of  praise  to  one  of  the  many  teachers  with  whom  "teaching** 
is  a  noble  employment,  not  mere  drudgery,  who  deserve  a  great  reward 
for  thdr  well-doing,  albeit  they  seldom  receive  it'  in  this  life.  Miss 
Swift  (from  Middleton,  Vermont)  was  a  remarkable  woman-— one 
who  always  acted  on  the  broad  ground  that  learning  is  dear  for  itself 
alone ;  and  in  her  admirable  school  no  prizes  were  held  out  to  cause 
heart-burnings  and  deception — no  dreadfUl  punishments  to  intimidate 
the  fearful  and  appall  the  wicked.  The  consciousness  of  having  done 
well  was  the  only  reward;  and  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  knowledge 
gained  the  happiness.  Miss  Swift  was  selected  by  Governor  Slade,  of 
Kew  York,  to  take  charge  of  a  Kormsl  school,  designed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  Oregon.  Says  Charles  Lanman,  in  his  "Adven- 
tures in  the  Wilds  of  America ''  —  2  vols.  1854— alluding  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch : 
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'*  But  of  all  the  impresRions  made  upon  me  during  my  visit  to  Hunteville^ 
the  most  agreeable  by  far  was  made  by  Julia  Pleas^ts,  the  young  and  aooom- 
plished  poetess.  She  is  as  great  a  fiivorite  in  the  entire  South,  as  she  is  in 
this,  her  native  town,  and  is  destined  to  be  wherever  the  thoughts  of  genius 
can  be  appreciated.    She  commenced  her  literary  career  by  contributing  an 

occasional  poem  to  the  '  Louisville  JoumaL' Bom  and  bred  in  the 

lap  of  luxury,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  intellect  of  Miss  Pleasants  should  have 
been  so  well  disciplined,  as  its  fruits,  in  spite  of  their  unripeness,  would  leave 
one  to  suppose  it  had  been.  But  death  haring  recently  made  her  an  orphan, 
and  taken  from  her  side  a  much-loved  sister,  she  has  been  schooled  in  {he 
ways  of  Providence,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  and  now,  when  she  strikes  the 
lyre,  it  responds  chiefly  in  those  tones  which  find  a  resting-place  in  her  sor- 
rowing heart  Like  Mrs..Hemans,  Miss  Pleasants  is  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
high  order,  and  her  mission  upon  earth  cannot  but  be  both  beautiful  and 
profitable." 

Miss  Pleasants'  cousin,  Thomas  Bibb  Bradley,  a  gifted,  ambitious, 
ardent,  and  aspiring  young  poet,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  ('*  a  bril- 
liant bud  of  promise  was  cut  off  in  him,")  first  drew  her  poems  from 
their  obscurity,  and  startled  her  timid  bashfulness  by  launching  them 
upon  the  "  sea  of  publicity."  The  generous  spirit  of  George  D.  Pren- 
tice  found  kind  and  tender  things  to  say  of  her  timid  fledglings  of  the 
imagination* 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bradley  gathered  up  some  of  his  own  and  hb  cousin's 
poems,  and  brought  out  a  joint  volume  in  1854.  Mrs.  Creswell  says, 
in  alluding  to  this  volume: 

"  The  book  was  not  creditable  to  me,  and  still  less  so  to  my  cousin.  My  own 
poems  were  disfigured  by  misprints,  and  only  one  in  the  book  is  a  fiiir  sample 
of  my  cousm's  brilliant  powers.  He  was  younger  than  myself  and  at  that 
age  when  a  writ«r  &lls  readily  into  the  style  of  the  last  author  he  has  been 

^^,^ '^®"  ^  ^°«  Voem  in  the  book -'My  Sister '-giving  the 

fliU  sweep  of  his  wing,  which  the  lovers  of  true  music  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  challenges  criticism,  and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  m  our  language." 

Miss  Pleasants  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  simultaneous  death  of  her 
parente,  after  which  she  resided  several  yean  with  her  grandmo- 
ther,  Mrs.  Bibb.  Here  she  lost  her  sister  Addie,  about  whom  she 
sang  her  sweetest  songs.    In  1854,  she  was  married  to  Judge  David 
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CieBweU,  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  native  of  Sooth  Guolina.  Judge 
Greswell  was  a  wealthy  planter  near  Shreveport»  La^  but  lost  Us 
wealth  by  the  war,  and  has  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Mrs.  Creswell  has  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for  publication.  Clax- 
txHiy  Remsen  and  Haffelfinger,  of  Philadelphia^  in  1868,  published  a 
novel  written  by  her,  entitled  CoAimiiro. 

"Greenwood,**  the  home  of  Ifrs.  Greswell,  b  near  Shreveport,  La.^ 
Here  she  is  the  centro  of  a  happy  circle,  surrounded  by  a  quartette  of 
ehildroi,  of  whom  the  only  daughter,  named  Adrienne,  (the  nom  da 
phime  under  which  Mrs.  CreRwcll  first  published,)  having  inherited 
the  poetic  temperament,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  dabbles  in  ^  rhymes." 

ISSS. 


THE  MIN8TREL  PILOT. 

On  the  bosom  of  a  river 

Where  the  son  unloosed  its  quiver, 

Or  the  starlight  streamed  forever, 

8a0ed  a  vessel  light  and  free: 
Morning  dewdrops  hung,  like  manna, 
On  the  bright  folds  of  her  banner. 
While  the  xephyr  rose  to  fan  her 

Softly  to  the  radiant 


At  her  prow  a  pilot,  beamiDg 

In  the  hues  of  youth,  stood  dreaming. 

And  he  was  in  glorious  seeming,  * 

like  an  angel  from  above: 
Through  his  hair  the  breeies  sported ; 
And  as  down  the  wave  he  fioated. 
Oft  that  pilot,  angel*ihroated, 

Warbled  lays  of  hope  and  love. 

Through  those  lo^s,  so  brightly  flowing^ 
Buds  of  lanrd-bloom  were  bloiring, 
An4  his  hands,  anon,  were  throwing 
Hosie  from  a  lyre  of  gold: 


.\ 
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Swiftly  down  the  stream  lie  glided. 
Soft  the  purple  wares  divided. 
And  a  rainbow  arch  abided 
On  his  canTss' snowy  fold. 

Anxious  lieaitBy  with  fond  emotion. 
Watched  him  sailing  to  the  ocean, 
Ftaying  that  no  wild  commotion 

'Midst  the  elements  might  rise: 
And  he  seemed  some  young  Apollo^ 
Charming  summer  winds  to  follow. 
While  the  water-flag's  corolla 

Trembled  to  his  music  sighs. 

But  those  purple  waves,  enchanted 

EoUed  beside  a  city  haunted 

By  an  awful  spell,  which  daunted 

Every  comer  to  her  ^hore: 
Nightshades  rank  the  air  encumbered. 
And  pale  marble  statues  numbered 
Lotus-eaters,  where  they  slumbered. 

And  awoke  to  life  no  morel 

Then  there  rushed  with  lightning  quickneas 
O'er  his  fsLce  a  mortal  sickness, 
While  the  dews  in  fearful  thickness 

Gathered  o'er  his  temples  Mr; 
And  there  rolled  a  mournftil  murmur. 
Through  the  lovely  Southern  summer. 
As  that  beauteous  Pilot-comer  "- 

Perished  by  that  city  there. 

• 
Still  rolls  on  that  radiant  river. 
And  the  sun  unbinds  his  quiver. 
On  the  starlit  streams  forever, 

On  its  bosom  as  before; 
But  that  vessel's  rainbow  banner 
Greets  no  more  the  gay  savanni^ 
And  that  Pilot's  lute  drops  manna 
On  the  purple  waves  no  moret 
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THE  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Mrs.  Mary  Sophie  Shaw  Homes, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  Citj,  Maryland ;  but  having  resided  in 
Louisiana  nearly  all  her  life,  she  claims  it  as  the  State  of  her  adoption. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Shaw,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  filled  with  honor  the  situation  of  cashier  of  the  Frederick 
County  Branch  Bank  of  Maryland,  and  was  a  man  beloved  and  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.    On  her  mother's  side,  her  ancestors 
were  good  old  Maryland  Revolutionary  stock,  two  of  her  great-uncles 
having  fallen,  in  defence  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  at  the  battle  of 
Gennantown.    After  her  father^s  death,  which  happened  when  she 
was  quite  a  child,  her  mother  removed  with  her  family  to  New  Orleans, 
where  Mrs.  Homes  has  since  resided.  She  has  been  twice  married:  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Norman  Sogers,  dying  in  the  second  year  of  their 
union,  she  was  left  a  widow  at  a  very  early  age,  and  her  life  has  been 
one  of  strange  vicissitudes ;  but  by  nature  she  is  energetic,  resolute, 
and  determined,  and  although  not  hopeful,  is  very  enduring ;  and,  as 
a  friend  once  said  of  her,  "possesses  Uie  rare  qualification  of  content* 
ment  in  an  humble  position,  with  capacities  for  a  most  elevated  one." 
She  appeared  before  the  literary  world  of  New  Orleans  under  the 
nam  deplume  of  "Millie  Mayfield,"  in  1857,  as  a  newspaper  contri* 
butor  of  essays,  sketches,  and  poems,  which  (to  quote  from  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  New  Orleans,  the  "Daily  Crescent")  "could  not 
fiiil  of  attracting  attention  from  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  genius 
they  displayed,  the  poetry  being  far  above  mediocrity,  and  the  sketches 
spirited  and  entertaining ; "  so  that  when,  in  the  same  year,  her  first 
published  volume  in  prose,  entitled  "  Carrie  Harrington ;  or,  Scenes  in 
New  Orleans,"  made  its  appearance,  the  public  was  prepared  ta  give 
it  a  most  favorable  reception.    Of  this  book,  Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French 
thus  wrote:  "This  is  a  most  agreeable  and  readable  book.  •  •  •  •  The 

style  is  easy,  natural,  and  unostentatious. There  b  a  v«n  of 

genial  humor  running  through  ihe  whole  book." 
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A  writer  in  the  "  New  Orleans  Crescent "  reviews  "  Oarrie  Harring- 
ton ;  or,  Scenes  in  New  Orleans : " 

^This  is  a  new  and  charming  work  by  a  Southern  lady — the  maiden  effort^ 
I  may  say,  in  novelistic  literature,  by  one  who  is  already  favorably  known 
to  our  State  ss  a  sweet  poetess;  for  few  are  they  who  have  read  and  not  been 
pleased  with  the  truthful  emanations  in  harmonious  numbers  from  tne 
accomplished  pen  of  '  Millie  Mayfield.' 

*'  Having  just  risen  from  a  careful  perusal  of  it^  I  can  honestly  pronounce  it 
a  work  replete  with  refreshing  thoughts,  expressed  with  a  flowing  happiness 
of  diction,  supplying,  at  this  season  of  the  year  particularly,  a  great  deside- 
ratum, as  all  can't-get-aways  and  even  run-aways  across  the  lake  will  admit. 

*'This  the  writer  is  constrained  to  confess,  despite  his  predisposition  to  be 
hypercritical, — he  had  almost  said  unfriendly  to  it,  because,  perhaps,  of  its 
being  the  production  of  a  petticoat, — an  institution  spreading^  as  all  the 
world  knows,  pretty  considerably  nowadays, — when  he  sat  down  to  glance 
at  its  contents.  Agreeably  surprised,  he  was  taught  a  lesson  of  the  supreme 
folLy  of  preconceived  impressions,  which  he  will  not  easily  forget  The 
authoress  of  Carrie  Harrington  has  in  this  novelette — if  I  may  so  term  it, 
being  in  one  volume,  and  yet  as  suggestive  of  thought  and  promotive  of 
reflection,  if  not  as  well  calculated  to  enchain  attention  and  challenge  admi- 
ration as  many  three-volumed  novels  written  by  established  favorites  of  the 
reading  public,  and  which,  for  the  most  part^  answer  to  a  charm  Pollok's 
description  of  one,  viz.,  'A  novel  was  a  book  three-volumed  and  once  read, 
and  oft  crammed  full  of  poisonous  error,  blackening  every  page,  and  oflener 
still  of  old  deceased,  putrid  thought,  and  miserable  incident,  at  war  with 
nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war ;  yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader 
on,  till,  done,  he  tried  to  recollect  his  thoughts,  and  nothing  found  but  dream- 
ing emptiness,' — in  this  little  work,  I  say,  she  has  given  an  earnest  of  the 
possession  of  talent  of  a  very  high  order  in  this  branch  of  light  literature. 
There  is  nothing  labored  about  it — a  great  blessing  to  readers ;  for  elabora- 
tion, when  apparent,  is  generally  painful,  at  least  to  me.  The  diaracters 
spring  into  existence  in  rapid  succession — take  and  keep  their  places,  while 
theindividuality  of  each  is  maintained  with  tolerable  integrity,  and  seem- 
ingly drawn  from  life  by  one  who  has  diligently  exercised  the  faculty  for 
observation.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that  in  their  por- 
trayal there  are  no  inequalities — no  inelegancies — no  infelicitaci— no 
redundances;  or  that  she  uau/aU  in  their  introduction:  better  marshal- 
ling there  might  have  been,  which  accomplishment  can  only  be  attained  by 
practice,  for  there  is  no  royal  road  to  perfection,  even  for  women,  gifted  as 
they  are  with  intoitaon. 

''Many  of  the  scenes,  though  far  from  being  faultless,  sparkle  with  talent, 
and  talent  is  something ;  but  here  and  there  she  betrays  a  want  of  iaei,  and 
that,  while  not  absolutely  talent,  is  everything  in  every  nndertaldng;  for,  as 
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somebody  bat  ■omewbere  nid,  lententiooilyy  'talent  la  power — tact^  skill; 
talent  is  weight — tact^  momentum;  talent  knowa  what  to  do — tael^  how  to 
do  it;  it  is  the  eye  of  discrimination^  the  right  hand  of  Intellect^' — and  so 
it  is  slipping  int^  one's  good  graces  ss  a  biUiard-ball  insinuntes  itMf  into 
the  podid  The  story  is  plessingly  simple  and  purely  domestic — opening 
not  in  the  hackneyed  style  to  which  so  many  of  our  novelists  are  notoriously 
addicted;  such  ss  n  'solitaiy  hoiseman'  was  approaching  a  wood  in  time  to 
rescue  some  beauty  in  distress^  etc.;  or,  aa  a  'handsome  stranger/  apparently 
on  tiie  shady  side  of  thirty,  leg-weary  and  foot-sore,  arriying  about  sunset  at 
a  Tillage  inn,  just  in  season  to  play  the  eavesdropper  to  a  oonversation,  in 
which  he  learns  wonders  regarding  himself  et<x 

"  The  hall-door  bell  of  Judge  Loring's  aristocratic  mansion  being  vigorously 
rung,  announces  a  visitor  whose  business  would  seem  not  to  brook  delay  *^ 
and  80  it  proves;  for  in  waddles  the  pussy,  fussy,  garrulous,  go-a-headative 
Mrs.  Perdval,  with  her  everlasting  exclamation  of  'LawAil  sokes  alive  I'  to 
the  great  dismay  and  disgust  of  the  haughty  beauty,  Isabelle  Loring,  who 
happens  at  home  alone,  with  her  hair  in  paper  against  an  entertainment  to 
be  given  in  the  evening^  at  which  she  Ibndly  anticipates  the  conquest  of 
Horace  Nelson's  heart  In  no  very  amiable  mood,  but  with  many  an 
unfriendly  wish,  does  the  proud  girl  hastily  brush  herself  into  presentable 
ness,  and  descends  to  the  parlor,  where,  with  a  smUe  that  would  rival  that 
of  a  seraph  in  glory — though  with  sorrow  be  it  observed,  expressly  got  up 
for  the  occasion  by  hypocriqr — ihe  greets  her  visitor,  who  is  all  impatience 
to  declare  her  mission. 

"Unromantic^  plain,  matter-of-fact,  coarsely  spoken  is  Mrs.  Perdval— 
blunt  to  rudeness,  and  generous  to  a  fault;  and  while  indulging  a  vulgarity 
indigenous  to  her  nature^  and  peculiarly  offensive  to  'ears  polite,'  display- 
ing a  heart  as  lai^  bm  creation — so  that  we  cannot  help  loving  her,  and 
owning  that  'even  her  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side.'  In  speech — and  she  ia 
flippant  enough  in  all  conscience — she  is  a  second  edition  of  Mia.  Malaprop, 
constantly  mispronouncing  and  misapprehending  words;  for  example:  she 
talks  complacently  of  her '  morey-antic,'  (moire  antique;)  says  'swany '  when 
ahe  would  say  soir6e;  'infermation'  lor  inflammation;  'portfully'  for  por^ 
folio,  and  so  forth.  Isabelle  Loring  has  received  a  liberal  education — con- 
tracted grand  ideas  of  npper-tendom,  and  bdng  surpassingly  beantiftil, 
womanlike,  requires  no  ghost  fnm  the  grave  to  tell  her  so.  Devoted  to 
dress,  msgnificent  in  foreign  airs,  and  inordinately  fond  of  admiration, 
reminding  us,  in  the  matter  of  pride,  and  in  that  only,  of  Pauline  Deschap- 
pellcs,  for  there  the  likeness  ends — ss  Pauline  Is  not  without  redeeming 
pointa — and,  when  crossed  in  desire^  in  some  respects,  of  Lady  SneerwelL 
J  have  been  Uins  particular,  aa  these  personages — the  very  antipodes  of  eac^ 
other — play  req>eetively  important  parts  in  the  story. 

"MiB.  Perdval  blurts  out  her  errand  in  her  accustomed  manner,  whidi  ia 
one  of  mercy,  and  ia  reforied  to  mamma,  who  is  at  Aunt  Langdon'%  whither 
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Mrs.  PerdTtl  directs  her  hurried  steps,  and  in  her  haste  almost  nins  fool  of 
Miss  Letty  at  the  street-doof—a  malicious  piece  of  dry-goods,  unworthy  of 
the  institution  of  calico,  and  rejoicing  in  the  twofold  occupation  of  dress- 
maker and  scandal-monger.  Miss  Letty,  in  giving  vent  to  her  envy,  hristles 
up  and  talks  waspishly  of  Mrs.  Percival's  low  origin,  much  to  the  edification 
of  Isabelle,  who  is  jealous  of  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  Mrs.  Percival's  only 
daughter  and  child,  Ella.  Ella,  the  pure-minded,  the  devoted,  whom  we 
could  have  wished  had  been  made  the  heroine  instead  of  Carrie,  all  beauti- 
ful and  dutiful  as  she  is,  as  we  have  often  wished,  when  reading  the  *  Ivan- 
hoe'  of  Scott,  that  the  high-souled  Rebecca  had  been  preferred  to  the  less 
interesting  Rowena. 

"  Ella,  like  Isabelle,  is  enamored  of  Horace  Nelson,  but  widely  different  are 
their  loves ;  the  one  modestly  conceals,  the  other  coquettishly  displays.  At  a 
party  where  they  all  meet,  they  discover  that  they  are  rivals,  and,  as  it  would 
seem  to  Ella,  without  hope  of  success  on  her  parL  The  effect  of  this  discov- 
ery is  the  loss  of  the  roses  from  her  cheek,  which  her  mother  observing  and 
mistaking  the  cause,  talks  funnily  enough  of  dosing  the  love-stricken  girl 
with  salts!  Not  a  bad  idea,  by-the-by ;  we  have  faith  in  salts  and  senna, 
even  for  the  correction  of  the  malady  of  love.  A  heavenly  creature  is  Ella, 
notwithstanding  that  she  is  the  child  of  vulgar  parents  of  mushroom  growth 
into  opulence !  Horace  Nelson  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  the  sdon  of  a  fiunily 
amply  endowed  with  pride  of  birth,  and  dependent  on. a  rich,  gouty  old  unde, 
who,  in  his  bitter  hostility  to  parvenuism,  insists  on  his  nephew  marrying  a 
full-blooded  aristocrat  on  pain  of  disinheritance.  Hard  as  is  the  alternative, 
the  noble  youth  declares  his  love  to  Ella  and  his  independence  of  the  unde, 
goes  to  woo  the  fickle  goddess  in  the  auriferous  fields  of  California  and  Aua- 
,  tralia,  returns  with  a  pocket  full  of  rocks,  and  marries  the  ever-faithfiil  Ella. 
"Carrie  Harrington  and  her  brother  Robert  are  left  unexpectedly  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  orphanage,  when  the  good  Mrs.  P.  opportundy  appears, 
takes  the  distracted  Carrie  home  with  her,  intending  to  adopt  her,  where, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  nursing  of  Ella,  the  health  of  the  bereaved  one  is  in 
due  time  re-established.  The  brother  goes  to  sea.  No  sooner  b  Carrie  hersdf 
again  than  she  is  afflicted  with  consdentious  scruples  as  to  eating  the  bread 
of  idleness,  and,  after  a  scene,  resolves  to  seek  a  public-school  teachership, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Perdval,  she  obtains,  and  makes  acquaintance  at 
the  same  time  with  a  highly  mercurial  lady  (Katy),  who  makes  merry  at  the 
expense  of  the  school-board  with  a  wickedness  of  elegance  ridily  meriting 
castigation.  This,.it  is  needless  to  add,  refers  to  days  of  yore ;  for,  as  the 
Frenchman  would  say,  now  avcm  change  Umi  eeh  maifUenant  Out  of  this 
acquaintance  there  grows  a  warm  and  lasting  finendship  between  Carrie  and 
Katy.  The  gouty  old  unde,  disgusted  with  the  plebdanism  of  his  nephew's 
amatory  prodivides,  proposes  marriage  to  Isabelle,  who,  out  of  sheer  spite  to 
the  same  individoal,  accepts, 

**  They  cross  the  lake,  and  meet  at  one  of  the  watering-places,  the  Perdvak, 
16 
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Carrie,  and  £atjy  and  there  nuurrel  on  marrel  oocnn.    Edward  Loring  owns 
tlie  soft  impeachment  to  Garrie,  who,  nothing  loth,  frankly  redprocatei.    la- 
abelle  heartlessly  neglecU  her  lord,  who  is  hopelcady  confined  to  hit  bed— 
anflera  aome  French  count  to  make  illicit  Iotc  to  her,  and  elopet  with  hha  to 
find  a  watery  grave.    The  ehock  of  thii  elopement  accelerates  the  death  of 
the  old  nnde,  who^  before  dying,  recognizes  in  Carrie  his  grandchild.    A  por- 
tion of  bis  Tsst  wcadth  she  of  course  inherits,  and  becomes  the  loved  wile  of 
the  happ]r  Edward  Loring.    Bobert  returns  from  a  prosperous  voysge,  sees 
and  straightway  falls  in  lore  with  Katy,  who,  like  a  sensible  widow  that  she 
is,  and  none  the  worse  for  being  *  $eo(md'hand/  takes  compassion  upon  him 
after  the  most  approrediashion,  and  *  all  goes  meny  ss  a  marriage>belL* 

^Sach  is  an  outline  of  tiie  story.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  admiration  of  Katy;  she  is  the  veiy  *  broth*  of  a  woman,  brimful  of 
fun,  talks  like  a  book,  dealing  extensively  in  refined  irony,  and  often  dropping 
remarks  which  fall  and  blister  like  drops  of  burning  sealing-wax.  Sometimes, 
however,  her  drollery  outstrips  her  discretion  and  overleaps  the  boundary  of 
propriety,  acquiring  a  broadness  hardly  blameless,  ss  in  the  quotation  som^ 
what  profanely  applied,  the  hoop-fi»hion  being  the  subject  of  conversation : 
'Though  tiidr  beginning  wss  small,  yet  their  iatier  aid  should  greatly  In- 
crease.' The  scenes  and  passages  I  would  especially  commend  for  truthful- 
ness and  raciness,  are  those  of  love  between  Ourrie  and  Edward;  of  bathing, 
ti-hen  one  of  the  girls  rogubhly  cries  out,  'A  shark  I '  and  Mrs.  P.  innocently 
sits  on  the  emplairt  of  a  French  woman ;  and  of  the  hal  moMfut,  at  which  the 
county  who,  like  Esau,  '  is  a  haiiy  man,'  is  caught  toying  with  the  Ixjew- 
elled  finger  of  Isabelle. 

"The  work,  ss  I  have  already  intimated,  though  not  without  blemishes, 
evidently  bears  the  marks  of  genius,  a  little  too  freakish,  at  times,  it  is  true; 
and  i^  as  I  understand,  it  wss  written  for  amusement^  rather  than  with  a  view 
to  publication,  it  is  a  highly  creditable  eflbrt^  and  bespeaks  a  talent  whose  ' 
cultivation  it  would  be  a  pity,  if  not  a  crime,  to  neglect" 

In  1860,  she  published  a  volume  in  verse,  in  defence  of  the  South, 
entitled  "  Progression;  or.  The  South  Defended,"  "which  was  a  most 
remarkable  production  for  a  female ;  evincing  deep  research  and  strong 
analytical  and  logical  reasonbg  capacities — besides  breathing  the 
very  soul  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  her  naUve  land.'' 

That  she  loves  her  native  South  with  the  whole  stren^h  of  her  poedo 
temperament^  a  short  quotation  from  one  of  her  poems  will  show : 


""O  Fairy-landl  Dream-land!  O  land  of  the  Sonth, 
What  nectar  awaits  but  the  kiss  of  thy  mouth  •» 
Bslm-breathing,  soul-sweetening,  ss  fkncy  distils 
The  perfhme  thy  golden-rimmed  dialioe  that  fiUs ! 
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There  an  many  tlutt  sing  of  the  land  of  th«  Tinc^ 

And  chant  the  wild  legends  of  myth-peopled  Bhine^— 

That  catdi  from  the  blue  waTes  of  Amo  a  tone^ 

Or  hymn  the  low  dirges  of  foam-erested  Bhone^ — 

That  j<Hn  in  the '  MfurseiUaise' war-cry  of  France^ 

Or  blow  forth  a  blast  of  the  days  of  the  lance 

And  the  toomament — then  breathe  a  tender  love-strain 

Of  tronbadonr  dnkling  his  heart's  secret  pain 

On  the  answering  strings  of  a  well-thnunm'd  guitar: 

Bat  grander,  yet  sweeter  and  holier  fiur 

Are  the  cadences  floating  o'er  thee^  happy  dime  1 

To  sound  through  the  far-reaching  arches  of  Time^ 

Dear  land  of  the  sunbeam,  when  minstrels  shall  bring 

Forth  the  melody  slumb'ring  upon  thy  gold  string  I 

Oh,  waken  tiiee,  harpistsl  and  teU  all  the  worth 

That  lies  hushed  on  the  sweetly-toned  lyre  of  the  South  I  * 

Her  fugitiTe  poems  and  sketches,  scattered  broadcast  and  with  a 
lavish  hand,  would,  if  collected,  fill  several  volumes.  Borne  news- 
paper critic,  in  speaking  of  her  poetry,  says :  **  We  might  select  some 
single  lines  from  mai^y  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  this  sweet  singer  of 
the  South  that  the  painter's  pencil  could  not  make  more  perfect;  and 
others  that,  in  singular  beauty  of  thought,  will  compare  fisivorably 
with  anything  found  in  the  language." 

She  was  —  besides  writing  for  many  other  papers  at  home  and  else- 
where— a  constant  contributor,  for  over  two  years,  to  the  New  Orleans 
**  True  Delta,"  whose  literary  editor,*  himself  a  poet  and  critic  of  well- 
known  abilities^  has  pronounced  her,  "  undeniably,  the  finest  female 
lyrist  in  the  Southwest." 

Her  poetic  talent  seems  to  have  been  inherited  from  an  elder  brother 
of  her  father's,  —  Doctor  John  Shaw,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  —  whose 
poems  and  letters  of  travel  were  published  aft^  his  death  for  the  [ 

benefit  of  his  widow,  many  of  the  most  interesting  reminiscences  being  i 

furnished  by  his  college  ''chum"  and  bosom-friend,  Francis  Scott 
Key,  the  author  of  the  **  Star-spangled  Banner." 

But,  although  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  finmilies  in  the  land,  ^ 

her  life  has  not  passed  without  care,  and  much  time  that  she  would  ^ 

like  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits  has  to  be  more  practically  employed 
in  fighting  the  great  battle  of  life.    It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
those  who  know  her,  how  she  ever  could  have  written  so  much 
so  many  other  things  to  engross  her ;  but,  to  quote  her  own  words : 

•JchB  w.  Owran. 
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'^Uft  wiiknU  frtofr/— who  would  fl^TO 

The  caret  that  make  him  wiM^ 
To  he  the  lueleM  drone  thai  hiyei 

No  honey  as  he  ilietf 
Why,  Nature  in  her  mighty  hook 

lliit  wholetome  lesson  showi — 
That  e'en  the  thistle's  thorny  crook 

Gtn  hlosBom  as  the  rose.'' 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  Luther  Homes  in  1864,  and  continues  to 
reside  in  New  Orleans.  In  1870,  a  volume  of  her  fugitive  po«ms  was 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.»  Pbilodelphiay  entitled  '^A 
Wreath  of  Rhymes." 

IMt.  

THE  DREAM-ANGEK 

And  DOW  the  Dream- Angd  soared  once  more  over  sloping  roofr,  tall  chim* 
neya,  epires,  domes,  and  brick-and-mortar  csges.    Where  in  the  vast  city  will 
she  first  bend  her  glances?    8ee^  through  yon  partially  raised  dormer-win- 
doWy  the  Ml  moonlight  streaming,  falls  on  the  couch  of  a  slumbering  youth. 
It  ia  an  humble  attic  in  which  he  rests ;  its  walls  are  bare,  its  cot  meagrely 
fiimiahed ;  but  that  coarse  pillow  caresses  a  head  where  ideality  and  lofty 
thought  have  imbedded  their  priceless  jewels  on  the  brow's  broad  surface. 
Bend  lower,  spirit ;  look  into  that  imaginative  brain,  and  deep  down  into 
that  warm  glowing  heart    No  garref  s  bounds  can  crib  their  longings ;  no 
•  raftered  roof  holds  down  thdr  high  desires  and  lofty  aspirations.    Tis  Na- 
ture's child  you  look  upon — and  towering  mountains,  starry  heights,  singing 
brooklets  and  flowery  dales^  are  his  inheritance.    Oh  I  guard  well  the  poet's 
dream  — let  not  the  stains  of  earth  mar  its  brightness  I 

Tenderly  the  Dream-Angel  binds  o'er  his  brow  a  chaplet  of  the  mystic 
witch-hazel,  softly  singing  through  its  leaves  as  she  does  so: 

Breathe  hers  "  a  spell,''  mysterious  plant— 
Let  dreams  embody  his  soul's  deep  want ! 

The  unplastered  walls  of  the  little  attic  crumble  down,  and  he  stands  on  a 
wood-crowned  upland,  which  slopes  gently  away,  terminating  in  a  green  val- 
ley and  £ury  lake.  The  tinkling  bells  of  browsing  cattle,  mingling  with  the 
ripple  of  laughing  brooklets,  float  through  the  golden  atmosphere^  which  no 
visible  sun  iUumines^but  soft^  rosy,  and  purple  clouds,  with  gilded  edges  and 
inward  glow,  like  the  fire  shut  up  in  the  opal's  hearty  wave  gentle  folds  orer 
the  burnished  bine  heaven*  The  air  is  sleepy  with  the  odorous  breath  of 
flowers,  and  golden-winged  beetles  hum  a  drowsy  drone  bm  they  rest  on  the 
tall  silken  grasses  that  wave  green  banners  over  the  dancing  streamlet    A 
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thick  wood,  with  its  interlacing  leaves  and  branches,  shuts  out  this  paradise 
from  the  noisy  world,  and  fairy  shapes  flit  through  the  green  recesses,  or  dip 
their  clustering  ringlets  in  the  limpid  lake ;  while  starry  eyes  peep  over  the 
rosy  hedges,  and  taper-fingers  rain  showers  of  jasmine-buds  upon  eyelids 
slumbering  on  the  mossy  banks,  or  in  the  bowers  where  clematis  and  sweet- 
brier  twine  their  stars  and  fragrance.  No  sounds  are  heard  from  out  the 
playful  host  but  laughter  musical;  they  look  thw  love,  and  speak  with 
flowers  their  pure  thoughts. 

And  now,  a  band  of  dimpling,  blushing  nymphs  have  twined  a  wreath  of 
amaranth,  and,  circling  around  him  in  a  mazy  dance,  they  place  it  on  his 
brow ;  wliile  soft  through  the  hushed  air  a  dreamy  cadence  floats^  and  un- 
seen harps  and  voices  blend  a  witching  strain : 

Gome!  come  I  come! 
Gome  to  our  bowers  of  lights 

O  son  of  the  morning-land  I 
Dreary  and  dark  is  the  baneful  night 

That  shrouds  the  world's  cold  strand. 
'Tis  suspidon,  and  doubt,  and  wrong 

That  engender  the  earthly  doud; 
But  come  to  the  bowers  where  faith  is  strong^ 

And  the  sorrowing  head's  ne'er  bowed. 
Gomel  comel  come! 

Gomel  come!  come! 
Gome  with  a  heart  of  youth  — 

Gome  with  an  eye  of  fire, 
Drink  of  the  flmnt  of  immortal  Truth, 

And  quench  eadi  gross  desire! 
Tis  the  glow  of  generous  thought 

That  golden  lights  our  sky; 
And  love  makes  our  music — melody  wrought 

By  the  spirit's  harmony! 
Gome!  come!  oome! 

Gome!  come!  oome! 
Here,  the  words  you  breathe, 

Here^  the  thoughts  that  bum 
Will  spring  into  living  flowers,  to  wreathe 

Thy  Hope's  now  mouldering  urn! 
Lay  down  thy  petty  cares; 

Gast  off  thy  sin's  dark  yoke; 
And  cool  thy  brow  with  ambrosial  tin, 

Whose  echoes  grief  never  woke! 
Gome!  oome!  comel 
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^Where?  wberef"  ezcUmedUie  jooUi,  ■tarting  from  hkpOloir  with 
jrindlifig  eye  and  flnshiiig  cheek;  ''oh,  .where  will  that  glorioua  dream  he 
lealued?" 

"In  hearenl"  aolUy  whiaperad the Dieam-Angely aa  the  ikMted  out  00 
themoonheam. 


ELIZA  LOFTON  FUGH. 

ELIZA  LOFTON  PXTGH,  nie  Fhillipa,  is  a  native  of  Louistana, 
though  of  French  and  Irish  extraction ;  and  few»  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  her,  fail  to  recognize,  hoth  in  manner,  conversation, 
and  appearance,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  races  fmm  which 
she  sprang;  few  either,  who,  recalling  her  father,  fail  to  remember  in 
him  the  true  type  of  the  ''Irish  gentleman'' — a  man  well  and  widely 
known  tiiroughout  the  State,  generous,  brave,  and  hospitable,  endearing 
himself  to  all  ranks  by  his  bonhommie  of  manner,  which,  united  to  his 
talents  and  energy,  made  him  a  successful  politician.    To  fine  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  he  united  the  gitU  of  a  ready  narrator,  and  that 
talent,  not  uncommon  to  his  countrymen,  of  rendering  himself  the  "  life 
of  convivial  gatherings.''    To  all  who  knew  and  loved  Colonel  Phillips 
this  sketch  of  his  daughter  among  the  literati  of  the  South  will  not 
prove  uninteresting.    Alas !  that  an  early  death  snatched  from  him 
the  gratification  of  realising  in  the  woman  the  fond  predictions  of  the 
early  promise  of  the  child.    From  her  infancy  she  evinced  a  constitu- 
tion so  remarkably  fragile,  that  it  caused  her  devoted  mother  many  an 
hour  of  sad  reflecUon  —  particularly  sad,  as  she  discovered  that  as  the 
powers  of  her  mind  were  being  rapidly  developed,  the  inspiration  of 
the  soul  seemed  wearing  away  the  body.    She  lived  in  a  world  of  her 
own  creation,  surrounded  by  images  of  her  own  fancy.    Her  conver- 
sation has  ever  been  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  freshness,  which 
has  rendered  her  from  childhood  interesUng  to  persons  of  all  ages. 

Beared  in  the  almost  entire  seclusion  of  home —bereft  one  by  one 
of  its  inmates  and  the  companionship  of  those  endeared  to  her  not  less 
by  the  closest  ties  of  relationship  than  a  warm  and  earnest  sympathy 
in  the  passion  of  her  life, — she  became  prematurely  thoughtful  as  the 
companion  of  her  widowed  mother,  in  the  absence  and  marriage  of  an 
only  sister.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  wrote  a  little  story,  iA  which  tho 
precocity  of  her  inventive  genius  was  apparent  She  also  evinced 
great  talent  in  the  extreme  force  of  her  descriptions,  the  elevation  of  her 
sentiment,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  her  language. 
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After  a  careful  home  education,  she  completed  her  course  under  the 
able  direction  of  Miss  Hull,  whose  seminary  at  that  time  had  no  riyal 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  South.  Miss  Hull,  in  speaking 
of  her. 


"She  came  to  me  under  high  encomium  from  Mrs.  M.,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  said:  'Yon  will  find  in  her  an  apt  pupil,  an  eager  student,  a  patient,  un- 
tiring reader.  She  possesses  talent  which  will  do  you  much  credit.'  I  next 
day  welcomed  the  pupil  thus  introduced,  into  my  seminary,  and  surveyed 
her  with  interest^  but  with  some  disappointment  In  the  pale^  slender,  deli- 
cate child,  with  stooping  shoulders,  and  grave,  unattractive  face,  only  enliv- 
ened by  a  pair  of  dark,  thoughtful  eyes,  I  saw  slight  indication  of  the  mind, 
which,  however,  an  early  examination  into  her  studies  satisfied  me  was  of  no 
ordinary  promiBe." 

Two  years  of  close  application  to  study,  and  the  adTantage  of  free 
access  to  the  private  library  of  her  preceptress,  and  to  which  was  added 
the  privilege  of  unrestrained  communication  with  the  finely  cultivated 
mind  of  her  teacher,  closed  the  educational  course  of  Eliza  Phillips. 

She  returned  home  to  devote  herself  to  her  still  secret  passion  for 
her  pen. 

Married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  son  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Pugh, 
of  Louisiana,  she  passed  the  first  three  years  of  her  married  life  on  her 
husband's  plantation ;  where,  in  its  unbroken  solitude,  without  the  solace 
of  her  fiivorite  authors,  without  other  companionship  than  that  of  her 
family,  she  first  acquainted  her  friends  with  her  efforts  at  authorship. 

Blelock  &  Co.  published  a  novel,  entitled  **  Not  a  Hero,"  in  1867, 
which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Pugh  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  at 
the  time  when  the  war-cloud  was  gathering  in  its  wrath.  Short  sketches, 
"literary  and  political,"  were  published  in  the  "New  York  World,** 
"  New  Orleans  Times,"  and  other  journals  of  leas  note,  under  the  notn 
dephme  of  "  Arria." 

Improved  in  health  and  appearance,  she  now  devotes  herself  to  the 
pursuit  which  has,  from  her  childhood,  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
her  fancy;  but  to  the  exclusion  of  no  single  duty,  either  aa  daughter, 
wife,  or  mother. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  sketch,  Mra.  Pugh  is  hut  in  the  spring 
season  of  her  womanhood,  and, we  predict^of  her  anthorship. 

The  quaint,  grave  child  has  developed  into  the  gay,  sprightly  woman, 
presiding  with  a  graceful  hospiUlity  in  her  unpretending  home,  endear- 
ing herself  to  her  old  friends,  and  recommending  hendf  to  new  ac- 
quaintances, by  an  engaging  manner,  quickness  of  repartee,  and  a  diii- 
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plaj  of  inanj  of  the  liappiest  qoaUties  of  hearty  wUch  the  inherits  ia 
DO  slight  degree  from  her  father,  while  in  manner,  gesture,  and  appear- 
ance the  French  eztrsction  unequivocallj  prockims  itsel£  Giving 
all  her  spare  moments  to  her  pen,  and  to  a  careful  supervision  of  her 
only  child,  she  has  not  permitted  her  literary  life  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  an  ill-regulated  household  on  those  who  look  to  her  for  their  hap|N- 
nesa,  or  to  cloud  for  an  instant  the  sunshine  of  home.  She  has  not 
sunk  the  woman  in  the  author,  and  has  unhesitatingly  declared  her 
purpose  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  her  pen  should  a  word  of  reproach 
from  those  she  loves  warn  her  of  such  a  probability.  Yet  to  all  who 
know  her,  that  domestic  circle  proves  that  a  combination  of  the  prac* 
tical  and  literary  may  be  gracefully,  pleasantly,  and  harmoniously 
blendedL 

Mrs.  Pugh  has  a  novel  now  in  the  press  (1871)  of  Claxton,  Bemsen 
db  Hafielfinger,  Philadelphia.    It  b  entitled  "  In  a  Crucible." 

ISSS.  Mauarst  C  Pi««ot. 


8T.  PHILIFa 


There  was  no  scenery  in  or  around  8t  Philip's,  at  lesst  none  so  called;  no 
mountains,  around  whose  summits  the  rosy  mists  of  morning  might  gather; 
no  hills,  over  whose  green  slopm  the  flocks  of  lazy  Southdowns  might  graze; 
no  jagged  difTn,  against  which  a  heavy  rolling  sea  might  thunder  its  eternal 
harmoniei;  though  miles  and  miles  away  the  arrowy  river  flowed  with  deep* 
ening  cnirent  Into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  broadening  near  its  outlet,  flattening  at 
its  edges,  and  the  sedgy  margin  running  out  into  great  striBtches  of  marshy 
ground.  Higher  up,  in  and  around  St  Philip's,  it  flowed  ilnggiahly  through 
sleep  banks  in  the  summer-time,  swelling  angrily  with  winter  floods  and 
tides,  and  rushing  hoarsely  along,  its  current  broken  here  and  there  into 
eddies  around  a  dump  of  stunted  willows  bedded  in  the  sand,  or  sweeping 
out  into  broad  curves,  with  the  sunlight  dancing  over  it^  and  the  comfortable 
country-houses  mirrored  in  its  still,  glsssy  surface  just  at  sunset 

The  country  wss  not  picturesque,  but  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  the 
agriculturist  in  its  rich  grain-flelds,  luxuriant  hedges,  and  well-kept  gardens. 
There  were  wide,  open  commons,  filled  with  browsing  cattle;  fat  pasture 
lands,  where  the  ileek,  thoroughbred  stock  of  the  plantations  ranged,  chew- 
ing thrir  cuds  contentedly  under  shade-trees  under  the  summer  heat^  and 
lowing  gently  ss  they  followed  the  narrow  pathway,  cropping  ss  they  went 
to  the  milking*pens — evening  shadows  gathering  the  while,  and  the  shrill 
chirp  of  insects  growing  damorous  ss  tiie  sun  descended.  Yet  there  was 
beauty  in  the  asnect  of  the  landscapa — a  beauty  to  satisfy  even  a  fsstidiour 
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tast«.    If  there  were  neither  hills  nor  monntains^  there  were  doucb,  that^  •  ) 

evening  after  evening,  piled  themselves  in  fantastic  masses  against  the  set-  ) 

ting  sun,  and  whose  outlines  stood  out,  hold  and  dear,  against  the  western  | 

light    There  were  gorgeous  strips  of  coloring  too — painted  skies,  with  the  } 

sun  sinking  down  like  a  huge  red  hall  in  the  midst:  sunsets  that  equalled  I 

an}'thing  for  richness  of  hue  that  the  human  eye  ever  beheld.    There  was  j 

deep,  sombre  blue  in  the  evening  skies  that  Poussin  had  striven  vainly  to  | 

paint;  and  a  glint  in  the  golden  sunlight  pouring  over  river,  wood,  and  field,  f- 

that  Claude  could  never  match!    There  was  a  softness  in  the  air  when  the  '  I 

October  mists  rolled  over  the  woodlands,  and  autumn  moonlight  silvered  the  < 

earth,  that  even  the  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  could  not  breathe^  and  that  ^ 

hushed  the  fevered  pulse  while  the  planets  glowed  in  the  dusky  canopy  over^  | 

head.    There  were  stretches  of  forest^  with  giant  oaks^  and  whispering  pop-  i 

lars  turning  their  silver-lined  leaves  to  the  light^ — slender  sumachy  that  | 

blushed  red  under  autumn  skies, — broad-spreading  magnolias, — immortal  i 

bays,  filling  the  air  with  their  fiiint,  subtile  breath, — hawthorns,  powdered  t 

in  the  spring  like  crusted  snow,  and  flashing  scarlet  with  the  first  frost  that  l^ 

ripened  the  berries  on  its  stems.  Here  you  sometimes  stdmbled  over  sloping 
mounds,  where,  underneath  the  shadows  of  these  great  Western  forests,  the 
bones  of  the  red  men  lie  bleaching  with  the  centuries  that  roll  over  them-* 
dead,  indeed,  since  their  rest  is  undisturbed  by  the  mardi  of  dvilization,  - 

whose  gigantic  proo&  stare  us  in  the  face  in  this  latter  day.  The  roadside 
grew  up  thickly  with  purple  heather;  and  flaunting  lilies  of  scarlet  and  yd- 
low,  covered  flat^  marshy  plains,  while  graceful  water-lilies  hung  silent  in 
the  summer  noon,  spreading  dark-green,  glossy  leaves  over  the  water,  where 
tiny  fish  swam  in  and  out,  and  where,  through  the  summer  nights,  the  frogs 
croaked,  and  ugly,  spotted  snakes  coiled  among  the  reeds. 
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ELIZA  ELLIOrr  HARPER. 

MRS.  ELIZA  ELLIOTT  HARPER,  a  daughter  of  Ck)lonel  John 
L.  Lewis,  of  Claiborne  Parish,  La.,  was  bom  in  Jones  County, 
Georgia,  in  September,  1834,  and  moved  to  Louisiana  with  her  parents 
in  1846,  which  State  has  been  her  home  since.  '< 

Mrs.  Harper's  life  has  not  been  eventful — as  she  is  wont  to  say,  ^  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant  plaoes.**    At  an  early  ag^  she  ^ 

married  Dr.  James  D.  Harper,  and  resides  at  Hinden,  Glaibome 
Parish,  La.  Mrs.  Harper's  early  publications  were  in  the  ^Louisville 
Journal,''  over  the  signature  of  ^Siiidera.'' 
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I'LL  COME  IN  BfilGHT  DREAIUL 

Tea^  III  oom6  in  briglit  dreanm^  1ot«^ 

111  oome  lo  thee  ntt, 
When  the  light  wing  of  eleep 

On  thjrhoeom  Uee  aoft: 
When,  wearied  with  ean^loTe^ 

Thoa  eeekeet  lepoee^ 
And  with  thoughts  of  the  deer  one 

Thy  fond  hoeom  glowi^ 
When  the  tear-dxope  of  nntuie 

Beem  hright  on  the  flower, 
Beflecting  the  shy  gemti 

m  come  to  thy  hower. 

Yea^  in  oome  in  bright  dreeme,  lore^ 

111  come  and  well  etrmy 
'Mid  tiie  beantiei  of  dream-land, 

And  'twill  ever  he  3Iay; 
For  the  sound  of  thy  Toice 

Is  the  000  of  the  doTO, 
And  no  gale  can  he  soli 

As  thy  whispers  of  lore. 
Be  thy  lips  the  Inllows, 

And  mine,  Ioto,  the  beach. 
And  thus  fondly  caressing, 

The  dream-land  we  reach. 

Yes,  I'll  come  in  bright  dream%  Iots^ 

And  ohi  if  it  be 
That  **  Ufa's  but  a  dream,* 

I'll  dream,  lore,  with  thee. 
Yes,  dream  'neath  the  heaTon 

Of  thy  dark,  beaming  eyc^ 
Kor  e'er  from  its  starlight 

My  spirit  would  fly. 
Then  I'll  come  in  life's  dream,  lors^  • 

And  bright  wiU  it  be; 
It  cannot  know  sorrow, 

If  spent,  loTc^  with  thee. 


MARY  WALSINGHAlkl  CBEAN. 

WELL  known  to  the  Soutbem  muses  by  the  simple  nom  de  plume 
of  May  Rie,**  was  bom  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  but  has  been  from 
infancy  a  resident  of  the  Crescent  City.  Her  career  as  a  writer  com- 
menced as  a  school-girl,  and  opened  with  a  series  of  lively,  dashing, 
and  piquant  articles,  prose  and  verse,  cemmunicated  to  the  '*  Sunday 
Delta"  when  under  the  control  of  the  gtfled  Joseph  Brenan.  Much 
interest  prevailed  for  a  time  over  the  gay  and  graceful  incognita. 

She  continued  for  several  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  same 
paper,  winning  a  local  popularity  seldom  attained  at  the  first  steps  of 
a  literary  career. 

Late  political  troubles  came,  the  writers  of  the  "Delta"  were  scat- 
tered, and  ''May  Rie's"  harp  remained  long  silent,  or  was  only 
struck  in  secret,  to  sing  of  sorrow  or  of  patriotic  devotion. 

The  cloud  of  national  strife  swept  past.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
like  many  others,  was  reduced  to  a  position  of  need,  and  again  resumed 
her  pen,  but  no  longer  as  a  pastime. 

She  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  paid  writer  for  the  New  Orleans 
**  Sunday  Times,''  and  for  two  years  has  been  a  regular  weekly  con- 
tributor to  its  pages,  also  appearing  occasionally  in  other  joumiUs  and 
magarines. 

Of  mingled  English  and  Irish  extraction,  Mary  Walsingham  com- 
bines in  her  nature  the  best  characteristics-  of  the  two  nations  of 
Albion  and  Erin,  tempered  by  a  high  degree  of  American  sentiment 
In  her,  a  strong  though  golden  chun  of  solid  English  sense  ever  grace- 
fully reins  in  those  coursers  of  the  sun,  Irish  wit  and  passion;  and  the 
real  and  ideal,  whether  they  ascend  alternately,  like  the  celestial  twins, 
or  rule  together,  like  Jove  and  Juno,  reign  in  harmonious  duality,  each 
retaining  its  proper  limits,  and  one  ever  preserving  the  other  ftom 
deficiency  or  excess.    No  collection  of  her  writings  has  yet  been 
made  in  book-form. 

Miss  Crean  is  writing  a  novel  of  **  Life  in  the  Old  Third.''  Yearr 
ago,  the  lower  and  oldest  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  called  ( 

the  "Third  Munidpality."    It  is  entirely  French — unique  and  old*  t 

fashioned  both  in  build  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  i 

—  and  furnishes  as  good  a  scene  and  material  for  romance  as  any  of  p 

the  cities  of  the  Old  Worid.     Miss  Crean  resided  in  the  "  Old  \ 

Third"  in  her  childhood,  and  an  original  and  highly  entertaining  > 
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book  most  be  her  eflbrt    She  also  lias  in  preparation  a  volame  of 
critidsms  of  Sootlieni  writers, 
istt. 


SANTA  CLAU& 


• 


O  Santa  Clsiul  dear  Santa  ClausI 

Long  yean  bare  waned  and  thingi  bare  changed 
Since  o^er  the  roof-tree's  wintiy  flo« 

With  dancing  beart  my  glances  ranged, 
Ajid  strained  to  view  tby  silver  wbeel. 

Or  mark  thy  chariot  'gdnst  the  sky. 
Or  hear  tbjr  tiny  frosted  heel 

With  stealthy  step  go  swiftly  by, 
Along  the  roof-tree's  fringing  ilosB| 
O  SsnU  ClausI   dear  SanU  ClansI 

Thaa  elfin  friend,  of  fame  benign. 

And  raddy  glow  and  genial  glee! 
What  radiant^  faivy  hopes  were  mine 

That  found  their  central  son  In  thee! 
What  caveni'd  stores  of  Christmas  Joys, 

What  thrilliog  mines  of  wealth  unseen, 
Thon  darling  dream  of  girls  and  boys, 

Went  rolling  in  thy  chariot's  sheen, 
Along  the  roof-tree's  glittering  floss, 
O  Santa  ClausI   dear  Santa  dansl 

How  dear  the  smok^wreath's  misty  blue^ 

How  bright  the  ruddy  kindling  hearth! 
How  prised  the  chimn^'s  magic  flue 

Which  bore  thy  cherished  form  to  earthl 
What  sleepleis  hours — what  throbbings  wild  — 

What  thrilling  hopes  around  us  dung^ 
As  murmuring  breese^  or  swallow  mild  ' 

Some  echo  on  the  midnight  flung 
From  off  the  roof-tree's  fringing  floss, 
O  SanU  ClausI  dear  SanU  dansl 

And  hark  I  I  hear  the  menyhom— • 
The  meny,  clattering,  jingling  chime 
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That  tuhePd  in  the  cryital  mxnn^  I 

The  jovial  hours  of  that  aweet  time; 
The  thrilling  bunts  of  langhter  dear—  | 

The  frantic  song  of  joy  and  mirth — 
The  hearty,  ringing  Christmas  cheer 
Around  the  stockings  on  the  hearth. 
Beneath  the  roof-tree*s  waving  floss^ 
O Santa  ClansI  dear  Santa  Clausl 

I  see  the  forms  aft  rest  for  years — 

Our  stany  household-idols  then  — 
Arise  from  out  the  mist  of  tean^ 

To  light  our  mourning  hopes  again; 
And  sever'd  hearts,  and  sundered  hands^ 

And  perish'd  ties,  how  sweet  of  old  I 
And  faded  hopes,  and  broken  bands^ 

Unite  from  out  oblivion  cold. 
Beneath  the  roof-tree's  fringing  floss, 
O  SanU  Clausl  dear  SanU  daost 

But^  no!  our  dearest  hopes  and  forms 

Are  with  thy  perish'd  glories  pale, 
Thou  sweetest  charm  of  childhood's  charms, " 

And  childhood's  brightest  £ury-talel 
They  beat  no  more  In  music-ban^ 

The  jocund  minstrelsy  of  earth,  ^ 

But  softly  beam  like  happy  stars 

Above  our  lonely  Christmas  hearth. 
Beneath  the  roof-tree's  figging  floss, 
0  SanU  aausi  dear  SanU  dausl 


BRONZE  JOHN  AND  HIS  SAFFRON  STEED. 

Came  riding  forth  on  a  charger  bold. 

From  the  land  of  the  dtron-bloom, 
A  stalwart  knight,  with  a  lance  of  gold. 

And  a  dancing  yellow  plume: 
His  shidd  wss  of  bronie,  and  his  hdmet  hig^ ; 
Of  flame  was  his  breath,  and  of  Are  his  eye; 
And  swift  was  the  flight  of  the  diarger  by 

Of  this  knight  with  a  ydlow  plumel 
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Away  and  away,  o'er  wood  and  wold— 

Cer  city  and  mountain  higbl 
Sharp  was  Uio  flash  of  that  lanoe  ao  bold. 

And  tiie  glance  of  that  fieiy  eye! 
Here  was  a  body,  and  there  was  a  bier; 
For  he  fell'd  one  here^  and  slew  one  there: 
^Away  to  the  feast  of  death  elsewherel** 

Sang  the  knight  as  he  dattered  by. 

^Pf  ^Pt  f^pl  ^^  ^^  ^ty  wall— 

Rap,  rapl  and  "AVhatl  hoi  indeed! 
Who  is  theref  quoth  the  warden  talL 

**Brm»e  JbAj»  and  hU  Saffron  SUtdJ* 
Quoth  the  warden  grim,  "And  who  may  yon  bet 
And  come  yon  from  the  North  countries 
Or  from  the  pestilent  South,**  quoth  he, 

"Bronze  John  and  your  Saffron  Steed? ** 

Bap,  rap,  rap  I  on  the  city  gate^ 

And  "Open,  thou  fool,  to  mel** 
Quoth  the  bold  Don  John,  with  his  lance  in  wait; 

"I  come  from  the  South  oountrie— 
The  challenging  knight  of  the  Brazen  Shield  — 
And  I  summon  this  fortress  to  quickly  yield  l** 
"First  I'd  see  thee  dead!''  quoth  the  waiden  chield, 

And  grinning,  clattered  the  key. 

Then  back  drew  the  knight  on  his  charger  bold. 

And  lifted  his  javelin  keen; 
One  blow  on  the  gate  with  his  barb  of  gold, 

And  where  was  the  warder  then? 
Here  was  a  body,  and  there  was  a  bier; 
The  captain  was  here,  and  the  sentind  there. 
"A  king  is  Bronze  John,  and  his  sceptre's  his  spear," 

Sang  the  knight  as  he  mounted  again. 

And  "Hqrl  for  the  land  of  the  South,"  he  laughed, 

"The  land  of  the  dtron-blooml 
And  tiie  potent  knight  of  the  ydlow  shafl^ 

And  the  floating  yellow  plnme! 
A  king  is  Bronze  John — his  steed  Is  Death -i- 
Of  fire  is  his  eye,  and  of  flame  his  breatb, 
And  his  lance  is  the  doom  of  tiie  foe,"  he  saith, 

"Bronze  John  and  his  safikon  plnme!" 

Kbw  OmuiAin^  8<pt,  1867. 


MBS.  JOSEPHINE  R  HOSEIN& 

HOW  true  is  it  that  trae  T?orth  and  genius  are  like  the  violet,  hiding 
froiu  publio  gaze,  and  only  discovered  by  its  perfume,  that  cannot 
hide  itself  always!  The  subject  of  this  article  is  like  a  **  violet,"*  as  modest 
and  unassuming  as  talented,  and  on  that  account  not  "wdl  known,  for 
true  merit  goes  unrewarded,  while  glitter  mounts  high  on  Parnassus, 
and  sits  there  for  a  time. 

Mrs.  Hoskins  is  by  birth  a  New-Yorker,  but  has  resided  in  the 
South  for  over  thirty  years,  and  known  and  loved  ''Southland**  best  of 
all  other  lands.  Her  father  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  of  Italian  parents ; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  just  before  the  war  of  1812,  entered  the 
army,  and  served  with  some  distinction  under  General  Macomb,  and 
afler  the  close  of  the  war  was  enrolled,  by  special  compliment  for  ser* 
vices  rendered,  in  the  regular  army.  Her  mother  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  .  •  • 

^Irs.  Hoskins's  life  has  been  fraught  with  many  lights  and  shadows, 
changes  and  vicissitudes,  interspersed  with  sorrows  that  fail  more  fre- 
quently to  the  few.  When  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  she  was  obliged 
to  succumb  to  a  disease  which  she  had  fought  and  conquered  through 
mere  force  of  will  and  natural  energy  ever  since  her  childhood.  By 
degrees  it  reduced  her  to  the  position  of  a  cripple,  confining  her  to  the 
boundaries  of  four  walls,  and  giving  her  a  sufficient  amount  of  suffer^ 
ing  of  various  kinds  to  learn  to  ''possess  her  soul  in  patience,**  as  she 
expresses  it  For  over  twenty  years  she  has  been  thus  afflicted,  and 
during  that  time  she  has  had  trials  of  a  far  heavier  kind ;  and  yet  the 
true  woman  remains,  kind,  gentle,  and  uncomplaining,  pervaded  with 
that  peace  which  passeth  human  understanding. 

Mrs.  Hoskins  first  wrote  for  publication  during  the  last  illness  of  her 
husband,  in  1858 ;  but  not  knowing  the  pathway  that  led  to  print,  and 
being  too  timid  to  ask  the  way,  having  no  confidence  in  her  own  powers, 
it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  "Southern  Monthly,**  (Mem^ 
phis,)  in  1860,  shortly  after  making  New  Orleans  her  home,  that  die 
found  courage  to  send  her  articles  to  that  journal.  "  Love's  Stratagem,** 
a  novelette,  printed  in  the  December  number  (1861)  and  suoceeding 
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number  of  that  montUy,  wu  &t  superior  to  asTthing  of  tlie  kind  diai 
appeared  in  that  magazine.  It  was  not  so  much  the  plot  as  the  lan- 
guagCy  so  chaste  and  beautifuL  **  Jacqueline^"  her  nam  da  phama, 
made  a  reputation  with  her  first  contribution,  which  was  increased 
by  the  publication  of  an  essay  on  the  **  Life  and  Writing*  of  BIra, 
Jameson,"  in  two  articles,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  treat  of  a 
criticism  iikdy  to  be  understood  but  by  a  favored  few  in  a  country 
where  galleries  of  art  are  not,  yet  it  was  of  the  literature  that 
creates  them.  Her  timidity  caused  her  to  veil  htrpermmetU,  and  who 
Jacqueline  was  remamed  a  mystery  1  The  capture  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  blockaded  her  avenue  to  print,  and  she  remained  silent 
and  idle  during  the  war,  until,  shortly  after  the  surrender,  John  W. 
Overall  started  a  literary  journal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  called 
**  The  South,"  to  which  she  contributed  under  the  nam  de  pluma  of 
"  HUd^arde,"  discovering  that "  Jacqueline  "  was  known  to  some  of 
her  friends.  That  journal  was  a  ^  publication  of  a  few  days  " — I  verily 
believe,  **  dying  of  dulness." 

Writing  is  very  painful  as  a  mechanical  eflbrt  to  her,  although,  from 
her  graceful  sentences  and  fluent  style,  one  would  hardly  think  sou 
8he  has  contributed  to  the  '^  Catholic  World,"  and  other  magaanes. 
Though  going  into  the  *' afternoon  of  life,"  Ood  has  preserved  to  her 
in  a  singular  manner  the  heart-elasticity,  in  many  things,  of  youth* 
She  says; 


M 


My  trouble  is  to  realize  time,  rather  than  feeling,  and  to  learn  how  to 
grow  old  grsoefully.* 

1S6S. 


SUSAN  BLANCHAKD  ELDER 

18  the  daughter  of  General  Albert  G.  Blanchard,  late  of  the  0.  S.  A« 
She  was  bom  in  an  extreme  Western  frontier  military  post,  where 
her  father,  then  a  captain  in  the  United  States  service,  was  stationed 
to  watch  the  border  Indians,  and  her  childhood  was  passed  amid 
icenes  and  incidents  that  naturally  arise  in  such  a  situation.  Her 
mother  died  while  she  was  yet  very  young,  and  for  many  yean  hers 
was  the  sad  experience  of  an  unloved  orphan,  for  she  was  soon  sepa- 
rated from  her  fether's  caret 
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She  was  educated  in  the  world-noted  public  schools  of  the  ci^  of 
New  Orleans ;  cultivation  taught  her  to  appredate  art^  and  her  edu- 
cation thoroughly  developed  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  capacity: 

While  quite  young,  she  became  the  wife  of  CSiarles  D.  Elder,  of. 
New  Orleans;  and  when  the  changed  duties  from  a  daughter's  secluded 
home  to  a  wife's  and  mother's  cares  fell  to  her  lot,  she  met  them  firmly, 
and  cheerfully  fulfilled  thdr  requirements. 

Mr.  Elder,  when  Kew  Orleans  was  captured  by  the  Federals,  went 
into  the  Confederacy  with  his  family,  and,  like  many  others,  sought 
from  place  to  place  a  home  of  safety  for  his  young  and  helpless  family. 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  they  remained  some  time — and  their  house  was  almost 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  one  time. 

Since  she  was  sixteen,  she  has  contributed  to  the  press,  at  first  short 
poems  and  little  pictures  of  life  to  different  newspapers.  ''Babies," 
"The  First  Ride,"  etc.,  were  full  of  pathos  and  beauty,  while  her 
poems  were  outpourings  of  a  young,  pure  heart  overflowing  with  love 
and  an  admiration  of  the  beautiful.  ''Hermine,"  her  fiom  Ae  plume^ 
always  attracted  attention  to  her  articles.  Much  of  her  -patriotie 
enthusiasm  for  military  distinction  must  be  ascribed  to  her  young  days 
at  the  West,  also  her  love  of  the  wild  and  stupendous  in  Nature. 
ThBre  is  great  simplicity  in  her  style,  and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  all 
that  she  writes.  A  tinge  of  melancholy  sometimes  colors  her  song; 
but  may  not  its  source  be  traced  to  that  poetic  temperament  so  touch- 
ingly  described  by  L.  R  L.,  and  her  early  want  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness? 

She  wrote  only  occasionally,  until  war  came  upon  our  land,  when 
the  first  battle-cry  seemed  to  renew  all  her  childhood's  memories,  and 
her  muse  poured  forth  streams  of  patriodc  feeling,  appealing  to  all, 
and  inspiring  many  hearts. 

After  the  ''surrender,"  she  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  grace- 
fully conforms  to  their  changed  circumstances,  devoting  much  time  to 
the  education  of  her  children  and  those  increased  household  cares  to 
which  our  Southern  matrons  have  been  called  since  the  war.  As  ft 
woman,  she  is  peculiarly  gentle  in  her  manners  and  refined  in  her 
tastes :  even  in  conversation  her  language  is  well  chosen,  and  her 
words  harmonious  and  elegant.  She  is  still  quite  youthfiiL  Mia. 
Elder's  most  ambitious  prose  efibrt  is  a  tale  called  "Ellen  Fitxgerald," 
embodying  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  R. 
D.  Williams,  the  Irish  patriot  and  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in 
17 
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Thibodeaux,  Lft^  before  the  war,  and  full  of  Southern  scenes  and  feel- 
ings. I  am  told  that  it  would  make  a  duodecimo  volume  of  over  400 
pages.    She  published  a  porUon  of  this  tale  in  the  **  Morning  Star,**  a 

Catholic  weekly^  published  in  the  Crescent  Gty* 

isss.  A.  P.  D. 


CLEOPATRA  DYING. 

Glorious  victim  of  mj  msgiel 

Ruined  bj  my  potent  spell. 
From  the  world's  imperial  station 

Have  I  dragged  thee  down  to  Hell  I 
Fallen  chieftain!  unthroned  monarch  I 

Lost  through  doting  love  for  me! 
Fast,  on  shades  of  night  eternal, 

Wings  my  soul  its  flight  to  thee! 

CsDsar  shall  not  grace  his  triumph 

With  proud  Egypt's  captive  queen! 
Soothed  to  sleep  by  aspic  kisses, 

Soon  my  heart  on  thine  shall  lean. 
Soon  my  life,  like  lotus-blossoms, 

Swift  shall  glide  on  Charon's  stream; 
Clasped  once  more  in  thy  embraces^ 

Love  shall  prove  an  endless  dream. 

Iris!    Charmian!    Bind  my  tresses! 
Place  the  crown  above  my  brow! 

Touch  these  hands  and  take  these  kisses- 
Antony  reproves  not  now! 

Gods!  my  lips  breathe  poisoned  vapors! 
They  have  struck  my  Charmian  dead! 

Foolish  minion!  durst  precede  me 
AVhere  my  spirit's  lord  has  fledt 

None  shall  meet  his  smile  before  me^ 

None  within  his  arms  repose;.' 
Be  his  heart's  impassioned  fires 

Quenched  upon  my  bosom's  snows! 
None  shall  share  hb  burning  kisses 

Ere  I  haste  me  to  his  side! 
Octavia's  tears  may  prove  her  widowed— 

Cleopatra's  still  his  bride! 
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« 

Bee,  my  courage  claims  the  title  I 

Closer  pressed  the  aspic  fangs — 
Memories  of  his  quickening  touches 

Sweeten  now  these  deadljpangsl 
Honor,  manhood,  glory's  teacliings  — 

All  he  bartered  for  my  smile  I 
Twined  his  heartrstiings  round  my  finger^ 

Vibrant  to  a  touch  the  while; 

Followed  fast  my  silver  rudder, 

Fled  from  Caesar's  scornful  eye^  . 
Heeded  not  his  bleeding  honor, 

Glad  upon  my  breast  to  lie  I 
Then  I  snared  him  in  my  meshes, 

Bound  him  with  my  wily  art^ 
From  the  head  of  conquering  l^ons 

Snatched  him  captive  to  my  heart 

Wild  his  soul  at  my  caresses  1 

Weak  his  sword  at  my  command  I 
Rome  with  fury  saw  her  mightiest 

Bowed  beneath  a  woman's  hand  I 
Noblest  of  the  noble  Romans  I 

Greatest  of  the  Emperors  three! 
Thon  didst  fling  away  a  kingdom, 

Egypt  gives  herself  to  thee! 

Sweet  as  balm;  most  soft  and  gentle 

Drains  the  asp  my  failing  breath! 
Antony,  my  lord  I  my  lover ! 

Stretch  thy  arms  to  me  in  death. 
Guide  me  through  these  deepening  shadows! 

Faint  my  heart,  and  weak  my  knee! 
Glorious  victim!  ruined  hero! 

Cleopatra  dies  for  thee! 
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MBa  H.  B.  HAY. 

MBS.  HAT»  well  known  throughout  the  South  by  her  poeme  and 
prose,  which  display  talent,  tometimes  lacking  in  finish  and 
stady,  was  bom  in  New  York,  but  her  parents  removed  to  Kentucky 
during  her  infancy,  and  she  was  raised  in  the  South. 

She  is  descended  from  English  and  Irish  parentage.  Her  mother'i 
fiither  was  Scotch,  by  name  of  Wilson,  and  a  relative  of  the  celebrated 
**  Qiristopher  North."  She  is  related,  on  her  father's  side,  to  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  a  strong  family  and 
personal  resemblance.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
BcT.  A.  L.  Hay,  and  accompanied  her  husband,  who  went  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  among  whom  she  spent  eight  years. 

Her  life  has  been  spent  in  arduous  duties,  and  writing  has  been 
only  an  occasional  recreation.  She  has  not  had  the  lebure  to  devote 
to  her  pen,  to  cultivate  imagination  or  indulge  in  nsthetic  taste.  She 
has  written  many  articles  of  practical  or  local  interest,  having  been 
obliged,  by  circumstances,  to  lay  aside  inclinations  and  taste,  and  con* 
sequently  has  wooed  the  Muse  but  occasionally. 

Mrs.  Hay  has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, and  has  written  an  arithmetic,  which  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  professors  who  examined  it. 

Mrs.  Hay  is  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Shreveport,  La. 

The  following  sonnet,  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the 
''Crescent  Monthly,"  New  Orleans^  received  many  merited  encomiums. 

ASPASIA. 

Aspasial  fidr  Miletisn,  thou  art  wreathed 
With  all  a  woman's  heart  can  wish,  the  dowsr 
Of  classic  beauty  &ir,  iUumed  with  power 

Of  intellect    From  thy  red  lips  are  breathed 

Wisdom's  deep  tones,  to  woman  scarce  bequosthed. 
Fame  brings  thee  brilliant  wreaths  of  jewels  rars^ 
To  wind  with  pasdon-ilowers  amid  Uiy  hair; 

With  Love's  rich  wine  thy  heaifs  deep  thirst  relieved. 

Yet  lackest  thou  the  gem  whose  glorious  sheen 
Would  o'er  them  all  a  heaven-bom  splendor  roll— 
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Tbe  gem  that  from  Cleomene't  pale  brow  doth  gleam  — 

The  Tiigin  whiteness  of  a  holy  booL 
Her  crown  of  pure  white  lilies  shall  as  diamonds  beam: 

Upon  thy  brow  shaU  rest  shame's  darkest  scroll 

18Sf. 
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GERTRUDE  A.  CANFIELD. 

RS.  GERTRUDE  AUGUSTA  CANFIELD  is  a  native  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.  She  was  bom  in  1836^  and  on  the  second  marriage 
of  her  mother,  removed  with  her  to  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  La.,  where 
she  has  since  resided.  In  1859  she  married,  and  her  husband,  the  gal- 
lant  Major  Canfield,  was  killed  in  leading  a  desperate  charge  at  the 
battle  of  Mansfield,  April  8th,  1864  No  man  in  Rapides  was  more 
universally  liked  and  respected  than  Major  Canfield,  and  the  tribute 
of  honor  to  his  memory  was  general  and  spontaneous  throughout  the 
parish  where  he  had  resided  and  practised  his  profession — the  law. 

Few  among  our  war-stricken  people  have  suffered  more  deeply  than 
Mrs.  Canfield.  The  loss  of  husband  and  children,  the  utter  destruo- 
tion  of  all  her  property,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
a  helpless  family,  would  have  utterly  overwhelmed  a  woman  of  less 
energy  than  herself.    To  this  last  circumstance  (the  struggle  for  sup-  ^ 

port)  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  shortness  and  infrequency  of 
her  published  writings.  The  few  which  have  appeared  in  the  **  Louisiana 
Democrat"  and  New  Orleans  ''Crescent"  are  marked  by  a  sentiment 
and  sensibility  of  a  true  poetic  order.  They  convey  the  idea  of  culture, 
and  a  fancy  which  only  scatters  these  slight  lyrics  from  an  abundance 
which  will  yet  mature  a  work  of  more  depth  and  pretension. 

But  it  is  from  Mrs.  Canfidd's  unpublished  writings  that  her  friends . 
draw  the  clearest  prestige  of  her  future  literary  success. 

A  novel  yet  in  manuscript  (the  publication  having  been  delayed 
for  a  time)  is  marked  by  a  force,  a  pathos,  and  a  purity  which  must 
give  her  a  high  place  among  Southern  writers.  It  is  a  tale  which  none 
but  a  woman  could  have  written,  from  the  insight  it  ^ves  into  a 
woman's  heart  and  hidden  springs  of  action ;  but  it  is  also  filled  with 
characters  and  details  masculine  in  their  grasp  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment When  '^My  Cousin  Anne**  is  published,  we  fed  confident 
that  the  author  will  receive  her  reward,  in  part  at  leaitt  We  add 
purity  as  the  crowning  grace,  for  among  the  sensational  and  ieeolUti 
writings  of  the  present  day,  her  mode  of  creation  comes  to  us  as  a 
new  revelation. 
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Mn.  Canfidd's  lyrics  are,  many  of  them,  spirited  and  good  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  tbe  result  of  deep  thought  and  careful  combina- 
tion, bat  spontaneous  outbursts  which  seek  rhythmical  cadences  as 
the  natural  music  of  the  song.  What  she  has  done  already  is  nothing 
but  an  imperfect  interpretation  of  powers,  to  which  we  look  for  more 
sustained  eflTort  and  fuller  work. 

isss.  u.  B.  w. 


IN  THE  TRENCHE& 


It  was  on  a  cold  sleety  night  of  March,  1865,  that  In  one  room  of  a  large 
tenement-house  in  Richmond  a  good  fire  and  bright  light  were  burning — a  d> 
cnmstanee  worthy  to  be  '^  made  a  note  on,^  such  luxuries  as  fire  and  light  not 
bdng  by  any  means  common  in  the  beleaguered  capital,  where  wood  was  scarce 
and  dear,  coal  scarcer  and  dearer,  and  money  (that  would  buy  anything) 
scaroert  and  dearest  of  alL  The  lights  were  "  taUow  dips,"  it  is  true,  but 
th^  wece  tolerably  numerous,  and  judiciously  disposed  to  give  ss  much  briU 
liancj  to  the  scene  as  possible ;  and  the  red  glow  of  the  fire  was,  on  so  cold 
and  dark  a  night,  a  luzuiy  and  beauty  of  the  first  order.  Nor  was  this  alL 
The  Hght  shone  upon  a  pretty  picture  of  household  comfort,  such  as  no  one 
would  have  expected  in  a  tenement-house  in  Richmond  in  1S65 ;  that  last 
dreadAil  year  of  our  dreadful  struggle,  when  the  exhausted  and  undermined 
Confederacy  tottered  to  its  fiill ;  when  want  was  rife  in  palaces,  and  gaunt 
fiunine  crouched  on  fireless  hearths  where,  till  then,  the  cheery  blaze  and  the 
hoapitable  feast  had  nerer  lacked. 

The  buOding  of  which  we  write  had  not  been  originally  a  tenement-house, 
but  the  residence  of  an  opulent  family  whom  the  chances  and  changes  of 
war  had  driven  from  their  home,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  so  that  the  room  was  prettily 
and  even  elegantly  furnished.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table,  and  on 
that  table — oh,  sight  rare  and  delectable  I — was  arranged  a  supper  that 
would  have  r^oioed  the  soul  of  an  epicure  even  in  long  past  and  almost  for- 
gotten '^  good  times.** 

White  sugar,  heaped  in  snowy  profiision,  a  rare  old  china  bowl,  real  coil^ 
—•none  of  your  wretched  substitutes  of  rye,  potatoes,  corn-meal,  etc,  but  the 
genuine  Mocha — shed  its  grateful  aroma  through  the  bright  tin  spout  of  the 
coffee-pot  on  the  hearth ;  the  white  china  tea-pot  flanked  it  on  the  other  side^ 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  table  stood  a  juicy  ham ;  golden  butter  occupied  the 
centre ;  white  rolls  and  biscuits,  sweet-cakes  and  preserves  filled  up  the  in- 
tervals, and  fragrant  honey  shed  the  odor  of  summer-fiowers  on  the  wintry 
air.  How  on  earth,  I  hear  my  incredulous  readers  exclaim,  did  such  a  num* 
ber  of  good  things  meet  together  in  Richmond,  in  1S66T  It  happened  in 
this  wise :  Ihe  tenement-house  was  crowded  from  attic  to  cellar  with  reAigees 
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from  til  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  each  one  bad  contributed  ber  quota 
to  tbe  feast  One  bad  given  the  sugar,  nearly  balf  tbe  small  quantity  brougbt 
from  borne,  and  jealously  boarded  in  case  of  sickness ;  anotber  bad  spared 
the  cofice  from  a  sick  husband's  hospital  stores ;  anotber  bad  sent  tbe  juicy 
ham  smuggled  in  from  the  country  by  a  faithful  contraband ;  and  the  pickles, 
preserves,  honey,  etc^  came  from  similar  sources.  Kind  and  generous  hearts ! 
Of  their  little,  each  had  spared  a  portion  to  enhance  tbe  young  wife's  inno- 
cent festival  Old  Virginia  I  immortal  Old  Virginia  I  cypress  mingles  with 
and  oversbades  ber  laurels,  and  her  soil  sounds  hollow  with  the  graves  of  ber 
noblest  sons ;  but»  at  least,  she  has  a  glorious  record  to  show ;  and  beside 
the  red  blazonry  of  her  world-famed  battle-fields  shines  tbe  gentler  and  more 
tender,  yet  equally  eternal  lustre  of  ber  heroic  women's  deeds  of  love  and 
charity.  And  the  little  feast,  contributed  from  a  dozen  generous  sources^  is 
in  honor  of  one  of  Virginia's  brave  defenders — one  who  bad  spent  all  tbe 
nights  of  this  cold,  sleety  jMarch  in  tbe  trenches  before  Petersburg — who 
slept,  if  be  slept  at  all  last  night,  on  the  cold,  wet  ground;  but  who  should 
press  to-night^  please  Qod  I  a  softer,  warmer  couch. 

The  long-desired,  long-solicited  furlough  is  granted  at  last;  and  to-night 
the  husband  rejoins  tbe  wife^  not  seen  for  six  long  months.  A  few  brief 
days  of  happiness  they  will  share,  even  amidst  war's  universal  desolation  — 
forgetting  the  past^  defying  tbe  future,  they  will  be  happy  in  tbe  present 
No  wonder  tbe  young  wife's  eyes  gUsten,  and  her  cheek  flushes,  and  ber 
breath  comes  quick  and  hurried,  as  she  glances  now  at  the  clock,  now  at  the 
table,  and  anon,  with  a  fonder,  more  lingering  look,  at  a  tiny  cradle  drawn 
dose  to  the  glowing  hearth,  in  which  sleeps  a  chubby  boy  of  four  months 
old.  Four  months  old,  yet  never  seen  by  his  £Giiher  1  Ob,  what  pure  delight 
to  show  her  boy,  ber  first-bom,  to  the  author  of  his  being!-:- to  witness  tbe 
father's  proud  joy!  —  to  share  bis  rapturous  caresses  I  Tears  of  exquisite 
happiness — "tbe  rapture  trembling  out  of  woe** — stole  down  tbe  young 
wife's  cheek  as  she  bent  beside  ber  infant's  cradle,  and  breathed  her  lowly, 
heart-felt  ''Thank  God  I "  At  that  instant  ber  ear  caught  ihe  distant  sound 
of  approaching  wheels — she  knew  it  was  near  the  hour  when  tbe  last  train 
from  Petersburg  would  be  in:  doubtless  ber  husband  was  a  passenger  in 
that  train — doubtless  it  was  his  vehicle  now  drawing  near.  Yes;  she  is 
right — the  carriage  stops  before  the  bouse — there  is  a  knock  at  tbe  street- 
door  — it  opens,  and  steps  ascend  the  stairs — nearer — nearer  —  nearer  yet 

She  starts  to  ber  feet»  and,  with  neck  outstretched,  fixed  eye,  and  ear  intent^ 
she  stands  like  a  statue  of  expectation.  But  when  tbe  step  pauses  before  ber 
door,  with  one  bound  she  is  across  the  room,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  knock,  . 
throws  the  door  open,  prepared  to  fling  her  arms  around  ber  husband's  neck. 
A  stranger  stands  before  ber — be  places  a  small  slip  of  paper  in  ber  band, 
and  turns  away.    He  is  a  messenger  from  the  tel^raph  office — it  la  a  tel»-  (>  • 

graphic  dispatdi.    8be  opens  it — what  does  she  read?    ^  Your  husband  was  .     ^< 

killed  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg  this  afternoon  at  three  o'dock."  i  '> 

■■■      ■  =; 
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Ko  more — no  lenl  No  more  wai  needed  to  bnrl  ber  from  a  beaven  of 
bappiness  to  a  bell  of  woe— no  less  could  tell  tbe  takl  In  tbe  trencbeel 
Wliile  sbe  prepared  to  welcome  ber  long-abeent  witb  ligbt^  and  warmtb^  and 
feasting — witb  tenderest  oreaaca^  joyoua  amilei^  and  tbe  sweet  laugbter  of 
bit  mueen  cblld,  he  lay  dead  in  tbose  cold,  dreary  txendieil  Tbere  tlain^ 
tbere  boriedl  Nerer  after  to  be  seen  by  ber — nerer  again  to  bare  bis  day- 
cold  llpe  pressed  by  tbe  frenzied  warmtb  of  bers — nerer  to  lay  a  blesaing  on 
bis  inlanf  a  bead!  Dead  in  tbe  trenches!  ^VbOe  tbe  worda  of  tbankagiving 
yet  trembled  on  ber  lipa^  came  tbe  audden  tempest^  uprooting  ber  every  bope 
— tbe  atem,  relentleaa  anawer  of  inexorable  destiny  to  ber  prayer.  Wbat 
wonder  U,  witb  tbe  wild,  piercing  abriek  of  desperate  woe  tbat  rang  tbrougb 
every  comer  of  tbe  atartled  bonsey  tbere  went  ont  from  tbat  darkened  aonl 
all  bope,  all  iaitb,  all  religion?  Draw  tbe  curtain  in  mercy  over  aucb  a 
scene!  Into  bow  many  deaolated  bomea — could  we^  Aamodena-like,  bave 
looked  during  tbose  terrible  four  years — abould  we  bave  bebeld  tbe  aame 
fiUal  meaaage  carry  borror  and  dcapair  to  miUiona  of  anguished  beartaf  And 
can  tbeae  tbinga  ever  be  forgotten  or  forgiven?  ''Vengeance  la  mine^"  aaitb 
tbe  Lord; ''I  will  repay  if*    ''Howlong.OLoid,  Aow  A»i^/» 
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,  ELLEN  A.  MORIABTY. 

'E  believe,  firmly,  that  there  is  much  in  a  name,  and  are  aa  often 
attracted  by  the  name  of  a  writer  as  the  Utle  of  tbe  article.  The 
name  of   ''Moriarty"  is  attractive  and  inviting. 

Miss  Moriarty  came  to  America  when  very  young ;  was  educated  in 
the  North,  and,  on  leaving  school,  came  to  tibe  South,  and  has  resided 
here  for  nine  years,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  ber  life. 

Miss  Eliza  Moriarty,  well  known  in  the  North  aa  a  poet  of  much 
promise,  is  a  sister  to  the  subject  of  this  arUcle. . 

Miss  Ellen  Moriarty  writes  cleverly.  Her  poems  are  generally 
**  hasty,''  but,  witb  some  corrections,  do  very  well,  and  now  and  then 
sbe  is  brilliant  Her  stories  are  excellent  We  think  that  sbe  is  a 
better  prose-writer  than  a  poet ;  but  as  a  poet^  far  above  mediocrity. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  Miss  Ellen  ranking  very  high  among  the 
writers  of  the  country ;  and  witb  close  application  and  study,  it  will 
not  be  a  great  while  before  ber  name  will  be  lauded  as  a  ^  rising  star  " 
in  tbe  horizon  of  literature.  Her  modesty  and  quiet  dignity  has  kept 
ber  from  being  paraded  conspicuously  before  the  world;  but  we  still 
hope  and  expect  that  good  time  to  come  when  true  merit  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  and  ^  glitter  "  be  pven  its  true  plaoa. 
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Miss  Ellen  Moriarty  has  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  North 
and  South ;  recently  to  Miles  O'Reilly's  "  Citizen/'  under  her  own 
name  and  various  nom$  cfe;)/ttni«— "Evangeline'*  and  "LucyEllice" 
among  others. 

She  is  now  living  near  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
isss. 


AN  OLD  STOEY. 


Ah  I  my  love,  how  many  a  day 

I  have  gone  down  to  the  ocean-side^ 
And  lingered  there,  till  in  twilight  gray 

The  sunshine  sank  in  the  darkening  tide. 
And  I'd  watch  the  white  sails  come  and  go^ 

And  hear  from  afar  the  mariner's  song; 
And  I'd  weep,  I'd  weep,  for  I  loved  you  so^ 

My  heart  was  sad,  and  the  days  were  long. 

Ah!  my  love,  when  the  proud  ship  bore 

Your  true  love  from  the  land  away; 
You  did  not  dream,  ere  the  year  was  o'er, 

The  one  you  loved  would  that  love  betray. 
But  a  mothers  sighs,  and  a  sire's  command. 

And  the  yellow  gold  in  the  balance  hung^ 
And  a  faithless  heart  and  a  futhless  hand 

Were  bartered  away  by  a  faithless  tongue. 

My  love!  my  love!  and  we  met  once  more 

'Mid  the  light  and  song  and  the  merry  dance; 
But  the  hope  and  the  joy  of  the  past  were  o'er. 

And  I  shrank  from  the  gleam  of  your  scornful  glance. 
How  I  loathed  the  diamonds  that  decked  my  brow. 

How  my  soul  turned  sick  in  the  pomp  and  glare; 
I  had  won  them  all  with  a  broken  vow — 

Won  them  I  — to  purchase  a  lifers  despair  1 
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MB&  E.  H.  EEPLIKGEB. 

MSa  R  IL  KEPLINGER,  whoee  maiden  Dame  wm  Pattenon,  is 
a  native  of  Baltiroore,  Md.,  of  German  descent  by  the  paternal 
line.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  so  young,  she  has  no  recollection 
of  them,  and  amid  the  miseries  of  orphanage  she  began  the  life  which 
seems  to  have  ever  been  shaded  by  sorrow.  Gentle,  yielding,  and  sen- 
sitive in  her  nature,  she  has  felt  more  keenly  the  harshness  of  Site; 
and  there  is  a  sadness  in  her  face  which  plainly  shows  she  has  suffered. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  married  in  Mobile  to  Samuel  Keplinger, 
of  Baltimore. 

Amid  all  the  chilling  realities  of  life,  Mrs.  Keplinger  seems  to  have 
lived  in  the  ideal,  and  through  all  her  sad  years  she  has  been  wedded 
to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  literature.  Her  mind,  naturally  brilliant, 
has  been  well  stored  with  the  gems  of  learning,  and  the  productions 
of  her  pen  have  acquired  for  her  a  desirable  position  among  the 
''writers  of  the  Crescent  City." 

Her  first  poem,  "The  Brigand's  Bride,"  written  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age,  and  published  some  time  after  in  the  "Southern  Ladies' 
Book,"  attracted  notice;  and  from  the -time  of  its  publication  her 
effusions  have  been  welcomed  for  the  beauty,  feeling,  and  grace  they 
embody. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Keplinger  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans.  Her  amiability  and  warm  heart  have  won 
for  her  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  as  she  possesses  a  char- 
acter noted  for  firmness,  she  has  the  rare  ability  to  retain  old  friends 
under  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  while  her  worth  and  intelligence  are 
constandy  enlarging  friendship's  shining  band. 

A  true  Southern  woman,  during  the  "reign  of  Butler"  in  New 
Orleans  she  resigned  her  position  as  teacher,  her  only  means  of  sup- 
porti  and  went  to  the  uncertainty  and  privations  of  a  life  in  the  On»- 
/eckrocy.  Like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  labored  fiuthfally  in  the  hos* 
pitals,  and  many  a  dying  prayer  breathed  her  name,  and  many  a  liv- 
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ing  soldier  has  cause  to  bless  the  tenderness  of  heart  that  bade  her 
willing  feet  into  those  wards  of  disease  and  death. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  troops  she  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  poor,  broken  in  spirits  by  the  defeat  of  her  hopes,  and  more 
saddened  with  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  witnessed.  Her  talents  pro- 
cured her  a  friend  and  a  patron  in  the  lamented  W.  H.  C.  King,  who 
paid  her  liberally  for  contributions  to  his  paper,  the  '*  Sunday  Times." 
A  critic,  in  noticing  her  contributions,  speaks  of  *'  Queen  of  Hearts  **  as 
the  ''genial,  touching,  and  sweetly  natural."  Yet "  Queen  of  Hearts  " 
has  not  written  for  fame;  but  for  "lucre."  Her  contributions  to  the 
"Sunday  Times"  were  written  under  many  disadvantages,  most  of 
them  when  her  energies  were  exhausted,  her  brain  weary  with  a  day 
of  care  in  the  school-room.  Writing  for  pleasuri  and  writing  from 
necessity  are  very  diflerent ;  and  Mrs.  Keplinger*s  efierts  need  polish* 
ing  and  pruning. 

1S69. 


OVER  THE  RIVER. 

'Twas  a  beautiful  land  I    It  arose  in  my  dream. 
Verdant^  and  yaried^  and  flashing  in  light; 

Choral  with  songs  of  many  a  stream. 
That  sung  itself  on  to  the  ocean  of  night. 

Ferryman,  ferryman,  row  me  across 
To  that  beauteous  land  on  the  other  side: 

This  river  1 — it  runs  like  a  wave  of  floes 
Through  the  beauteous  land  mine  eye  hath  descried. 

O'er  the  calm  waters  gliding  away, 

Lightly  the  rower  sways  to  the  oar; 
Ha!  my  warm  cheek  is  moist  with  the  spray: 

Nearer  we  draw  to  the  beautiful  shore  I 

The  glorious  land  which  appeared  to  my  view  — 

Its  zephyry  clouds  Hke  mountains  below. 
Floating  &r  down  the  ether  of  blue^ 

Golden,  and  crimson,  and  arure^  and  snow. 

And  the  river's  still  singing  e'ermore  to  the  sea, 
Or  sleeping  in  shade  while  the  bright  stars  look  down, 

Hushed  by  the  sound  of  their  own  melody. 
Giving  back  to. the  night-queen  her  sHveiy  crown. 
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What  is  tlufl  change  thai  oomei  OTer  mj  aif^t 
When  are  the  fields  and  the  foresfei  of  pridef 

Where  are  the  Talleys  all  glowing  in  light  T 
The  heaateoos  land  which  mine  cje  hath  descried. 

Ahfthem  are  pare  waters!    No  more  shall  I  thlrstl 
The  cooling  wavelet^  it  meeteth  m/  hand; 

Oat  from  the  hiO-eide  the  dear  drope  hunt; ' 
I  stoopl  hat  it  fades  in  the  bedded  sand. 

I  most  tarry  awhilel    We  will  moor  the  bark  here-- 

Croanng  the  river  al  eventide; 
Far  diitani  those  beaatifnl  shores  appear. 

Which  seemed  bat  to  border. the  river's  ride. 

Weill  I  most  on,    Tis  a  desolate  way; 
^  Night  oomethy  tool    Ah  J   where  is  the  landt 

How  distant  I  lu>w  dim  I  how  it  fadeth  awayl 
It  seemed  bj  this  winding  river  spanned. 

ChUl  oomei  the  north  wind;   I  falter  1    No  light  1 
gtill  wander  I  on.    No  gleaming  of  day; 

The  beaatifnl  land  fades  afar  from  my  sight; 
Sorely  those  mists  must  have  led  me  astray! 

''Ah!  there's  a  river  far  darker  than  this — 
Shrink  not!    Its  waves  bear  thee  oat  to  the  shore 

Of  the  beaatifal  land — to  thy  vision  of  bliss; 
They  who  have  crossed  it  retam  nevermore. 

''Shadder  not^  traveller  1    No  Ol  doth  betide 
Thy  bark  on  the  shores  of  that  perOoos  sea; 

High  rolls  the  wave^  bat  sore  is  the  gidde 
Who  waits  on  the  banks  of  that  river  for  thee.** 

Back  o^er  the  waters  my  vision  flits  by! 

Fslse  were  the  meteors  that  led  me  astray; 
Hy  beantifbl  land,  with  its  bright  gilded  sky, 

I  sought  it  all  over  life's  desolate  way. 
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THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mrs.  Louise  Clack,  of  New  Orleans,  is 
a  Northerner  by  birth ;  but  having  been  from  her  infancy  associated  j 

with  the  South  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  relationship,  she  was,  in  j 

feeling,  a  Southerner,  even  before  her  marriage,  at  a  very  early  age,  j 

with  Mr.  Clack,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  made  her  in  heart  and  soul  indissolubly  j 

united  to  our  country  and  our  people.    Since  her  marriage,  her  con*  i 

stant  residence  at  the  South,  her  love  for  its  people,  and  her  devotion  to 
and  sufferings  for  its  cause,  have  made  her,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  Southerner,  and  fully  entitled  to  a  place  among  Southern  writers. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  current  of  her  life  glided 
on  as  smooth  and  smiling  as  a  summer  sea.  The  wife  of  a  prosperous 
lawyer  in  New  Orleans,  her  time  was  passed  in  the  pursuit  of  innocent 
pleasures,  in  dispensing  elegant  hospitalities  among  her  numerous 
friends,  and  in  the  delightful  cares  of  wifehood  and  maternity.  It  is 
well  said  that  "  the  happiest  nations  have  no  history ; "  and  if  this  be 
true  of  nations,  it  is  certainly  no  less  true  of  individuals. 

When   "halcyon  broods  over  the  face  of  the  deep;''  when  not  a 

storm  disturbs  the  deep  serenity  of  the  soul ;  when  not  a  cloud  so  large 

as  a  man's  hand  glooms  on  the  horizon  of  the  future  —  what  then  can 

the  historian  or  the  biographer  find  to  say  1  But  when  calamity  comes ; 

when  danger  threatens ;  when  the  '*  times  that  try  men*i  souls "  are 

upon  us,  and  we  see  the  spirit  of  a  **  weak  woman "  arise  in  the  ma* 

jesty  of  its  strength  to  confront  disaster  and  battle  single-handed  with 

adverse  fortune,  what  nobler  theme  could  poet  or  hbtorian  desire? 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  life  we  would  portray ;  a  life,  alas  I  too  like 

in  its  leading  features  to  the  lives  of  thousands  more  of  our  unfortu* 

nate  countrywomen  during  and  dnce  the  late  terrible  struggle.    When 

Beauregard's  call  for  aid  rang  trumpet-like  through  the  length  and 

breadth  of  our  land.  Col.  Clack  raised  and  equipped  a  battalion  of 

volunteers,  and  hastened  to  join  our  hard-beset  army  at  Corinth. 

From  that  time  the  subject  of  our  sketch  endured  what  many  another 

anguished  heart  was  at  the  same  time  suffering.    To  know  that  the 

one  cherished  idol  of  her  soul  was  severed  from  her  side,  exposed  daily, 

hourly,  to  desperate  danger ;  never  to  know  what  moment  might  bring 
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the  tidings  of  his  death ;  to  lie  down  at  night  with  the  onspoken  but 
heartfelt  prayer  that  moming  might  not  bring  the  dreaded  tale ;  to 
rise  at  moming  from  dreams  hannted  bj  virions  of  battle  and  slangh* 
ter — with  the  awful  thought  that  night  might  cloee  over  her  a  widowed 
mother,  and  alas  I  after  hoping,  fearing,  dreading,  praying  for  three 
long  years,  at  last  came  the  fatal  blow  which,  as  no  fears  could  hasten, 
so  no  hopes,  no  prayers  could  avert 

Gol.  Clack  fell  at  the  battle  of  MansSdd,  in  the  desperate  charge  made 
by  Minton's  brigade  on  the  enemy's  batteries,  when  many  a  hero's  soul 
passed  from  the  bloody  field  to  the  arms  of  attending  seraphs.  When 
the  sad  news  reached  hb  widow,  she  was  a  refugee  from  New  Orleans. 
To  the  pangs  of  her  awful  bereavement  were  added  those  of  exile.  It 
was  while  in  this  desolate  and  forlorn  condition  that  her  first  literary 
work  was  produced.  Until  now,  beyond  an  ardent  love  for,  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  literature,  she  had  do  daim  to  the  title 
of  "  literary ;  **  but  now  an  intense  lonpng  for  **  something  apart  from 
the  sphere  of  her  sorrow" — something  that  should  lift  her  out  of, 
wrench  her  away  from  the  ever-present,  torturing  subject  of  her"  re- 
grets, together  with  pecuniary  necessity,  induced  her  to  prepare  a 
volume  for  the  press.  **  Our  Refugee  Household  **  was  the  result  -^  a 
book  which  unites,  in  a  charming  manner,  the  sad  experiences  of  the 
writer  with  the  loveliest  creations  of  fiction  and  fiuicy.  It  is  a  string 
of  pearls  strung  on  a  golden  thread.  The  varied  characters  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  the  little  *'  Refugee  Household ; "  the  heart-breaking 
trials  and  imminent  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  form  a  ground- 
work of  intense  interest,  upon  which  the  lively  fancy  of  the  writer  has 
erected  a  superstructure  of  fairy-like  beauty  and  elegance.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  first  work,  Mrs.  Clack  has  also  published  a  Christmas  story- 
book for  children,  which  bears  the  title  of  **  General  Lee  and  Santa 
Clans'*  —  a  tiny  volume,  which  unites  in  its  limited  space  sound  pa- 
triotic feeling  with  the  frolic  fancies  so  dear  to  little  folks.  And  she 
has,  we  believe,  now  in  press  a  much  more  elaborate  work  than  dther 
of  the  above ;  one  which  we  hope  will  place  her  fame  on  an  enduring 
pedestal  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

November  5th,  1870,  (since  the  above  notice  was  written,)  Mrs.  Gack 
was  married  to  Mr.  M.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans. 

With. this  brief  sketch,  we  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
specimen  of  her  poetical  powers,  which  will,  of  itself,  speak  suffidentiy 
in  their  praise,  without  the  addition  of  a  word  from  ns. 
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THE  QRANDMOTHER'S  FADED  FLOWER. 

''Ohy  grandmotlier  dear,  a  maaquende  ball  I 

A  ball,  I  do  declare  1 
1^1  robe  myself  rich  in  costume  of  old. 

In  a  train,  and  powdered  baur.** 

And  a  beautiful  girl  of  rixteen  years 

Knelt  by  ber  grandmotber^s  chest; 
While  that  stately  dame^  in  a  high-backed  chmr, 

Smiled  at  each  timely  jest 

Brocades,  and  silks,  and  satins  antique 
Were  strewn  in  confusion  rare  j 

» 

Bound  the  fair  young  girl,  while  diamond  and  pearl 
She  wound  in  her  bright  brown  hair,  ; 

''What's  thist  what's  this?"  she  jestingly  cried. 

Holding  high  a  fitded  flower; 
''Why  treasure  it  here,  my  grandmother  dear. 

With  reUcs  of  bridal  dower  f* 

"My  child,  it  is  dearer  fiur  to  me 

Than  silk,  or  satin,  or  peari ; 
For  it  'minds  me  well  of  vanished  hours, 

Of  hours  when  I  was  a  giri. 

"Ay,  well  I  remember  the  day,  'langsyne^' 

When  my  first  love,  last  love — gone— 
Came  to  my  side  with  this  then  fresh  flower; 

T  was  a  beautiful  spring-like  mom. 

"But  he's  gone  before — yes,  many  a  year  I 

Hush,  Flo  I  the  pearls  are  thine ; 
I  '11  meet  him  yet  in  perennial  spring : 

Don't  crush  the  flower — it's  nune."  ^ 


And  the  fiiir  girl  gazed  in  inute  surprise  [ 

At  the  tear  and  flushing  cheek;  I 

Kissed  the  tear  away,  then  her  thoughts  straj 
To  the  ball  of  the  coming  week. 


»■ 
1 
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The  ball  is  o'er — a  pure  white  bad 

Flo  folds  to  her  throbbing  breast;  t: 

She  has  learned  the  power  of  the  ftded  flower  r  j 

She  found  in  her  grand-dame's  chest  M 

1»«»-  0.A0                                      '! 
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MB&  MART  ASHLY  TOWKSEND. 

THE  genioB,  graoefulness,  and   Bpiiit  which  charmcteriied  certain 
contribatiooa  published  in  the  ^  New  Orleans  Delta,"  over  the 


nam  de  phune  of  *  Xorifia,''  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  when  that 
journal  was  conducted  hj  Judge  Alexander  Walker,  excited  much  in- 
terest and  curiosity  at  the  time  in  literary  circles,  as  to  the  identiiy  of 
the  no  less  modest  than  gifted  writer. 

An  eager  inquiry  at  last  discovered  that  "Xariffa  "  was  a  young  lady 
just  passing  the  threshold  of  womanhood ;  and  that  though  connected 
by  ties  of  kindred  with  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  Louis- 
iana, and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  taste,  sentiments,  and  ideas  of 
Southern  society,  she  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Northerner.  A 
native  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Townsend  was  of  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able stock  of  the  Van  Wickles,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Van  VoorEises, 
of  Duchess  CSounty,  New  York.  Her  mother,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
J.  C.  Van  Wickle,  of  8potswood,  New  Jersey,  is  a  lady  of  fine  mind 
herself,  and  distinguished  for  her  elegance  of  manner  and  generous 
hospitality.  She  is  still  living  at  Lyons,  New  York,  the  birthplace  of 
**  Xariffa.**  In  the  very  bloom  of  her  literary  fame  and  promise.  Miss 
Van  Voorhis  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Mr.  Gideon  Town- 
send,  an  energetic  and  intelligent  gentleman,  who,  though  of  an  active 
and  business  character  and  much  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  commer- 
cial life,  always  manifested  a  warm  sympathy  with  and  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  of  his  talented  wife. 

The  happy  and  congenial  couple  now  live  in  New  Orleans,  sur- 
rounded by  a  most  interesting  family,  including  a  bright  little  daugh- 
ter, who  b  already  an  authoress  at  the  age  of  thirteen^  and  gives  pro- 
mise of  unusual  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  intellect  Since  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  **  Delta,"  Mrs.  Townsend,  or  rather  **  Xarifik,"  as  she 
prefers  to  be  known  in  her  literary  relations,  has  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  many  of  the  leading  journals  and  magazines  of  the  day, 
and  a  successful  essayist  in  some  of  our  ablest  Reviews.  In  the 
"  Delta,**  the ''  Crossbone  Papers,**  which  were  widely  copied  and  com- 
mended;  **  Qnillotypes^**  a  series  of  short  essays,  which  were  attributed, 

•  «  Vate  tU  8lra«C  ^7  Con  TowambA.    PsblUhed  la  Htw  Tork,  1SS7. 
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on  account  of  their  vigor  and  power,  to  the  pen  of  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  excited  special  attention  and  admiration.  "  My  Penny  Dip/'  a 
humorous  tale  or  sketch,  was  published  throughout  the  country  and 
ascribed  to  various  authors,  and,  returning  at  last  to  New  Orleans,  re- 
appeared b  the  "  True  DelU "  as  '<  My  Penny  Dip,  by  Henry  Rip,'' 
a  fit  name  for  so  bold  an  appropriator  of  the  product  of  another's 
genius.' 

In  1859,  Derby  A  Jackson,  New  York,  published  "  The  Brother 

Clerks,  a  Tale  of  New  Orleans,  by ,"  which  was  Mrs.  Townsend's 

first  book.    It  was  moderately  successfuL 

In  1870,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  published ''  Xariflh's 
Poems  " — a  collection  of  one  hundred  poems.  The  volume  is  tenderly 
inscribed  ''To  my  Mother."  It  was  &vorably  reviewed  by  many 
pleased  critics.  One  writer,  comparing  "  Creed "  with  the  poet  lau- 
reate's **  Maud,"  states : 

*'  Mrs.  Townsend  is  by  no  means  passionlesii ;  but  her  passion  is  not  ob- 
trusive, and,  therefore,  it  never  ofiends  the  most  fastidious  taste.  She  hai^ 
what  is  better  and  higher  than  passion  —  what  is  a  well-spring  of  truer 
poetry  —  an  infinite  fountain  of  purely  human  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
She  has,  too,  that  divine  melancholy  that  sweet  suggestive  sadness,  which 
Foe  declares  to  be  the  soul  of  poetry.  As  to  style,  she  especially  excels  in 
richness  and  variety  of  coloring.*' 

**  Xarifia's  "  poems,  while  they  are  emotional,  never  degenerate  into 
mere  sentimentality.  In  the  volume  we  have  that  tenderness,  grace, 
and  sweetness,  the  soft,  clear,  sunny  charm,  and  the  inborn  and  in- 
woven harmony,  which  are  latent  to  the  poetic  constitution  of  Mary 
Ashly  Townsend. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  this  sketch,  enume- 
rate the  many  productions  of  Mrs.  Townsend's  pen.  Besides  prose 
sketches,  she  ranks  high  as  a  poetess.  Her  poems  evince  originalitjt 
imagination,  taste,  and  power  of  harmonious  versification.  Some 
specimens  of  these,  which  accompany  this  sketch,  will  give  an  idea  of 
her  poetic  gifts  and  powers.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  preference  for 
her  prose  writings.  In  pleasant  sketches  of  character  and  scenery,  in 
quiet  humor  and  gentle  satire,  her  smooth,  even  style  and  euphonious 
yet  vigorous  sentences  never  fail  to  enlist  interest,  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  to  leave  a  most  agreeable  impression  of  the 
sound  sense  and  pure  heart  of  the  accomplished  writer.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  family  cares  and  duties  should  deprive  the  public^ 
19 
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and  especially  her  immediato  circle  of  friends  and  admirerSy  of  the 
more  frequent  enjoyment  which  her  pleasant  contributions  to  oar  peri* 
odical  literature  must  always  afford  to  those  who  can  appredate  and 
admire  genius,  wit,  high  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  good  taste^  so 
happily  blended  with  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtues,  as  they  are 
in  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

1S7S. 


EBB  AND  FLOW. 

The  mom  is  on  the  march— ^ her  banner  flies 
In  bine  and  golden  glory  o'er  the  sides; 
The  songs  of  wskening  birds  are  on  the  breese^ 
The  stir  of  fragrant  zephyrs  in  the  trees; 
Wares  leap  full-freighted  to  the  sunny  shors^ 
Their  scrolls  of  snow  and  amre  written  ^er 
With  hope,  and  joy,  and  youth,  and  pleasures  new. 
While  surges  .fiist  the  sands  with  jewels  strew— 
The  tide  is  in. 

n. 

The  stars  shine  down  upon  a  lonely  shore; 
The  crested  billows  sparkle  there  no  more; 
Poor  bits  of  wreck  and  tangled  sea-weed  lie 
With  empty  shells  beneath  the  silent  sky. 
Along  the  shore  are  perished  friendships  spread. 
In  Hope's  exhausted  arms  lies  Pleasure  dead; 
A  life  lies  stranded  on  the  wreck-strewn  beach, 
The  ebbing  wares  beyond  its  feeble  reach  — 
The  tide  is  out 


GBEED. 


I. 

I  bellere^  if  I  should  dl^ 

And  yon  should  kiss  my  ^elids  when  I  lis 

Cold,  dead,  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  ^«*^<«i^^ 
The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath. 
And  from  its  exile  in  the  Isles  of  I>eath 

life  woiild  come  gladly  back  along  my  reins. 
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IL 

I  believe,  if  I  were  dead. 

And  you  upon  my  lifeless  bcart  should  tread, 

Not  knowing  what  the  poor  dod  chanced  to  be^ 
It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 
Of  him  it  ever  loved  in  life  so  much. 

And  throb  again  warm,  tender,  true  to  thee. 

m. 

I  believeyif  on  my  grave, 

Hidden  in  woody  deeps  or  by  the  wave^ 

Your  eyte  should  drop  some  warm  tears  of  regret^ 
From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief 
Some  fair,  sweet  blossom  would  leap  into  leaf 

To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  foiget 

IV. 

I  believe,  if  I  should  fiide 

Into  those  mystic  realms  where  iight  is  made^ 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see^ 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  nighty 
And  gather  stars  like  fiigots,  till  thy  sights 

Led  by  their  beacon  blase,  fell  full  on  mel 

I  believe  my  iaith  in  thee, 

Strong  as  my  life,  so  nobly  placed  to  be,  ^ 

I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see,  the  sun 
Fall  like  a  dead  king  from  his  height  sublime^ 
His  glory  stricken  from  the  throne  of  Time^ 

As  thee  unworth  the  worship  thou  hast  won. 

Vt 
I  believe  who  has  not  loved 
Hath  half  the  treasure  of  his  life  unproved; 

like  one  who,  with  the  grape  within  his  grasps 
Dropa  it^  with  all  its  crimson  Juioe  unpressed. 
And  all  its  luscious  sweetness  left  ungnessed, 

Out  from  his  careless  and  unheeding  clasp. 
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I  beUere  loTe,  pure  and  tnM^ 

Ib  to  the  soul  a  sweety  immortal  dew 

That  gems  life's  peUla  ia  its  hooxs  of  dusk: 
The  waiting  angels  see  and  recognise 
The  rich  Crown- Jewel,  Love,  of  ParadlM, 

When  lift  fidls  from  ns  like  a  withered  hnsk. 


MBa  FLORENCE  J.  WILLARD 

IS  the  aathoress  of  a  novel  published  in  London  in  1862,  and  in  1869 
repablished  with  the  imprint  of  A.  Ey rich,  New  Orleans — entitled 
"The  Heroism  of  the  Confederacy ;  or,  Truth  and  Justice,"  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence J.  O'Connor,  which  was  the  miuden  name  of  Mrs.  Willard. 

She  is  a  native  of  Louinana,  and,  before  the  war,  contributed  to  the 
*  Mirror,**  a  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Mark  F.  Bigney,  now  editor  of  the 
"  New  Orleans  Times."  Slie  has  contributed  lengthy  poems  to  the 
New  Orleans  ''Sunday  Times,"  signed  with  her  initials,  {**¥.  J.  W.") 
In  1869,  she  published  a  volumiB  of  poems  in  Canada.  She  was  in 
Paris  during  the  late  siege. 

A  Northern  paper  thus  reviews  **  Aer "  novel: 

"The  j^ctore  she  draws  of  Louisiana  society  before  the  war  is  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme.  All  day  long '  in  halls  of  polbhed  marble,  with  beautifully 
carved  doors,  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  Orient  might  envy,'  womea  robed 
in  point-lace  and  diamonds,  and  more  beautiful  than  an  angel's  dream,  and 
men  of  a  diiiingui-ntu  altogether  beyond  words,  discuss,  in  language  which 
the  benighted  Northern  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  politics,  love, 
and  war,  the  excellence  of  Blavery,  the  crimes  and  insolence  and  treachery 
of  the  black-hearted  Yankee,  the  long-suffering  patience  and  magnanimity 
of  the  down-trodden  South.  Around  them,  respectfully  admiring  and  drink- 
ing deep  draughts  of  political  wisdom  from  their  sparkling  convene,  stand 
eager  representatives  of  the  titled  aristocracy  of  Europe,  glad  to  be  recog« 
nized  as  their  social  peers  —  among  whom  a  real  French  count  and  an  un- 
doubted English^  earl  are  conspicuous  by  their  flashing  coronets  and  their 
chivalrie  disregard  of  grammar.  In  deference  to  these  distinguished^ we 
beg  Miss  O'Connor's  pardon,  duiingui — foreigners,  much  of  the  conversation 
is  conducted  in  French  of  singular  impurity  and  incorrectness ;  in  iact|  it 
appears  to  be  of  that  variety  known  in  New  Orleans  ss  bomboat  French  — 
whereupon  the  Gallic  nobleman  shows  he  can  be  as  resplendently  nngram- 
matical  in  his  own  sweet  tongue  as  in  the  ruder  speech  of  perfidious  Albion. 
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• 
No  one  talks  for  less  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time^  and  it  aeema  to  be  a  point  of 
honor  with  each  to  use  only  the  longest  words;  and  the  only  pauses  in  the  elo- 
quent strife  are  when  the  doors  of  the  #a/&  d  mang^  (there  were  no  dining- 
rooms  in  that  favored  land)  were  thrown  open,  disclosing  *  banquets  that  the 
most  &stidious  disciple  of  Epicurus^'  etc  etc.  So '  the  hours  rolled  on  in 
revelry '  until  the  war-cloud  bursts :  the  tocsin  peals,  and  so  does  the  Southern 
hero.  The  brilliant  pageant  vanishes,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  the  hideous 
apparition  of  the  beast  Butler  and  the  monster  Farragak" 

In  conclusion^  as  a  sample  of  Mrs.  Willard'a  Terse,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  **  Rip  Van  Winkle,*'  written  after  seeing  'hlx.  McKee 
Kankin  perform  that  part: 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 


More,  alas  I  than  Rip  Van  Winkle 

Waken  from  a  sleep  of  woc^ 
To  find  all  they  loved  and  cherish'd 

Have  forgot  them  long  agow 
Not  alone  in  Sleepy  Hollow 

Is  this  painful  scene  or  change; 
But  o'er  aU  the  earth  are  Derricks — 

Gertrudes  live  where  women  reign. 

n. 

Oh!  how  often  has  one  harsh  word 

Rent  jusunder  human  tie, 
And  sent  forth  a  lonely'  outcast 

'Xeath  the  bitter  blast  to  die. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  is  but  type  of 

Those  who  wake  from  JeelinffM  deep. 
Finding  all  is  disappointment 

AVhere'er  death  or  change  doth  creep. 


Twenty  years!  this  surely  long  is; 

I  would  give  my  but  friends  tea: 
Were  I  not  forgotten  wholly, 

They  were  not  the  sons  of  men.  •  i 

fi 
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• 
AH  liaT6  ilepi  wlio  wake  to  tonow; 

Achisg  limbt  and  frostj  bead 
G6iiie  sot  with  Time's  icy  imprint 

But  when  tnie  affection's  dead. 

IT. 

Poor  Bip  found  his  musket  nisty; 

It  fell  from  his  weak  grasp  down; 
But  he  found  e'en  hearta  decajing 

When  he  reach'd  his  natire  town; 
And  he  found  the  snows  of  winter 

Had  not  only  strew'd  his  head. 
But  the  gniTes  of  the  departed. 

Sleeping  with  the  silent  dead. 

T. 

Happy  they,  who,  like  Van  ^Hnkle, 

Find  true  hearta  with  ihem,  and  pass 
In  a  foaming  cup  forgiring^ 

Holding  to  thdr  lips  the  glass. 
Though  in  age  and  tattcr'd  garments 

He  quaff'd  on  bnto  the  end. 
Hoping  "friends  live  well  and  prosper," 

The  cup,  until  the  last^  his  friend. 

Bcembtr,  187S. 


JEANNETTE  R  HADERMANN. 

FORGIVEN  AT  LAST/'  a  novel,  (Philadelphia,  1870,)  the  first 
book  of  Miss  Jeannette  R.  Haderroann,  who  resides  near  Lake  St 
Joseph,  Tensas  Parish,  La.  This  novel  was  a  **  first  book,"  and,  it  has 
been  stated,  was  partly  autobiographical.  It  was  received  with  some 
favor,  sufficiently  so  to  invite  another  effort  Miss  Hadermann's  con- 
tributions to  the  New  Orleans  *' Sunday  Times,**  under  the  pseudonym 
of  **  Ann  Atom,"  are  excellent  and  well-written  sketches. 

Miss  Hadermann  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  the  younger  daughter  of 
an  Episcopal  dei^gyman,  who  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  while  the 
salgect  of  this  notice  was  a  child,  where  he  was  for  some  time  a  pro* 
fessor  in  Jeffiurson  Collq^e. 

Fcbnuoy,  ItTl. 


CATHASIKE  F.  WINDLE. 

Mna  CATHARINE  FORRESTER  WINDLE  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Roy.  WiUiani  Ashmeady  deceased.  At  the  time  of  his 
deaths  Rev.  Mr.  Ashmead  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  eminent  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
lUUraUur.  The  reputation  and  characteristics  of  this  dbtinguished 
clergyman  are  perpetuated  in  a  biographical  sketch  in  Dr.  Sprague's 
"  American  Pulpit,**  as  well  as  by  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  church  [ 

alluded  to.    The  elaborate  inscription  of  the  latter  is  from  the  pen  of  [ 

the  lamented  Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina.    A  duplicate  of  thb  ' 

tablet  is  erected  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lancaster,  Penn-  r 

sylvania,  over  which  congregation  Mr.  Ashmead  at  one  time  presided,  -  ' 

and  which  last-named  State  was  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Catha- 
rine. Mrs.  Ashmead,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Alexander  Forrester, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  noted  for  her  literary  tastes  and  talents. 
The  natural  heritage,  therefore,  of  the  subject  of  thb  notice  was  a 
fondness  for  letters.  At  an  early  age,  Miss  C.  F.  Ashmead  commenced 
her  literary  publicity  at  the  North,  where  she  was  educated,  as  a  con- 
tributor to  '* Graham's**  and  "Sartain's**  magazines,  then  highly  pop-  i 
ular  serials  of  light  literature.  Subsequently,  she  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  { 

In  February,  1849,  she  married  Mr.  George  W.  Windle,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  they  immediately  afterward  became  residents 
of  New  Orleans.  From  this  time  until  1861,  Mrs.  Windle  wrote  at 
intervals  for  the  "  Delta  "  and  **  True  Delta.** 

Mr.  George  W.  Windle  was  a  brother  of  Miss  Mary  J.  Windle^  -v         ^ . 

favorably  known  years  ago  as  an  author,  but  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  a  hopeless  invalid,  residing  in  Washington,  D.  GL  tf 

The  experiences  of  the  war  (during  which  four  years  she  aided  the  I- 

cause  of  the  South  to  the  extent  of  her  power),  which  added  to  her  greater 
maturity  of  years  and  character,  seem  latterly  to  have  deeply  impressed 
Mrs.  Windle  with  the  earnestness  of  life.    The  serious  religious  and  ^l 

social  problems  of  the  marvellous  age  in  which  we  live  have  attracted 
her  interest,  and,  in  such  measure  as  circumstances  have  permitted, 
have  instigated  of  late  her  efforts  both  of  the  pen  and  otherwise.    In  j 

1865,  she  gave  a  public  lecture  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  to  advance  { 

161  I 
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a  new  and  peculiar  theory,  ^  that  woman  is  deputed  by  Nature  to  ac- 
complish the  perfection  of  the  human  race.'* 

Mrs.  Windle  is  a  disciple  of  Victor  Codsin  and  Jouffiroy  in  phi* 
losophy,  and  a  student  of  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Emerson. 

Mr.  Windle  died  in  Shreveport,  La.,  April,  1870.  Since  her  hus- 
band's death  she  has  resided  in  New  Orleans. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  her  earlier  poetical  compositions: 

WHY  DO  I  LOVE  HIMT 

*^  Why  do  I  love  him  t  ^  Search  the  unfathomed  well 
To  find  the  sources  whence  its  waters  swell; 
Explore  the  mines,  whose  richest  veins  untold 
Give  the  first  promise  of  their  hidden  gold ; 
Or  seek  in  ocean  for  its  parent  stem 
Whereon  once  grew  the  polished  coral  gem. 

• 

"Why  do  I  lore  himf    Ask  the  evening  star 

To  waft  iti  story  from  the  realms  afar; 

Or  bid  the  flower  that  decorates  the  earth 

Relate  the  wondrous  history  of  its  birth ; 

Or  call  departed  spirits  to  return, 

And  bear  the  tale  of  their  untrodden  bourne. 

"Why  do  I  love  him?**    Let  a  mother  tell 
Wherefore  it  is  she  loves  her  child  so  well; 
Let  awfiil  Deity  assign  a  cause 
For  loving  man,  a  recreant  to  His  laws; 
But  vainly  ask  not  woman  to  impart 
The  mystic  secret  of  her  plighted  heart 


NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

BZTIIlOr. 


• . .  The  person  of  real  culture  beholds  in  fiction  the  highest  of  all  arts— 
that  through  which  not  only  human  character  and  life  may  be  jnsUy  repre- 
sented, as  these  have  thus  far  in  the  progress  of  the  race  exhibited  themselves 
in  their  various  phases,  but  also  as  the  fitting  mirror  of  that  sublime  philos- 
ophy which  underlies  the  incidental  experience  of  all  the  individuiJs  and 
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geQerationfl  of  mankind— linking  them  as  well  together  in  one  common 
brotherhood,  as  uniting  them  by  the  ties  of  Yivid  relationship  to  the  stupen- 
dous universe  of  Infinite  wisdom.  In  proportion  to  true  mental  (or  shall  I 
rather  say  moral?)  advanoement,  fictitious  narrative  affords  enjoyment  solely 
as  it  is  created  in  accordance  or  otherwise  with  this,  its  lofty  delegation.  Its 
chief  capacity  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  highest  order  of  taste  consists  in  its 
presenting  those  tenderer  and  diviner  touches  of  nature  by  which  the  whole 
world  is  made  kin ;  nay,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  worlds  are  conjoined 
with  our  humanity,  ennobling  and  elevating  it  from  the  connection  with  a 
scheme  of  such  magnitude  and  evident  completeness. 

Of  such  novels  we  have  had  but  few.  Previously  to  this  day  of  unique  de- 
velopment in  which  we  live,  they  have  never  hitherto  been  produced,  nor 
could  they  earlier  have  met  with  any  appreciative  readers.  They  are  the 
growth  of  a  new  era  of  scientific  discovery,  of  religious  thought  and  conviction, 
and  of  prophetic  promise  for  mankind.  Even  now,  portions  of  them — those^ 
perhaps,  which  constitute  in  reality  their  exquisite  merit — are  overlooked^ 
or  sometimes  even  condemned  by  persons  whose  insight  has  not  reached  to 
their  grand  moral  plane :  readers  not  yet  permeated  with  the  new  spiritual 
influence  of  an  exalted  humanitarianism,  of  which  the  suggestion  in  such 
fictions  appears  to  them  an  absurdi^,  or  a  heresy,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
not^  as  it  truly  is,  the  certain  presage  of  the  prevalence  ultimately  of  a  divine 
magnetism  of  general  philanthropy  and  of  reverence  of  oar  kind — the 
destined  forces  to  regenerate  our  national  globe.  The  novelist  himself  has 
undergone  the  "  new  birth  ^  who  has  been  able  to  insert  such  touches  in  his 
pages.  And  something  of  the  same  renovation  must  have  been  experienced 
by  his  reader  before  his  productions  can  be  properly  appredated.  The  free- 
masonry of  his  labor  has  its  spiritual  password,  requiring  initiation.  The 
subtle  depths  in  the  human  essence  which  he  hath  explored,  and  the  sound- 
ings whereof  he  hath  wrought  in  verisimilitude  in  his  creations^  only  the 
responsive  mind  recognizes  as  faithful  copies  of  latent  gems  existing  in  the 
invaluable  mine  of  our  common  humanity,  that  shall  one  day  come  to  light  * 
universally  in  the  race,  to  glorify  and  exalt  its  future  generations,  and  verify 
its  relationship  with  Deity. 

Of  the  many  fictions  of  Dickens,  that  which  is  incomparably  his  greatest 
production  is  held  in  proper  estimation  by  but  few.    The  author  himself,  ' ; 

however,  I  believe,  would  have  claimed  the  ''Tale  of  Two  CSties"  as  his  [' 

masterpiece,  for  he  must  have  had  a  oonsdoosness  of  its  grandeur  while 
writing  it)  and  felt  that  he  was  employing  his  art  under  an  unusual  inspirip 
tion.  But  among  the  countless  admirers  of  his  novels,  how  small  a  nnmber 
are  there  who  would  name  this  work,  if  called  upon  to  designate  their  fiitvorite  j  i 

in  the  long  catalogue  of  his  novels !    And  yet^  while  neither  in  force  nor  in  '  r  I 

vigor,  as  a  whole,  has  he  written  anything  at  all  equal  to  it,  the  conception 
of  Sidney  Carton's  self*sacrifioe  to  the  guillotine  in  order  to  save  his  successfiil 
rival,  is  the  sublimest  suggestion  in  the  entire  range  of  fiction.  • . .  It  stands 

ii 
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alone  among  the  creadona  of  the  noTelbti  both  hr  the  moat  ezqnlaite  pathoa 
vorthQy  (instead  of  mawldihly)  applied,  and  for  the  full  eshibition  of  the 
sablimc^  at  pertaining  to  our  humanity.  It  indeed  detenrea  the  appellation 
ofaneverangeL 


MB&  A.ILC.  l^IASSENA. 

MRa  MASSENA  has  paUished  one  book,  entitled  ""  Marie's  Mia- 
talce,"  Boston,  1869.  This  work  is  presumed  to  be  partly  auto- 
biographieaL 

Mrs.  Massena^s  pseudonym  is  **  Creole,'*  and  she  has  written  con- 
siderable for  varioils  papers,  and  edited  a  paper  in  the  interior  of 
Louisiana.  With  her,  **  writing  '*  is  a  profession,  and  she  has  irtm  and 
energy  to  succeed. 

She  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  July  4th,  1845,  and  made  her  dihui 
as  a  writer  in*  1864 

She  resides  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemine. 

ISTL 


MARY  TERESA  MALONY. 

MRS.  MALONY  is  a  remarkably  ready  writer-^ the  mechanical 
construction  of  heryerse  b  not  always  faultless,  but  nevertheless 
possesses  the  true  ring  of  genius.  Her  frequent  contributions  to  the 
New  Orleans  **  Times,*'  dated  San  Jos^,  CaL,  over  her  full  name  or 
initials,  have  been  extensively  copied  by  the  newspaper  press  from 
3Iaine  to  California.  Mrs.  Malony  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  poems 
of  Felicia  Hemans,  and  some  of  her  productions  are  too  much  imita- 
tions of  the  verse  of  this  gifted  lady.  Her  ** stately  verse**  is  very  fine, 
as  are  her  descriptive  pieces.  On  account  of  the  length  of  these  poems, 
we  are  unable  to  quote. 

Mrs.  Malony,  whose  maiden  name  was  De  Lacy,  was  bom  in  Man- 
chester, lEngland,  in  1839.  While  she  was  an  infant  her  parents 
removed  to  New  Orleans.  The  choirs  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
hush  of  whose  anthem  dies  on  the  lips  of  the  Crescent  Gty,  were  heard 
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first  after  her  cradle  song.  Here  was  she  married ;  here  were  her  five 
children  bom  —  (like  Mn.  Hemans,  she  has  four  sons ;) — and  at  thia 
time,  sojourning  in  the  ^  Golden  Land/'  San  Jos^,  California,  she  looks 
forward  longingly  to  an  early  return  to  the  ^  home  of  lang  syne,'' 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  ''Big  Riyer." 

1S7L 


DEAD  IN  THE  STEERAGE. 
/ 

/ 

Seven  years  old,  and  the  delicate  rays 

Of  shaded  Italian  skies 
Faded  then  out  from  a  dear  smiling  place — 

Her  childish,  beaotiAil  ^es. 

She  was  but  poor,  with  the  foreign  speech 

Of  her  parents'  kindred  land-* 
Strangers,  and  sorrowful,  standing  each 

Just  holding  a  small  dead  hand. 

The  engine  clanked — they  were  going  slow — 
The  waters  grew  shallow  and  green; 

They  made  her  a  grave,  when  the  ship  ''  lay  to," 
In  the  Mexican  hills  between. 

Her  coffin  was  boards  of  the  roughest  pine^ 

Unflowered,  untinted  of  hue^ 
.  But  over  and  under  they  did  entwine 
A  flag  of  the  starry  blue. 

Into  the  long-boat  lowered  it — then 
The  plash  of  the  oars  dipped  low. 

Bearing  it  over  the  soft  waves,  when 
The  sun  was  brightest  at  glow — 

When  the  sun  was  brightest,  at  summer  glow« 

That  never  would  set  for  her; 
The  shoal  was  broad,  like  a  glad  young  brow, 

And  the  bay-washed  shells  astir. 

Like  pulses  of  some  child-heart  at  play 

With  the  tides  and  throbs  of  life^ 
There's  where  they  made  her  a  grave  that  day. 
Far,  iar  from  the  days  of  strife. 
Bam  Joti,  Oal. 
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A  HOME  OF  LAKQ  8YNR 

My  fkther  phtnted  the  China  treet 

That  eorer  its  old  roof  o'er. 
And  hrothen  and  siatera  played  in  the  breefe 

That  wandered  by  its  door, 
BatPsome  are  gone  far  over  the  seas» 

And  some  will  play  no  more; 
They're  laTing  their  wee  Ured  feet  in  the  waves 

That  wash  Eternity's  shoj^e. 

Well  I  remember  the  creeping  ^es. 

With  their  blossoms  purpling  throngby 
And  the  roses,  that  laughed  to  the  summer  winds, 

And  the  violets  sweet,  that  grew 
Near  the  little  glass  door,  with  its  clear  white  panes. 

That  charmed  the  sunlight  through 
On  the  pine  floor  in  shading  stains,         • 

With  many  a  Taxying  hue. 

And  the  dim  old  loft,  with  its  books  "galore,'' 

That  many  an  hour  beguiled 
With  their  pictures  of  grim  old  kings  of  yore. 

And  many  a  Iq^end  wild. 
And  then  the  charms  of  the  other  old  loft, 

All  sweet  with  the  new-mown  hay, 
That  tempted  my  wandering  feet  so  oft 

To  find  where  the  hens  would  lay. 

And  the  wild,  wild  songs  we  used  to  sing. 

Coming  from  school  in  the  field; 
Oh  I  the  joy  that  in  their  tones  did  ring 

No  music  on  earth  will  yield. 
And  the  old  oak-trees  that  grew  in  a  dump 

That  we  were  afraid  to  pass, 
Where  the  "ghost"  who  reigned  might  be  only  a  stump. 

And  the  sounds  the  waving  of  grass. 

Don't  yon  remember,  dear  L— ^^  the  night 

That  we  had  to  pass  it  by-* 
All  the  prayers  we  said — and  the  fright 

We  suflered — you  and  I  — 
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And  bow  doser  together  we  pressed. 

Walking  as  &gi  as  we  ooaldf 
Abl  how  happy  we  were — and  blessed. 

When  we  were  past  the  wood. 

How  many  woods,  darker  and  drear, 

We  meet  in  the  journey  of  life, 
With  no  clasping  hand  to  quiet  our  fear. 

Bat  all  alone  in  the  strife! 
But  we  may  remember  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  walk  straight  on  to  the  rig/U^ 
Until  we  oome  to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

And  enter  Etemi^s  light. 


A  CRESCENT  CITY  COTERIE. 

niHERE  b  much  literary  feeling  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
X  numerous  writers  there  reside.  The  literary  journals — the  **  Sun- 
day Times"  and  the  ''Picayune"  in  particular — have  always  paid 
liberally  their  corps  of  fecial  contributors.  Among  these  writers,  I 
will  make  mention  of  those  not  othemiise  noted,  who  are  prominent  as 
prombing  liUBraleum. 


MATILDA  A.  BAILEY. 

llrs.  Bailey  has  for  over  two. years  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
"  Times."  A  series  of  sketches  entitled  "  Heart  Hbtories,"  by  "  For- 
lorn Hope,"  have  been  very  populan  Notwithstanding  the  adjective 
prefixed  to  the  beautiful  pseudonym,  her  articles  are  the  embodiment 
of  ''hope."  She  has  also  written  comic  articles  under  the  name  of 
"  Sam  Waggle,"  which  were  attributed  to  a  masculine  pen. 

Mrs.  Bailey  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Alpurente,  a  phyridan  of 
New  Orleans,  where  she  was  bom. 
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FLORENCE  BURCKETT. 

This  jouDg  ladjy  jei  io  the  ''spring-time  of  life,^  writingy  under  the 
graceful  pen-name  of  **  Edith  Lee,**  prote  8ketche%  made  her  dihU  in 
the  **  Times  "aboat  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Mn.  Dabheimer, 

inl86& 

___      "  • 

Miss  Burckett  is  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  New  Orleans — was 
bom  in  Yichsburg^  Miss^  and  removed  to  the  Crescent  City  in  her 
childhood. 


MARY  CRESAP. 


Mrs.  Gresap  was  bom  in  Kentucky.  Her  maiden  name  was  Annie 
Mary  MaxshalL    She  was  early  married.  * 

For  twenty  years  Mn.  Cresap  has  lived  in  New  Orleans.  Many  of 
her  poems  have  appeared  in  "  Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  also  in  the  New 
Orleans  papers.  She  possesses  dramatic  talent,  and  has  written  several 
parlor  dramas  for  the  amusement  of  her  friends. 


ALICE  DAI^HEIMER 

Mrs.  Dalsheimer  is  a  native  of  the  Crescent  CSty.  Her  contributions 
to  the  ^nmes,^  principally  poetical,  under  the  name  of  ^'Salvia  Dale,"* 
have  elicited  encomiums  and  encouraging  predictions  of  future  success. 
She  IS  a  teacher.  The  following  verse  is  from  a  poem  printed  in  the 
**  IKmes  **  in  the  summer  of  1870. 

MOTHERHOOD. 

Two  little  srms  around  my  nec^ 

In  artless,  fond  caressiBg; 
Two  little  lips  upon  my  own 

Sweet  baby-kisses  pressing; 
Two  sparkling  eyes  that  beam  with  love 

Which  knows  no  doubt  or  fearing; 
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A  cooing  voice  tbftt  whispers  soft 
Some  lisping  words  endearing: 

These,  these  the  spells  that  hanish  care^ 
Life's  sweetest  solace  bringing^ 

And  gratefully  I  clasp  the  joy 
From  motherhood  upspringing. 


MARY  GREEN  GOODALR 

A  quiet,  almoet  a  hidden  life,  leaves  but  little  to  be  told  which  could 
possibly  interest  the  public  Six  years  of  incessant  ministry  in  sick* 
rooms  leaves  few  traces  upon  a  life  save  those  of  sorrow  or  care. 

Since  Miss  Goodale  first  began  to  write  verse  —  at  the  age  of  twelve 
—  every  emotion  of  her  soul  has  found  its  most  natural  expression  in 
verse.  Under  the  name  of  "  Edith  Alston,^  her  poems  have  appeared 
in  the  journals  of  the  day.  She  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
"Picayune" — is  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  —  expects  to 
publish  a  volume  of  poems.    I  give  two  of  her  recent  poems. 

m£p8is£. 

There  was  a  spring,  to  which  at  dawn  of  day 
I  went,  and  quaffs  of  sweetest  coolness  drew ; 

Then  walked  with  firmer  feet  along  the  rugged  way. 
Till  day  had  fled,  and  softly  fell  the  dew. 

Another  draught  at  evening's  quiet  hour, 
Sent  pleasant  dreams  to  thread  my  gentle  sleep. 

Till  every  weary  limb  had  gained  new  power 
To  climb  the  morrow's  hills,  however  steep. 

One  eve^  the  sun  in  more  than  gorgeous  flame 
Had  sunk  to  let  the  night. o'erspread  the  sky, 

When  I,  full  languid,  to  the  fountain  came^ 
Alas!  its  bed,  its  very  source  wss  diy! 

ANSWERED. 

I. 

Pray  for  you?  do  I  not  always  prayT    Why, 
If  it  be  eold,  lor  yon  I  ask  for  heat— 
Or  if  it  should  storm,  that  it  may  not  beat 
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Upon  70a  defeBoden.    I  wake  tnd  07 

At  nig^t  to  God,  that  Hb  angels  may  Ej 
Uoto  70a  to  keep  70a,  finding  it  sweet  r 

To  be  BO  near  before  Him.    Spirits  ma7  greet 

When  the  bod7  is  distant    To  be  nigh, 

None  sa7ing  *'Na7l''  these  hearts  would  meant  so  high 
They  could  not  be  reached.    Ood,  if  it  were  mect^ 
Could  have  it  thus.    When  shall  we  turn  our  feet 

Into  the  same  path?    Time  mores  so  siowl7— 

And  sHll,  it  will  be  7et^  before  we  die— * 
And  then  our  J07  will  be  so  full— complete  I 

n. 

But  in  all  these  7ear8— through  this  dela7, 
Will  our  Qod  forget  us,  keeping  so  near 
As  we  do  T    ^e  sa7  ''Th7  will/'  7et  just  here 

We  sob,  before  whispering  "be  done.''    The  wa7 

A  child  looks  into  mother  eyes,  to  sa7 
Her  fond  heart — so  I;  that  I  ma7  see  dear 
Some  fidnt  wish  arise,  some  kind  thought  sppear. 

To  teach  me  what  to  ask,  for  70a — m7  sta7—  . 

M7  one  earth-comfort    How  can  I  repa7 
This  lore?    Must  I  never  show  7on  how  dear 
To  me  is  70ur  footfall — smOe — at  the  mere 

Shadow  of  70ur  passingf    Some  birds  use  day 

To  build  thdr  nests:  if  so,  I'm  sure  I  ma7 
Make  earth-love  lift  me  to  a  higher  sphere. 

IIL 

Your  letter  seemed  to  me  a  white-winged  dove^ 
And  it  lies  on  my  breast  all  night  and  day. 
How  I  wbh  that  I  could  in  my  turn  say 

All  my  heart  answers,  so  perfect  in  love, 

So  full  in  devotion!    How  can  I  prove 
All  these  things  to  you,  now  you  are  away— 
No  one  dse  reads  my  heart— ay,  although  the  fray 

Of  doth  shows  its  texture,  I  do  not  move 

With  thdr  questions.    Hss  not  every  grove 
Some  glad  bird  to  sing  in  itf    So  is  the  play 

'    Of  your  thoughts  on  my  soul.    Will  you  say,  Nay, 

If  I  ask  you  for  more — to  sound  above 

The  world's  din  and  care — aU  interwove— 
The  sweety  with  the  bitter— 29vs— when  I  prsyt 
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SARAH  a  YEISER. 

Sarah  C.  Yciscr,  bom  Smith,  is  a  native  of  Vermont  She  came 
South  in  girlhood.  In  1847  she  married  Dr.  Philip  Yeiser,  of  Alex- 
andria.  La. 

Mrs.  Yciscr  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  New  Orleans  for  many 
years.  Her  contributions  to  the  ^  Crescent^"  of  New  Orleans,  were 
signed  **  Azelee;**  yet  her  noin  deplume  of  '*  Aunt  Charity'*  is  more 
familiar  to  Southern  readers. 

As  a  woman  of  scholastic  attainments,  Mrs.  Yeiser  deserves  notice. 
Being  a  lover  of  God's  grand  handiwork,  she  has  made  the  material 
world  her  lifelong  study,  and  her  familiarity  with  the  science  of  nature 
b  equalled  by  few  scholars  of  either  sex. 


SAMUELLA  COWEN. 

MRS.  COWEN  b  the  posthumous  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Wright  Mardis,  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  an  eminent  lawyer.  She  was  born  May  6th,  1842.  While  an 
infant,  her  family  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  Samuella  grew  up, 
M-as  educated,  and  was  married.  ~ 

From  an  early  age  she  evinced  a  talent  for  literary  composition. 
Her  first  novelette  was  written  for  the  ''  Mirror,"  a  literary  paper  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Bigney,  the  present  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  ''Times.'' 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Cowen  made  Richmond  her  sojourning  place, 
as  her  husband  was  in  the  Virginia  army.  It  was  here  she  made  her 
literary  talent  of  monetary  value  by  writing  for  the  "  Southern  lite- 
rary News."  A  novelette,  entitled  "Creola,"  attracted  attention,  and 
was  reviewed  in  several  newspapers.  **  As  the  production  of  a  young, 
untrained,  and  inexperienced  writer,  it  evinced  more  than  ordinary 
talent" 

While  writing  for  the  **  Illustrated  News,"  Mrs.  Cowen  adopted  the 
pseudonym  of  **  Le  Oerc,"  which  she  has  ever  since  retiuned. 

She  b  a  resident  of  New  Orleans.    The  following  was  published 

during  the  "  war : " 

▲pro,  1S7L 
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FIRST  LOVE. 

LiVe  a  tender  violet  banting 

In  the  early  mom  of  spring 
Like  the  blnsli  of  dawn  in  sommer. 

When  the  humming-bird  takes  wing^  

Is  the  young  heart's  first  awaking 

From  its  calm  and  peaceftil  rest^ 
When  begins  the  stir  of  passion 

In  the  warm  and  throbbing  breast. 

Now  the  cheek  grows  ridi  in  blushes^ 

And  the  eyes,  with  fitful  lights 
Seem  to  stray  in  search  of  Eden  — 

Seem  to  seek  for  something  bright. 
And  a  thousand  mysteries  solemn 

Cling  around  the  gentle  sool. 
Like  a  rose-bud  in  the  morning 

Ere  its  crimson  leaves  nnrolL 

First  love  I  ah,  who  has  not  felt  thee 

Thrill  within  their  bosom's  oore^ 
And  wept  burning  tears  of  passion 

When  its  first  sweet  dream  was  o^er. 
Like  a  streamlet,  clear  as  ciystal. 

With  the  sunbeams  on  its  breast^ 
While  the  south  wind,  wreathing  dimples^ 

Shows  a  gentle  heart's  unrest 
'T  is  a  star  which  rises  early,  •  » 

Sinking  soon  to  rise  no  more; 
Tis  the  dew-drop-  on  the  flower 

En  its  blooming  life  is  o'er. 

*  ■ 

First  lore  I  ah,  we  well  remember 

Well,  too  well,  that  witching  hour 
When  onr  soul  in  tender  rapture 

First  divined  thy  magic  power;  .  .  f 

Like  a  soul  enshrined  in  ocean. 

Far  from  beaten  track  or  shoie^ 
Thou  of  tears  dost  make  a  tieasore^ 

But  thy  spell  returns  no  more. 


^ 


GEORGIA. 


[autobioorapht.] 

MRSL  MARY  R  TUCaCER 

ES!  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  immortal  ** Homer"  after  he  w<u  dead.  I,  who  am 
still  living,  have  the  credit  of  being  bom  in  three  State$t 
not  to  speak  of  countless  numbers  of  cities. 

Georgia,  State  of  my  adoption  —  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  I 
proud  ^'ould  I  have  been  had  thy  red  hills  given  me  birth ;  but  —  I 
was  not  bom  there. 

New  York,  because  Staten  Island  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  my  noble  father,  whose  ancestors,  the  Huguenots,  left 
France  because  of  their  devotion  to  a  prineiple^  thinks  that  I  should 
have  been  bom  there :  I  was  not. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  place  of  my  mother's  nativity,  tniends 
claiming  me  upon  the  plea  that  I  have  Yankee  ingenuity  and  perse* 
verance;  but — I  was  not  born  there.  Rhode  Island  is  too  small  a 
State  to  daim  me. 

That  I  was  born,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  My  father  says  that 
Cahaba,  Alabama,  is  the  place  of  my  nativity. 

Alabama — "Here  let  us  rest!" — the  beautiful  name  which  was  given 
my  State  by  the  Indian  chieftain  who,  driven  by  the  crael  white  man- 
from  his  native  home,  sought  with  his  tribe  to  find  peace  and  rest  in 
the  flower-land  bordering  on  the  beautiful  river  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  "Alabama."  The  Indian  found  no  rest — neither  did  I:  in 
that  respect  the  Indian  and  I  resemble  each  other. 

Posterity  may  wish  to  know  in  what  year  the  light  of  my  genius 
burst  upon  the  world.  My  enemies  pronounce  me  somewhere  near 
forty  years  of  age ;  my  friends  declare  I  do  not  look  a  day  over 
twenty.  Our  family  Bible  was  destroyed  «by  the  Yankee  or  n^^ 
incendiaries  during  the  late  "rebellion" — I  use  the  word  "rebellion" 
sarcastically,  for  I  was  a  rebel,  and  I  glory  to  own  it — therefore,  unless 
I  choose  to  tell  my  age,  posterity  will  never  be  the  wiser.    The  Bible 
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said,  before  it  was  burned:  ""The  6tli  day  of  November,  1838,  Mary  R 
Ferine  saw  the  sorrowful  light  of  day.** 

My  mother  I  Holy  influences  surround  me.  No  cord  of  memory 
thrills  at  the  sacred  name  of  mother:  only  in  dreamland  have  I  seen 
her.  She,  the  beautiful  chQd  of  song — loving  and  beloved,  pure  as 
the  flowers  die  cherished — died  that  I  might  live. 

They  buried  her  under  the  orange-trees,  and  often,  while  a  Uny  child, 
Iiave  I  sought  the  jasmine-covered  grave,  and  weptfor  the  loveof  mother, 

^Mary  Eliza,  beloved  wife  of  Edward  M.  Ferine,  died  in  the  twen* 
year  of  her  age. 


" '  Many  dmvgliUn  bar*  doiM  Tlrtwraslj, 

That  IS  all.  What  more  can  I  wish  T  It  is  enough  to  make  me  vene- 
rate  anything  in  the  shape  of  woman  who  bears  the  sacred  title  ot  mother. 

My  father!  It  is  said  I  am  especially  fond  of  gentlemen.  Why 
should  I  not  be  T  My  father  was  a  gentleman ;  and,  judging  all  men  by 
him — my  standard  of  a  true,  honorable,  noble  image  of  the  Almighty's 
master-piece — how  can  I  keep,  if  simply  out  of  respect  for  my  fiither, 
from  loving  his  sex?  My  father  1  That  one  word  contained  my 
child-world.  He  was  to  me  all — mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  and 
everything  except  grandmother ;  for  I  had  a  grandmother,  and  my 
earliest  recollection  is  of  a  kind  of  buzzing  in  my  ear  as  she  vainly 
essaj'ed  to  rock  me  to  sleep  in  my  little  cradle.  How  could  I  go  to 
sleep,  when  she  would  not  hush  talking?  I  remember  distinctly  that, 
exasperated  to  frenzy,  I  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  let  me  alone  I 
vrould  make  Uncle  Wiley,  our  negro  carriage-driver,  cut  her  head  ofl" 
and  throw  her  in  the  river. 

The  power  of  conversing  is  a  gift  greatly  to  be  derircd,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  ray  children  to  inherit  the  fully  developed  organ 
of  language  of  thdr  great-grandmother. 

Ferhaps  I  do  wrong  to  mention  the  only  failing,  if  the  gift  of  Ian* 
guage  can  be  called  a  failing,  that  my  grandmother  possessed.  I  could 
fill  volumes  with  her  virtues.  I  can  never  forget  her  untiring  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  me  as  a  child,  and  to  my  own  little  ones,  who, 
when  her  cords  of  memorj;  quavered  with  age,  took  my  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  dear  old  lady ;  and  I  seemed  to  her  what  my  dead  mother 
once  had  been.  No — when  I  want  an  example  of  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  charity,  I  have  only  to  look  upon  my  grandmother. 
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I  suppose  I  must  have  been  a  very  precocious  childy  for  I  know  that 
I  read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertun- 
inents,"  and  made  love  to  my  father's  clerks  before  I  vas  six  years  old. 

When  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  married  Miss  Fanny  R 
Hunter,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Hunter,  formerly  of  Selma,  Alabama,  | 

who  was  well  known  during  his  life  throughout  the  Southern  States.  i 

The  sister  of  my  step-mother  married  CoL  Robert  White  Smith,  of 
Mobile.    jMrs.  Smith  was,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  j 

ladies  I  ever  saw,  and  is  still  very  lovely.    After  my  father's  marriage,  i 

my  grandmother  went  to  MUIedgeville,  Ga.,  to  take  possession  of  some  j 

property  which  came  to  her  on  the  death  of  her  brother.  I,  of  course, 
accompanied  her.    In  Milledgeville,  I  was  chiefly  noted  for  my  mass  ; 

of  peculiarly  colored  hair,  which  strikingly  resembled  the  tendrils  of 
the  love-vine,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  the  marshes  of  the  South,  f 

my  light-blue  pop^yes,  and  also  for  my  large  feet  and  hands,  which  [ 

seemed  to  be  forever  in  my  own  way,  and  in  the  way  of  everybody 
else.    "They  say  "  that  I  used  to  be  a  rhymist  then  —  perhaps  I  was.  j 

I  only  know  that  every  time  I  climbed  a  tree,  or  hid  my  grandmoth-  j 

er's  spectacles,  I  was  called  bad  or  mischievous.  Now,  when  my  olden 
pranks  are  alluded  to,  they  are  termed  the  **  eccentricities  of  genius." 
I  was,  of  course,  sent  to  school.    Being  considered  fearless  and  ven-  ] 

turesome,  I  was  selected,  together  with  a  young  classmate  from  the  f 

botany  class,  to  search  in  the  woods  for  wild  flowers  as  specimens  to  be 
analyzed.    We  liked  botany,  but  preferred  zoology,  and  returned  to  * 

the  school-house  with  rare  specimens.    When  the  teacher  opened  the  ; 

box,  what  was  his  astonishment  and  consternation  to  find  it  filled  with 
tiny  toads,  which  jumped  out  and  covered  the  floor,  and  also  a  young  l 

owl,  for  which  I  had  taken  pains  to  climb  into  a  hollow  tree,  to  the 
detriment  of  my  dress  I 

Poor  old  Doctor  Getting !  he  was  blessed  with  a  deal  of  patience, 
but  the  frogs  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  I  was  sent  home  with  a  .; 

message  that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  could  do  anything  with  me.  ^ 

As  Topsy  says,  "  I  growed  up,"  until  I  became  a  fair  and  goodly  ? 

tree,  as  far  as  size  was  concerned.  My  father  came  to  see  me,  and  con- 
cluded that  I,  his  eldest  hopeful,  needed  pruning  and  training.  For 
that  purpose  he  brought  me  to  New  York.  During  my  journey,  I 
characterized  mpelf,  much  to  the  mortification  of  my  father  and  step- 
mother, by  drinking  lemonade  from  my  finger-bowl,  calling  nnt-crack*  i 
ers  pinchers,  and  blano-mange  pudding— all  owing  to  the  want  of 
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proper  tnuDing.  I  am  glmd  now  that  mj  early  yean  were  spent  with 
a  poor  grandmother  instead  of  a  wealthy  father,  for  the  economy  pra<^ 
tised  in  her  household  gave  me  habits  of  frugality  which  I  would  not 
otherwise  hare  possessed,  and  which  proved  invaluable  to  me  during 
the  war. 

My  father  placed  me  in  a  boarding-school  in  New  York,  where  I 
remained  one  year  only ;  for  I  was  fond  of  the  creature  comforts,  and 
as  I  only  received  the  flow  of  the  soul,  I  left  in  disgust.  My  indul- 
gent  parent  then  placed  me  in  the  ''polishing  mill  **  of  Mrs.  Leverett, 
vho  still  has  her  school  in  Eighteenth  Street;  and  to  that  establishment 
I  am  indebted  for  the  elegance  of  manners  for  which  I  am  so  justly 
Doted. 

Here  let  me  mention  that  Mrs.  Leverett  was  all  to  roe  that  a  tender, 
gentle  mother  could  have  been.  She  praised  my  talents,  which  she, 
even  then,  although  I  could  not  realise  it,  seemed  to  think  I  possessed; 
reproved  me  for  my  faults,  and  gently  strove  to  correct  or  eradicate 
them.  Mrs.  Leverett's  daughters  were  also  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
remember  with  gratitude  how  they  seemed  to  take  the  ignorant,  rough 
Southern  girl  into  their  hearts. 

At  last  I  was  sent  home  accomplished. 

I  was  young,  rich,  and  as  for  looks,  why,  I  could  pass  in  a  crowd  of 

«giy  girls. 

Of  course  I  fell  in  love.  What  fool  does  notT  I  did  not  marry  the 
object  of  my  adoration.  I  fell  in  love  again :  this  time  I  married, 
after  first  saying  to  my  intended: 

"Xo,  thou  art  not  my  first  love: 

I  had  loved  before  we  met ; 
And  the  music  of  that  summer-dream 

Still  lingen  round  me  yet 
But  thou,  thou  art  my  last  love, 

My  dearest,  and  my  best; 
My  heart  but  shed  its  outer  leaves 

To  give  thee  all  the  reit''^— Cabbage. 

After  my  marriage,  my  husband  took  me  to  hb  home  in  Milledgeville, 
Ga.,  where  we  lived  with  his  mother  for  one  year.    They  were  all  kind 
to  me,  and  I  loved  them,  but  I  was  glad  when  my  husband  said  that 
I  should  preside  over  a  home  of  my  own. 
The  next  year  a  little  birdlmg  came  to  cheer  our  nest,  ''My  Grentle 
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ADnie,*"  my  dark-haired  child^  wbose  deep-blue  eyes  and  sad  glances 
seem  ever  before  me.  Then  came  *' Little  Mary,"  die  one  the  preacheis 
call  an  "  imp  of  mischief "  —  a  ivhite-haired  fairy  foundling,  so  loving, 

and  so  full  of  fiin. 

Perhaps  I  was  happy  then :  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  I  iras;  any 
way,  we  lived  peacefully  until  the  war  commenced.  It  brought  sor- 
row to  all  our  land ;  and  I  need  not  speak  of  its  consequences  to  me, 
one  of  the  million  sufferers. 

AVhen  the  struggle  ended,  my  father  and  my  husband  sud  they  had 
lost  all. 

It  is  said,  that  to  become  a  Christian,  one  must  be  bom  again :  poets 
and  Christians  resemble  each  other,  for 

''PoeU  naacitnr  non  it;" 


and  I  know  that  the  suffering  I  endured  during,  and  after  the  dose 
of  the  war,  must  have  been  the  pangs  of  my  second  birth,  which 
created  a  poetic  nature  I  am  sure  I  did  not  before  possess. 

Leaving  my  home  and  little  ones,  with  the  full,  free  consent  of  my 
husband,  and  the  approbation  of  my  father,  I  came  to  New  York,  (I 
cannot  speak  of  the  sorrowful  parting  from  my  babies,)  to  seek  my 
fortune  as  a  journalist,  and  also  to  procure  a  publisher  for  a  volume 
of  poems  which  I  had  written  at  various  times.  1 

It  would  be  useless  to  tell  how  I  struggled  with  poverty,  but  never  I 

lost  my  precious  hope  and  faith ;  and  how,  in  time,  I  found  and  made  i^ 

friends  by  scores,  Bepublicans  and  Democrats,  who  completely  ig^  \ 

nored  the  political  question,  and  gave  me  not  only  encouragement,  but 
work,  for  which  they  paid  me  well.  Say  what  you  will  about  the  cold, 
heartless  nature  of  the  true-bom  Northerner,  I  know  by  sweet  ex- 
perience, that,  beneath  the  crust  of  snow,  deep  hidden  in  their  hearts 
there  blooms  the  fragrant  flower  of  sympathy,  whose  perfume  gladdens  li 

the  heart  of  the  homeless,  when  the  outward  ice  is  thawed  by  the  jj 

knowledge  that  one  is  worthy,  industrious,  and  not  totally  devoid  of  'j 

brains. 

Need  I  say  that  I  succeeded?  and  that  those  who  advised  me  to 
remain  at  home  and  cook  and  wash  dishes,  (two  kinds  of  work  I  could 
never  endure,)  and  turned  their  heads  the  other  way  when  they  saw 
me,  now  greet  me  with  smiles  and  say,  *^  I  always  knew  you  would 
succeed,  you  were  so  persevering. ''  Trae,  I  am  still  away  from  my 
home  and  those  I  love,  but  soon,  veiy  soon,  I  hoper  to  be  with  my  dear 


ii 
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ones,  never  to  leave  them  again  until  the  Great  Master  calls  me  to 
yAn  mj  mother  in  that  glorious  land  where  all  is  love. 

I  have  given  jou  a  brief  outline  of  my  eventful  life,  in  which  I  have 
stated  the  leading  fiicts  only.  Hundreds  of  pages  could  I  fill  with 
mj  joumeyings  over  the  United  States,  and  incidents  which  I  am  sure 
would  prove  interesting ;  but  you  remember  the  old  adage,  that  '*  shoe- 
makers' children  always  have  to  go  without  shoes ;  **  so  I,  who  am  con- 
stantly employed  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  cannot  spare  time  to 
elaborate  my  own  history.    So  I  will  only  add,  that  if  ever  I  become 

famous,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  blessing,  not  the  curse — neeessitjf, 
isss. 

In  1867,  M.  Doolady,  New  York,  published  Mrs.  Tucker's  first  vol- 
ume — **  Poems."    The  ''  New  York  Tribune  "  says  of  thb  volume : 

''A  volume  of  Pbems,  by  Mary  £.  Tucker,  published  by  M.  Doolady,  is 
apparently  of  Southern  origin,  and  derives  a  certain  interest  from  Its  expres- 
sion of  Southern  feelings  during  the  war,  and  its  allusions  to  the  sufferings  i 
of  the  South  since  the  restoration  of  peace.  At  the  same  time^  it  Is  not 
intended  to  exert  a  sectional  influence,  much  less  to  nourish  the  sentiment 
of  contempt  and  hate  for  the  loven  of  the  Union.  Nor  Is  there  any  consider- 
able portion  of  its  contents  devoted  to  themes  of  local  interest;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  drawn  from  the  general  experience  of  life,  and  depict  the 
emotions  which  arise  from  its  vicissitudes  in  a  mind  of  more  tlian  ordinary 
sensitiveness.  The  poems  are  the  efllisions  of  an  excitable  nature  with  an 
ear  attuned  to  the  melodies  of  rhythm,  and  an  experience  familiar  with  the 
gradations  of  joy  and  sorrow.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  exponents  of 
deep  thought,  or  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  highest  impulses  of  the 
imagination.  With  their  modest  claims,  they  need  not  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  an  austere  judgment;  and  their  frequent  sweetness  of  versification, 

I  and  their  pleasant,  if  not  brilliant  fancies,  entitle  them  to  a  respectable 

\  place  in  the  poetry  of  feeling  and  aspiration." 

■ 

[  ''ililes  O^Reilly's"  paper,  ''The  Citizen,"  welcomes  this  volume 

t  thus: 

\  "Mrs.  Tucker  has  prefaced  this  dainty  little  volume  with  her  oi\'n  portrait, 

I  and  on  first  opening  the  book  we  wondered  why  she  had  published  either 

the  portrait  or  the  poems.  But  between  the  two  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance. After  looking  at  the  face  for  a  little,  you  grow  to  like  it  for  its  kind, 
])leasing,  truthful,  womanly  expression.  And  so,  too,  the  verMS,  though 
they  are  not»  strictly  speaking,  beautiful,  improve  vastly  upon  acquaintance. 
They  are  true  and  sincere  in  sentiment,  and  suflidently  smooth  in  versifici^ 
lion.    There  is  no  affectation,  no  unhealthy  sentimentality  about  them;  but 
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many  of  them  possess  a  simple^  toachiog  pathos  that  is  infinitely  aboTO  the 
simulated  sorrow  so  dear  to  the  school-girl  mind." 

Says  Professor  A.  B.  Stark,  of  Tennessee,  in  a  notice  of  this  volume: 

''In  the  poems  we  find  ample  evidence  of  the  poet's  Southern  origin  and 
sympathies.  But  before  reading  the  poems,  we  look  at  the  preface — it  is 
rude  to  skip  the  preface,  the  little,  private,  confidential  forctalk  the  author 
wishes  to  have  with  the  reader — and  find  it  modest,  natve,and  winning, 
disarm]  ng  one  of  the  power  of  harsh  criticism.    Hear  her : 

" '  Out  of  a  simple  woman's  heart  these  rivulets  of  rhyme  have  run.  They 
may  not  be  great,  nor  broad,  nor  deep.  She  trusts  they  are  pure.  She 
wrote  these  verses  often  in  sorrow,  perplexity,  and  distress.  •  •  •  She  will 
feel  rewarded  if,  though  these  buds  and  flowers  be  not  very  beautiful,  they 
give  to  any  soul  the  perfume  of  simple  truthfulness  and  genuine  feeling.' 

**  AVell,  her  poems  are  neither  broad,  nor  deep,  nor  brilliant  If  you  look 
into  her  volume  for  new  ideas,  philosophic  thought,  glowing  imagery,  deep 
insight  into  passions  and  motives,  or  an  intense  love  of  nature,  yon  will  be 
disappointed.  But  they  are  pure,  simple,  natural — the  outgushings  of  a 
true  woman's  heart,  sympathetic,  kind,  loving,  truthful.  While  reading 
them,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  communication  with  an  innocent^  noble- 
hearted,  Christian  woman.  There  is  no  cant,  no  twaddle,  no  morbid  senti- 
mentality—  a  negative  merit,  always  appreciated  by  a  healthful  reader. 
Her  volume  belongs  to  that  respectable  class  of  books,  which  afford  pleasure, 
comfort,  and  recreation;  in  their  brief  life  doing  some  good,  but  no  harm; 
cheering  some  lonely,  heart-sick  wanderer;  sending  out  into  the  darkness  a 
single  ray  of  heavenly  light,  which  may  guide  some  poor,  benighted  soul 
amid  the  pitfalls  of  sin ;  adding  one  sweet  note  to  the  grand  symphony  of 
joy  and  prni!>e  and  thanksgiving  swelling  up  from  the  hearts  of  all  that 
are  glad,  and  pure,  and  innocent  on  earth."  ' 

"Loew's  Bridge,  a  Broadway  Idyl,"  a  brief  poem,  was  published 
by  the  same  publisher,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
poet  views  the  moving  throng  on  Broadway  from  Loew*8  Bridge,*  a 
large  a§rial  structure  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Fulton 
Street,  where  the  thoroughfare  is  continually  thronged  with.vehicles 
of  all  kinds,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  pedestrians  to  pass. 

Mrs.  Tucker  has  been  a  most  industrious  writer,  contributing  regu- 
larly to  "The  Leader,"  « Ledger,"  and  other  New  York  papers.  Her 
latest  ambitious  effort  was  a  ''Life  of  Mark  M.  Pomeroy,  Editor  of  the 
La  Crosse  Democrat,  a  Representative  Toung  Man  of  America^  — 
Carleton,  publisher.  New  York,  1869. 

*  Thif  Vridge  liM  iMea  recently  taken  4«kwn. 
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HUGGIKG  THE  SHORK 

Do  yon  tliiiik  yon  will  bog  the  thora^  captdo,  to-diyt' 
Aflked  a  nncj  young  flirty  with  a  amile; 

With  a  crinuon  flush  was  dyed  her  cheeky 
And  oyer  her  brow  swept  the  roseate  bne^ 
Whfle  her  eyes  rerealed  in  their  dancing  blue 
AU  the  lips  declined  to  speak. 

The  captdn  glanced  at  the  distant  shores 

And  then  at  the  maid  awhile:  • 

The  shore  was  distant,  and  she  was  near. 
And  the  rose-tint  deepened,  as  he  said,  **  Dear, 
1 11  neglect  the  shwe  to-day  l** 

And  around  her  waist  crept  the  captain's  band- 
it was  so  much  better  than  hogging  diy  land! 
And  he  said,  glancing  oyer  the  vessel's  bow, 
**  The  ship  is  hugging  Cape  Hatteras  now. 
But  1 11  hug  the  Cape  of  May." 


KINDNESS. 


One  single  word  of  heart-ielt  kindness 
Oft  is  worth  a  mine  of  gold; 

Tet  how  oft  we,  in  our  blindness, 
The  most  precious  wealth  withhold. 

Like  soft  dews  on  thirsting  floweia, 
It  revives  the  drooping  heart; 

And  its  magical,  blest  showers 
Is  the  soul's  best  healing  ait. 

Oh  I  however  sad  and  lonely 
Life's  dark,  sterile  path  may  be^ 

One,  one  single  kind  word  only 
Causeth  all  its  gloom  to  flee. 

How  can  we  know  of  the  troubles 
That  must  rack  another's  soul! 

All  must  know  that  empty  bubbles 
Of  lifers  cares  o'er  all  heads  rolL 

Tlien,  Ibfgiving  and  forgetting. 
Let  for  aye  the  kind  word  foU; 


t;' 
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Only  our  own  sins  Rgretting 
With  a  charity  for  alL 

Then  this  life  will  be  a  pleasure. 

When  we  all  speak  words  of  love;  [ 

For  we  hnow  our  earthly  measure  t 

Will  be  more  than  filled  above. 


MISS  MARGIE  P,  SWAIN.* 

THIS  young  writer  is  a  native  of  Taliaferro  County,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia ;  but  in  early  life  she  became  a  resident  of  Alabama. 
Her  home  is  with  her  adopted  parents,  Mr.  and  Mra.  E.  J.  Swain,  of 
Talladega  County, 

The  great  civU  war,  at  its  inception  in  1861,  found  Miss  Swun,  then 
scarcely  entered  on  her  teens,  a  pupil  of  White  Chapel  Female  Semi-  • 
nary,  near  Talladega.  At  a  period  of  life  when  most  young  girls 
are  busying  themselves  with  lessons  in  geography  or  algebra,  her 
daring  mind  actually  planned  and  executed  **Lochlin/'  a  regular 
"  romaunt  of  the  war,"  in  iambic  verse.  It  was  completed,  and  put 
through  the  press  at  Selma,  Alabama,  at  an  age  younger  than  that 
at  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  poets  have  made  their  way  into  the  j 

publication  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  fame.    The  first  edition  of  this  { 

poem  abounded  with  typographical  and  other  errors,  resulting  in  { 

great  part  from  the  manifold  difficulties  experienced  by  publishers  as  j 

results  of  the  war.  In  this  first  edition,  the  poem  was  entitled  ''Mara,** 
for  which  the  young  authoress  has  substituted  **  Lochlin "  in  a  new 
edition  about  to  be  published. 

Since  the  publication  referred  to  in  1864,  Miss  Swain  has  spent  a 
portion  of  her  time  at  school ;  has  mastered  an  extensive  course  of 
literary  and  historical  reading,  and  has  written  many  other  poems, 
soon  likewise  to  be  given  by  her  publishers  to  the  world.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  is  "  Constantius,"  an  historical  drama  of  the  timet 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Constantino  the  Great  We  venture 
the  prediction  that  Miss  Swain's  ''Constantius''  will  prove  a  decided 
triumph  in  the  difficult  art  of  dramatic  composition,  and  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  Roman  life  in  the  fourth  century.    Her  minor  poems, 

•  Mitt  BwaiD  WM  married  at  Rome,  Ga.,  Janvaiy  15tli,  1871,  to  Mr.  XomIj,  oditor 
and  proprittor  of  tho  Room  **  DaUy." 
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sufficieot  of  themselves  to  form  a  respectable  volnme  in  pcnnt  of  sit«» 
display  great  TerBatility  of  powers^  range  of  information^  rbytlunical 
aptitude,  and  rare  poetic  beauty. 

And  jet  all  these  works  of  her  genius  have  been  produced  while  she 
has  so  constantly  been  seen  in  the  school-room,  or  the  gay  circle  of 
thoughtless  companions,  that  it  is  wonder  to  those  who  know  her  best 
how  or  when  they  were  written.  This  fact  is  of  itself  a  high  commen* 
tary  on  the  force  of  her  genius,  and  creates  higher  hopes  for  her  future 
great  and  lasting  eminence  in  literature.  A  manifest  improvement  in 
her  later  productions  is  visible ;  and  as  she  has  before  her  all  of  that 
period  of  life  when  the  full  maturity  of  her  intellectual  powers  may 
be  expected  to  be  realized,  other  works,  surpassing  those  already  pro- 
duced, may  be  confidently  expected. 

In  January,  1871,  Miss  Swain  was  literary  editress  of  the  Roma 

(Ga.)  "Gazette.'* 

In  person.  Hiss  Swain  is  about  the  medium  hdght,  of  fair  complex- 
ion, handsome  spirited  features,  and  hazel  eyes,  that,  when  interested 
in  conversation,  glow  with  singular  brilliancy.  In  conversation,  she 
seldom  attempts  to  display  those  powers  which  she  seeks  to  wield 
through  her  pen;  but  when  occasionally  interested  by  a  congenial 
companion,  her  conversation  is  peculiarly  instructive  and  fascinating. 
If  she  can  happily  steer  clear  of  the  maelstrom  of  matrimony,  and  life 
and  health  be  spared  to  Jier  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  renown,  we  con* 
fidently  predict  for  her  an  eminence  in  the  world  of  letters  not  excelled 
by  that  of  any  of  her  countrywomen — and  we  even  hope  that  she  may 
surpass  them  alL 

ISSt.  .  ,  W.O.McAwk 

VANTTAa 

• 

Ah,  vainly  we  sigh  for  the  summer 
That  dwells  in  the  land  of  fsir  ilowen; 

And  vsinly  we  strire  for  the  pleasures 
And  the  bliss  of  happier  hours  1- 

For  Joy  is  a  flower  that  bloometh 
At  morning,  and  iodeth  at  night; 
•    The  memory  thereof  is  outblotted 

By  thoughts  which  each  day  brings  to  light 

Care  roots  up  the  planting  of  pleasure; 

The  heart  is  the  seat  of  all  woe; 
The  worst  of  all  pains  is  its  throbbings, 

Those  pains  that  kill  life  as  they  go. 
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L0T6  rises,  entrancesy  and  leaves  ns. 

And  hopes  drift  like  leaves  before  wind; 
All  bright  things  and  sweet  take  their  leai^gs. 

But  sorrow  remaineth  behind. 

How  vain  are  the  dreams  which  we  cherish — 

Those  dreams  in  the  dark  future's  mines; 
They  melt  as  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  [ 

And  die  like  the  music  of  rhymes! 


THE  LAST  SCENE. 

The  lost  gun  had  sounded  defiance  to  foes^ . 

Each  sword  in  its  scabbard  was  lying ; 
Each  vet'ran  stood  sternly,  and  thought  on  his  woes^ 

And  wept  that  his  country  was  dying. 

Our  rifles  were  stacked,  and  our  cannons  were  laid 
In  graves  o'er  which  heroes  were  weeping; 

We  gazed  on  our  banners  the  last  time  displayed. 
And  envied  those  then  'neath  them  sleeping. 

Our  chieftain  and  hero  in  sorrow  passed  by. 
Yet  proud — 'neath  its  pall  never  drooping; 

We  loved  him —  we  cheered^  yet  our  shout  rose  not  high; 
Our  hearts  were  to  destiny  stooping. 

We  saw  our  proud  banner,  now  conquered.  Ml  low. 

And  that  of  the  foe  rise  above  it; 
We  fdt  that  its  folds  should  wave  o'er  us  no  more^ 

And  wept — for  then  most  did  we  love  it         • 


I 


When  all  things  we  have  that  are  given. 

Satiety  is  but  the  crown; 
And  while  in  the  chase  of  strange  visions, 

In  death's  darkened  vale  we  go  down. 

Then,  oh  I  for  a  land  of  all  beauty. 

Where  dwelleth  the  light  of  old  days —  [ 

The  soul  is  not  cheated  by  falseness^  r 

And  joy  has  bright,  genuine  rays.  [ 

I 

I 
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We  looked  on  our  flqnadrons  bowed  down  'neaih  despair^ 

And  thought  on  the  detd  clothed  in  glory ; 
Gtzed,  thioogh  blinding  teftn,  on  our  ooontiy't  black  bier^ 

And  longed  to  lie  down  with  the  gory  I 

We  thought  on  our  glory — our  lored  ones  alar— 

The  long  years  of  toils  and  of  dangers ; 
Then  trembling,  clasped  hands,  we  worn  brothers  in  war. 

And  proudly  we  parted  'mid  strangers  I 


THE  SENTINEL  OF  POMPEIL 

Dr.  0«t1irl«  tellt  «•  a  tooehlBg  siorj  of  the  fldelity  of  a  Roman  soldier  at  the  deetrae- 
tion  of  Pompeii,  who,  aliiioiigli  tbooMnde  fled  from  the  eity,  remained  at  hie  poet,  be* 
eaote  diebosorakle  to  ebendon  it  witboat  being  reUeTed,  and  died  a  death  of  neeletf, 
bat  of  beroie  devotion.  He  lajs:  ^  After  Nrenteen  eentnriee  tbej  fonndbii  ekeletoa 
■taAcUng  ercet  in  n  marble  niebe,  eind  In  its  mfty  nnnor,  the  helmet  on  Ita  empty  sknl^ 
and  ita  bony  Sngen  ttitl  eloeed  npon  Ita  apear. 


m 


Thick  darkness  had  lowered,  Vesuvius  had  sounded. 
The  flame  of  his  wrath  arose  high  in  the  sky ; 

Dense  volumes  of  thick  smoke  the  mountain  surrounded. 
And  lay  like  a  pall  over  doomed  PompeiL 

Far,  hi  in  the  distance  the  peal  of  his  thunder 
Vibrated,  and  shook  the  firm  earth  with  ita  sound; 

While,  to  his  hot  centre  the  mount  rent  asunder, 
Red  rivers  of  lava  in  fierceness  poured  down. 

And  thousands  were  garing  in  fear  and  inliorror. 
And  thousands,  inured  to  it,  dreamed  not  of  doom; 

But  soon  e'en  the  fearless  beheld  with  deep  sorrow 
That  ashes  the  city  — themselvea,  would  entomb. 

Like  snow-flakes,  those  ashes  of  dire  desolation 
C^me  thick,  ft8t»  and  stifling,  with  burning-hot  stones: 

While  momently  grander  the  fierce  eonflagratioii 
Loomed  up  in  the  distance,  with  death  in  ita  tone^ 

And  near  to  the  gate  that  looked  out  on  the  mountain, 
A  sentinel  stood  with  his  spear,  keeping  guard; 

He  saw  the  hot  lava  boil  up  like  a  fountain, 
And  heavUy  roll  on  the  dtj  toward. 
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He  tHottght  of  bit  dear  wife  alone  in  Her  angniah. 

The  helpless  ones  weeping  beside  her  in  fear; 
**  Yet  not  e'en  for  sweet  love  must  daty  e'er  langoish," 

He  murmured,  and  clasped  again  tightly  his  spear. 


The  bours  passed  slowly  —  none  eame  to  reliere  bim ; 

He  called  to  his  leader:  *'  How  long  must  I  stay?" 
Yet  not  for  his  life  would  that  soldier  deceive  bim. 

But  stood  to  bis  post  through  that  terrible  day. 

He  saw  the  dark  ashes  entombing  the  dty ; 

He  saw  them  rise  up  inch  by  inch  to  his  chin ; 
He  looked  on  the  burning  flood,  and  in  deep  pi^ 

He  uttered  one  prayer  for  his  home,  and  was  dead. 

The  city  was  coyered,  the  lava  flowed  oyer. 
And  beauty  and  manllnessy  childhood  and  age^ 

And  rich  things  and  beauteous  now  to  discover. 
Were  buried  below  by  Vesuvius'  rage^ 

Years,  long  years  have  passed,  yet  that  seift'nel  ia  standing^ 
All  belmeted,  now  disinterred,  near  his  post; 

And  pilgrims,  aweary  at  Pompeii  landing^ 
Look  on  him,  the  strangest  of  all  her  strange  host  I 


M"^ 


KATE  A.  DU  BOSR 

RS.  DU  BOSE  b  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Richards, 
Beaufort  District,  S.  C.  She  was  bom  in  a  village  in  Oxford* 
shire,  England,  in  1828.  Shortly  after  her  birth,  the  fiunily  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Georgia,  but  removed  in  a  few  years 
to  their  present  home  in  Carolina. 

In  1848,  she  was  married  to  Charles  W.  Da  Bose,  Esq.,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  lawyer  of  talent  and  ability,  of  Sparta,  Greor- 
gia,  where  they  still  reside. 

Mrs.  Du  B<MBe  was  educated  in  Nortbem  cities,  but  for  some  yean 
was  a  teacher  in  Ge<Hrgia,  her  adopted  borne. 

At  an  early  age,  she  gave  indications  of  a  love  of  letters,  and  had 
she  chosen  to  "break  the  lance ^  witb  professional  contestants  for  lito-^ 
rary  honors,  she  must  bave  won  distinction  and  an  enviable  fitme. 
But  as  a  bird  sings  because  it  must  find  vent  for  its  rapture,  or  as  the 
heart  will  overflow  when  too  full  for  concealment,  tbua  with  ber  wriv^ 
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iDgs.  Her  productions  have  been  given  to  the  pablie  from  time  to 
time,  ibroogli  journals  and  magazines,  generally  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  ^  Leila  Gameron/'  Some  of  her  best  poems  appeared  in  the 
**  Southern  Uterary  Gazette,**  published  in  Charleston,  and  edited  by 
her  brother,  Rev.  William  C.  Richards,  now  a  resident  of  Providence, 
R  L  The  ^  Orion  Magazine,*'  of  Georgia,  was  also  (kvored  with  con* 
tributions  from  her  pen,  and  in  its  columns  appeared  the  prize  poem, 
entitled  ^  WachuUa,**  the  name  of  a  famous  and  wonderful  fountain 
near  Tallahassee,  Florida.  This  poem  was  deservedly  popular,  and 
if  the  spirit  of  the  fountain  had  chosen  a  nymph  from  its  own  charmed 
circle  to  sing  the  praises  of  '*  beautiful  Wachulla"  and  its  surround* 
ings,  the  lay  could  not  have  gushed  up  from  a  heart  more  alive  to  its 
beauties  and  attractions  than  that  of  its  talented  author. 

In  1858,  Mrs.  Dn  Boee*s  first  volume  was  published  by  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  New  York.  This  is  a  prose  story  for  the  young,  entitled,  ''The 
Pastor's  Household** — a  story  of  continuous  interest,  displaying  nar- 
rative and  dramatic  power.  The  portraiture  of  ''Lame  Jimmy,**  one 
of  the  prominent  characters — ''a  meek,  silent  boy,**  with  pale  face, 
and  a  look  of  patient  suflering  upon  his  young  features — is  admirably 
drawn ;  and  as  we  sea  him,  as  he  bends  over  his  desk  at  school,  with 
his  large  eyes  full  of  the  light  of  intellect,  poring  over  his  books,  we 
triumph  in  the  truth  that  Grod  sometimes  gives  the  poor  boy,  in  his 
threadbare  coat,  the  princely  endowments  of  mind  which  may  win 
him  distinction  among  the  "world*s  proud  honors,**  and  crown  him  a 
king  among  men. 

As  a  member  of  a  large  family,  all  remarkable  for  intellectual 
acquirements,  Mrs.  Du  Bose  has  been  much  favored  in  procuring  an 
early  and  thorough  cultivation.  One  of  her  brothers,  Rev.  William 
C.  Richards,  is  not  only  widely  known  as  a  popular  editor  and  writer, 
but  is  also  the  author  of  the  "Shakspeare  Calendar.**  Another  bro- 
ther, T.  Addison  Richards,  of  New  York,  the  poet  and  artist,  is  the 
principal  of  the  "School  of  Design  for  Women,**  established  within 
the  walls  of  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 

In  her  elegant  home,  where  unpretending  pie^  and  domestic  love 
are  combined  with  refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  seen  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings, and  where  the  patter  of  children's  feet  is  heard,  and  their 
happy  laugh  echoes  through  its  walls,  Mrs.  Du  Bose  forms  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  a  circle  of  friends,  as  well  as  that  of  home,  and  wears 
with  equally  charming  grace  the  triple  name  of  wife,  mother,  and 
author.  ifer. 
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LOULA  KENDALL  ROGERa 

LEOLA,  a  Trell-known  nam  deplume^  falls  on  the  ear  softly,  muai- 
callj,  ''as  if  the  verj  personification  of  that  ideality  which  ex- 
tracts inspiration  from  the  whispering  wind,  the  song  of  birds,  the 
blush  of  flowers,  the  lightning's  flash,  and  the  thunder's  roar." 

Aliss  Kendall  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  of 
Alaoon.  In  the  home  of  her  childhood,  a  charming  country-seat  in 
Upson  County,  Ga.,  there  are  so  many  lovely  spots  in  her  native 
county,  so  many  ''glen  echoes'*  where  one  might  imagine  her  a 
nymph  "  calling  to  sister  spirits  of  the  greenwood,"  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  gift  of  poesy  is  hers. 

Her  ancestors  were  from  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  probably  no 
family  whose  authentic  history  can  be  more  closely  traced  through 
every  period  of  the  annals  of  that  State.  Her  great-great-grand- 
father, who  signed  his  name  Joseph  Lane,  Jr.,  as  far  back  as  1727* 
died  at  his  residence  on  the  Roanoke,  in  177&  His  youngest  son, 
Jesse  Lane,  emigrated  to  Wilkes,  near  Oglethorpe  County,  Gra.,  and 
his  descendants  are  dispersed  through  all  the  Western  and  Southern 
States;  Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1860,  and  ex-Governor  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  being  among  the  number.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
John  Hart,  son  of  Nancy  Hart,  the  famous  heroine  of  the  Broad 
River  Settlement,  and  one  of  his  grand-daughters  was  wife  of  Judge 
Colquitt,  Senator  from  Georgia  in  1847.  Thus  brought  into  close  re- 
lationship with  many  of  the  highest  families  of  the  South,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  inherited  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  prompted  them 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  however  great,  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  introduce  her  in  a  more  acceptable  man- 
ner than  by  inserting  here  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written 
by  her  without  any  thought  of  its  publication,  (1862.)  Speaking  of 
herself,  she  says: 

"  I  hare  always  been  a  child  of  nature  and  lover  of  poetry  ever  dnce  I 
can  remember,  though  it  is  pleasure  enoufrh  for  me  to  lurk  among  flowers,  to 
listen  to  thdr  heart-voices, .  and  remidn  tilaU  while  drinking  with  intoxicat- 
ing  delight  the  sweets  of  hi  more  gifted  worshlppeni.  Occasionally  I  cannol 
resist  an  inclination  to  snatch  my  own  little  harp  from  its  fiivorite  bed  of 
violeto ;  but  its  rustic  strains  are  simple,  and  not  worthy  of  being  pkced 
among  the  productions  of  those  whose  gifted  pens  have  gained  for  them  a 
2S  177  , 
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reputation  more  endoiing  than  ^Id.  Hj  first  poem  was  written  at  eight 
jears  of  age,  a  giaod  attempt^  whJdi  mamma  careftilly  preserred.  At  dream* 
ing  fourteen,  I  went  to  Blontpelier  Institnte,  onoe  under  the  tupervition  of 
Bishop  Elliott,  and  its  fairy  groves,  sparkling  streams,  and  'moonlit  pa* 
Isces'  grew  more  dear  when  I  fancied  them  the  abode  of  viewleM  beings  who 
told  me  of  all  things  holy  and  beautiful  My  composiUon-book  was  filled 
with  wild,  weird  imagery,  and  the  geometrical  figures  on  my  slate  frequently 
alternated  with  impromptu  verses,  which  are  still  kept  as  souvenirs  of  that 
dear  old  place.  Two  years  in  Macon  College  (where  prosaical  studies  and 
life's  sterner  realities  crossed  my  path)  almost  obliterated  the  silly  dream  of 
my  childhood;  a  dream  of  fame^  which  now  has  utterly  departed,  for  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  pursue  a  shadow  so  far  beyond  my  reach.  I  write  for 
those  who  love  me — that  is  all ;  but  if  these  wUd  flowers,  gathered  among 
the  hills  and  streams  of  my  native  land  ^  these  untutored  voices  that  speak 
to  me  from  eadi  nestling  leaf,  are  able  to  dispel  one  single  cloud  among  the 
many  that  overshadow  our  country,  I  have  no  right  to  withhold  them* 

**  There  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  our  bright  Southland ;  but,  under  the  sunlight 
of  prosperity,  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  out  In  all  its  strength." 

Of  these  **  wild  flowers  and  these  untutored  voices  '*  we  shall  have 
but  little  to  say,  preferring  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  She 
writes  prose  and  poetry  with  equal  facility,  and  her  letters  are  models 
of  literary  composition;  for  here  she  expresses  herself  with  that  gen* 
tie  warmth  and  modest  freedom  that  characterizes  her  conversation. 
As  Mrs.  LeVert  somewhere  expresses  it:  *' She  seems  to  dip  her  pen 
in  her  own  soul  and  write  of  its  emotions.**  In  company  she  is  plain 
and  unassuming,  being  wholly  free  from  pedantry  and  pretension ;  and 
ret  she  possesses  great  enthusiasm  of  character  —  the  enthusiasm  de- 
scribed by  Madame  De  StaiM,  as  "  God  within  us,  the  love  of  the  good, 
tbe  holy,  and  the  beautifuL** 

^Leola"  was  quite  a  student,  and  accomplished  much,  though  her 
advancement  would  probably  have  been  greater  had  she  possessed 
each  a  literary  guide  and  friend  as  6.  D.  Prentice  was  to  Amelia 
Welby.  But,  as  has  been  said  of  another,  when  we  consider  the  great 
disadvantages  she  must  have  labored  under  on  an  isolated  plantation, 
far  from  public  libraries,  and  far  from  social  groups  of  literary  labor- 
ers and  artists,  it  seems  to  us  that  her  writings  reveal  tbe  aspirations 
of  a  richly  endowed  genius  and  the  marks  of  a  good  culture. 

**  Leola  *'  is  also  exceedingly  domestic,  being,  as  she  says,  gifted  with 
^  a  ta:5te  for  the  tvbdaniial  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  life ; "  a  proof  that 
poetry  and  the  larder  are  not  always  separate  companions,  but  may 
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exist  together  on  very  amicable  terms.  The  productions  of  "  Leola  " 
consist  of  fugitive  pieces  dashed  off  under  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, many  of  them  being  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
We  would  •*  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down  to  dissect  the  bird  whose 
song  has  charmed  us,  as  to  break  upon  the  wheel  of  criticism  poems 
springing  so  much  from  the  heartrude  of  the  author.** 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Miss  Kendall  has  become  the  wife  of  Dr. 
C.  Rogers,  and  lives  near  Thomaston,  Upson  County,  Georgia. 

1S6S. 


THE  HEALING  FOUNTAIN.* 


"A  nnmclcss  unrett  ur|^d  mt  forward ;  bat  whither  should  I  go ?  My  loadstan  were 
blotted  out:  in  that  canopj  of  grim  ftre  ehone  no  ttar.  I  was  alone,  alone! .  A  feeling  I 
had  that  there  was  and  muH  be  somewhere  a  Healing  Fountain.  From  the  depths  of 
my  own  heart  it  called  to  me.  Forward !  The  winds,  and  the  streams,  and  aU  nature 
sounded  to  me,  Forward  I "  —  Carltle's  Sartor  Beaartut^ 

On,  on  she  wandered  all  alone,  o*er  deserts  vast  and  dim, 
No  hopeful  ray  to  light  the  gloom,  no  spiritHsoothing  hymn ; 
The  wearied  heart  no  goal  had  found,  all  dark  the  future  seem'd; 
"There  must  be  rest  domewhere,"  she  cried,  and  nought  the  toil  deem'd. 

Black  shadows  clung  around  the  heart  once  filled  with  childlike  trust, 
And  tempters  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Thy  spirit  is  hut  dust/  " 
Then  she  long'd  to  know,  poor  orphan  child,  if  in  another  sphere 
She  ne'er  must  meet  with  Lilly,  to  dwell  forever  there  T      ' 

If  the  spirit's  voice  must  ever  cease,  with  life's  dull  care  and  pain ; 
If  the  midnight  toil,  her  searches  for  Egeria's  fount  were  vain  T 
Beulah  I  thy  childhood's  sacred  haunts  are  truthful  guides  for  thee; 
There  rove  at  twilight's  solemn  hour,  and  lowly  bend  the  knee. 

Yon  lofty  mountain's  gilded  height  looks  upward  to  the  sky. 
E'en  Nature's  simplest  voices  tell  the  soul  can  never  die: 
Then  leave  thy  desert  vast  and  dim,  where  erring  feet  have  trod; 
Each  streamlet  here,  each  bud  and  flower  will  speak  to  thee  of  Qodl 

But  onward  still,  0  child  of  toil  I  by  storm  and  tempest  tossed ; 
Thy  burning  feet  are  w*andering  on,  till  childhood's  fidth  is  lost! 
The  scorching  beam  of  summer  sun  poor  Hsgar  scarce  could  bear. 
With  no  fount  to  slake  her  fever^thirst^  no  waters  gurgling  there^ 

•  Written  alter  leadiag  «  Benlah,"  18&9. 
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TOi  words  of  confidence  and  trust  Her  parching  lips  express'd; 
Then  jojfullj  an  angel  came,  and  gave  her  peaeelbl  rest: 
So  Beulah  might  hare  fonnd  the  halm  to  lighten  trerj  care*> 
A  spring  to  heal  her  aching  heart— hj  strong  and  earnest  prayer. 

The  Healing  Fountain !    Pure  and  hright  those  ripples  near  ns  gleam ; 
We  need  not  roam  o'er  hnming  sands  to  quaff  its  crystal  stream : 
Its  whispering  music  oft  we  hear,  a  star  shines  from  ahoTC^ 
Illaming  all  with  holy  light— that  star  is  Heaven's  lore. 


EMilA  MOFFETT  WYNNR 

CRAGFO^T  18  the  title  of  a  neat,  unpretending  volume,  from  the 
publishing  house  of  Blelock  &  Co.,  New  York,  issued  in  1867. 

The  title-page  stated  that  the  book  was  by  '*a  young  Southern 
ladj."  It  was  the  first  production  of  Emma  AL  Wynne,  of  Columbus, 
Georgia. 

Like  the  majority  of  Southern  books,  ''Cragfont"  has  been  indis- 
criminately praised  by  well-meaning  but  injudicious  friends,  whereas 
true  criUcism,  while  it  might  pain  for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  assist 
the  youthful  dibtUante  on  the  field  of  literature. 

"Oagfont"  is  a  book  of  promise.  From  the  remarks  of  two  readers 
of  this  book,  we  cull  the  criticisms  we  give. 

A  writer  in  '^  Scott's  Magazine,"  of  Atlanta, 
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Not  sustaining  carping  Zoilns  in  his  ill-nature,  we  think,  with  another, 
upon  whose  brow  the  greenest  of  lanrel  is  still  triumphantly  worn,  that '  to 
point  out  too  particularly  the  beauties  of  a  work  is  to  admit  tacitly  that 
these  beanties  are  not  wholly  admirable.'  '  Cragfont'  is  not  without  errors, 
such  as  all  young  writers  are  betrayed  into ;  but  the  flashings  of  genius  so 
%ni»ible  throughout  the  book  overshadow  and  outweigh  the  faults,  which,  after 
all,  are  only  the '  peccadilloes  of  the  muse.'  The  plot  of  the  book  is  finely 
conceived,  the  invention  strong  and  rigorous,  while  imagination,  that  primaiy 
and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  writer,  like  the  toach  of  Midas,  gilded  eveiy 
object  that  presented  itsell  The  style  is  classical  and  elegant.  The  author 
seems  to  excel  in  the  delineatiion  of  female  character.  They  are  all  particu- 
larly fine  and  well  sustained. 

''The  heroine^  Isabel  Orattan,  never  grows  commonplace^  while  the  gay« 
sprightly  Lizzie  Armor  wisely  refhdns  from  attempting  a  part  too  heaTy» 
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"  While  dealing  In  classical  lore  and  untiqnitics,  perhaps,  a  little  too  freely, 
there  is  a  depth  of  tenderness  and  pathos  running  through  the  whole,  that 
would  tell  at  once  it  came  from  a  woman's  heart.'' 

A  lady  criticizes  "Cragfont"  thus: 

**  In  tlie  first  place,  I  began  at  the  beginning  and  read  the  title-page.  The 
little  quotation  from  Cousin,  and  the  longer  one  from  Mrs.  Browning,  each 
came  in  for  a  share  of  study.  I  knew  that  these  mottoes  contain  frequently 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter  which  follows;  and  so  would  I  do  'Cragfont' 
justice,  and  read  these  too.  The  second  contained  a  hint  which  I  resolved 
to  profit  by  — to 

'"Gloriously  forget  oanelrei,  snd  plange 
Soul  forward  into  tbo  book's  profoand.' 

« 

Very  profound  I  hare  proved  it — that  is,  some  parts  of  it  The  fair  author 
evidently  admires  Miss  *  Beulah '  Evans,  and  follows  hard  after  the  celes-  [ 

tial  flights  of  that  learned  lady.  The  title  is  not  appropriate;  it  might  just 
as  well  be  styled  New  Orleans,  or  New  York,  since  the  scenes  are  laid  prin- 
cipally in  these  two  cities,  and  'Cragfont'  only  appears  briefly  in  two 
chapters.  This  'ancestral  mansion'  b  a  *  stylish'  country  residence  for 
an  American;  but  perhaps  in  Tennessee  they  do  live  in  'turreted  castles^' 
and  perhaps  they  have  ''rooks'  in  Tennessee,  also.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  ornithology  of  that  State,  but  I  had  an  idea  rooks  were  confined  to 
England.  However,  this  may  be  merely  a  'poetic  license'  to  prove  the 
unmistakable  and  indisputable  aristocracy  of  our  hero,  as  rooks  are  supposed 
to  favor  with  their  presence  only  the  ancien  rtgime. 

" '  Cragfont '  contains  a  variety  of  information,  and  a  variety  of  languages, 
and  a  series  of  essays  or  dissertations  on  various  subjects  are  scattered 
through  the  book.  It  exhibits  talent  and  promise  of  future  excellence;  but, 
in  itself,  is  hardly  a  successful  novel  or  book  of  essays  —  a  'half-way  per- 
formance.' The  writer,  we  feel  confident^  will  yet  make  a  worthy  offering 
to  Southern  literature." 

• 

Tlie  author  of  "  Cragfont,**  Mrs.  Emma  MoflTett  Wynne,  was  bom 
in  Alabama,  in  1844.  Her  father,  Major  Henry  Moffett,  removed  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  a  beautiful  city  on  the  bonks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  be- 
fore she  had  completed  her  fourth  year.  She  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  her  steps  first  directed  in  the  paths  of  learning  by  the  accoro-  * 

plished  and  talented  authoress,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  under  whose  i 

tuition  she  was  placed  at  the  age  of  five  years.  i 

In  her  fifteenth  year^  she  went  to  the  well-known  Patapsco  Female  \ 

Institute,  near  Baltimore,  entered  at  once  the  senior  class,  and  gradu- 
ated the  following  year  with  much  honor  to  herself,  receiving  a  gold 
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medal  for  profidency  in  Frenclu  The  following  fiill  of  1860  she  spent 
in  New  York,  at  the  Spingler  Institute,  perfecting  herself  in  moaie, 
French,  Italian,  etc.  Owing  to  the  ''sUte  of  the  countrj/'  she  re- 
tamed  home  eariy  in  the  spring,  (1861.) 

During  the  war,  she  occasionally  contributed  to  the  **  Field  and 
Fireside,'*  published  at  Augusta,  under  the  nam  deplume  of  "Lola." 

She  was  married  in  May,  1864,  to  Major  V.  W.  Wynne. 

Mn.  Wynne,  being  young,  with  native  talent  and  habits  of  study, 
will,  without  doubt,  enrich  the  literary  world  with  many  productions 
of  rare  merit  She  has  recently  published  an  historical  romance  in 
some  way  connected  with  Maximilian,  the  late  Emperor  of  Mexico— 
a  tragic  subject  well  suited  to  her  pen— entitled  "The  Crown  Jewels.'* 

In  personal  appearance,  Mrs.  Wynne  is  exceedingly  prepossessing ; 
and  this,  combined  with  an  elegance  and  Tivacity  of  manner,  renders 
her  both  attractive  and  fascinating, 
isrt. 


LIFE'S  MISSION. 


The  mission  of  life  b  not  always  lofty,  yet  the  doty  of  its  accomplishment 
is  none  the  less  imperative.  The  account  Is  required  of  the  one  talent  as 
anrely  as  of  the  five.  The  mountain  is  too  steep  and  rugged  save  for  men  of 
stem  mould ;  yet  in  the  valley  the  fields  **  are  waiting  for  thelaborcis.**  How 
mistaken  is  the  rc&soner  who  would  reserve  to  the  sterner  sex  all  those  feel- 
ings of  ambition,  the  reaching  upward  for  higher  and  holier  things  I  How 
many  of  gentler  natures  have  felt  the  unsatisfied  longing  for  more  knowl* 
edge,  more  power  over  their  own  minds  I  When  we  go,  with  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  Jean  Ingelow,  throngh  all  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  their  songs,  we  feel  that  within  our  hearts  whole  vol- 
umes of  sweet  poetry  exist ;  the  power  to  word  it  alone  is  wanting.  Just  as 
those  we  love  so  dearly  are  never  in  this  life  quite  near  enough  to  us ;  we 
would  have  them  closer —  heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul;  this  mortal  body  stands 
between.  In  our  dreaming  of  the  other  world,  we  sometimes  think  that  per- 
haps by  our  joy  there  will  be  these  yearnings  satisfied ;  the  spell  of  silence  will 
be  broken,  and  our  own  poetry,  sweet,  beautiful,  heavenly,  will  fill  our  hearts. 


ANNIE  R.  BLOUNT. 

]l  TISS  BLOUNT  is  a  native  of  Richmond  County,  Va.  She  com- 
XfJL  menced  writing  for  her  own  pleasure  and  amusement  at  an  early 
age,  and  many  of  her  juvenile  productions  appeared  in  print  under 
various  signatures. 

She  graduated  at  Madison  Female  College,  Madison,  Ga.,  with  the 
very  highest  honors  the  institution  could  confer ;  the  president  stating 
to  the  trustees  and  audience  that  she  was  the  most  perfect  scholar  he 
had  ever  graduated. 

After  her  graduation,  although  very  young,  Bliss  Blount  assumed 
the  editorial  conduct  of  a  literary  paper,  which,  under  her  auspices, 
rapidly  grew  into  public  favor,  and  was  widely  circulated.  Miss 
Blount,  besides  being  literary  editress  of  the  **  Bainbridge  Argus,^ 
(which  position  she  held  for  two  years,)  contributed  to  other  Southern 
literary  journals.  She  received  a  prize  offered  by  a  literary  paper 
published  in  Newbem,  N.  C,  for  **  the  best  story  by  any  American 
writer.** 

Mr.  T.  A.  Burke,  then  editor  of  the  **  Savannah  Newg,**  thus  al- 
luded to  her  success:  * 

"  An  examining  committee,  composed  of  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  the  eminent 
novelist,  Rev.  B.  Craven,  President  of  the  Normal  College,  N,  C,  and  John  R 
Thompson,  editor  of  the '  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  have  awarded  the  first 
prize,  a  one-hundred-dolbir  gold  medal,  to  '  Jenny  Woodbine,'  aluu  Miss 
Annie  R.  Blount^  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  'for  the  best  story,'  to  be  published  in  a 
Southern  paper.  We  know  Miss  Blount  well,  and  her  success  as  a  writer, 
both  of  prose  and  verse,  is  what  her  decided  talent  induced  ns  to  expect 
She  is  young — probably  the  youngest  writer  of  any  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try. North  or  South  —  and,  with  proper  study  and  care,  she  has  much  to  ex- 
pect in  the  future.'* 

This  story,  "The  Sisters,"  was  printed  in  1859,  in  tiie  "^  Newbem 
Gazette.'*    Miss  Blount  has  received  numerous  prizes  for  poems  and 

novelettes,  offered  by  various  papers.    In  the  summer  of ,  she  was 

invited  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Le  Vert  College,  Talbotton,  Ga, 
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to  deliver  an  original  poem  at  thdr  annual  commencement    An  en- 
thuaiasUc  gentleman,  in  a  notice  of  the  ^Commencement,''  aayt: 

"  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  large  audience  to  listen  to  a  poem  from  MIm 
Annie  R  Blount,  of  Augusta.  Her  subject  seemed  to  be,  'The  Tower  of 
Woman/  The  reading  elicited  extraordinary  interest  •  •  .  •  It  is  im- 
possible  for  me  to  gire  any  just  idea  of  the  poem,  and  I  will  condude  by 
saying,  if  I  am  ever  called  to  the  battle-field,  I  want  the  fair  author  to  be 
there  to  read  the  concluding  lines  at  the  head  of  my  column.'* 

The  next  summer.  Miss  Blount  delivered  a  poem  at  the  "  College 
Temple"  Commencement,  Kewnan,  Ga.  After  the  reading  of  the 
poem,  the  faculty  of  College  Temple  conferred  on  her  the  degree  of 
^'Mistreaof  Arts.'' 

In  1860,  Miss  Blount  collected  her  poems  and  printed  them  in  a 
book.  The  volume  was  dedicated  to  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
under  whose  ^dndly  auspices  it  was  published.  Considering  the  un* 
settled  state  of  the  Umes,  the  book  sold  well,  and  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  press.  The  following  notice  of  the  volume  is  from  the 
pen  of  that  graceful  writer,  Miss  C.  W.  Barber,  then  editress  of  the 
**  Southern  Literary  Companion '' : 

**  While  looking  over  some  book-shelves  in  our  new  home,  the  other  day, 
we  came,  unexpectedly,  across  a  volume  of  Miss  Blount's  poems.  We  had 
never  seen  the  book  before,  and  sat  down  at  once  '  to  read,^to  ponder,  and  to 
dream.'  Annie  Blount  has,  in  this  unassuming  volume,  established  her 
right  to  the  laurel-wreath.  She  may  now  lay  her  hand  confidently  upon  it, 
and  few  will  dispute  her  right  to  its  possession.  We  were  not  prepared  to 
find  80  many  gems  in  so  small  a  casket ;  we  did  not  know  that  so  sweet  a 
bird  carolled  amid  the  magnolia  groves  of  the  South. 

''liCtitia  E.  Landon  won  for  herself  a  deathless  fame  in  England  and 
America.  Wherein  are  her  poems  so  greatly  superior  to  Miss  Blonntfs? 
Both  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  varied  emotions  of  the  human  heart;  some- 
times it  is  hopeful,  sometimes  disappointed  love  that  they  sing  about  At 
Annie  Blount's  age,  Letitia  Landon  had  certainly  written  nothing  sweeter, 
deeper,  or  in  any  respect  better  than  this  volume  of  poems  contains.  Before 
she  died  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  she  had,  of  course,  gone  through  a  wider 
range  of  experience  than  Annie  Blount  has  yet  done,  and  every  phase  of 
human  llf^  develops  in  us  all  some  latent  power.  But,  even  in  her  lass 
poem— an  address  to  the  'North  Star,'  written  only  a  few  hours  before  her 
death — there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  following,  which  we  copy  firom  Miss 
Blonnt^s  Poem  entitled, '  The  Evening  Star ' ; 
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"*  Where  dwclleat  thou,  my  yonng  heart's  chosen  onct 
What  glorious  star  can  claim  thee  as  its  own? 
If  it  be  true  that  when  the  spirit  flies 
Trom  earth  it  nestles  in  the  starlit  skies, 
AMiat  orb  is  brightened  by  thy  radiant  facef 
Methinks  in  yonder  Evening  Star  I  trace 
The  light  which  circled  o'er  the  brow  I  loTe^ 
And  fixed  my  wayward  heart  on  things  above. 


Sweet  Evening  Star,  brighter  than  aU  the  rest^ 

Thou  art  the  star  my  infancy  loved  best ; 

And  still  the  fancy-dream  my  bosom  swells, 

That  there,  with  thee,' my  loved  one's  spirit  dwells: 

I'll  dasp  the  dear  ddnsion  to  ^y  breast^ 

That  it  may  quell  this  wild  and  vague  unrest^ 

And  though  from  native  land  I  wander  far, 

I  '11  turn  to  thee  with  love,  bright  Evening  Star.'  "* 

AFiss  Blount  resides  with  her  brother  in  Augusta,  Qa. 
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UNDEB  THE  LAMPLIGHT. 

▲  PRIZB  TOBK. 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  oome^ 

Figures,  one,  two,  three; 
A  restless  mass  moves  on  and  on. 
Like  waves  on  a  stormy  sea. 
Lovers  wooing, 
Billing  and  cooing. 
Heedless  of  the  warning  old. 
Somewhere  in  uncouth  rhyme  told, 

That  old  Time,  Love's  en^my, 
Makes  the  warmest  heart  grow  cold. 
See  how  fond  the  maiden  leaneth 
On  that  strong  encircling  arm. 
While  her  timid  heart  is  beating 
Near  that  other  heart  so  warm; 
Downcast  are  her*  modest  glances^ 
Filled  her  heart  with  pleasant  fimdeL 
Clasp  her,  lover  I — clasp  her  closer — 
Time  the  winner,  thou  the  loser  1 
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He  wittiteal 
From  her  spftrUing  eje  its  brigbtnMi^ 
From  ber  step  iti  native  lightoeM; 

Or,  perchaoee^ 
Ere  another  year  has  fled. 
Then  may'st  see  her  pale  and  dead. 
TnisUng  maiden  1 
Heart  lore-laden, 
Thon  may'st  learn 
That  the  lip  which  breathed  so  softly 

Told  to  thee  a  honeyed  lie; 
That  the  heart  now  beating  near  thee 
Oaye  to  thee  no  ibnd  return^- 
Learn — and  die! 

Under  the  lamplight^  watch  them  comc^  - 

FigoreSy  one,  two,  three; 
The  moon  is  np,  the  stars  are  oot^ 
And  hnrrying  crowds  I  see—* 
Some  with  sorrow 
Of  the  morrow 

Thinking  bitterly; 
Why  grief  borrow? 
Some  that  morrow 
Ne'er  shall  live  to  see. 
Which  of  sll  this  crowd  shall  God 

Sammon  to  his  court  to-night? 
Which  of  these  many  feet  haye  trod 

These  streets  their  last?    Who  first  shall  press 
The  floor  that  shines  with  diamonds  bright? 
To  whom  of  all  this  throng  shall  Ml 
The  bitter  lot^ 
To  hear  the  rightoons  Judge  pronounce; 
''Depart,  ye  cnrsed — I  know  ye  notl** 
Oh  I  startling  question  I — whof 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  oome^ 

Faces  fidr  to  see— 
Some  that  pierce  your  very  sool 
With  thrilling  intensity: 
Cold  and  ragged. 
Lean  and  haggard— 
Godl  what  miseryl  . 
See  them  watch  yon  rich  brocade^ 
'By  their  toiling  fingers  mads^ 
With  the  ^es  of  porerty. 
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Doet  the  tempter  whisper  now: 
"Such  majbe  thine  ownl"— bat  kamf 
Sell  thy  woman's  Tirtue^  wr^ch. 
And  the  price  that  it  will  fetch 
Is  a  silken  robe  as  fine — 
Gems  that  glitter — hearts  that  shine-* 
But  pause^  reflect! 
Ere  the  storm  shall  o'er  thee  roll. 
Ere  thy  sin  spurns  all  control — 
Though  with  jewels  bright  bedecked. 
Thou  wilt  lose  thy  self-respect; 
All  the  good  will  spurn  thy  touch. 
As  if  'twere  an  adder's  stingy 
And  the  price  that  it  will  bring 
li  a  ruined  eoull 
God  protect  thee — keep  thee  righ^ 
Lonely  wanderer  of  the  night! 

Under  the  lamplight^  watch  them  come— 

Youth  with  spirits  light; 
His  handsome  face  I'm  sure  doth  make 
Some  quiet  household  bright. 
Yet  where  shall  this  lover. 
This  son,  this  brother, 
Hide  his  head  to-night? 
Where  the  bubbles  swim 
On  the  wine-cup's  brim; 
Where  the  song  rings  out 
Till  the  moon  grows  dim; 
Where  congregate  the  knave  and  fool,        ^ 
To  graduate  in  vice's  schooL 
Oh !  turn  back,  youth  I 
Thy  mother's  prayer 
Rings  in  thy  ear— 

Let  sinners  not 
Entice  thee  there. 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come^ 

The  gay,  the  blithe,  the  free; 
And  some  with  a  look  of  anguished  paia 
T  would  break  your  heart  to  see. 
Some  from  a  marriage^ 

Altar,  and  priest; 
Some  from  a  death-bed, 
Some  from  a  feast; 
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Some  from  a  den  of  erime,  and  soma 

Hnrrying  on  to  a  bappj  liome; 

Some  bowed  down  with  age  and  woe^ 

Praying  meekly  mm  they  go; 
Othen — whose  friends  and  honor  are  gono^ 
To  sleep  all  night  on  the  parement  stone; 
And  losing  all  btit  shame  and  pride^ 
Be  found  in  the  morning  a  snidde. 
Rapidly  moves  the  gliding  throng-^ 
List  the  laughter,  jest^  and  song. 
Poverty  treads 
On  the  heds  of  wealth; 

Near  robnst  health. 
Grief  hows  down 
Its  weary  head; 
Crime  skulks  on 
With'  a  cat'Hke  trewL 
Touih  and  beauty,  age  and  pain  — 
Vice  and  virtue  form  the  train-* 
Miseiy,  happiness,  side  by  side; 
Those  who  had  best  in  childhood  died, 
dose  to  the  good— on  they  go. 
Some  to  joy,  and  some  to  woe. 
Under  the  lamplight— 
Watch  them  glide, 
On  like  the  waves  of  a  swelling  sea. 
On,  on,  on  to  Eternity. 


MARIA  J.  WESTMORELAND. 

MARIA  ELIZABETH  JOURDAN  is  the  third  child  and  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  Warren  Jourdan  and  Mary  J.  Thornton,  his 
wife — all  Georgians.  Mrs.  Jourdan,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifty-four  years, 
has  in  preparation  a  practical  **  Cookery  Book,**  which  will  be  pecu- 
Harlj  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  and  inexperienced  housekeepers. 
With  ]&Iaria  Jourdan;  music  was  a  passion.  Having  been  so  fortn- 
nate  as  to  have  always  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  skilful  masters,  she 
became  a  proficient  in  the  art,  and,  unlike  most  married  ladies,  she 
has  never  given  up  her  favorite  amusement,  but  devotes  much  time  to 
familiariring  hersdf  with  the  various  operas. 
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Mi58  Jourdan*8  alma  mater  is  the  Baptist  College  located  at  La  Grange 

—  as  it  is  also  that  of  her  not  less  gifted  sister,  Mrs.  Madeline  T. 
Bryan,  who  writes  charmingly,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  completion  of  her  seventeenth  birthday,  Maria  Jourdan 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta,  where  she 
resides.  During  the  war,  Mrs.  Westmoreland  composed  two  very 
creditable  dramas,  which  were  entitled  ''The  Soldier's  Wife"  and  ''The 
Soldier's  Trials,"  and  were  performed  at  the  Atlanta  Athenaeum. 
The  proceeds  of  the  plays  were  donated  to  the  destitute  wives  and 
children  of  those  Atlantians  who  were  in  the  Virginia  army. 

Mrs.  Westmoreland  has  a  talent  for  essay  writing  and  reviews.  Her 
reviews  of  Owen  Meredith's  "  Lucille"  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "Aurora 
Leigh  "  caused  many  to  read  those  poems  who  would  never  have  had 
that  pleasure  but  for  the  rapturous  praise  pronounced  by  her  upon 
these  poems.  She  contributed  to  "Scott's  Monthly"  characteristic 
essays  —  conversational  in  style,  abounding  in  humor,  wit,  and  satire 

—  under  the  signature  of  "  Mystery," 

ilrs.  Westmoreland  has  ready  for  the  press  a  novel,  to  be  published 
anonymously.  She  also  contemplates  publishing  her  "  Essays "  in  a 
gala  suit  of  '*  bluc^  and  gold*' 

AUaata,  1869. 


THE  UNATTAINABLE. 

That  indefinable  longing — that  hopeless  yearning  after  what  we  have  not 
—  that  craving  of  the  human  heart  which  is  never  satisfied — that  irrepress- 
ible desire  to  go  forth  into  the  Invisible — to  live  in  the  ideal,  forgetting 
and  forgotten — to  roam  from  star  to  star,  from  system  to  system,  only  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  the  unseen  spirits  that  dwell  in  this  imaginary  world  I 
Twelve  hours  of  such  existence  were  worth  a  whole  lifetime  tamely  spent  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  I  We  are  taught  that  reason  and  judgment 
are  more  to  be  desired  and  cultivated  than  all  the  other  mental  faculties, 
while  imagination  is  the  least  desirable,  and,  if  indulged  in,  produces  a  list* 
less  inertia,  which  erects  an  ideal  standard  of  life,  leading  us  into  untold 
vagaries  and  idiosyncrasies.    But^  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning: 

«<If  kM4s 
Thftt  bold  ft  rbjtlmito  thovflit  mutt  aeht  perforoi^ 
Por  my  part,  I  «hooM  h— diebtj.* 

So,  if  imagination,  on  this  j€  ne  tali  gwd^  can  carry  ns  b^ond  fhis  "vale 
of  tears  " — can  stop  for  a  moment  Ixion's  fatal  wheel — can  make  Tantalum 
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in  spite  of  his  thirat^  essay  hb  efibrts  for  water — then  give  ns  the  ideal --^ let 
ns  dwell  in  the  imaginary.  First  let  us  consider — what  are  we  horn  for? 
A  pnrpose.  What  do  we  live  for? — vainly  pursuing  that  will-o'-the-wisp, 
Happiness^  which,  while  we  grasp  it,  glides  through  our  fingers,  and  is  gone. 
We  die — hoping  to  reach  heaven.  Since  Adam's  expulsion  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  human  nature,  in  every  age,  in  every  dime,  and  under  all  circom* 
stances,  has  been  the  same.  Empires  have  risen  and  fallen — men  tempted 
and  overcome  —  women  flattered  and  betrayed  —  martyrs  in  every  cause 
have  perished  on  -the  rack  and  at  the  stake.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  it 
all?  Is  it  not  that  uncontrollable  desire  to  "o'erteap  our  destinies,**  and 
penetrate  the  realms  of  the  unknown?  We  are  undoubtedly  bom  to  fill 
some  niche  in  the  great  walls  of  the  world ;  but  where  that  vacancy  is^  few 
of  us  discover  until  too  late,  or,  having  found,  still  fewer  go  to  work  in  real 
earnest  to  fulfil  their  allotted  destinies.  That  ''life  is  real,  life  b  earnest,'*' 
too  few  of  us  appredate;  and  that  we  are  all  rather  blindly  following  some 
phantom,  some  ideal  of  the  soul,  b  too  palpably  true  to  be  controverted. 
There  b  implanted  in  every  human  breast^  with  any  aspiration  at  all,  a 
heart-felt  craving  that  will  not  be  stilled — a  something  that  preys  upon  our 
very  lives  as  the  vulture  upon  the  vitals  of  Prometheus.  It  seeks  to  go 
beyond  our  present  life,  and  fain  would  pierce  the  dim  shades  of  futurity, 
hoping  to  find  in  its  winding  mazes  that  phantasm  which  did  not  reveal 
itself  in  the  past,  and  which  the  present  denies. 

These  phantoms  rise  up  from  the  shrine  of  ambition,  and  every  other  pas- 
sion to  which  mankind  are  prone.  Does  it  not  seem  strange^  that  with  all 
the  lights  of  the  past  before  us,  we  should  so  often  be  deluded?  Is  it  not 
stranger  still  that  we  should  trust  thb  ignU  fatuus^  knowing  it  has  lured  so 
many  unwary  pilgrims  to  destruction — these  spectres,  that  lead  us  blindly 
on,  and  elude  our  very  grasp  when  we  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  clasp  them? 
Each  individual  fandes  himself  the  fortunate  one  who  b  to  escape  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow — whose  bark  b  to  sail  upon  an  unruffled  sea,  pro- 
pelled by  propitious  gales — still  hoping  to  evade  the  fatal  whirlpool,  until  he 
is  irretrievably  lost  in  its  drcling  eddies.  Thb  "Wandering  Jew,"  thb 
restive  demon  b  never  at  ease.  Take  the  first  mentioned  of  these  phantoms 
— these  invisible  giants  that  crush  as  they  bear  vou  onward:  Ambition,  for 
example.  It  b  a  monster  of  frightful  mien,  a  fiend  incarnate,  which  sacri- 
fices everything  to  gain  its  ends.  It  heeds  not  the  cries  of  orphans,  nor  the 
prayers  of  widows.  It  sheds  with  wanton  hand  the  blood  of  the  brave,  and 
gazes  on  the  criminal  with  defiant  scorn.  It  snatches  from  men  their  monb, 
from  women  their  virtue.  It  turns  love  into  hate — rends  asunder  £unily 
ties — dbrupts  governments — toib  unceasingly  on,  ever  on,  and  levds  every- 
thing in  its  march  to  victory.  Argus-eyed,  it  watches  to  add  more  victims 
to  its  Ibt  The  night  b  engrossed  with  plots  which  the  day  shall  execute. 
\>^en,  at  last — having  forfeited  honor,  principle,  friends,  name,  and  every- 
thing worth  living  for — thb  proud  Ludfer  readies  the  topmost  round  of 
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the  ladder  of  fiune,  dragging  its  weary  lictinis  after  it^  we  find,  alasl  too 
late,  that  the  dream  of  oar  lives,  the  Ultima  TkuU  of  oor  hopes,  ''like  Dead- 
Sea  fruit,  turns  to  ashes  on  oar  lips.**  By  amhition,  angels  fell ;  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  poor,  frail  mortala  ahoald  win  where  seraphs  failed. 


TALXINO. 


What  shall  we  talk  about,  then? — and  how?  Everyone  has  felt  the 
power  of  words,  and  been  moved  to  tears  or  convulsed  with  laughter  by 
their  touching  pathos  or  ready  wit  The  charm  and  fiiscination  of  talking 
well  refines  and  polishes  men,  while  it  elevates  women.  How  delightfiil, 
ui>on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party,  to  have  some  one  present  who  can  relate 
an  anecdote,  repeat  a  poem,  propose  an  appropriate  toast,  or  sing  a  song!  It 
is  said  that  at  those  "dub"  parties  in  London,  years  ago,  where  the  most 
brilliant  wits  of  the  day  were  wont  to  assemble  to  enjoy  "a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul,"  the  participants  would  study  assiduously  their  speeches 
for  a  week  before  attending,  thereby  rendering  them  perfectly  sparkling. 
Of  course,  then,  the  ready  wit  and  unexpected  puns,  etc.,  would  but  increase 
their  brilliancy.  It  is  a  well-known  fiict  that  Sheridan  always  prepared 
himself  before  attending  those  parties,  at  which  he  would  meet  the  most 
polished  wits.  The  ''Noctes  Ambrosians"  of  Edinburgh  might  be  re- 
enacted  in  more  parts  of  the  world  than  one,  if  every  one  would  only  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  these  matters. 

But  the  "almighty  dollar"  is  the  carse,  the  Mephistopheles  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  even  now  I  can  hear  some  excessively  practical  person  exclaim- 
ing, "  What 's  the  use  of  it  ?  "  "  What  nill  it  pay  ?  "  Why,  the  use  of  it  is 
to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  and  make  that  life  which  is  but  a  span — a  troa- 
bled  dream  at  best — pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  If  it  does  not  pay  yoa, 
it  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  your  children.  Just  thinlr~how  much  more 
agreeable  life  would  pass,  should  the  whole  world  wear  its  "company  fiice" 
all  the  time,  instead  of  going  about  growling  and  scowling  about  everything! 
But,  while  you  must  cultivate  your  conversational  powers,  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  peculiar  charm  in  entertaining  lies  not  so  much  in  talking 
yourself  as  in  touching  upon  some  favorite  topic  of  the  person  addressed, 
and  in  listening  in  the  most  deferential  manner.  This  was  Madame  R6ca- 
mier's  forte.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  but  did  not  converse 
nearly  so  well  as  many  of  those  brilliant  women  of  Paris  during  her  day; 
but  she  possessed  sufficient  tact  to  touch  the  right  chord  in  others,  and,  with 
her  lovely  eyes  resting  upon  their  faces,  and  seemingly  drinking  in  every 
word  as  though  it  had  been  inspired,  she  entered  into  their  conversation  eon 
amore,  and  left  each  one  under  the  impression  that  he  was  her  beau  ideal  of 
manly  perfection.  Does  not  this  go  far  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  men 
love  pretty,  silly  women,  who  can  hand  them  their  slippers  and  robe  de 
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eAom&re;  and  draw  them  a  cop  of  tea,  ten  timet  more  than  they  do  an  Intel- 
lectnal  woman,  who  can  be  a  companion  for  them.  It  it  a  melancholy  fad 
that  highly  cnUirated  and  intellectual  women  only  call  into  existence  a 
kind  of  cold  admiration  from  the  other  aex ;  and  while  their  heartt  are 
breaking  and  longing  for  love  and  sympathy,  they  find  that  it  b  all  bettowe«l 
ap<m  tome  little  weak,  namby-pamby,  dependent  creature,  who  doet  not  nor 
Cannot  appredate  it^  And  thnt  time  flics  by  on  lightning  winga,  and  we 
stand  upon  the  very  brink  of  eternity  before  we  know  that  we  have  lived,  or 
understand  the  duties  and  demands  of  lift. 

Tlie  Countess  of  Bleasington  b  represented  at  a  great  talker,  but  so  spark- 
ling and  witty  that  she  always  drew  around  her  the  most  cultivated  and 
policed  men.  On  the  contrary,  while  Madame  deStaiil  is  conceded  to  have 
been  the  most  gifted  female  writer  who  ever  lived,  in  conversation  she  ha- 
rangued rather  than  entertained,  until,  intellectual  as  she  was,  the  men  would 
actually  fly  from  her.  Her  excessive  vanity  sometimes  placed  her  in  very 
ridiculous  poutions.  Everybody  b  familiar  with  the  story  of  herself  and 
Kapoleon,  when  she  asked  him  who  was  "  the  greatest  woman  in  France?  " 
and  hb  reply,  ^She  who  bears  the  most  children,  and  gives  to  France  the 
greatest  number  of  soldiers."  Her  vanity  led  her  to  suppose  that  the  Em* 
peror  would  say,  **  Why,  Madame  de  6ta<Sl,  of  course."  On  anofher  occa- 
sion she  and  Madame  Rtoimier  were  convening  with  Talleyrand ;  or,  to  use 
bis  own  expresnon,  he  was  ''  sitting  between  triV  and  beaut jf,"  Madame  de 
Stael  propounded  the  following  question :  **  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  if  Madame 
R^camier  and  yourself  and  myself  were  taking  a  littie  excursion  upon  the 
Sdn^  and  the  boat  were  to  capsize,  which  one  of  us  would  you  attempt  to 
reacue?  "  Like  a  genuine  Frenchman,  he  replied :  "  I  should  endeavor  to 
rescue  both."  A  little  piqued  at  hb  reply,  Madame  de  SiaJitl  said :  **  Well, 
yon  know  yon  would  have  some  preference ;  which  one  of  us  would  you 
aave?"  He  replied  again :  ''I  should  extend  a  hand  to  each  one."  Irri- 
tated beyond  concealment  thb  time,  liladame  de  6ta<Sl  said  angrily :  "  Tell 
me  I  which  one  would  you  rescue?  You  know  it  would  be  impossible  to 
save  both."  True  to  hb  French  nature,  Talleyrand  gallantly  replied :  "  You, 
who  know  everything,  Madame  dc  Stael,  should  know  that  also."  Thus  he 
extricated  himself  from  his  embarrassing  position  by  complimenting  (and 
justiy,  too)  her  intellect  Thb  b  a  specimen  of  ready  wit  which  is  rarely  found. 

Nothing  can  more  finely  portray  the  power  of  words  than  the  famous 
speech  of  Kapoleon  to  his  army,  just  preceding  the  batUe  of  the  Pyramids, 
in  which  he  said :  ^Soldiers!  from  those  summits  forty  centuries  contem- 
plate your  actions ! "  Do  yon  suppose  they  would  have  been  fired  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  which  made  them  conquering  heroes,  if  he 
had  said:  ^ Boys  I  that  hugepUe  of  rocks  are  gazing  at  you?"  Xeverl 
Then,  if  there  be  such  a  charm  and  fascination  in  conversing  well,  let  us  all 
ignore  that  which  b  vulgar  and  commonplace,  and  cultivate  to  the  highest 
eztentthe  ^'unruly  member,'* 


SINCERITY  m  TALKmO. 


MBS  MAMA  LOU  EVR 

WHAT  this  lady  has  published  has  attracted  attention,  and  gives 
promise  of  future  excellence  in  some  work  of  an  extended  char- 
acter. Miss  Eve  has  received  several  prizes  for  essays.  The  prize 
essay  furnished  to  **  Scott's  Magazine ''  in  1866,  entitled,  "  Thoughts 
about  Talking/'  was  very  readable. 

Miss  Eve  was  bom  at  Woodville,  near  Augusta,  6a.  She  has 
contributed  occasionally  articles  to  various  Georgia  journals,  and  has 
two  novels  in  manuscript,  which  may  never  delight  this  generation  of 
readers.  Writing,  with  her,  has  been  an  occasional  amusement  only. 
Her  residence  is  in  Richmond  County,  Ga.    .  f 
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And  apropos  of  the  foundations  of  talking,  there  is  also  an  old-fashioned       •  ^     I 

idea,  now  nearly  obsolete,  wnu  avom  change  tout  eelti,  that  they  should  rest  ] 

more  or  less  upon  truth  as  their  basis;  and  despite  all  theories  to  the  con-  { 

trary,  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  we  may  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  statements  that  are  made  to  us,  especially  upon  profesdons  of  es- 
teem or  r^aid.  ; 

We  all  carry  with  us  into  the  business  transactions  of  life  a  certain  alloy 
of  skepticism,  and  receive  each  statement  with  a  few  grains  of  allowance^  { 

not  feeling  bound  to  believe  that  each  flimsy  fabric  will  last  untU  we  are  tired 
of  it,  simply  because  told  so  by  the  obliging  shopkeeper;  but  in  the  sodal 
relations  of  life  there  are  some  things  that  we  would  like  to  receive  upon 
faith.  If  we  could  only  believe  all  the  pleasant  things  told  us  by  our  friends, 
what  a  charming  world  would  this  be !  And  when  our  particular  friend, 
Mre.  Honeydew,  tells  us  she  is  delighted  to  see  us,  have  we  any  right  to  ques- 
tion her  sincerity  merely  because  we  happened  to  overhear  her  say,  **  Those 
tiresome  people  again  7  "  We  had  no  business  to  hear  what  was  not  intended  \ 

for  us.  Why  should  we  go  peering  behind  the  scenes,  where  all  Is  so  fidr  and  \ 

specious  on  the  outside  T  j 

If  we  should  all  commence  telling  the  truth  at  once,  what  a  giand  smash*  | 

up  of  the  great  social  madiinel    What  a  severing  of  long-standing  friend- 
ships—  what  a  sundering  of  tiesl    Madam  Grundy  would  hang  heiself  ia  } 
26                                                                                       IW 
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despair.  If  I  ihoald  tell  1117  dear  friend,  Aramintay  that  her  new  bonnet  ia 
horrid — amply  becanae  she  asks  me  how  I  like  it,  and  that  is  mj  honest 
opinion — would  she  ever  speak  to  me  again  ?  Or  woald  yon  endure  the  pr^ 
senoe  of  the  man,  though  he  were  your  best  friend,  who  should  tell  you  that 
Toor  two-forty  nag  shuffles  in  his  gait?  Alas  I  which  of  us  would  not^  like 
True  Thomaa^  have  reAised  the  gift  of  the  "  lips  that  could  never  lie/'  t 

Yet^  let  us  not  linger  too  long  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  embroidery  frame^ 
picking  flaws  in  the  work,  but  only  see  to  it  that  our  fingers  weave  no  un* 
worthy  figures  on  the  canTsa. 

What  a  wonderful  thing,  after  all,  is  this  matter  of  talking !  AVords  — 
words  I  Deeds  are  as  nothing  to  them.  It  is  said  that  love  requires  pro*' 
fessiona — but  friendship  demands  prooft  in  the  form  of  actions.  But  was  it 
by  deeds  of  kindness  or  devotion  that  whimsical,  prating  old  Jack  FalstaiT 
BO  endeared  himself  to  the  heart  of  Prince  Hal  as  to  call  forth  that  most 
touching  and  suggestive  tribute^  **  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man,'* 
upon  hearing  that  hu  old  boon  companion  was  killed  ?  We  can  better  spare 
the  man  who  has  saved  our  life  than  the  one  who  malces  it  pleasant  by  his 
sode^,  the  pleasant  companion  who  made  it  worth  the  saving.  Blessed  for- 
ever be  the  art  of  talking ;  and  blessed  be  the  men  and  women  who,  by  their 
plensant,  sunshiny  talk,  keep  the  heart  of  this  gray-haired  old  world  as  fresh 
as  ever  it  was  in  its  prime.  The  pleasant  talkers,  may  their  shadows  never, 
growlessl 


MISS  KATE  a  WAKELER 

MISS  WAKELEE  is  one  of  those  talented  women  who  have  yet 
to  make  a  literary  career.  A  friend  of  hers  says :  ''  Of  all 
shrinking  and  modest  women,  Miss  Wakelee  is  most  so."  For  twelve 
years  she  has  written  constantly,  but,  mimosa-like,  has  shrunk  from 
the  ordeal  of  publication.  A  story  from  her  pen  appeared  in  the  **  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,"  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  the  **  American  Union," 
Boston.  In  1868,  the  novelette  of  "  India  Morgan ;  or,  The  Lost  Will,'' 
was  t|  successful  competitor  for  a  prize  oflTered  by  the  *'  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside  **  newspaper.  A  novelette  entitled,  ^  The  Forest  Gty 
Bride,"  a  tale  of  life  in  Savannah  and  Augusta  during  the  war,  fhr- 
nbhed  to  **  Scott's  Magarine,"  was  a  lifelike  narrative.  Miss  Wakelee 
is  very  natural  indeed  in  her  delineations  of  life  and  manners. 

Before  the  war,  Miss  Wakelee  wrote  only  to  please  her  friends.  The 
following  tribute  to  the  brave  commander  of  the  ill-fated  steamship 
''Central  America,"  printed  in  Godey'a  ''Lady  Book,"  December, 
1858,  was  from  her  pen: 
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TO  THE  MEMOEY  OF  CAPTAIN  HERNDON, 

A  80Bg  for  the  braTe— let  it  roll  like  the  tea  ! 

From  every  red  lip  that  has  pQlowed  a  prayer, 
From  every  warm  heart  gnsh  boundleBS  and  free. 

Re-echoed  by  angels  through  viewlen  air, 
Wide  spreading  in  beauty,  and  swelling  with  mighty 
From  the  east  to  the  west,  on  the  wings  of  the  light 

An  anthem  of  praise  for  the  hero  who  stood. 

Undaunted  and  firm,  in  the  battle  of  death -^ 
Below  him,  deep  thundering,  the  boiling  flood, 

Above  him,  in  fury,  the  wild  tempest's  breath; 
Ko  thought  of  himself  despair,  or  the  graven 
AVhile  there  was  a  woman  his  mercy  could  save. 

A. single  thought  stirred  his  heart's  quivering  strings-— 

He  heard,  for  a  moment,  the  music  of  home ; 
His  brain  madly  reeled,  while  his  straining  eyes  gazed 

Unblenchcd  on  his  fate — a  swift-speeding  doom. 
His  livid  lips  set,  and  his  white  brow  grew  pale; 
But  his  hand  nobly  wrought,  his  soul  did  not  quaiL 

Down,  down  in  the  depths  of  the  deep  he  may  lie, 

The  spot  all  unmarked  to  the  swift  passer  o'er. 

But  his  name,  like  a  star,  shall  be  set  in  the  sky,  { 

And  %DQman  forever  his  mem'ry  adore:  1 

Bright  angels  descend  to  his  pillow  at  even,  ^ 

There  keep  watch  until  Earth  shall  melt  into  Heaven.  \ 


Like  most  of  our  Southern  women.  Miss  Wakelee  iiT  comparatively  T 
impoverished,  and  her  pen  must  become  a  "  mighty  instrument.'* 

Miss  Wakelee  was  born  in  Connecticut,  a  great-granddaughter  of 

Governor  Law,  of  that  State ;  but  she  has  lived  so  long  in  Georgia,  ; 
has  so  thoroughly  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  that  State 

and  the  South,  that  no  one  ever  remembers  she  was  not  to  the  "^  mar  ^ 

nor  bom."  \ 

Miss  Wakelee  is  el^antly  educated,  polished  in  manners,  of  a  cheer  [ 

ful  and  sympathizing  temperament,  making  her,  as  a  gentleman  re-  j 

marks,  the  friend  and  favorite  of  everybody.    She  is  charming  is  ^ 

conversation,  and  her  manuscript  is  neat  and  legible.  » 

Her  home  is  in  Richmond  County,  Georgia — a  county  that  is  noted  [ 

for  the  intellect  of  the  fair  daughters  thereof  { 
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CARRIE  BELL  SINCLAIR 

A  CHARLESTON  journal  calls- Min  Sinclw  ''one  of  the  sweetest 
muses  that  ever  warbled  the  simple  history  of  a  nation's  dead«" 
By  her  many  patriotic  poems  she  is  best  known.  '  *~ 

Miss  Sinclair  has  passed  nearly  all  of  her  life  in  Georgia,  which  is 
her  native  State,  having  been  bom  in  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the 
State.    Her  father,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Sinclair,  a  llethodist  minister, 
was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  as  was  her  mother,  and  had  just 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  labors  as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
ference when  Carrie  was  bom.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  his  mother  being  a  sister  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of 
the  first  steamboat    He  labored  fiiithfuUy  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
untQ  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  pulpit    At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  teaching  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.    He 
left  his  widow  and  eight  daughters  —  the  eldest  only  married.     Carrie 
Bell  was  a  child  at  this  time,  and  felt  this  great  sorrow  as  only  one 
who  is  possessed  of  a  poetic  temperament  can  feel.    Some  three  years 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  a  younger  sister  died,  and  his  grave  was 
opened  that  the  child's  dust  might  mingle  with  his.     It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  Carrie  Bell  penned  her  first  rhymes,  telling  her  childish 
sorrow  in  song.   Soon  after,  her  mother  removed  to  Augusta,  and  then 
she  commenced  her  literary  career,  writing  because  she  could  not 
resist  the  spell  that  lingered  around  her,  and  not  that  she  had  any 
desire  to  venture  upon  the  road  to  fame.    Her  first  appearance  in 
print  was  in  a  weekly  literary  paper  published  in  Augusta,  ''The 
Georgia  Gazette,''  under  signature  of  "Qara." 

In  1860,  she  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  Augusta,  of  which  says 
a  reviewer:  "  Here  and  there  the  poetical  element  glitters  through  like 
the  sunlight  between  fresh  green  leaves,  and  shows  that  she  possesses 
some  of  the  elements  necessary  for  success. 
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"'If  th«  mittd  with  ekar  eoBMptioM  floir, 
TIm  wUHsf  words  fai  Jtttt  cxprMt ton  Sow.' 
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If  the  dihutanU  has  not  given  U8  a  tree  capable  of  sheltering  ns 
beneath  its  branches,  she  has  at  least  presented  us  with  some  modest 
flowers,  which  we  may  gracefully  wear  on  our  breasts." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  volume,  she  went  to  SaTannak 
to  reside,  and,  although  not  entirely  abandoning  the  field  of  letters^ 
yet  she  felt  that  new  duties  claimed  her  attention,  and  she  could  not 
be  content  to  tread  only  the  flowery  fields  of  poetiy  and  nwianoe 
while  war  waged  its  wild  desolation  around  her ;  and  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  and,  when  she  Welded  the  pen, 
it  was  that  she  might  in  some  way  aid  in  the  cause  of  her  bleeifing 
country,  or  record  the  deeds  of  her  brave  heroes  in  song  and  story. 
Of  one  of  Miss  Sinclair's  poems,  **  The  Southern  Girl's  Homespun 
Dress,"  the  following  remarks  were  made  in  **  Frank  Moore's  Anec- 
dotes and  Incidents  of  the  War,  North  and  South  " : 

"  The  accompanying  song  was  taken  from  a  letter  of  a  Southern  giil  to  her 
lover  in  Lee's  army,  which  letter  was  obtained  from  a  mail  captured  in  Sher- 
man's march  through  Northern  Alabama.  The  materials  of  which  the  dress 
alluded  to  is  made  are  cotton  and  wool,  and  woven  on  the  hand-loom, 
80  commonly  seen  in  the  houses  at  the  South.  The  scrap  of  a  dress,  endosed 
in  the  letter  as  a  sample,  was  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  stripe  of  crimscm  and 
green,  quite  pretty,  and  creditable  to  the  lady  who  made  iV* 

Since  the  close  of  the  war.  Miss  Sinclair  has  been  busy  with  the  pen, 
and  has  contributed  to  most  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  South  and 
many  in  the  North  and  West  For  over  two  years  she  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  "  Boston  Pilot,"  from  which  widely  cinsi- 
lated  journal  many  of  her  poems  have  been  copied  into  English  and 
Irish  papers. 

The  kind  welcome  extended  to  Miss  Sinclair's  first  volume  of  poems 
served  not  only  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  literary  life,  but  it  has  been 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  success  that  has  crowned  her  later  efibrts,  for 
had  the  harsh  sentence  of  the  critic  fallen  upon  her  earlier  pinodno- 
tions,  a  naturally  timid  and  sensitive  nature  would  have  shrunk  firom 
the  ordeal  of  again  facing  the  publie. 

A  second  volume  from  Miss  Sinclair  will  shortly  appear,  entitled, 
^'  Heart  Whispers ;  or.  Echoes  of  Song.'*  A  journal,  noticing  the  ad* 
vent  of  this  volume,  thus  alludes  to  the  poems  and  the  poet: 
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"  Miss  Sindsir's  poems  abound  with  vigor,  pathos,  and  the  cnrrent  of  gen-  j 

nine  poetic  sentiment^  united  with  almost  faultless  versification,  breathing 
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the  ardor  of  true  aflbedoiiy  and  thoie  deep-thrilling  tonchet  of  patriotie  sea* 
timent  that  make  the  teDdrili  of  the  warm  Soathem  heart  to  cling  with  re- 
doubled fondneas  aroond  the  once  happy  and  proeperoua  sunny  South*  Wha^ 
for  instance,  oonld  be  more  touching  than  the  following  little  incident|  which 
gained  her  io  many  commendations  and  so  much  silent  admiration.  Strew- 
ing flowers  over  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  in  the  cemetery  near 
Augusta,  she  came  upon  one  with  a  head-board  bearing  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, '  Unknown.'  Then  and  there  she  wrote  the  beautiftil  poem  ('  Un- 
known'). This  she  framed,  wreathed  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  placed 
on  the  grave  of  the  unknown  defender  of  the  SouUiem  croes." 


•*  UNKNOWN.** 
Written  upon  TititiDf  the  QraTei  of  the  ConfedermU  Dead,  ia  the  Cenetery,  Aofstta,  Gft» 

I  stood  beside  a  little  mound. 

Marked  by  an  humble  stone, 
And  read  the  soldier's  epitaph, 

In  the  one  word  —  '^Unknown I" 
Not  e'en  a  name  to  tell  of  him 

Who  slept  so  sweetly*  there  — 
No  name  o'er  which  loved  one  could  bend 

To  drop  aflection's  tear.  * 

The  only  one  who  sleeps  "  unknown'* 

Among  the  many  brave; 
**Somebodif$  darling^**  though,  I  know, 

Sleeps  in  that  soldier-gravel 
»  Perchance  to  some  poor  mother's  heart 

He  was  the  only  joy  1 
Perhaps  that  mother  waited  long 

To  welcome  home  her  boy  I 

Perhaps  a  gentle  sister,  too, 

Prayed  for  him  night  and  day. 
And  watched  with  ansuous  heart  to  greet 

The  loved  one  from  the  ftay ; 
Or  it  may  be,  some  maid,  whose  love 

To  him  was  yet  more  dear, 
Is  weq>ing  now  with  grief  for  him 

Who  slec^  so  sweetly  herel 

Upon  each  little  white  slab  here 
Is  traced  some  soldier's  nami^  ^ 
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And  pioadlx  do  we  love  to  tell 

Their  glorioas  deeds  to  Fame  I 
But  abl  'tis  sad  indeed  to  stand 

Beside  this  humble  stone^ 
And  read  no  name — and  know  that  one 

Is  sleeping  all  ^'untnown/'* 

To  know  that  there  are  loving  hearts 

AVho  'd  give  their  all  to-day 
To  stand  beside  this  graTe,  where  sleeps 

Their  soldier-boy  in  grayl 
But  'tis  enough  to  know  that  he 

For  our  dear  country  died; 
And  stranger  hands  can  twine  fair  flowers 

Above  this  spot  in  pride. 

Ah  I  here  are  many  soldier^graves—-  ; 

He  does  not  deep  alone  I  t 

And  though  no  name  of  him  is  traced  ^ 

Upon  this  simple  stone,  f 

There  is  a  spotless  scroll  above  1  ! 

And  on  that  snowy  page  I 

Hath  angel-hands  for  the  "untnawn**  I 

Becorded  name  and  age  I  ~    i 

Augusta,  Qa^  Feb.  t,  1867.  i 


*  Miss  Sinclair  has  wooed  the  Muses  amid  many  of  the  toils  and  per- 
plexing cares  of  every-day  life,  and  often  the  harp  has  been  tuned  to 
song  when  the  soul  echoed  only  to  notes  of  sorrow.  With  the  stem 
duties  of  life  around  us,  and  all  its  bitter  trials  to  me^t,  not  even  the 
poet's  heart  can  always  be  tuned  to  sweet  melody;  but  the  *' Psalm  of 
Life''  must  be  sung  in  sad  as  well  as  sweet  numbers.  But  God  has 
willed  that  the  child  of  genius  should  be  the  child  of  sorrow  too ;  for 
suffering  and  song  go  linked  hand  in  hand  as  twin  sisters. 
Miss  Sinclair  is  now  residing  in  Philadelphia,  (1871.) 

1869. 
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MBS.  BETTIE  M.  ZIMMERltlAN. 

THE  ''Soaikern  Illastrated  News,"  publbhed  at  the  capital  of  the 
"Gonfedermte  Siatee,'*  was  an  excdlent  "vfor  literary  jonmaly" 
UwQgh  not  much  of  the  ^  illustrated  I  **  In  this  paper  nrnnj  excellent 
trticlei  appeared  from  writers  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public,  and 
mtnj  writers  made  thdr  dSbut  therein*  As  some  one^has  remarked, 
"Hum J  ladies  turned  to  writing  as  a  refuge  from  anxiety."  Several 
of  the  writers  of  the  **  News,'*  whose  first  eflbsions  appeared  in  its  col« 
nous,  are  now  **  high  "  on  the  steps  of  ^  fame's  ladder,"  and  are  not 
only  wdcome,  but  well-paid  contributors  to  Northern  literary  journals. 

It  wss  in  1863  that  the  ''News"  contained  creditable  poems  by 

"Mn.  B.  M.  Z ^"  and  the  following  year,  the  *' Southern  Field  and 

Firende"  (Augusta)  published  some  poems  from  the  same  pen. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  is  by  birth  a  North-Carolinian,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Ber.  Thomas  Meredith, -an  eminent  divine  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. Some  years  since  she  was  married  to  R.  P.  Zimmerman, 
of  Georgia,  since  which  time  she  has  resided  in  that  Sute.  For  sev- 
end  years  she  made  the  beautiful  city  of  Augusta  her  home,  but  the 
shadow  of  death  there  fell  upon  her  life,  clouding  its  brightness ;  for  in  its 
lovely,  peaceful  **  city  of  the  dead  "  sleeps  her  boy,  to  whom  she  alludes 
in  the  beautiful  poems,  "Three  Years  in  Heaven"  and  '*  Christmas  Tears." 

During  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  she  has  lived  in  Atlanta-^ 
**  that  monument  of  a  conqueror's  wrath,"  which  b  now,  phoenix-like,  * 
riibg  from  the  ashes  of  desolation  in  renewed  youth  and  beauty. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  possesses  a  taste  and  talent  for  literature,  and 
writing,  with  her,  has  been  a  pleasing  pastime  merely,  she  only  lacking 
the  study  and  application  to  make  a  name  in  the  ''book  of  Southern 
literaturSi'* 


CHRISTMAS  TEAB& 

But  one  little  stocking  hangs  to-nS^ 

Upon  my  chimney  wall. 

Swinging  its  Utile,  nervdev  Mt, 

Wheie  the  fitftd  shadows  f$SL 
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Bat  one  to-night  1    Seven  yesn  gone  hj. 

Another  hung  in  the  light-— 
Another  heart  throbhed  bj  my  rid*  j 

On  each  happy  Christmas-night.  1 

But  one  little  sock  for  8anta  Clana 

To  fill  with  his  bright  gifts  rare-* 
One  pair  of  hands  at  early  dawn 

Now  searching  for  treasure  there  1 

The  mated  socks  lie  folded  away. 

And  the  darling  feet  are  cold; 
The  little  hands,  like  lily-leayee,  ^ 

Lie  hid  in  the  grave-yard  old.  [ 

The  radiant  eyes,  and  warm,  red  lips^ 

To  dust  have  mouldered  away: 
The  glad,  young  heart  will  greet  no  more 

The  light  of  a  ChristmaB-day. 

Then,  is  it  strange  that  my  heart  will  tnni. 

With  its  weight  of  unwept  teare^ 
And  yearn  with  a  ceaseless  longing 

For  the  light  of  by-gone  years? 

That  a  shadow  comes  with  the  dawning 

Of  each  happy  Christmas-time, 
Marring  the  perfect  melody 

Of  this  age-resounding  chime? 

Alas!  my  heart  must  ever  be  sad, 

And  the  blinding  tear-drops  fall. 
When  I  miss  the  little  stocking 

Once  hung  on  the  Christmas-walL 
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MBS.  SALLIE  M.  MARTIN. 

I 

SALUE  M.  MARTIN  b  a  native  of  Soutb  Carolina,  the  first  and 
only  child  of  Elnathan  L.  and  Jane  Wallace  Davis.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  an  infant,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  his  early  be- 
reaved and  youthful  widow.  To  the  careful  and  loving  training  of 
her  mother  is  due  whatever  she  may  accomplish  in  the  future,  whether 
of  literary  fame^-or  the  successful  practising  of  domestic  virtues. 

After  the  death  of  J^Ir.  Davis,  his  widow  and  daughter  resided  with 
her  grandfather,  Sev.  William  Holmes,  a  gentleman  of  means  and 
influence^  not  only  in  Fairfield  District,  his  home,  but  throughout 
many  portions  of  the  State. 

^Sallie''  was  instructed  nearly  entirely  by  her  mother  at  home,  for 
it  was  only  at  intervals  and  for  short  periods  at  a  time  that  she  was 
sent  to  school.  When  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  her  grandfather  be- 
came unfortunate  in  business,  so  as  to  cause  an  almost  entire  loss  of 
property,  and  removed  to  Georgia,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Davis  and 
her  daughter.  Having  resided  in  Georgia  the  larger  part  of  her  life, 
she  is  as  much  devoted  to  her  adopted  as  to  her  native  State. 

In  1860,  she  was  affianced  to  Mr.  George  W.  Martin,  a  gentleman 
of  talent,  connected  with  the  press  of  Atlanta,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  turned  her  attention  to  literature;  at  his  solicitation,  publish- 
ing short  articles  in  1861.  In  1863,  she  was  married  —  a  youthful 
bride  —  for  she  is  very  young,  and  has,  we  hope,  a  long  and  brilliant 
fiiture  before  her. 

Bhe  contributed  to  various  journals  of  the  "  Confederacy,"  over  the 
signature  of  *'SibyL''  Her  most  ambitious  efibrt  was  a  novelette, 
entitled, ''  Lalla  De  Yere,''  written  in  1864. 

Mr.  Martin,  having  been  in  the  Confederate  service  for  three  years, 
was  in  Sdma  with  the  ''Chattanooga  Rebel," — a  daily  journal  of 
considerable  reputation  and  ability, —  designing  to  bring  out  the  nove- 
lette of  ''Lalla  DeVere"  in  book-form.  His  paper,  binding,  etc, 
and  his  person,  were  captured,  and  for  many  weeks  his  wife  was 
ignorant  of  his  fate.  "Lalla  De  Vere"  was  published  in  the  "Ladies* 
Home  Gazette,"  a  journal  published  in  Atlanta,  (1867.) 

As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Martin's  style  is  chaste  and  elegant,  never  flippant* 
Her  essays  are  superior  to  her  narratives. 
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A  series  of  articles,  entitled,  "The  Women  of  France,"  compoeed 
of  sketches  of  **  Madame  Boland  and  the  Empress  Joeephine,** 
**  Joan  d'Arc  and  Charlotte  Gorday,"  ^'H^Ioise  and  Marie  Antoinette," 
that  appeared  in  **  Scott's  Magazine,"  are,  we  think,  the  best  articles 
that  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  **  SibjL" 


CHARLOTTE  COEDAY. 

In  Giarlotte  Corday  we  find  none  of  the  religions  enthnaasm  which  sup- 
ported Joan  d*Ara  If  she  believed  in  God  at  all,  it  was  a  sentiment  wholly 
separated  in  her  mind  from  any  connection  with  her  earthly  misaon.  She 
did  not  feel  herself  called  by  any  superior  power  to  lay  down  her  life  for  her 
country.  The  mighty  power  to  do  so  lay  in  her  own  individual  strength. 
Think  what  stern  resolve  must  have  gathered  day  by  day  in  her  mind, 
as  she  sat  with  her  father  in  the  assembly  of  the  exiled  deputies^  where, 
without  one  thought  that  her  striking  bcAuty  was  calling  forth  admira- 
tion, she  was  slowly  but  surely  nerving  her  heart  and  hand  to  strike  the 
blow  which  should  rid  France  of  a  tyrannical  monster  I 

So  little  did  she  value  her  life  in  comparison  to  the  welfare  of  her  country 
thaty  after  she  had  sheathed  her  blade  in  the  cruel  and  wicked  heart  of  the 
hideous  Marat,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  with  her  own 
eyes  the  effect  this  deed  would  have  upon  the  people  for  whose  good  it  was 
executed,  she  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  escape,  though  she  might  readily 
have  done  so.  It  was  a  grand,  a  noble  sight,  to  see  a  beautiful  woman  of 
twenty-five  selling  her  own  life  that  s^e  might  take  that  of  an  old  and  loath- 
some wretch  whose  race  was  wellnigh  run.  There  was  no  fire,  no  impulse 
in  the  cool,  deliberate  act  for  which  she  had  calmly  made  every  preparation, 
as  well  as  for  the  consequences.  There  was  no  batUe-cry  of  "  On  to  victory 
and  glory,"  to  lead  her  on;  but  only  the  "still  small  voice"  within  her 
own  heart,  of  ''  Liberty  to  France  1 "  Ah  I  little  did  she  dream  that  her  apt 
reply  to  the  president  of  the  tribunal  before  which  she  was  tried,  would  be 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  I  He  asked  how  it  was  that  • 
her  first  blow  reached  the  heart  of  Marat — if  she  had  been  practising  before* 
hand. "  Indignation,"  she  calmly  said, "  had  roused  my  hearty  and  it  showed  me 
the  way  to  his."  It  was  so  quietly,  so  simply  expressed,  yet  spoke  such  vol- 
umes. So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  own  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  that  she  was  not  even  aware  of  the  deep  and  glowing  passion  which 
her  beauty  and  valor  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  Adam  Lnz, 
who  deemed  no  life  so  sweet  as  the  death  which  his  beloved  had  suffered,  and 
so  prayed  that  he  might  but  perish  as  she  did,  which  happiness  to  him  was 
granted. 
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The  acaffiJd,  the  cord,  tlie  VUxk,  had  bo  teiror  for  tbe  herok  Charlotte. 
Onlj  her  wonumly  dellctcy  raffered  at  theezpoeiire  of  her  penon  to  t^(B  tqI- 
gar  gaae  of  the  erowd.  Eren  when  her  beantilbl  head,  with  iU  wealth  of 
matchleai  hair,  was  aerered  from  the  hody,  the  atill  eoDl-lit  cyea  opened  and 
cast  a  look  of  indignaUon  upon  the  rothlesi  execntioDer  who  dared  to  baifet 
her  now  lifelen  cheek.  Well  did  she  win  the  name  of  heroine.  Jutly  is 
she  entitled  to  rank  among  the  ilinstrioos  wobmo  of  her  ooontiy. 


CLASA  LE  CLEBC 

THIS  young  lady  is  fayorably  known  in  a  limited  circle  u  ft 
**  charming  writer  of  prooe."  She  ia  an  Alabamian  by  birth,  al* 
though  the  early  yean  of  her  childhood  were  passed  in  MississippL 
SeTeral  months  after  her  ninth  birthday,  her  parents  moved  to  the 
^Empire  State,"  (Georgia,)  and  in  one  of  the  many  pleasant  little 
towns  of  the  noble  old  State  has  she  ever  since  resided. 

Entering  school  at  the  age  of  eleven,  she  remained  a  close  student 
until  she  graduated,  a  few  days  before  her  eighteenth  birthday.  During 
her  scholastic  life,  every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  her  pen,  and 
oftentimes  her  vacations  were  passed  in  $enbbUng. 

Her  first  story  was  entitled,  **  Popie  Weston."  Very  few  of  her 
writings  have  ever  found  their  way  into  print.  When  the  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Dabney  Jones,  the  great  temperance  lecturer,  begged  a 
short  story,  which  appeared  in  ''The  Temperance  Crusader,"  then 
edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Bryan. 

In  1865,  she  wrote  a  series  of  ''Reveries"  for  the v" Southern  Lito- 
rary  Companion,"  under  the  signature  of  "  Harry  Holt ; "  also  replies, 
"  Old  ilaid  Reveries,"  by  "  Polly  Holt"  Since  that  time  she  has  con- 
tributed  to  "Scott's  Magarine,"  "Miss  Barber't  Weekly,"  "Child's 
Delight,"  and  "  Burke's  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls."  Some  of  her 
friends  affirm  that  she  possesses  the  faculty  of  plearing  children  to  a 
greater  extent  than  almost  any  one  of  the  present  day. 

Miss  Le  dere  has  been,  as  assisUnt  teacher,  sheltered  beneath  the 
wing  ,of  her  alma  maier  since  her  graduation,  which  abna  maUr 
ii  "  College  Temple,"  at  Newnan,  Qwrpau 


MKa  BESSIE  W.  WILLIAMa 

AMONG  ihe  Southern  writers,  there  are  many  who  never  publbhed 
a  liDe  until  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  consequent  Upon  the 
close  of  the  war  found  them  compelled  to  earn  a  living ;  and  the  pen, 
a  delight  in  happier  and  prosperous  days,  was  chosen  by  many  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Articles  written  for  the  pleasure  and  amusement 
of  a  limited  circle  now  saw  light,  that  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  printed. 

Mrs.  Bessie  W.  Williams  Q*  Constance  ")  has  not  published  a  great 
deal,  but  in  what  she  has  published,  in  ''Scott's  Magazine''  and  ^The 
Mobile  Sunday  Times/'  we  thiuk  we  see  germs  of  great  promise  for 
future  excellence.  She  may  be  now  a  "half-fledged  birdling,  but  her 
wings  will  soon  be  sufficiently  grown,  and  she  will  fly  high." 

Her  real,  breathing,  moving  life  has  been  so  fiill  of  stirring  events^ 
so  made  up  of  deepest  sorrows  and  sweetest  joys,  that  not  until  recent- 
ly has  she  felt  she  could  quietly  sit  down  and  wi}te  her  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Beaufort,  State  of  South 
Carolina.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson,  of 
**  Hampton's  Legion,"  who  nobly  yielded  up  his  life  on  the  field  of 
the  "  First  Manassas."  The  three  names.  Bee,  Bartow,  Johnson,  were 
among  the  first  which  bedime  immortal  in  the  Confederate  struggle 
for  independence.  Her  husband  was  Henry  S.  Williams,  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,  where  she  now  resides.  At  the  youthful  age  of  twenty-one, 
Mrs.  Williams  was  a  widow.  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to  devote  her 
time  to  reading  and  studying,  we  think,  candidly,  that  as  a  writer  she 
would  take  a  high  place  among  the  literad  of  our  country. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  concluding  chapter  of  *'  Ciaromski 
and  his  Daughter,"  published  in  the  "*  Mobile  Sunday  limes." 

18S9. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


Oh  I  what  words  can  describe,  what  language  can  depict  the  horron  of  a 
battle-field?    Fearful  it  Is  when  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  dash  of 
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armSy  flie  ihooti  of  oommanden^  Um  dieering  of  Um  muk^  and  the  wiM 
neigbing  of  steedsy  in  a  horrible  medley^  rend  the  ekies;  bat  when  thoM 
Kmnds  have  pessed  away,  when  the  bloodj  work  is  finished,  and  we  are  left 
alone  with  the  dying  and  the  dead  ^  then  the  homan  tongue  fkila,  and  lan- 
guage is  powerleas  to  portray. 

On  such  a  scene  as  this  the  setting  son  now  easts  his  last,  lingering  rays. 
The  snow-eovered  plain,  which  in  its  apotleas  purity  his  early  beama  had 
gilded,  now  Ilea  crimson  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The  battle 
is  orer  •—  the  cries  of  Tictory  hsTo  died  away  in  munnnring  echoes  among 
the  hills;  and  here^  resting  from  their  toils,  lie  the  weary  laborers  in  this 
Uoody  field. 

All  gory  and  mangled  they  lie.  8ome^  whose  hearts  are  beating  still, 
though  the  tide  of  life  is  fiut  ebbing  away ;  and  others  with  the  moisture  of 
death  upon  their  brows,  his  stiflTening  hand  upon  theif  limbs. 

Oh,  fond  mother  I  here  yon  will  find  your  darling^  the  pride  of  your  hear^ 
him  whom  you  hare  borne  in  your  arms  and  pressed  to  your  bosom.  Come, 
look  upon  him  now  I  Is  this  cold,  lifeless  form,  with  matted  locks  and  dis- 
torted features,  your  gsllant,  fitir-haired  boy? 

Loring  wifel  here  too  is  your  husband,  the  fitther  of  your  children,  the 
strong  arm  upon  which  you  leaned,  the  true  heart  where  you  ever  found  Ioto 
and  sympathy ;  the  lips  are  cold  now  —  they  return  not  your  kiss. 

Deroted  daughter  I  come,  seek  thy  father,  for  he  too  lies  here  I  See,  the 
gray  locks  are  stained  with  blood,  and  the  eyes  are  dim  and  sightless.  Place 
thy  hand  upon  his  hea^ — it  beats  no  more  1  Then  he  is  dead,  and  from  thy 
life  hath  passed  away  one  of  its  greatest  blessings.  Long,  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  protecting  lore  ^  that  Ioto  which  was  bom  in  thy  birth, 
and  grew  with  thy  growth,  unselfish,  untiring. 

Yes;  husbands,  son%  fathers,  lorers^  brothers — all  lie  upon  the  red  plain, 
weltering  in  their  blood.  My  heart  grows  sick  within  me  as  I  gaze  upon 
the  scene  of  carnage.  O  sun  I  withdraw  thy  lingering  rays ;  and  do  thou, 
0  night  I  enrelop  with  thy  sable  mantle  and  shut  out  from  my  sight  the 
horrid  spectacle  I 


( 


LOUISE  MANHIEM. 

Mess  IfANHIEM  iras  bora  in  AugosU,  Georgia,  in  1830.  Her 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  waa  De  Pass,  was  horn  in  France, 
and  emigrated  to  America  when  a  child.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine 
endowments,  and  possessed  great  strength  of  character,  which  she  con- 
stantly displayed  in  the  judicious  training  of  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren amid  the  severest  struggles  of  poverty.  All  of  her  children  are  * 
men  and  women  of  eminent  virtues  and  genius.  Her  five  daughters  are 
known  in  their  social  home-circle  as  writers :  the  two  elder  employ  the 
pen  merely  as  a  means  of  pleasing  recreation ;  the  three  younger  have 
made  it  a  means  of  pecuniary  benefit  Their  two  brothers,  the  Hon. 
Judge  8.  and  Elcan  Heydenfeldt,  are  men  whose  eminence  is  too  well 
known  to  the  world  to  require  notice  from  us  otherwise  than  as  the 
talented  brothers  of  five  gifted  sisters. 

The  father  of  the  three  younger  daughters  (their  mother  having  mai^ 
ried  the  second  time*)  was  of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent;  and  though  far 
more  proud  of  his  American  birth,  he  often  asserted  with  chivalric  pride 
that  the  ''blood  of  the  Bruces''  flowed  in  his  veins.  -He  was  a  man 
of  quick,  nervous  temperament,  and,  though  not  having  Idsnre  to  enter 
into  "authorship,"  genius  often  rose  superior,  and  the  "  poet ''  triumphed  ' 

over  the  laborer.  He  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  talents  were  trans- 
mitted to  his  eldest  child,  Louise  Manhiem,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  [ 

Kliss  Manhiem  became  Mrs.  Herbert  in  1853,  but  her  husband  ^ 

dying  immediately  aft;er  his  marriage,  (three  days,)  she  sought  conso- 
lation in  her  studies.  A  few  years  after,  she  accompanied  her  brother 
to  Europe,  where  he  wished  to  educate  his  children,  and  where  she 
remained  for  two  years,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the  Old  World. 

Mrs.  Herbert  is  now  in  California,  and  urges  in  her  pleasant,  forcible 
letters  emigration  to  that  ."grand  and  splendid  country.**  Although 
separated  by  oceans,  we  hope  and  expect  many  pungent  and  pleasing 
articles  will  cross  the  Atlantic  to  brighten  and  gladden  our  firesides. 
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Mx%,  Herbert  poneiMt  a  livdy,  geoial  dispoutloii,  is  a  fluent  .talker, 
and  fend  of  chevfiil  company,  preferring  the  more  congenial  mind  of 
learned  men  to  the  more  yerMtile  and  light  companionship  of  her  own 
sex.    Under  all  cireamstanceSy  she  is  an  agreeable  companion. 

In  jDenon,  she  is  of  medium  height,  well  formed,  and  peculiarly 
gracefuL  She  has  a  little  spice  of  temper,  (as,  by-the-bj,  all  the  sisters 
have,  but  one;)  but  she  possesses  a  noble  nature  and  kind  heart,  which 
we  hope  will  beat  long  enough  to  add  much  to  the  general  happiness 
and  the  wisdom  of  mankind.  _ 

Mrs.  Herbert  has  never  published  a  volume,  her  contributions  being 
to  the  magarines  and  literary  journals  of  the  day.  She  is  a  splendid 
French  scholar,  translating  that  language  with  ease  and  fine  diction. 

iset.  ILJ. 


ON  DRES& 


Finished  at  lest— sealed,  directed,  post-stamped  1  Very  well— tie  on 
your  bonnet  ~  fling  on  your  shawL  Oh,  never  mind  I  don't  stop  to  coax  on 
those  tedious  gloves,  prayl  You  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  yon  can  put 
them  on  as  yon  walk  along.  You  are  not  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  you 
know ;  and  now  yon  haTC  no  tedious  brothers  to  preach  and  tyrannize. 

It  is  true  that  iht  racs  of  slovenly  bloe-stockings  ii  fast  dying  out^  and  I, 
for  one,  certainly  do  admire  to  see  a  woman  who  "goes  In  thoroughly  for 
dress."    Not^  Indeed,  the  order  of  painted  popinjays  or  peacock  tribe,  who, 
bedecked  in  aU  the  ornament  for  which  she  can  find  space,  and  brilliant  in 
every  coloring  of  the  nunbow,  spends  her  time  in  strutting  from  one  mirror 
to  another,  admiring  the  eflect  of  its  charming  taut  entemble — keeping  the 
white  hands  constantly  busy  brushing  off  specks,  arranging  a  stray  ringlet 
or  rebellious  lock,  (sometimes  too  with  the  pomatum  which  happens  to  be 
most  handy,  and  not  particularly  odorous  or  perftimed.  should  the  digestion 
be  impaired  or  the  dentist's  rooms  unfrequented,)  pulling  out  a  puifing,  a 
crumpled  friU,  a  tumbled  flounce,  a  creased  ribbon,  a  crushed  collarette  or 
nndersleeve;  re-&stening  a  brooch,  re-adjusting  a  bracelet,  or  re-arranging 
belt  or  buckle: — one  of  those  "gentU  creatures,"  who,  upon  an  accident  in 
the  crowded  street,  where  her  trailing  skirts  are  out  of  place  and  out  of  taste, 
desenring  any  amount  of  ill  luck — if  not  ill  treatment — from  some  awkward 
boot  or  spur,  cannot  forbear  an  expression  of  peevish  r^et,  or  a  flash  of 
malignant  anger  firom  beneath  the- "  fringed  lashes  "  at  the  ndserable,  luck- 
less offender.    No  I  not  one  of  these  worshippers  at  the  feet  of  fashion,  but 
one  of  those  majestic  and  queenly  or  graoefbl  and  delicate  creatures  whom 
yon  involuntarily  turn  to  look  upon  again — those  who,  once  robed  with 
due  regard  to  delicacy  of  texture,  to  harmooions  blendings  of  color,  and  an 
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exquisite  adaptation  of  Ibnn  and  propriety  of  contrast  —  above  all,  the  soit- 
ableness  of  the  color  and  costome  to  the  pccaliar  style  of  personal  adorn* 
mcnt — never  think  again  of  their  dress  except  as  a  common  aocessoiy  to 
their  general  appearance,  which,  being  persons  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment generally,  they  are  too  highly  bred  to  allow  a  spectator  to  perceive 
occupies  them  unduly.  Supjjosed  to  be  wealthy,  they  are  all  the  more  assi- 
duous, when  not  so  in  realit}*,  to  suppress  aU  those  little  demonstrations  that 
might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  an  excess  of  personal  vanity,  or  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  coarser  and  more  material  features  of  exbtence  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  or  concern.    And  nothing  is  more  grateful  to  { 

the  feelings,  nor  more  delightful  to  the  eye,  even  to  a  woman — and  how  i 

much  more  must  it  be  to  a  man  I  than  to  witness,  upon  many  of  those  little,  | 

and  sometimes  annoying  and  irremediable  misfortunes  to  the  ioUette  of  a  ^ 

lady  that  arc  so  frequent  upon  the  street  or  in  the  crowded  "  party-room  •*-— 
what  is  more  admirable  and  soothing  than  to  notice  the  gracious  bend,  the  j 

charming  deprecatory  shake  of  the  gracefully  set  head,  protesting  against 
your  self-reproach  and  excuses — the  brilliant  bit  of  jest,  if  proximity  permit,  | 

in  the  sweet  and  gentle  smile  that  assures  you,  better  than  words,  that  "  it  is  I 

not  of  the  least  consequence,  and  can  be  easily  remedied  I "    I  can  ianpy  such  j 

a  woman  exciting  a  tender  reverence,  and  being  the  one  any  man  would  fed  • 

''delighted  to  honor'' — or  a  woman  either. 

Yes ;  I  am  much  inclined  to  say,  with  the  vast  majority,  such  important 
and  ferocious  personages  as  Dr.  Johnwn,  Dean  Swyt,  Christina  qf  Siceden, 
and  Lady  Mary  TFbrf/lry,  i^otwithstanding  —  "Vive  la  mode/**  hut  I  might 
add,  with  double  enthusiasm,  "  Vive  le  bon  gatU/**  The  world  would,  indeed, 
be  an  ugly  place,  if  aU  the  women  wore  tumbled  or  limp  skirts,  soiled  collars 
pinned  awry,  shoes  unlaced,  and  fingers  stained  with  ink;  for.  In  this  age  of 
educational  advancement,  two-thirds  at  least  of  our  charming,  clever  women 
may  very  justly  lay  claim  to  **  blue-stocking^m,''  or  the  more  attractive 
title  of  iiitfrateur.  Or  it  would  be  a  very  monotonous  world  if  every  face, 
oval,  or  round,  or  long — if  all  brows,  high  or  low,  prominent  or  receding, 
square  or  round,  massive  or  delicate  —  were  adorned  with  hair  worn  in  long, 
rich  ringlets,  like  Madame  Roland^  or  short,  charming  frieze^  like  pretty  NeU 
Gtcynn,  or  d  PImpiratriee  or  a  la  Oree  —  very  carelessly  done  too;  the  end 
trailing  behind,  no  matter  whether  the  neck  upon  which  it  rests  be  wrinkled 
and  yellow  and  freckled,  or  whether  it  be  a  fa  Eugenie  or  d  Marie  AntoindU^ 
the  loveliest  necks  ever  possessed  by  mortal  woman,  except,  perhaps,  poor 
Anne  Boieyn  —  ihe  two  last  food  for  the  axel  Alas!  what  may  yet  be  the 
fate  of  the  third? 

'  There  is  one  singular  fact,  however,  with  regard  to  careless  women,  which, 
being  paradoxical,  will  have  its  objectors,  I  know,  but  which  long  ex- 
perience and  dose  observation  has  taught  me  is  correct  beyond  a  doubt|  or 
wiUi  few  exceptions.  It  Is  this:  that  many  of  those  women  who  are  the 
most  seemingly  indifTerent  to  personal  appearance,  are  the  very  ones  whom 
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attendoa  to  the  nile8  and  taste  in  tlia  arraiigeineiit  of  costume  would 
Tftstly  improre^  mud  who^  after  all,  are  the  most  inordinately  tain  of  all 
women  I 

I  hare  aud  whort,  the  order  of  iloTenlj  **  hlue  stockings  **  had  become 
almost  extancC  There  is,  however,  a  remnant  of  the  school  who  act  upon 
a.  new  principle.  I  suppose  it  used  to  be  that  carelessness  saved  time,  and  dirt^ 
trouble.  Ablution  has  certainly  become  a  universal  and  imperative  necessity 
of  the  age.  But  carelessneis  is  now  viewed  from  a  new  stand-point  by  the 
disciples  of  the  reformed  schooL  They  have  taken  their  cue  from  such  poetical 
licenses  as  **  Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most] "  **  Sweet  simplicity  1 " 
**  Charming  n^ligence  I  **  **  Delightful  indiflbrcnce  to  personal  appearance  1 " 
**  Entrancing  abandon  1  **  and  the  like  hackneyed  hyperboles. 

And  the  phrases  are  well  enough  after  all,  time^  place^  and  circumstanoea 
corresponding  or  considered.  The  careless  simplicity  —  even  the  extreme 
npproodi  to  negligenoe  and  abandon,  or  recklessness,  and  rebellion  against 
all  accepted  rules  of  propriety  in  costume,  pose,  and  style  that  certainly 
became  the  "  fidrest  Addaide  "  -^  gave  a  bewitching  air  of  etpitglaie  to  that 
loveliest  hoyden,  Laura.  —  or  that  enhanced  the  divine  grace  of  the  proud, 
ttlent^  beautiful  Jfyro  —  heightened  the  dazzling  attractions  of  the  brilliant 
and  haughty  jSsmtramu,  or  the  daring,  passionate,  bewilderingly  entrancing 
CUcpatrOf  are  all  well  enough.  Them  trespassers  may  carry  it  off  grandly 
triumphant  in  the  very  lace  of  rules  of  art  or  propriety,  but  woe  to  the  miser- 
able, mistaken  mediocrity,  personal  or  mental,  that  ventures  to  follow  where 
these  daring,  self-confident  guerillas  and  pioneers  undertake  to  lead  1 

It  if  a  pity  their  imitators  could  not  *'  see  theoiselves^"  etc,  etc.  And 
yet,  there  are  moments  when  verily,  in  spite  of  their  intense  silliness,  I  could 
not  help  but  pity  their  discomfiture  and  crushing  disappointments 

I  once  knew  a  beauty  who  used  to  take  half  an  hour  extra  at  her  ioiletU 
to  arrange  a  curl  upon  her  forehead  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  accident. 
Chance  did  first  reveal  to  her  keen,  artistic  perceptions  that  it  enhanced  her 
charms.  Her  lover  admired  it,  too ;  and  she  availed  herself  of  the  hint. 
She  was  much  complimented  upon  the  "  rawet''  pet  straggler,  and  it  received 
all  sorts  of  caresses  and  encouragemento  from  every  slender  hand  that  dared 
the  fiimiliar  approach  to  that  queenly  brow ;  aod  when,  with  an  enchanting 
little  moue  of  impatience,  and  a  still  more  enchanting  blush  and  smile,  ac- 
companying an  apiigte  glance  at  me,  who  was  in  the  secret,  she  would  at- 
tempt to  push  back'  the  intruding  lock,  she  was  immediately  besiciged  with 
Intercessions  to  permit  the  pretty  trespasser  to  remain. 

It  came  about^  then,  that  shortly  after  that,  when  spending  some  weeks 
at  a  gay  country-place,  I  chanced  to  be  cognisant — unwillingly  —  of  an* 
attempt  to  imitate  this  illustrious  ^renegade  curl,"  on  the  part  of  one  of 
these  indffertnU — these  lovers  of  "  interesting  simplicity, "  who  ^  did  n't  care 
the  least  in  the  world  how  thejr  looked! "  and  whose  broad,  mijestic  brow  and 
quiet  fiiee,  that  was  almost  plain  in  its  grave  repose^  and  which  did  look  far 
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more  interesting^  and  dectdedlj  more  eoft  and  femininei  crowned  by  lier 

smooth,  glossy  wealth  of  hraida,  than  in  artificially  tumbled  locka.  {; 

It  followed  natnrally  enoagfa,  then,  that  the  poor  thing  was  most  dcspe- 
rately,  but  uncoosdouely  teased  by  her  artless  companions*  constant  attempts 
to  force  the  deserter  back  to  his  proper  quarters,  and  fasten  it  all  the  more 
securely  for  Icar  of  new  attempts  at  insabordination,  for  "Hermine  looks 
hideous  with  that  strand  always  in  her  eyes.    How  on  earth  came  your  hair  so  [ 

uneven,  Herminef*  ''To  make  that  set  for  your  sister  Claudia?"  ''But  you 
should  have  taken  it  from  the  back  hair,  dear  I  **    They  were  also  layish  in  | 

their  condolences  concerning  the  "  stiff*'  quality  of  the  little  "  twisty**  or,  as  I 

the  more  irreTerent  termed  it|  "  pig-tail,**  and  positive  in  thdr  assurances  I 

that  it  would  become  pliable  as  soon  as  it "  grew  out**  again.  I  pitied  the 
poor  girl's  flushes  of  impatience  and  pallors  of  suppressed  anger,  annoyance, 
and  disappointment^  though  sometimes  the  by-play  was  comic  enough.    But  [ 

the  innocent  grayity  of  my  fiice  then  and  there  was  a  ehrf-^ixuvrt  of  self- 
restraint  —  a  fitting  and  commendable  holocaust  to  —  charity  I 


HB&  reb£cx;a  jacobus 

WAS  bom  at  Cambridge,  S.  C,  February  22, 1832.  She  is  younger 
sister  of  Louise  Manhiem.  During  her  infancy,  her  parents  re- 
moved to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  they  remained  until  she  reached  her  ^ 
eleventh  year,  when  her  father,  dissatisfied  with  his  vocation,  and  I 
craving  that  sphere  of  life  which  his  poetic  imagination  pictured  in  { 
the  wilds  of  Florida,  emigrated  to  that  lovely  land.  The  versatile  \ 
beauty,  sombre  gloom,  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  awoke  the  talent 
of  his  second  daughter,  and  threw  into  her  after-life  an  impassioned  I 
love  of  solitude  and  nature.                                                                                                  • 

Mrs.  Jacobus  was  educated  by  her  eldest  brother,  Judge  Heyden-  [. 

feldt,  and  graduated  at  the  principal  seminary  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
with  credit   '  } 

She  married,  in  1852,  J.  Julien  Jacobus,  a  good  and  talented  man,  r 

who,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  was  proud  of  his  young  wife's  lite- 
rary ability,  and  who  now  and  then  took  pleasure  in  inditing  poems  < 
complimentary  to  her  genius.    The  reverent  affection  with  which  he                             \ 
regarded  her  to  the  end  of  his  short  life  is  the  noblest  panegyric  we 
can  ofier  ber  in  the  character  of  wife  and  mother — the  hearth  of  home 
being  the  truest  means  by  which  to  test  the  higher  attributes  of  a  good                          '  j 
and  gifted  woman.    In  her  home  circle,  her  virtues  shine  pre-eminent,                            I 


^  •       1: 
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and  sancUfj  the  genius  which  thej  adorn.  Death,  however,  toon 
entered  this  happy  home,  and  gathered  two  lovely  children  to  his 
hreast,  casting  a  deep  gloom  over  the  young  mother's  life,  which  a  few 
years  later  was  deepened  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  fell  while 
defending  his  home  and  his  country  on  the  bloody  plain  of  Bhiloh. 
Death  claimed  few  nobler  victims  tlian  this  young  and  talented  man, 
who  had  already  given  bright  promise  of  future  pre-eminence  in  his 
profisssion  as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  bar. 

The  deep  devotion  which  Mrs.  Jacobus  pays  to  the  education  of  her 
three  promising  children  elicits  our  especial  admiration.  She  is  a 
woman  of  medium  height,  is  slight  and  well  formed,  has  regular  fea- 
tures ;  she  is  habitually  pale,  and  her  face  wears  a  thoughtful  expres- 
non  wlTen  in  repose;  her  manner  is  quiet  and  retiring,  and  thero  is  an 
atmoephere  of  marked  refinement  pervading  her  every  movement 

Mrs.  Jacobus  is  a  Jewess  by  birth,  (as  are  all  the  five  sbters,)  and, 
with  that  native  pride  so  inherent  in  the  Hebrew  people,  she  brings 
up  her  children  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  faith.  (Her  fiither 
was  a  Presbyterian.) 

Mrs.  Jacobus  is  still  young,  and  though  her  life  has  been  early 
clouded  with  sorrow,  we  hope  she  will  yet  emerge  from  her  voluntary 
seclusion,  and  we  confidendy  expect  much  that  is  good,  true,  and 
beautiful  from  her  pen. 

Her  home  is  in  Augusta,  and  she  promises  a  book  to  the  world  at  a 
not  distant  day. 

isaa. 


MEa  MARY  A.  McCSRIMMON. 

"ji  TRS.  McCRIMMON  has  done  much  for  Southern  letters ;  has  been 
Ifl  editress  of  several  literary  journals ;  in  1859,  edited  the  *'  Chil- 
dren's Department,''  in  the  "Georgia  Temperance  Crusader,"  and  dur- 
ing the  irar,  edited  an  "Educational  Monthly  "at  Lumpkin,  Georgia, 
her  then  residence.  She  was  also  among  the  prominent  contributors 
to  the  "Southern  Illustrated  News,"  her  sketches  and  poems  being 
much  admired  by  the  readers  of  that  journal,  which  had  an  extensive 
circulation  in  camp  as  well  as  at  the  firesides  of  the  readers  of  the 
**  Southern  Confederacy.'' 

Since  the  close  of  tiie  war,  Mrs.  McCrimmon,  we  are  informed,  hai> 
married  a  Mr.  Dawson,  and  removed  to  Arkansas. 
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As  one  of  the  constant  ^  workers  in  the  mine  of  literatDrey**  we 
could  not  well  omit  the  name  of  this  lady,  although  obliged  to  furnish 
such  an  incomplete  notice  as  this. 
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Land  of  beauty — blooming  eyer 

In  the  golden  summer  sun; 
Land  of  perfume — blighted  nerer 

By  the  borean  blast;  where  one 
Unfading,  dreamy  spring-time  still 
Lies  like  a  veil  on  plain  and  hilL 

Soft  the  shadows  slowly  creeping 

Through  thy  dim  and  8]>ectrsl  pines; 
Pure  thy  lakelets,  calmly  sleeping^ 

Save  a  few  lights  rippling  lines, 
When  the  white  water-lilies  move^ 
And  fairies  chant  their  early  lore. 

Far  in  ether,  stars  above  thee 

Ever  beam  with  purest  light; 
Birds  of  richest  music  love  thee; 

Flowers  than  Eden's  hues  more  bright; 
And  love  —  young  love,  so  fresh  and  fiur, 
Fills  with  hiB  breath  thy  gentle  air."* 

« 

Oh,  land  of  beauty  —  clime  of  floweis^ 

Scenes  of  precious  memory  I 
Thine  are  the  happy  ''by-gone  hours'* 

Which  made  all  of  life  to  me; 
When  every  moment  was,  in  joy,  an  age-r 
A  volume  concentrated  in  a  pase. 

•  f 

But^  land  of  beauty,  blooming  ever  • 

'Neath  the  fairest  summer-sky,  | 

I  may  see  thee  more— ah  1  never —  j 

Never  hear  thy  soft  wind's  sig^;  1 

Tet  in  my  heart  thou  evermore  must  dwell;  [ 

Then  land— dear  land  of  beauty,  ftre  thee  welll  j 

isss. 


MR&  AGNES  JEAN  STIBBES. 

RUTH  FAISFAXy  a  favorite  contributor  of  novelettet,  poems, 
I  and  sketches  to  Father  Syan's  paper,  the  '*  Banner  of  the  South/' 
published  in  Augusta,  is  known  by  a  few  friends  to  be  Mrs.  Stibbes, 
at  the  present  time  residing  in  Savannah.  Mrs.  Stibbe^  was  bom  in 
South  Carolina.  She  commenced  writing  for  publication  when  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  married  at  seventeen  years  to  a  gentle* 
man  of  Georgia. 

Until  the  late  war,  her  life  was  one  bright  scene;  but,  in  common 
with  her  Southern  sisters,  all  of  her  property  was  swept  away,  her 
home  desolated,  and  wanting  the  "necessaries  of  life,"  she  wrote  the 
first  chapters  of.  the  **  Earls  of  Sutherland "  (afterward  published  in 
the  "  Banner  of  the  South  ")  to  pass  away  in  pleasant  thoughts  the 
hours  that  were  otherwise  so  frightfully  real.  During  the  war,  she 
contributed  novelettes  and  sketches  to  the  "Field  and  Fireside/' 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Emma  Carra." 


REV.  A.  J.  RYAN, 

T«B  OOLDKV-TOIIQIJSD  ORATOK. 


I  have  seen  him,  the  poet>  priest,  and  scholar!  I  have  seen  him — yes, 
and  not  only  sat  with  hundreds  of  others  liistening  to  the  holy  words  of  love 
thst  fell  from  his  lips,  not  only  made  one  of  many  to  whom  his  words  were 
addressed,  but  I  have  listened  to  words  of  kindness  and  admonition,  addressed 
to  me  alone;  and  this  is  not  alL  I  have  clasped  his  hand,  gased  into  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  those  clear  bine  eyes,  seeing  there  a  blending  of  the 
tenderest  pity  and  almost  superhuman  love  with  the  shadow  of  a  deq> 
sorrow. 

The  mijosty  of  his  holy  offlce  loses  nought  of  its  mysterious  grandeur 
wh^  explained  by  his  lipa.  As  he  cries,  "  Ours  Is  the  royal  priesthood  I  ^ 
behold  that  radiant  smile  I  It  illumines  his  pale  ilioe  as  does  a  sunbeam  the 
pure  and  graceful  lily,  and  the  glorious  thoughts^  fresh  from  his  soul,  breathe 
sweet  incense  to  our  hearts  I  Would  that  mine  were  the  privilege  of  daily 
214 
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kneeling  at  bis  feet^  and,  while  hia  liand  xesta  on  my  bowed  bead,  bave 
bim  invoke  Qod'a  blessing  upon  me.  *    . 

I  listened  lingeringly  to  tbe  last  words  tbat  fell  from  bis  lips,  treasoiing 
them  up  in  my  heart,  and  then  turned  away,  grieving  tbat  I  could  see  him, 
hear  him  no  longer;  and  yet  I  bore  away  with  me,  fresh  from  bii  lips,  a  fer- 
vent "  God  bless  you  1 "  tbat  has  hovered  round  me  like  a  halo  of  glory, 
brightenuig  my  pathway  through  the  weaiy  world. 

ThcT  earth  has  seemed  greener,  the  sky  bluer,  the  sun  brighter  since  my 
inten'iew  with  him;  and  still,  in  imagination,  I  can  see  bis  delicate  pale  &oe^ 
the  beautiful  brown,  waving  hair,  and  glowing,  soul-lit  eyes  —  eyes  tbat  look 
down  into  one's  heart,  seeking  the  real  feelings  of  the  soul  —  eyes  that  tell 
of  holy  thought^  of  tender  love  for  all  mankind — eyes  that  speak  of  a  strong 
soul  struggling  with  the  frail  tenement  of  day,  beating  her  wings,  longing 
tobefreel 

I  can  even  now  see  him  before  me,  as  he  stood  then,  his  bands  dasped, 
his  bead  thrown  back,  and  a  smile  of  rare  beauty  brightening  his  pure  face 
as  he  exclaimed,  with  a  ring  of  holy  exultation  in  his  voice;  ''And  upon 
this  rock  w^ill  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  if 

This  is  no  fancy-sketdi,  but  a  bright  reality,  and  yet  I  have  not  done  jua- 
tice  to  him  of  whom  I  speak. 


t 
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MISS  FANNY  ANDREWa 

rpHIS  record  of  **  Southern  Writers"  would  be  iooomplete  without 
X  mention  of  a  joung  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  able  legal  gentleman 
of  Washington,  Georgia,  and  herself  bom  and  educated  in  the  State, 
who  has,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  country,  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Elxey 
Hay," 

Until  recently,  "  Elzey  Hay  "  was  "  Elsey  Hay  "  merely. 

2Iiss  Andrews  believes  that  "  the  great  beauty  of  anonymous  writ- 
ing is  to  protect  one  against  bores  and  the  other  annoyances  of  a  small 
reputation,  till  one  can  claim  the  advantages  of  a  great  one." 

Her  identity  was  published  to  the  world  without  her  knowledge, 
and  she  feels  diffident  in  appearing  among  ''  Southern  Writers  "  with 
that  mask  which  separated  her  from  the  publio  thrown  aside. 

As  she  expresses  the  matter  in  a  recent  article^  we  prefer  to  use  her 
words: 

''Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  wisest  to  feel  one's  ground  first,  before  ad- 
vancing boldly  upon  it,  and  for  a  timid  or  reserved  person  there  is  nothing 
like  a  pseudonym,  which  throws  a  veil  over  one's  identity,  and  stands  like  a 
tower  of  defence  to  shield  one's  private  life  from  the  invasions  of  public 
curiosity.  If  by  the  public  were  meant  merely  that  vague  assembly  of  in- 
dividuals which  makes  up  the  world  at  large,  one  would  care  very  little 
about  it,  save  in  so  far- as  one's  interest  was  concerned  in  pleasing  its  taste ; 
but  each  one  of  us  has  a  little  world  of  his  own,  bounded  by  the  circle  of 
his  personal  acquaintance,  and  it  is  the  criticism  of  this  public  that  literary 
norioes  dread.  Within  this  circle  there  is  always  some  one  individual  who, 
to  young  female  writers  In  particular,  is  the  embodiment  of  public  opinion. 
One  could  not  write  a  line  without  wondering  what  this  person  would  think  of 
it^  if  the  blessed  anonymous  did  not  come  to  one's  aid.  Safe  behind  this  shield 
the  most  timid  writer  may  exprcM  himself  with  boldness  and  independenoe.** 

From  my  first  acquiuntance  with  the  articles  of  **  Elzey  Hay,"  I 
tAt  the  identity  of  such  a  sparkling,  piquant  writer'could  not  long  re- 
main concealed. 

ne 
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I 

Sometimes  I  am  almost  tempted  to  call  her  the  **  Southern  Fannj  i 

Fern/'  but  **  Elzey  '*  la  a  woman,  and  ^ Fanny"  a  bloomer, perhaps! 
Both  excel  in  a  peculiar  style — so  bright^  witty,  caustic;  but  the 
wit  of  "  Elzey  Hay "  is  as  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade  and  as  pol- 
ished. Fanny  Fern's  wit  reminds  one  of  a  dull,  spiteful,  little  pen- 
knife. The  former  ''holds  the  mirror  up  to. nature;"  the  latter  cari- 
catures it  The  one  laughs  merrily  and  good-naturedly  at  the  faults 
and  follies  of  mankind ;  the  other  sneers  at  them.    **  Elzey  Hay"  b  i 

a  great  favorite  with  her  own  sex ;  Fanny  Fern  is  not.    In  one,  we  ' 

recognize  the  champion  of  the  sex,  in  the  other  a  ''Woman's  Bights 
lecturer."    But  both  are  a  terror  to  the  "  lords  of  creation."    They  I 

deal  stinging  blows  to  domestic  tyrants,  wonld-be  exquisites,  and  pre- 
tence generally;  the  small  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  "lords  of  cre- 
ation "  are  not  dealt  with  tenderly.  BaUre  is  a  powerful  weapon  in 
cutting  off  the  excrescences  of  society.  Juvenal  and  Pope  and 
Thackeray  effected  some  good  in  their  day.  80  will  "Elzey  Hay." 
"Elzey  Hay"  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Godey's  "Lady's 
Book,"  and  "  Scott's  Magazine,"  (Atlanta.)  "  Dress  under  Difficul- 
ties," a  paper  concerning  the  "fashions  in  Dixie  during  the  war," 
which  appeared  in  Godey's  "  Lady's  Book,"  for  July,  1866,  b  "  Elzey 
Hay's  "  most  widely  read  article. 

Her  first  dihui  as  a  writer  was  in  the  "  New  York  World,"  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Romance  of 
Robbery,"  exposing  some  infamous  proceedings  of  the  Bureauites  at 
a  village  in  Georgia.  •  She  assumed  the  character  of  a  Federal  officer 
in  this  instance.  She  has  also  been  correspondent  for  other  New  York 
papers  under  "masculine  signatures."  We  venture  to  predict  that, 
if  she  lives.  Miss  Andrews  will  be  widely  known,  and  "  sparkling  El- 
zey Hay "  be  as  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  the  homes  of  our 
land. 

Her  home  is  in  the  charming  town  of  Washington,  where  Miss  An- 
drews is  one  of  the  attractions,  entertaining  with  her  delightful  con- 
versations, ibr  she  converses  as  well  as  she  writes. 
28 
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A  PLEA  FOB  BED  HAIR. 


BT  ▲  mBl>-aAIBS»  WOMAX, 


There  bas  always  existed  an  onconquerabley  and  it  seems  to  me  nnreason* 
able  prejudice  against  red  hair  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  and 
America.  In  Tain  do  pbjrsiognomistSy  phrenologists,  physiologiMts,  or  any 
other  oiogiUs,  declare  that  the  pure  old  Saxon  family,  distingnished  by  red 
heads  and  freckled  faces,  is  highest  in  the  scale  of  human  existence,  being 
Cuihest  removed  from  the  woolly  heads  and  black  faces  of  the  African  or 
lowest  race;  the  world  positirely  refwes  to  admire  red  heads  and  freckled 
feces,  or  to  regard  tbem  as  marks  of  either  physical  or  intellectual  superior- 
ity. In  vain  are  nymphs,  feiries,  angels,  and  the  good  little  children  in 
Sunday-school  books,  always  pictured  with  sunny  tresses ;  the  world  is  so 
perverse  that  it  scorns  in  real  life  what  it  pronounces  enchanting  in  books 
and  pictures.  Now  this  inconsistency  is  the  main  cause  of  quarrel  that  we 
red-heads  have  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  does  it  advantage  us 
that  our  hair  is  thought  bewitching  on  the  angels  in  picture-books,  while  it 
is  sneered  at  on  our  own  heads  in  drawing-rooms.  Willingly  would  we 
resign  the  ideal  glories  of  sylphs  and  angels  to  our  dark-haired  sisters,  if  we 
could  in  return  share  some  of  the  substantial  glories  they  enjoy  in  real  life. 
The  world  is  too  inconsistent:  while  our  crowning  feature  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  highest  type  of  ideal  beauty,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
r^parded  as  a  trait  of  positive  uglinev  in  real  life.  No  painter  ever  made  a 
black-haired  angeL  Men's  ideas  of  celestial  beauty  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  sunny  ringlets  that  dance  round  azure  eyes  like  golden  clouds 
floating  over  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  I  challenge  any  of  my  readers  to 
name  a  single  poet  or  painter  who  has  ventured  to  represent  angel  or  glori- 
fied spirit  with  black  hair.  Even  the  pictures  and  images  of  our  Saviour — 
with  reverence  I  speak  it — are  generally  represented  with  some  shade  of 
yellow  hair,  and  surely  all  that  relates  to  Him  must  come  up  to  our  highest 
ideas  of  perfect  loveliness.  If  red  hair  were  really  such  a  bad  thing,  why 
should  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  be  always  painted  with  it?  Who  would 
-  think  of  representing  even  the  lowest  of  the  angels  with  a  red  nose?  And 
yet  in  real  life  red  heads  meet  with  little  more  favor  than  red  noses. 

Poets  are  as  friendly  to  red  hair  as  puntera.    MOton  describes  his  ^dam 

and  Eva— 

**  Tb«  loveUett  p«lr 
Thst  ever  siDM  in  love's  •rnVraofS  siotf 
Admm,  th«  godllctt  msa  of  bob  iSboo  bora 
Bit  iOBt;  tho  fairoit  of  her  dsoghton^  Bvo*-* 

boHi  as  red-baired. 
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**  Hb  lUr  Urft  front,  sad  tyM  ■abllmt,  daeUnd 
AbtolttU  ni1«|  aad  IfMMfAuM  lodfc* 
Round  from  his  paiiod  fordook  mmaHj  hunf 
Clottcring,  bat  not  benentb  kU  ■houlden  kron^; 
She,  M  n  Teil|y  down  to  tko  slender  waist 
Her  nnndorned  golden  trasses  wora.* 

Milton's  admirers  will  doubtless  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  red-headed 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  consider  the  accusation  a  slander  on  the  poet;  but  sub- 
stitute the  epithet  auburn,  golden,  or  hjfodnthine,  and  nobody's  taste  is 
offended.  Poets  always  take  care  to  observe  this  nice  distinction,  and  their 
readers  are  satisfied,  few  ever  stopping  to  consider  that  auburn  is  only  a 
polite  name  for  one  kind  of  very  red  hair.    The  difference  is  simply  this:  2 

what  is  golden  or  auburn  hair  on  a  pretty  woman,  is  blazing  red  on  an  ugly 
one;  and  people  are  apt  to  like  or  dislike  it,  according  as  they  see  it  con- 
nected with  pretty  faces  or  plain  ones.  After  gaang  at  a  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  Scots,  one  is  enraptured  with  auburn  ringlets;  after 
beholding  a  picture  of  her  ill-favored  rival,  Elizabeth,  one  is  equally  out  of 
humor  with  carroty  hair.  The  force  of  prejudice  in  this  matter  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  two  sisters — the  one  very  pretty,  the  other  very 
plain,  who  once  spent  some  time  in  the  house  where  I  was  boarding. 
Though  the  hair  of  both  was  precisely  the  same  color,  that  of  the  younger, 
or  handsome  one,  was  always  called  auburn,  the  other  red  A  lady  one  day 
had  the  kindness — some  people  are  very  fond  of  making  such  pleasant  little 
remarks — to  tell  the  ugly  one  that  her  hair  was  not  near  so  pretty  a  color 
as  that  of  her  sister.  The  person  addressed  made  no  reply ;  but^  when  the 
polite  lady  had  departed,  told  me  that  she  was  wearing  frizettes  made  of 
her  pretty  sister's  curls,  which  had  been  cut  off  during  an  attack  of  fever. 

On  first  thoughts,  it  may  seem  strange  that  red  hair  is  nowhere  held  in 
such  contempt  ad  among  those  races  of  whom  it  is  most  characteristic;  but 
this  results  from  the  general  disposition  of  mankind  to  depreciate  what  they 
have,  and  overrate  what  they  do  not  possess.  In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  all 
the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  nothing  is  so  much  admired  as  the  most 
fiery  red  hair — called  by  a  more  poetical  name,  of  course;  while  a  dark- 
browed  Mexican,  whose  stiff,  wiry  locks  bear  greater  resemblance  to  the  tail 
of  a  black  horse  than  anything  else  in  nature,  will  all  but  fall  down  and 
worship  the  beauty  of  any  happy  possessor  of  sunflower  tresses.  "  Coma 
Bella,  Coma  Blanca,"  are  the  pleasing  sounds  which  greet  the  ear  of  a  red- 
headed woman  on  landing  in  Mexico,  as  she  finds  herself  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  group  of  natives ;  doubly  pleasing  by  contrast  to  the  less  flattering 
remarks  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  Americana  or  English- 
men. ChSLteaubriand  seems  to  have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  hit 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  poetical  with  the  presence  of  sable  tresses,  ibr  he 
describes  the  bur  of  his  Indian  heroine,  Atala^  at  a  golden  doud  floating 
before  the  eyes  of  her  lover  1 
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If  poets  and  painien  are  the  friendi  of  red  balr,  noTdktt  are  its  mortal 
foes.  It  is  the  busiiieaB  of  these  latter  to  make  the  ideal  approach  the  real, 
and  their  highest  exoeUence  ooosists  in  making  the  one  so  like  the  other 
thai  one  can  scarce!/  tell  them  apart.  They  take  advantage  of  the  prevail* 
ing  pr^udice  against  red  hair  to  p^nt  their  worst  characters  with  It  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse  and  Uriah  Keep  are  a  perpetual  slander  upon  red-headed 
people.  The  character  usuall]r  ascribed  to  these  last^  and  with  much  truth, 
is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  that  ascribed  by  the  gre^t  romancers  to  their 
villains.  Bed-haired  people  are  generally  high-tempered^  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted; and,  though  it  may  not  become  a  red-headed  woman  to  say  so,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  known  one  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  coward.  Such 
characteristics  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  low,  sneaking  craftiness  of 
Uriah,  or  the  sottish  imbecility  of  Titmouse.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  latto*  ought  to  have  been  drawn  with  a  certain  pale,  sickly  shade  of 
sandy  hair,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  red,  but  had  got  faded, 
like  a  piece  of  bad  calico,  from  constant  using.  Uriah,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  stiff,  straight^  puritanical  locks,  with  a  dark,  sallow  complexion, 
and  green  eyes.  There  are  some  people  who  look  as  if  they  had  lain  in  the 
grave  until  they  had  become  mouldy,  and  then  risen  to  wander  about  the 
world  without  ever  getting  dry  or  warm  again.  Uriah  Heep  belongs  to  this 
daas,  and  should  have  nothing  about  him  so  warm  and  bright  as  a  sunny 
head. 

One  reason  for  the  common  dislike  of  red  hair  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  red  or  freckled  face,  neither  of  which  is 
exactly  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  beauty. 
But  is  it  not  unfair  to  lay  the  faults  of  the  face  and  complexion  upon  the 
hair?  Nobody  objects  to  black  hair  because  it  sometimes  accompanies  a 
dark,  muddy  complexion ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  brunettes  oftener 
have  bad  complexions  than  blondes.  After  all,  there  are  as  many  pretty 
&ces  framed  In  gold  as  in  jet.  There  are  three  golden  threads  from  the 
head  of  Lucretia  Borgia  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  on  account  of 
their  rare  beauty.  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  had  red  hair;  the  beautiful 
Mary  of  Scotland  certainly  had  it,  and  the  present  Empress  of  France  is 
crowned  with  something  which  is  cousin-gcrman  to  it;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  present  triumph  of  blondes.  Whenever  a  reigning  beauty 
happens  to  be  crowned  with  the  obnoxious  color,  prejudice  dies  out  for  a 
time,  and  light  hair  becomes  the  fashion,  as  at  present  Brunettes  are  in 
despair,  and  red-headed  women  have  their  revenge.  Ifada  are  invented, 
such  as  frizzing  and  crimping,  which  do  not  at  all  become  raven  tresses,  but 
render  golden  locks  bewitching.  There  are  started  all  manner  of  devices  for 
giving  dark  hair  a  golden  tinge.  Gilt  and  sUver  powders  are  used  without 
stint^  while  some  devoted  worshippera  of  fashion  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
lying  with  their  hair  in  dye  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  run  the  risk  of 
making  it  blue,  green,  or  purple,  as  did  their  worthy  proto^rp^^  Tittlebat 
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Titmouee,  in  hit  fiunous  attempt  at  tlie  reyena  and  more  common  opera- 
tion* 
But  thrae  wayward  freaks  of  fashion  nerer  last  long.    So  soon  as  the 

belle,  whose  beanty  in  spite  of  red  hair  cheated  people  into  the  belief  that 
she  was  beautiful  because  of  it^  becomes  pa$»i,  or  out  of  fashion,  and  soma 
sable-tressed  rival  succeeds  to  her  triumphs,  the  old  prejudice  reviTes.  The 
pretty  names  of  auburn,  golden,  sunny  are  dropped,  and  red  hur  fidls  Into 
»uch  disrepute  that  any  charity  schoolboy  will  fly  to  arms  if  the  odious  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  his  pate.  Men  and  women  are  unoonsdoua  of  the  power 
there  is  in  a  pretty  face;  they  are  influenced  by  it  iuToluntarily.  Many  an 
ugly  fashion  gains  ground  just  because  pretty  women  will  look  so  pretty  in 
spite  of  it,  that  others  are  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  fashion  is  itself 
graceful  and  becoming.  Thus  it  is  with  red  hair;  some  of  the  reigning 
belles  of  Europe  having  been  supplied  wit]\  it  by  nature,  and  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  have  brought  it  in  fashion.  Let  the  rest  of  us  make  the 
most  of  the  triumph  they  have  won,  and  pray  that  a  dark-hured  empress 
may  not  ascend  the  throne  of  France  till  we  are  too  gray  to  care  what  our 
hair  was  in  the  beginning.  The  ascendency  we  enjoy  at  present  cannot 
endure  forever,  that  is  certain ;  for  though  the  world  may  submit  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion  for  a  season,  she  has  a  spite  against  red  hair  at  the  bottom, 
and  will  make  war  on  it  to  the  end  of  time.  When  eternity  b^ns,  as  it 
seems  pretty  generally  conceded  that  angels  have -^  well,  I  won't  offend  the 
reader  by  saying  red  hair,  but  certainly  something  very  like  it,  if  poets  and 
painters  are  to  be  credited  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  triumph  may  then 
prove  more  lasUng. 


PAPER-OOLLAR  GENTILITY. 

"  Ward's  patent  reversible,  perspiration-pooof  paper  collar,  warranted,  by 
the  chemicals  used  in  its  composition,  to  equal  in  polish  the  finest  linen  fin- 
ish, and  to  rival  in  durability  the  best,"  etc.,  eta 

"What  a  commentary  on  the  age  in  which  we  live  I  What  a  catalogue  of 
shams  and  vulgarities  I  ''Fine  linen  finish,'*  a  sham  upon  raw  material; 
"  reversible,"  a  slander  on  personal  neatness ;  ''  perspiration-proof,"  an  in- 
sult to  friendly  soap  and  water,  the  only  honest  means  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  making  a  Inan  thoroughly  '*  perspiration-proo£"  The  present  haa 
often  been  called  an  age  of  shams,  and  who  can  question  the  justice  of  the 
accusation,  when  we  see  a  "  patent,  reversible,"  many-sided  sham,  boldly 
asserting  itself  as  such,  and  obtaining  public  favor  through  the  reiy  hollow- 
ness  of  its  pretensions  T 

Considered  merdy  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  their  usual  accom- 
paniments, paper  collars  are  comparatively  smaU  afiairs,  scarcely  worth  singUnf 
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outforspedalreprelieiii^oiiy  from  among  the  greater  ahams  to  which  the  age  b 
addicted,  hat  thef  are  aignificant  of  much  hejrond  themsdTea.    They  are  the 
outward  and  viaihle  signt  of  an  inward  and  by  no  means  »pirUuell€  state  of 
things,  which  is  not  eliic,  as  the  Parisians  say.    They  are  snggestiTe  of  a 
small  shopkeeper,  second-rate  boarding-hoose  state  of  society,  where  frowsy 
young  ladies  in  pink  ribbons  sing  sickly  ballads  to  amorous  dry-goods  clerks, 
and  ogle,  at  the  sentimental  parts,  some  slender  swain  in  shining  paper  col* 
lar  and  soiled  kid-gloTes.    They  are  suggestive  of  plated  forks  and  printed 
cards  of  invitation;  of  bad  cigars  and  cheap  perfhmery;  of  suspiciously 
large  and  showy  brooches,  stuck  into  not  always  the  most  immaculate  of 
shirt-bosoms;  — and  worse  than  all,  they  are  suggestive  of  a  mind  to  sav« 
washing-bills;  of  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  ''outward  and  visible  signs"  of 
decency  without  the  "inward  and  spiritual  grace ;**  of  a  whited-sepulchre 
style  of  toUet,  content  to  be  all  rottenness  and  corruption  within,  if  it  is 
beautiful  enough  without;  of  a  dass  of  men  who  can  stay  three  weeks  from 
home  on  a  box  of  paper  oollars.    Think  of  a  man's  going  to  spend  Christ- 
mas  at  a  country  house,  with  his  baggage  in  his  pocket;  think  of  his  delib- 
erately turning  the  soiled  side  of  a  "  patent  reversible  pntptraUon-prof^**  in 
toward  his  skin ;  what  liberties  may  we  not  suspect  him  of  taking  with  the 
invisible  and  unmentionable  parts  of  his  toilet?    Imagination  shrinks  from 
exploring  farther  the  recesses  of  such  a  whited  sepulchre. 

Paper  collars  are  typical  of  a  dass  of  men,  as  well  as  a  state  of  sodety. 
A  caBtH>fr  "  patent  reversible  perspiration-proof"  gives  as  clear  an  insight 
into  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  wearer,  as  the  comparative  anatomist  can 
obtain  from  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  any  other  animaL  The  individual  distin- 
guished by  the  **  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  "  as  the  Kohinow  is  a  per- 
fect spcdmen  of  the  paper-collar  class,  and  I  am  as  well  satisfied  that  he 
wore  a  "patent  reversible  perspiration-proof^'*  enamelled  and  embossed  on 
both  sides,  as  if  the  '' Professor"  had  taken  spedal  care  to  inform  us  of  the 
&ct  The  man  of  thorough  paper-collar  breeding  is  essentially  one  of  the 
"  fellers."  He  always  has  very  .sleek,  greasy  hair,  careftilly  curled,  and  per- 
fumed with  dnnamon  or  bergamot,  and  is  much  addicted  to  light  kid-gloves, 
always  a  little  soiled.  He  wears  a  huge  seal  ring  on  his  little  finger,  (his 
nails  are  never  dean,)  and  a  miraculous  brooch,  with  perhaps  studs  to  match, 
in  his  shirt-bosom.  Prom  his  vest-pocket  dangles  a  bulky  chain,  with  a 
quantity  of  big  seals,  secret-sodety  badges,  etc.,- at  one  end,  and  possibly,  a 
watch  at  the  other.  Hu  coat  and  pants  are  in  the  latest  fashion,  his  boots 
are  glossy  as  a  mirror,  but  who  shall  dare  to  say  what  is  under  them  T 

His  habits  vary  slightly  in  different  localities,  but  not  enough  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  spedes.  North  of  the  Potomac,  he  taljES  through  his  nose^ 
and  says,  ^  I  calelate ; "  ftrther  South,  he  drawls  his  vowels,  puts  his  knife 
into  his  mouth  when  he  eats,  and  tries  to  talk  literary  on  magazine  stories 
and  Miss  Evans's  novds.  As  to  business  pursuits,  the  Northern  type  of  the 
^enifs  /Mper^eoOorif  is  usually  a  merchant's  derk,  or  a  small  tradesman  in 
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the  dr^-goods  line ;  the  Soathern,  a  oanntry  bean,  who  puts  on  a  clean  shirt 
every  SundajTy  to  go  "sparking''  among  the  girls.  The  species  is  chiefly 
indigenous  to  large  oommercial  towns,  and  always  flourishes  best  where 
laundrcsises'  fees  are  highest  It  is  veiy  widely  diffused,  however,  and  exists, 
with  slight  variations,  under  all  vicissitudes  of  civilization  and  nationality, 
and  individuals  may  readily  be  detected,  even  when  the  most  prominent 
mark  of  the  species  is  wanting.  Circumstances  may  haye  placed  certain  in- 
dividuaU  beyond  the  reach  of  papcr-oollar  influences,  but  they  have  paper-, 
collar  soub,  all  the  same  aa  though  they  carried  the  outward  badge  of  the 
species  round  their  necks. 

There  is  a  class  below,  as  well  as  one  above,  paper  collars — an  honest,  humbly 
hard-working  class,  in  homespun  shirts,  without  collars — a  dass  perfectly 
free  from  vulgarity  because  perfectly  free  from  pretension.  The  two  extremes 
of  society  are,  perhaps,  the  only  classes  entirely  free  from  vulgarity,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  one,  because  it  pretends  to  nothing 
which  it  is  not;  the  other,  because  it  pretends  to  nothing  at  alL  In  Europe 
the  peasantry  are  treated  with  more  familiarity  by  the  aristocracy  than  the 
bourgeoUie  ;  and  of  all  the  lower  strata  of  Americaii  sodety,  the  least  vulgar, 
because  the  least  assuming,  are,  or  rather  were,  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
The  ignorance  and  simplidty  of  these  people  kei>t  them  below  pretension, 
and  therefore  above  vulgarity.  The  Idea  of  a  respectable  old  **  Uncle^''  aa 
old  **  Uncles"  were  once,  in  a  paper  collar,  is  as  preposterous  as  the  thought 
of  General  Lee  or  Wade  Hampton  in  the  same  guise.  Extremes  often  meet, 
and  in  many  respects  the  lowest  stratum  of  sodety  is  less  removed  from  the 
highest  than  are  the  intermediate,  or  paper-collar  dasses.  The  only  diflbr- 
ence  between  the  homespun-shirt  man  and  the  paper-collar  man  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  good  piece  of  stout  brown  wrapping-paper  and  the  bill  of 
a  broken  bank.  The  one  is  good  for  all  it  pretends  to ;  the  other  is  good  fi»r 
nothing  at  alL  " 


/ 
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MARIA  J.  McINTOSH. 

MABIA  J.  McINTOSH  was  bom  in  1803,  at  Sunbury,  Liberty 
County,  Georgia.  Sunbury  is  forty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Georgia.  In  a  reminiscence  of  this  spot,  Miss  Mcintosh 
thus  records  her  impressiona : 

''Sunbury  was  beautifully  situated,  about  five  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  a 
bold  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  up  between  St  Catharine's  Island  on 
the  one  side  and  the  main  land  on  the  other — forming  apparently  the  horas 
of  a  crescent,  at  the  base  of  which  the  town  stood.    It  was  a  beuitifiil  spot| 
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carpeted  with  the  short-leayed  Bermnda  gnm,  and  shaded  with  oak,  cedar, 
locust^  and  a  flowering  tree,  the  Pride  of  India.  It  was  then  the  summer 
resort  of  all  of  the  ndghboring  gentry,  who  went  thither  for  the  sea-air. 
Within  the  last  twenty  yean  it  has  lost  its  character  for  health,  and  is  now  a 
desolate  rain;  yet  the  hearts  of  those  who  grow  up  in  Its  shades  still  ding 
to  the  memory  of  its  loveliness, — a  recollection  which  exists  as  a  hond  of 
union  between  them,  which  no  distance  can  wholly  sever.  Its  sod,  still  green 
and  heaatifiil  as  ever,  is  occasionally  visited  by  a  solitary  pilgrim,  who  goes 
thither  with  something  of  the  tender  reverence  with  which  he  would  visit 
the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend." 

• 

The  house  of  Major  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  —  who  had  been  commissioned  in  the  American  army  of 
the  Revolution  —  was  a  stately  old  mansion,  commanding  a  full  view 
of  the  water;  and  here  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life  were  spent. 

"The  remembrance  of  the  generous  hospitality,  the  graceful  society, 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  nature  that  displayed  itself  in  and  around  the 
family  mansion,  is  vivid  ia  the  mind  of  our  author,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  her  language  whenever  she  writes  of 
the  land  of  her  childhood."  * 

At  an  academy  in  Sunbury,  which  dispensed  its  favors  to  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  Miss  Mcintosh  received  all  of  her  education  for  which  she 
is  indebted  to  schools.  After  the  death  of  her  parents.  Miss  Mcintosh 
passed  much  of  her  time  with  a  married  sister,  who  resided  in  New 
York,  and  afterward  with  her  brother.  Captain  James  l^L  Mcintosh, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  whose  family  had  also  removed  to  that  city.  Jn 
1835,"^  Miss  Mcintosh  was  induced  to  sell  her  property  in  Georgia,  and 
invest  the  proceeds  in  New  York  securities.  The  commercial  crisis 
of  1837  caused  her  to  lose;  to  awake  from  her  life-dream  of  prosperity 
— bankrupt 

**  By  an  almost  universal  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  ordains 
means  of  defence  and  support  to  the  frailest  foundation  t>f  animal  life, 
with  the  new  station  was  granted  a  power  of  protection,  of  pleasure, 
and  maintenance,  unknown  to  the  old.  New  feelings  and  powen 
came  into  life."  .  •  •* 

A  friend  advised  her  to  attempt  a  jnvenOe  series  of  books,  and  sug- 
gested ''Aunt  Kitty  **  as  a  nom  de  plume.  Two  years  after  the  Ices 
of  her  property.  Miss  Mcintosh  had  completed  her  first  book, —  a  small 
volume,  bearing  the  marks  of  a  feeling,  religious  mind,  and  written  in 

*Profcftor  John  6.  Hsit. 
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a  pleasant,  easy  stykp  saitable  for  children,  and  was  entitled  ^ 
Alice.**  For  two  jean  die  manuscript  of  this  little  Yolume  lay  alter- 
natelj  on  the  table  of  the  author  and  the  desk  of  publishers.  At  last* 
in  Jannarjr,  1841,  it  was  published  anonymously.  Its  success  was 
complete.  With  renewed  energy  she  resumed  her  pen,  and  finished 
"  Je^ie  Graham,"  a  work  of  similar  sixe  and  character,  whidi  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  "  Florence  Amott," 
**  Grace  and  Clara,**  and  **  Ellen  Leslie,*'  all  of  the  same  class  and 
style,  appeared  snccessAiUy  and  at  short  intervals,  the  last  being  pub- 
lished in  184& 

These  five  works  are  generally  known  as  ''Aunt  Kitty*s  Tales." 
They  met  with  great  success,  and  were  republbhed  in  England  with 
equal  success.  They  are  simple  tales  of  American  life,  told  in  graceful 
and  easy  language;  conveying  a  moral  of  beauty  and  truthfulness  that 
wins  love  at  once  for  the  fictitious  character  and  the  earnest  writer. 

The  following  are  Miss  Mcintosh's  volumes.  In  addition,  she  has 
contributed  many  tales  to  the  diferent  magazines. 

6.  Conquest  and  Self-Conquest    184^ 

7.  AVoman  an  Enigma;  or.  Life  and  its  Kevdations.    1844. 

8.  Praise  and  Principle.    1845. 

9.  The  Cousins.    A  tale  for  children.    1845. 

All  of  these  works  appeared  anonymously.  The  following  were  pub- 
lished with  the  name  of  the  author. 

10.  Two  lives ;  or.  To  Seem  and  to  Be.  1846.  (Seven  editions  of 
this  work  were  published  in  less  than  four  years.) 

11.  Charms  and  Counter-Charms.    1848.  ^ 

12.  Woman  in  America;  her  Work  and  her  Seward.    1850. 

13.  Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor;  or.  The  Christmas  Guest  1850. 
(A  collection  of  tales.) 

14.  The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly.    2  volumes.    1852.-. 

15.  Emily  Herbert;  or,  The  Happy  Home.    1855. 

16.  Rose  and  Ullie  Stanhope ;  or.  The  Power  of  Consdence. 

17.  Violet;  or.  The  Cross  and  Crown.    1856. 

18.  MetaGray.    A  juvenile  tale.    1858. 

*  **  In  1859,  Miss  Mcintosh,  in  company  with  her  nephew,  (the  Hon. 
John  Ward,  American  Minister  to  China,)  and  his  fkmily,  sailed  for 
Liverpool    After  spendmg  some  m<mths  in  pleasant  wanderings  aboat 

•  Mti7  Formt'i -^  Wmmb  ^  tb«  8o«tk." 
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England  and  France,  Mia  Mclntoeh,  in  company  with  Mn.  Ward  and 
her  childrenp  settled  quietly  down  in  one  of  the  picturesque  TalleyB  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Here,  in  the  society  of  a  few  gcniid  friends,  and 
in  tender  and  worshipful  communion  with  the  great  heart  of  Nature, 
she  gathered  strength  and  inspiration,  and  memorized  much  valuable 
material  for  future  kbors.  At  the  beginning  of  1860  she  returned  to 
New  York,  where  she  now  resides.** 

Miss  Mcintosh's  books  have  been  translated  into  French,  and  have 
sold  largely  in  England,  France,  and  on  the  Continent  ~   ~ 

I  will  give  notices  of  several  of*  her  books,  from  high  critical 
authorides. 

''G>nqne8t  and  Self-Conquest**  was  of  a  more  ambitious  character 
than  any  of  her  previous  works,  which  were  published  anonymously. 
In  the  April  number  of  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,**  (1844,)  a 
correspondent,  in  a  "gossip  about  a  few  books,**  commences  thus: 

**  Who  can  have  written  the  little  book  cslled  '  Conquest  akd  Selv-Cov- 
QUEBT;  OR,  WHica  MAKES  THE  HeroT'  I  hsTO  read  it  with  a  delight  that 
no  book  of  its  dass  has  inspired  me  with  since  *  Sandford  and  Merton,' 
'The  Parent's  Assistant^'  ^Popular  Tales.'  Amid  the  numberless  and 
worthless  tomes  of  trash  that  have  in  recent  times  superseded  those  glories 
of  English  literature  just  named,  it  is  meat  and  drink  to  one  who  relishes  an 
exquisite  blending  of  the  sweet  with  the  useful  to  find  such  a  treat  as  this  *  Con- 
quest and  Self-Conqnest.'  It  is  a  story  of  an  American  boy,  who,'after  an 
early  education  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  a  judiciously  fond  mother,  went^ 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  a  grammar  school ;  fought^  was  beaten ;  grew 
stronger  in  body  and  principles ;  won  the  heart  of  his  adversary ;  entered  the 
navy ;  and  there,  in  a  career  of  virtue  and  honor,  proved  how  ud necessary 
vice  or  ferocity  is  to  a  high  place  among  the  sons  of  maritime  glory.  Except 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  the  author  of '  Sandford  and  Merton/  I  do  not  know  a 
writer  who  has  so  happily  portrayed  true  heroism." 

**  WoMAX  AN  Enigma.*  This  is  an  attempt  to  delineate,  not  moral  prin- 
ciples that  are  well  defined-^ not  religious  duties  that  are  more  easily  de- 
picted— but  the  ideal,  impalpable,  varied  substance  of  woman's  love.  The 
first  scene  in  the  book  opens  in  a  convent  in  France,  where  young  Louise 
waits  upon  a  dying  friend,  and  the  friend  leaves  her  ward  as  an  affianced 
bride  to  her  brother,  the  Marqnb  de  Montrevd. 

^  The  vow  is  duly  made  between  the  noble  courtier  and  the  trusting  girl. 
Louise  is  then  taken  to  Paris  by  her  parents,  and  introduced  into  fiishionable 
life  with  its  gayeties  and  seductions,  while  the  Marquu  is  absent  on  his  estate. 

*  Frofeftor  Jobs  8.  BwkL 
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•  lUrj  FottmL 


The  new  world  of  pleasure  has  no  effect  on  the  notice,  save  so  fiv  as  it  ttima-    •  j 
lates  her  to  excel,  that  she  may  be  the  more  worthy  of  her  husband's  love. 
She  mingles  in  the  dance  to  acquire  grace,  in  the  mirie  to  learn  the  styles  j 
of  fashionable  life — and  all  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  the  better  fitted  to  j 
bo  the  companion  and  wife  of  the  high-bom  noble.    But  the  absent  lover  ; 
hears  of  the  brilliant  life  of  his  so  lately  timid  girl,  and,  ignorant  of  the  , 
mighty  power  that  impels  her  to  the  exertion,  scorns  the  supposed  fickleness 
that  will  give  to  the  many  that  r^ard  which  he  had  hoped  to  have  won  ex- 
clusively for  himselt  | 
"Then  follows  the  portion  of  the  work  which  most  perfectly  pictures  the  [ 
author's  idea  of  womanly  love.    The  earnest  toil  of  the  poor  girl  for  the  * ! 
pittance  of  a  smile  that  is  rewarded  by  jealousy  with  a  sneer ;  the  passionate 
pride  of  the  wounded  woman;  the  stem  sorrow  of  the  .man;  and  the  final  { 
separation,  are  all  trae  to  the  instincts  of  that  master  feeling/'  I 

"Charms  and  CouKTEB-CHAEits.*    In  this  work  the  author  seems  to  ] 
have  concentrated  the  strength  of  her  artistic  and  womanly  nature.    It  is 

threaded  with  veins  and  nerves,  as  if  she  had  dipped  her  pen  in  living  bearts  \ 

and  written  on  and  on  because  the  elastic  tide  would  flow.    It  impresses  [ 
one  with  a  painM  sense  of  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  conflicting 
sense  of  unnaturalness,  not  of  highly  wrought  fiction,  but  of  inUn$e  iruik. 

The  plot  is  complicate,  but  well  defined  and  sustained.    Questions  of  vital  \ 

import  are  involved,  and  worked  out  with  a  will  and  fervor  which  leave  ^ 

their  indelible  record  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader.  ! 

"  Euston  Hastings,  the  hero,  belongs,  we  should  say,  to  the  German  type  of  ! 

organism  and  temperament    A  *  dark  man,'  the  philosopher  Alcott  would  f 

call  him,  with  luminous  phases.    A  man  of  strong  wiU  and  rare  physical  '. 
and  spiritual  magnetism ;  skilled  in  metaphysical  disquisition,  worldly-wise,                   ^ 
skeptical,  and  sufficient ;  lofty  and  cold  as  a  mountain  peak  to  the  many, 

but  to  those  who  interest  him,  or  whom  for  any  reason  he  would  interest,  ' 
warm,  winsome,  and  low-voiced  as  the  sigb  of  a  summer  twilight ;  a  man 

of  whom  we  can  most  of  us  say  we  have  known  one  such  in  a  lifetime;  one  i 

whom  we  admired  and  deprecated ;  a  sphere  that  was  not  loud  nor  discordant,  > 

but  deep  and  unserene ;  a  spirit  that  knew  its  power  and  loved  to  test  it^  ^ 

though  in  the  process  it  stirred  and  troubled  many  waters.  j; 

"  Evelyn  Beresford,  a  young  girl  of  warm  heart  and  generous  impulses,  the 
pet  and  sunbeam  of  her  father's  house,  marries  Euston  Hastings,  and  is       ;  it 

borne  along  his  fiery  orbit,  ignoring,  to  meet  his  exactions,  one  after  another, 

the  finer  and  holier  instincts  of  her  nature,  till  at  last  she  reaches  a  p<^nt  t' 

from  whence  she  must  retrace  her  steps  or  lose  alL    Stifling  the  ay  of  her  \ 

agonized  heart,  she  goes  ibrth  from  his  home,  with  her  frail  life  in  her  hand,  J 

and  Euston  Hastings,  left  alone  with  the  memory  of  her  love  and  prayerfiil  [< 
vigils,  for  the  first  time  awakes  to  a  sense  of '  heart  within  and  God  o'erhead.' 
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Penitent  and  snbdned,  lie  seeks  oat  tbe  fugitiTe^  and  a  new  nnion,  based  upon 
the  sympathy  and  fitness  of  divine  appcnntment^  secures  to  both  the  happiness 
which  had  well-nigh  been  wrecked  forerer*'* 

*'Violct;  omyTBE  Cbobs  larDCBOWir.  This  work  is  marked  by  fine 
delineations  and  dramatic  power,  no  less  than  by  simplicity  and  pathos. 

^The  stofy  unfolds  with  a  wild  shipwreck  scene  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.  A  sweet  babe,  the  only  living  thing  upon  the  stranded  vessel,  is 
found  lashed  to  an  upper  berth,  while  its  dead  mother  lies,  white  and  cold, 
beneath  the  water  on  the  cabin  floor.  The  burial  scene  upon  that  desolate 
shore— the  group  of  rude  wreckers,  and  the  lone  waif  child  —  the  still 
sleeper  in  the  rough  deal  box  — the  'dust  to  dust'  of  the  sublime  service, 
mingling  with  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean — is  singularly  impressive.  The 
book  is  full  of  snctf  pictures. 

''The  foundling  is  claimed  by  one  of  the  wreckers,  and  taught  to  look  upon 
him  and  hb  coarse  companions  as  her  natural  protectors.  While  yet  very 
young,  by  one  of  the  coincidences  occasional  to  reid  life,  inevitable  to  romance, 
she  is  thrown  into  the  presence  of  her  true  father,  who,  unconscious  of  their 
tender  relation,  yet  impelled  by  an  undefinable  instinct,  adopts  his  unknown 
child.  She  is  baptized  Violet  Boss,  in  memoiy  of  his  angel  wife  —  her 
mother — and  removed  from  the  lawless  wreckers  to  a  refined  and  luxurious 
home.  But  amid  the  amenities  of  her  new  position,  one  thought  haunted 
and  distressed  her :  she  is  fio<  Violet  Ross,  the  daughter  of  her  noble  foster- 
father,  but  Mary  Van  Dyke,  and  must  still  say  'father'  to  the  repulsive 
wrecker,  and  'mother'  to  the  wrecker's  wife;  they  have  a  first  claim,  and 
may  at  any  time  recall  her.  The  good  pastor  tells  her  that  every  human 
creature  must  bear  a  cross  on  earth  who  would  wear  a  crown  in  heaven,  and 
that  this  is  her  cross.  That  night  the  angels  record  the  vow  of  the  beautiful 
girl  to  bear  cheerfully  and  unfalteringly  the  burden  imposed  upon  her;  and 
then  commences  a  life  of  sacrifice,  and  a  series  of  events  which  give  to  the 
book  a  peculiar  and  deep  interest  Many  a  bruised  heart  has  lifted  itself 
hopefully  in  the  light  of  little  Violet's  smile  and  the  strength  of  the  promise, 
thus  happily  presented, '  Bear  the  cross,  and  ye  shall  wear  the  crown.' "  * 

t "  Miss  Mcintosh  restricts  herself  in  the  characters  of  her  story,  and  selects 
only  the  common  ones  of  practical  life,  as  though  anxious  for  the  principle 
alone,  and  the  fiction  that  would  draw  the  reader  off  from  the  moral  is  dis- 
carded. In  her  quiet  pages  there  never  occurs  the  extreme  either  of  character 
or  passion.  It  is  only  the  system  of  conscience — the  rule  of  right  -^  the  law 
of  Qod  that  is  portrayed ;  and  the  more  marked  characters,  or  the  more  easily 
delineated  beauties  and  feelings  of  life  and  nature,  are  left  with  a  rigid  indif- 
ference to  those  whose  design  is  to  please  more  than  to  instmet 

"Yet  the  reader,  when  the  book  is  dosed,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  daily 
labor,  or  mingles  in  social  life,  finds  lingering  in  his  brain  and  warming  ill 

•  Uij  Forrett*!  "  Women  of  tht  Soath."  f  Profoior  John  8.  Bsit. 
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hit  heart,  a  trae  principle  o£  honor  and  love  that  ia  oonstantlj  contrasting 
itMlf  with  the  hollow  forma  by  which  he  ia  sarronnded ;  and  if  he  fails  to 
bear  himself  np  to  that  high  ideal  of  prindple  which  he  feels  to  be  true,  he 
still  walka  a  little  nearer  to  his  conscience  and  his  God;  and  long  aft<;r  the 
Tolume  is  returned  to  the  shelf  and  forgotten,  a  kindly  benediction  is  giren 
to  the  noble  influence  it  excited.  And  thus  will  it  be  with  the  author 
who  liyes  in  the  hearts  and  not  in  the  fimcy  of  her  readers.  And  long  after 
she  is  returned  to  the  great  library  of  the  unforgotten  dead,  a  blessing,  wide 
as'  her  language  and  fervent  as  devotion,  will  descend  on  the  delineator  of 
those  loAy  principles  that  showed  the  nobleness  of  simplidty  and  the  holi* 
ness  of  truth." 


KATE  CLIFFORD  KENAN. 

VIOLETTA  AND  I;   by  «Couan  Kate.'*     Edited  by  11  J. 
Mcintosh.    Boston.    1870. 
The  motto  of  thb  little  volume  is  from  Longfellow: 

^  •    .    .    Gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust." 

This  is  a  beautiful  story  of  the  Southern  sea-side.  It  b  short,  and 
reads  very  much  as  if  it  were  a  study  for  a  more  ambitious  book  of 
the  future.  The  style  will  remind  the  reader  of  "Aunt  Kitty's  Tales," 
of  her  earlier  works.  The  chapter  giving  an  account  of  Maggie's 
*'  want  to  learn  physic,  and  practice,  and  have  a  gig,  and  a  man  to 
beat  the  mortar,  and  do  like  her  father  and  Thomas,  and  not  her 
mother  and  Violetta,''  shows  that  "Cousin  Kate''  has  humor  in  her 
composition.  The  "good  doctor"  is  a  pathetic  study — poetry  delin- 
eated in  the  character  of  a  country  doctor. 

The  story  purports  to  be  a  grandmother's  history  of  her  girlhood. 
The  picture  of  the  little  Otilia  and  the  old  doctor  —  companions, 
"babyhood"  and  "old  age"  —  is  charming,  and  gives  evidence  of 
pathetic  power  possessed  by  the  young  author.  The  old  doctor  was 
growing  old  ^ 

"Much  of  his  old  wit  and  dry  humor  Jeft  him  also;  and  he  seemed  like 
some  good  husbandman,  who  will  shortly  set  out  on  a  journey.  The  little 
Otilia,  in  her  shy,  dreamy  way,  seemed  to  be  a  better  companion  to  him  than  I 

any  other ;  and  often  the  two  would  sit  together  in  the  office  porch,  and  Otilia  | 

\ 
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would  sing  to  bim  sometimes  little  hTmnSi  eomedniee  broken  parts  of  a 
Germui  chant  that  she  had  heard  from  her  old  nuse^the  hnxj  sunlight^ 
as  it  fell  upon  the  pair,  showing  often  that  both  had  fidlen  asleep;  and  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  saw  them,  that  the  pore  heart  of  the  diild  rested  sgainst  the 
jHire  heart  of  the  man ;  for  through  all  of  life's  warlare  ooold  there  be  any 
more  simple,  more  tender,  than  this  gray-haired  (alhcr?  I  think,  when  he 
entered  heaven,  the  little  diildren,  who  love  the  guileless  and  the  good,  must 
bare  led  his  feet  by  the  golden  river,  and  never  known  how  he  was  old  and 
weary  in  this  world  before  he  came  to  thdis,  so  little  had  the  years  touched 
the  tme  heart** 

Miss  Kate  difford  Kenan  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  J*  Kenan,  of 
Milledgeville,  Ga.  She  is  young,  and  resides  with  her  parents  in  the 
city  mentioned.  Mrs.  Kenan  (whose  maiden  name  was  Spalding)  is  a 
native  of  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  near  Darien,  and  b  related  to  the 
llclntofih  family,  who  settled  there  in  the  early  days  of  colonization. 
The  distinguished  authoress.  Miss  -Maria  J.  Mcintosh,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding — Mrs.  Kenan's  parents 
in  her  girlhood  — and  her  noble  heart  testifies  its  love  and  remem- 
brance of  the  past  by  ushering  into  the  literary  world  the  first  book  of 
Miss  Kate  Kenan  —  **  YioletU  and  L" 

Miss  Kenan's  early  life  was  spent  on  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia;  and 
the  graphic  sketches  of  sea-coast  adVenture  and  existence,  of  peril  and 
rescue,  are  the  results  of  her  own  experience  and  observation.  About 
ten  years  ago,  when  Miss  Kenan's  fiunily  removed  from  the  sea<oast 
to  Milledgevilley  she  was  hardly  more  than  a  child*  Her  vivid  pic* 
tures  of  sea-side  life  are  the  result  of  her  early  impressions  when  she 
daily  gazed  at ''  old  ocean,"  and  sometimes,  in  the  language  of  Byron, 

**  •  .  •  laid  her  hand  upon  his  mane.** 

Miss  Kenan  has  furnished  numerous  verses  and  prose  sketches  to 
various  newspapers. 


TH2  DOCTOR. 


When  I  recall  the  kind  of  practice  this  dear  old  gentleman  did,  I  am  often 
troubled  at  the  force  of  an  nnplevsnt  truth.  I  often  had  to  own  to  myself 
that  he  would  not  have  stood  very  high  at  this  day,  for  he  believed  physic  a 
humbug,  and  nature  the  best  doctor;  and  though  I  never  doubted,  when  he 
was  telling  me  so,  that  he  was  rights  yet  many  learned  men  have  arisen,  and 
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many  learned  things  are  now  in  ftshion ;  and  it  ia  dear  to  me  mj  father  did 
not  practise  as  they  do.    The  older  he  grew,  the  fewer  medicines  did  he  I 

carry  in  hia  square  chest;  and  I  sometimes  thought  his  dear  memoiy  was  \ 

failing  him.   He  prescribed  frequently  "fresh  air"  and  *"  fresh  wateT."   Once  I  | 

feared  he  had  made  the  wife  of  a  Dutch  skipper  yeiy  augiy.    She  brought  her  | 

little  child  to  my  father's  office,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  which 
was  its  head  and  which  its  feet^  as  it  lay  across  her  bosom,  so  completely 
was  it  enwrapped  in  shawls.  I  saw  a  queer  little  smile  in  the  comer  of  my 
father's  eye,  as  he  commenced  unrolling  the  wrappings^  until  he  came  to  a 
poor  little,  smothered,  white  face — all  the  while  listening  to  a  crowd  of  ail- 
ments. To  my  surprise,  he  handed  the  little  thing  over  to  me^  and  bade  me 
sit  with  it  in  the  sunshine;  and,  aa  I  carried  it  out^  I  heard  him  say  to  the 
mother,  "Sunshine,  madam;  that's  the  first  prescription,  and  don't  cost  a 
cent ;  fresh  water,  madam,  that 's  the  next,  and  fully  as  cheap  —  not  a  thim- 
bleful to  start  it  crying,  with  no  beneficial  eflecta^  but  a  tubful,  madam, 
enough  to  wet  the  whole  of  its  skin  at  once.**  And  then  I  heard  a  great 
oath  from  my  father, —  for  he  sometimes  said  such  things  when  very  much 
excited,  though  he  always  expressed  his  regret  afterward  for  having  done  sa 
The  oath  now,  it  seems,  was  because  the  little  morsel  I  held  in  my  arms  so 
tightly,  for  fear  the  sunshine  would  melt  it,  or  the  sea-breeze  coax  it  away, 
ate  ''things  "just  as  the  burly  skipper  and  his  wife  did — a  fiict  which  the 
honest  Dutchwoman  told  with  great  pride.    Though  I  am  certain  my  father  I 

would  not  have  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  humming-bird,  yet  it  Bounded  | 

wickedly  to  me  when  he  said,  **  Madam,  with  such  a  taste,  I  fear  your  child  { 

will  not  be  content  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is,  I  hear,  the  simple  diet  of  | 

a  better  world."    When  she  comprehended  him  fully,  I  heard  her  sobbing  ] 

gently,  and  my  father's  old,  kind  manner  returning,  he  told  her  that  we  had  j 

Bible  doctrine  for  milk  for  babes,  and  not  strong  meat;  and  when' she  had 
gone  away  hugging  the  little  one  up  to  her  motherly  heart,  and  stopping  ! 

every  now  and  then  to  kiss  it,  I  said,  *'  Father,  how  eould  yon  make  her  ay  f 

about  the  babe?"  and  he  said,  as  he  drew  me  on  his  knee^  smoothing  the  I 

curly  locks  so  like  his  own:  **  Sweet  hearty  did  I  ever  make  thee  cry  but  for  [ 

thine  own  good?  Tears  shed  for  innocent  error  are  not  bitter;  only  conscious 
guilt  draws  burning  tears.  AVhen  thy  little  hands  liiled  the  young  mocking 
birds  from  their  nest  last  spring,  and  I  told  thee  how  the  mother  would  grieve 
for  her  lost  nestlings,  thy  tears  fell  fast;  but  they  were  quenched,  dear  little  f 

heart,  when  I  restored  them  to  their  nest  So  with  yonder  poor  woman.  She  I 

liAed  her  baby  from  the  proper  place  where  God  had  put  it,  and  she  only  •  ~ 

cried  to  see  what  she  had  done,  as  thou  didst;  but  she  will  not  cry  any  more^  |  *; 

for  only  mismanagement  ailed  the  babe,  and  she  will  bear  in  mind  what  I  4^  •  : 

told  her  concerning  it"    And  several  months  after,  the  same  woman  came;  f  i  ' 

but  the  baby  was  so  rosy  I  hardly  knew  it    AVherever  a  patch  of  sunshine  I 

fell,  it  crawled  over  the  floor  toward  it,  and  once  I  saw  it  trying  to  catdi  a 
beam  which  slanted  in  through  the  lattice;  and  I  thought  my  fiither  mnit 
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liATe  given  it  some  drags;  bat  lie  only  stid,  ^'Naj,  tiioo  little  medicine- dicst^ 
not  any  of  thy  drags  I"  And  afterward,  as  was  bis  common  babit  wben  be 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  tell  Thomas  to  do,  be  lifted  mo  on  bb  knee, 
and  bade  him  buraish  the  instroments — those  instruments  that  bit  dear 
old  hands  never  touched  if  be  could  help  it^  and  which  he  kept  as  bright  aa 
silrer,  but  always  locked  up  in  the  skeleton 


MARY  LOUISE  GOOK. 

IN  1869,  a  novel,  entitled  ''Anto-Bellum;  or,  Southern  Life  aa  it 
Was,"  was  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
**  Mary  Lennox  "  was  the  name  given  aa  the  author ;  and  it  was  dedi* 
cated  to  "*  the  friends  of  the  South.'*  "  Anto-Bellum  **  was,  as  the  title 
would  imply,  a  story  of  Southern  life  before  the  war,  naturally  pox^ 
trayed,  written  in  a  simple  style. 
A  Georgia  writer  reviewed  thb  novel  in  a  long  criticbm: 

•  ''The  name  itself  calls  up  somany  happy  memories  of  Eden-like  bomes^ 
holidays,  and  pastimes  that  we  are  prepared  to  be  pleased  before  the  book  is 
epened.  After  that^  the  history  of  an  orphan  girl,  who  wrought  out  her  life 
to  a  sucoessfbl  issue  of  happiness  and  love  by  a  simple  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  duty  and  Christian  kindness,  enchains  Uie  heart  as  scene  after  scene  of 
Southern  life  is  unfolded.  As  the  author,  with  a  master-hand,  portrays  some 
scene  so  lifelike  to  memory,  you  think  your  own  experience  has  been  turned 
into  history,  and  chronicled  by  some  sympathizing  friend." 

A  writer  in  a  Northern  paper,  in  a  review  of  "  Ante-Bellum,"  writes 
thus: 

'*  The  South  owes  the  author  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  beautifbl  word- 
painting  she  has  given  of  many  Southera  scenes  of  ante-bellum  memory. . . . 
The  sentiment  of  the  book  is  elevating  and  exquisitely  chaste  and  reiSned; 
and  her  sensible  and  timely  views  upon  home  education  for  girls  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  benefit  Our  greatest  objection  to  the  book  is,  that  its  political 
tendency  is  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  discord  and  dissension  which  exists 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  by  appealing  to  sectional  pride  and  pr^u- 
dice ;  but  its  exoeUent  rhetoric  snd  ethics  almost  compensate  for  thia." 

This  latter  criticism  disarms  itself,  as  it  arises  simply  from  the  pre- 
judice of  the  writer's  own  mind ;  and  any  impartial  reader  would  fres 
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the  author  of  "  Ante-Bcllam  **  from  the  charge  of  attempting,  in  its 
pages,  to  fan  the  flames  of  useless  strife,  though  the  love  of  the  South 
and  devotion  to  her  speaks  throughout  the  hook. 

Mrs.  Cook— the  owner  of  the  pseudonym  "Mary  Lennox'' — is  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  has  for  a  numher  of  years  resided 
in  Columbus.  Her  maiden  name  was  Redd.  She  was  left  an  orphan 
Bt  an  early  age,  and  was  married,  when  quite  young,  to  Mr.  James  C. 
Cook,  a  planter. 

Poetry,  music,  painting,  and  all  that  b  elevating  and  refining,  are  a 
part  of  her  nature.  Surrounded,  as  she  is  and  has  been,  with  every 
luxury,  and  occupying  a  high  social  position,  writing,  with  Mrs. 
Cook,  has  been  and  is  an  expression  of  her  soul  which  could  not  be 
kept  back.  She  writes  because  she  cannot  help  it.  On  the  walls  of 
her  home  one  sees  evidence  of  her  skill  as  an  artist  **  Ante-Bellum  ** 
is  Mrs.  Cook's  only  published  book.  She  is,  at  present,  contributing 
short  poems  and  stories  to  different  Southern  journals. 

1871.  B.  BL 


CORNELIA  BORDERa 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native  Georgian,  and  was  reared  in* 
the  village  of  Hamilton,  that  nestles  between  abrupt  hills,  which 
give  to  the  surrounding  scenery  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance. 
There,  beside  flowing  waters  and  mountain  slopes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
valleys  rich  with  forest  growth,  she  rambled  in  her  youth  and  saw  the 
gorgeous  sunsets  that  are  only  seen  in  such  a  region.  She  loved  nature, 
and  her  rambles  amidst  these  scenes  deepened  and  intensified  her 
feelings.  The  amusements  that  so  generally  attract  the  young  did  not 
interest  her  so  much  as  books  and  the  companionship  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Her  parents  encouraged  her  love  of  books ;  and  her  father 
(the  late  Colonel  William  C.  Osbom),  with  rare  judgment,  selected 
such  works  for  her  as  would  give  strength  to  her  character  and  deepen 
her  moral  sentiments.  The  strength  of  character,  firmness  of  purpose^ 
and  noble  resolution  that  distinguish  her,  are  due  (next  to  the  tndning 
of  her  mother,  a  very  superior  woman,)  to  the  course  of  reading  that 
she  pursued  at  an  early  age. 

Sliss  Osbom  accompanied  the  fiimily  of  Hon.  Heniy  W.  Hilliard 
30 
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to  Europe,  when  that  gentlemaii  was  appointed  l^IiDister  to  fidgiam, 
being  a  near  relative  of  Mrs.  Hilliaid.  Soon  after  her  return 
from  Europe,  she  was  married  to  Augustus  Borders,  Esq.,  a  lawyer. 
Borne  time  after  their  marriage  thej  removed  to  Texas,  where  Mr. 
Borders  died.  Mrs.  Borders,  after  her  husband's  death,  removed  to 
Houston,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  writing. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  she  returned  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  she 
now  resides.  Mrs.  Borders  has  recently  completed  a  work  entitled 
** Fortune's  Wheel;  or.  Life's  Vicissitudes,"  which  is  ready  for  pub- 
lication. Several  distinguished  gentiemen  who  have  pcnised  the  lilS. 
pronounce  it  superior  to  anything  issued  from  the  South  for  years. 

The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  writes : 

**  I  have  given  the  work  a  careful  perusal  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  best  evidence  of  my  opinion  of  its  merits  is  that  I  was  interested  in  it 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last  Inmyjudgment  the  work  has  real  merit  As 
It  progresses  it  becomes  more  interesting;  after  a  while  it  becomes  exceed* 
ingly  so.  The  moral  of  it  surpasses  any  work  of  the  kind  I  have  read  lately ; 
no  one  can  read  it  without  benefit" 


MRa  EPPIE  B.  CASTLEN. 

AMONG  the  candidates  for  poetical  honors  of  the  female  writers 
of  the  South— who  from  her  youth,  her  energy,  her  genius,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  conceives  and  executes  her  committal  to 
language  of  those  inspirations  which  overflow  her  soul  like  a  river, 
indicates  plainly  the  prominence  she  is  destined  to  hold  in  Southern 
literature — is  Mrs.  Eppie  Bowdre  Gasden. 

Mrs.  Casden  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  P.  E.  Bowdre  and  his  wife, 
— n/e  l^liss  Labuzan,  of  Augusta,  Ga. — and  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  G. 
Casden,  of  Macon,  Ga.  Her  birthplace  was  Thomaston,  Ga.  Her 
parents  lived  for  a  short  time  during  her  girlhood  in  New  Orleans; 
and,  being  of  French  blood  and  Gallic  temperament,  her  recollections 
of  that  Franco- American  city  are  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  It 
was  here,  on  the  borders  of  that  mighty  river  which  bears  deservedly 
the  title  of  "Father  of  Waters,"  that  her  girlish  muse  first  found  ex* 
pression  in  words. 
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Within  the  past  two  yean,  irriting  as  she  always  does,  not  for  fame, 
but,  to  use  her  own  expressive  phrase,  because  she  cannot  reast  the 
inclination  to  put  her  ideas  in  words,  she  has  contributed  to  several 
literary  journals  of  the  South. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  published 
the  poems  produced  within  the  past  two  years  by  Mrs.  Castlen,  in  a 
handsome  volume,  entitled  *' Autumn  Dreams;  by  Chiquita*' — the 
latter  being  Mrs.  Castlen's  pseudonym.  This  volume  is  illustrated  by 
a  steel  engraving  of  the  charming  face  of  the  authoress. 

Airs.  Oistlen  has  for  several  years  resided  in  Macon,  Ga.  Her 
home  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  that  city,  utuated  on  the  beautiful 
'"Hill"  crowned  with  many  elegant  mansions.  Already  her  active 
brain  has  planned,  and  her  cunning  hand  is  executing,  another  literary 
task,  which  promises  to  eclipse  *^ Autumn  Dreams;*'  and  from  her 
youth,  her  genius,  her  thoroughly  awakened  ambition,  we  may  safely 
predict  for  her  a  high  rank  among  the  "Southern  Writers **  of  the 
future. 

Ootober,  1879.  W.  6.  M. 


AUTUMN  DAYa 


Unfolded  lie  the  grand  and  gorgeous  glories  of  the  wood! 

And  on  the  hillside,  where  the  blue-eyed  flowers  in  beauty  stood. 

The  Autumn-hued  vines  lowly  bend  to  meet  winds  strong  and  mdsi 

Like  Summer  rain  the  golden  leaves  in  showers  patter  down, 
Adorning  gnarled  and  knotted  roots  with  nature's  brilliant  crown, 
Not  heeding  moans,  nor  winds,  nor  storms^  that  tell  of  Winter's  frown. 

Or  on  the  dear,  bright  bosom  of  the  ever  mnrmnring  stream 
They  softly  lie,  and  kiss  with  crimson  lips  the  waves  that  gleam, 


Upon  projecting,  barren  rocks,  'midst  mountain  wilds  its  home^ 
The  fierce,  defensive,  bristling  pine,  with  stiff  and  spiral  form, 
In  scanty  dress  a  guardian  stands,  and  proudly  meets  the  stonn. 


"  The  melancholy  days  are  come — the  saddest  of  the  year  1  ** 

The  berries  have  to  scarlet  turned ;  and  bare,  and  brown,  and  sers^  { 

Hard  beaten  by  the  fretful  rain,  the  harvest  fields  appear. 


t  ^ 


9 

t: 


And  dance,  and  rise,  and  swell,  and  tremble  'neath  the  Moon's  pale  beam.  1 1 


* 
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And  patriot  chief,  thoa  grand  old  oak,  thoa  monarch  brave  and  tme ! 

How  much  of  human  feeling  (since  from  aooms  small  70a  grew,) 

Has  ebbed  and  flowed? — How  mach  of  grandeur,  space  |md  time  seen  yon. 

The  heart  has  fdt  the  beauty  of  the  Summer  woods — of  gales 
That  wav'd  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  blushing  in  the  lowly  dales, 
And  these  sweety  thomless  treasures,  lost,  the  sad  heart  still  bewails. 

A  mom  of  beauty  soon  will  rise!  nor  over  Summer's  bier, 

Nor  folded,  &ded  petals,  shall  we  drop  the  hopeless  tear, 

Sweet  floweri,  bright  days,  will  come  again ; — the  gladded  of  the  year, 

llACov,  Qk^  JusMy  14th,  \Vl%. 


MR&  A.  P.  HILL. 

MRS.  niLL  ia  the  author  of  a  valuable  book  on  "Cookery/'  pub- 
lished by  Carleton,  New  York,  1870. 

''M18.  Hill's  New  Cook-Book"  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  duodecimo 
volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  every  receipt  in  which  has  been 
t€sted  by  experienced  practical  housekeepers.  The  directions  in  the 
culinary  art  are  interspersed  with  an  occasional  sentiment,  showing 
that  the  authoress  has  a  taste  for  literature  as  well  as  for  the  delicacies 
of  the  table. 

Mrs.  Hill  has  prepared,  by  request  of  the  church  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  a  biography  of  the  Rev.  John  £.  Dawson,  of  the  Baptist 
denomination*  She  has  also  contributed,  under  the  name  of  "  Ruth," 
to  various  religious  publications. 

Mrs.  Hill,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dawson,  was  bom  in  Morgan 
County,  Ga.,  early  in  the  century.  Her  parents  were  Virginians.  Her 
husband  was  the  late  Edward  Y.  Hill,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Greorgia,  and  at  one  time  nominated  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of 
Georgia.  His  death  at  the  noontide  of  life  left  his  widow  with 
the  care  and  training  of  several  chiMren.  FaithAilly  has  she  dis* 
charged  her  duties  as  a  judicious  mother.  Two  noble  sons  were  killed 
during  the  war  between  the  sections.  Bereft  of  her  stay,  her  fortunes 
shattered  in  the  general  wreck,  Mrs.  Hill  accepted  with  becoming 
dignity  and  fortitude  her  position.    With  pnuseworthy  self-reliance 
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she  set  aboat  the  eompilation  of  her  book  of  domestic  receipts.  Her 
experiment  has  proven  a  success.  Although  in  feeble  health  and  ad* 
vauced  in  yearsi  she  still  exhibits  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress 
truly  striking.  She  now  holds  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
**  Orphans'  Free  School/'  which  she  organized,  and  which  numbers 
nearly  two  hundred  pupils,  located  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

KoTcmber  SOth,  1879.  Mm.  Colquitt. 


MRS.  MARY  P.  McADO. 

MRS.  McADO— the  wife  of  Colonel  W.  O.  McAdo,  of  miledge- 
Yille,  Ga.  —  b  the  granddaughter  of  General  John  Floyd,  who 
commanded  the  Georgia  troops  in  the  war  with  the  Creek  Indians  in 
1813-14,  and  is  the  daughter  of  General  Charles  R.  Floyd,  of  Camden 
County,  Georgia,  who  died  prematurely  in  1845,  when  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  in  early  girlhood.  Mrs.  Floyd  died  shortly  after  her 
husband,  and  on  the  youthful  Mary  Faith  devolved  the  onerous  duties 
of  superintending  the  household.  For  that  reason,  her  education  at 
schools  was  not  as  complete  as  it  would  have  been  had  her  parents  lived; 
but  her  indomitable  energy  has  achieved  perhaps  more  than  if  she  had 
been  more  favored  in  this  respect.  She  is  an  accomplished  scholar, 
profound  in  her  knowledge  of  books  and  of  human  nature. 

At  a  youthful  age,  Miss  Floyd  married  Mr.  Randolph  McDonald, 
of  St.  Mary's,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Savannah,  in  1854.  In 
1858,  the  young  widow  was  married  to  Colonel  W.  G.  McAdo,  at  that 
time  Attorney-General  of  the  Knoxville  Circuit  in  Tennessee.  During 
the  "  war  between  the  States,"  Colonel  McAdo  removed  hb  family  to 
Georgia,  and  now  resides  in  Milledgeville.  Husband  and  wife  are 
congenial — bring  studious  in  their  habits,  fond  of  books»  the  possessors 
of  a  large  library,  and  both  somewhat  addicted  to  authorship. 

Mrs.  McAdo  (whose  literary  pseudonym  "Mary  Faith  Floyd**  is 
simply  her  maiden  name)  is  the  author  of  many  small  poems.  She 
is  also  a  frequent  contributor,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  several  mag- 
azines and  papers  of  the  day,  and  is  the  author  of  two  romances  of 
merit — "The  Nerdd,''  whose  scene  is  her  native  searcoast  of  Georgia, 
and  "  Antethusia,''  which  embodies  her  impressions  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, where  she  resided  from  1858  to  1862.  Of  the  two  performances 
last  mentioned  it  is  idle  to  speak. 
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The  public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  tlieniselvei 
of  their  merits.  They  possess  originality  of  style  and  matter,  and 
being  located  in  fields  hitherto  unexplored  by  the  busy  legion  of  fiction 
writers.  Mrs.  McAdo  has  other  and  more  serious  literary  undertakings 
projected;  and  her  energy  scarcely  allows  a  day  to  intervene  between 
planning  and  executing  in  such  cases. 

She  possesses  one  remarkable  characteristic — an  administratiye 
capacity  so  active  and  comprehensive  that  her  literary  labors  do  not 
detract  from  the  bestowal  of  all  the  attention  to  the  comforts  of  her 
large  household,  which  the  best  of  housewives  are  accustomed  to 
vouchsafe. 

1871. 


ONEIBOPION. 

Drifting  In  an  eternity  of  spaos^ 

My  soul  sll  quivering  and  nsked  Isy 
Upon  the  undulating  waves  of  tima^ 

In  the  ftill  biasing  best  of  a  noonday. 

Clay  cssket  locked  in  opium's  dreamy  trance^ 
My  spirit  on  glad  pinions  now  6et  free^ 

Like  ship,  sll  sails  unfurled,  and  rudderless, 
Breasted  the  great  deep  with  untrammelled  glee. 

The  billowy  waves  that  broke  on  foaming  diflb 
Were  slaves,  not  msstera,  to  its  bounding  speeds 

On,  on,  forever  on  in  trackless  space 
It  sped,  a  living,  quivering,  wavering  reed. 

Now  diving  deep  to  filmed  old  coral  halls, 
Then  gliding  o'er  Old  Ocean's  sparkling  floor. 

Then  spreading  its  swift  wings  through  JEther's  dome^ 
It  soared  to  distant  spheres  ne'er  readied  befixre. 

Finite  in  infinite  like  a  seroD  unroned, 
And  dottd  empurpled  banners  edged  with  gold, 

Borne  up  on  bree^  wings  of  endless  tfme^ 
Displayed  earth's  deathless  names  by  Fame  enroned. 
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Qttirering  with  hope  mj  soul  all  naked  lay. 
And  Bought  to  find  its  name  there  graven  in  lighl^ 

But  clouds  rolled  up  between,  with  darkened  folds^ 
And  hid  the  banners  in  the  gloom  of  night 

In  darkness  deep  desponding,  my  soul  fled. 
Once  more  rocked  on  the  roaring  billows  deep^ 

Till,  lost  *mid  icy  breakers  of  despair. 
It  sank  in  dreamless  shroud  of  endless  sleep. 

O  Timet  O  WaTesI  What  care  to  ye  or  yours 
How  many  naked  panting  souls  must  lie 

Wailing  upon  thy  bleak  and  rocky  shores. 
Lost  in  thy  deafening  roar  their  piercing  eiyf 

Avfvsty  1S7I. 
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THEODOSIA  FORD, 

WRITING  for  children  is  in  itself  an  art,  and  in  the  South  there 
are  writers  who  are  directing  their  talents  to  amuse  and  instruct 
the  children  of  their  section.  Among  this  number,  deserving  of  men- 
tion, is  Mrs.  Theodosia  Ford,  who  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
''Riverside  Magazine "  and  "  Burke's  Monthly  for  Boys  and  Girls.** 
Her  sketches  have  been  copied  by  the  press  generally.  She  writes 
over  her  initials. 

Mrs.  Ford  is  a  naUve  of  Savannah,  a  sister  of  General  Francb  S. 
Bartow,  of  Georgia — who  fell  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas — and 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  for  many  years  rector  of  St  Paul's 
(Episcopal)  Church,  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Ford's  home  is  at  Woodstock,  in  the  neighborhood  of,  Cave 
Spring,  which  is  her  post-office.  Mrs.  Ford  has  been  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  give  up  a  school  for  young  ladies,  of  which  she  was  principal, 
and  to  rely  upon  her  pen. 

A  charming  little  volume  of  Christmas  Stories  and  Tales  is  now 
(1871)  in  the  press  of  Oaxton,  Remsen  A  Hafielfinger,  Philadelphia. 
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JANIE  OLLIVAR. 


L'INOONNUE  was  the  signature  to  poems  **  brief  and  cbarming  ** 
that  appeared  for  the  yean  between  |61  and  '65  —  that  awful 
time  of  war  and  devastaUon  —  in  the  ^  Southern  Field  and  Fireside," 
a  week!  J  literary  journal  published  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  . 

The  unknown  was  a  young  lady  of  Augusta,  Miss  Janie  Ollivar. 
Here  is  one  of  her  poems.    A  critic  said  of  these  verses :  **  The  last 
stanza  is  one  of  the  sweetest  in  the  language.    Truly  the  morning-> 
glories  have  shaken  much  freshness  into  her  songs." 

MORNING  DREAMS. 

How  sweetly  rests  the  fervid  cheek 

Upon  the  dimpled  arm! 
These  purple  momiDg-gl6ries  seek 

To  break  her  slumber's  charm. 

They  clamber  to  her  casement  wide, 
-     To  watch  her  in  her  sleep. 
And  with  the  sunlight,  side  by  side^ 
In  her  visions  creep. 

She  smiles  I    How  little  seems  to  wake 

Her  smiles.    To  me  it  seems 
As  if  these  morning-glories  shake 

Their  freshness  through  her  dreams. 

"  L'Inconnue's  "  harp  is  seldom  heard  now.    Since  the  dose  of  the 
war  she  has  **  obliged  Mr.  Benson  "  by  taking  his  name. 


JULIA  BAOOIL 

MISS  BACON  is  not  as  well  known  as  a  writer  as  she  deserves  to 
be.    She  is  a  native  of  Macon,  Ga^  and  has  always  resided  in 
her  native  State.    She  has  published -prose  and  verse  under  several 
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uoins  deplume^  the  roost  popular  of  which  is  ''Mollie  Myrtle."  Mus 
Bacon  possesses  a  keen  senKe  of  the  ridiculous,  and  excels  in  humorous 
articles.  This  disposition  is  inherited,  for  **Ned  Braoe,**  of  the  **Geor- 
^ia  Scenes,"  was  a  kinsman  of  hers.  She  has  been  highly  complimented 
for  her  descripUons  of  scenery.  She  has.  a  novel  ready  for  publication. 
Resident  of  Howard,  Taylor  County,  Georgia.  (1871.)  The  following 
rerscs  have  been  extensively  copied  by  the  press  throughout  the  country. 
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WILL'S  A  WIDOWER  I 

The  night-bird  sings  her  plaintive  song^ 

Will's  a  widower  1 
On  zephyr's  wing  'tis  borne  along. 
In  simple  wood-notes  dear  and  strong^ 

WiU's  a  widower  1 


» • 


Methinks  a  tone  of  sadness  dwells 

In  that  wild,  simple  lay ; 
And  mournful  is  the  tale  she  tells 

Beneath  the  moon's  soft  ray. 

Poor  widowed  Willi  we  grieve  to  hear 

Will's  a  widower! 
But  mourn  not  for  the  lost  one  dear, 
The  living  only  need  our  care. 

Will's  a  widower  1 
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Perchance  in  some  sequestered  giovc^ 
His  life  may  sweetly  gHde^ 

If  he  consents  to  take  and  love 
Another  birdie  bride. 

Go  tell  him  this,  and  cease  to  sing 

Will's  a  widower  I 
And  let  us  hear  in  early  spring 
Your  echoes  through  the  forest  ring, 

Will's  no  widower  1 


'.  t, 
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E.W.  BAOCHUa    , 

A  POEM,  entitled  "The  Confederate  Dead,**  published  m  1866  — 
signed  "Latienne'* — struck  the  popular  fancy,  and  was  copied 
into  the  newspapers  of  the  South  most  extensively.  These  lines  are  to 
be  found  in  several  compilations  of  Southern  poems  of  the  war. 

"Latienne''  has  published  other  poems»  in  several  journals,  of  dif- 
ferent grades  of  merit  We  give  herewith  a  few  stanzas  from  a  poem 
written  at  the  occasion  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens's  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

We  see  bis  creatures^ — form,  dress,  faoe^— 

And  hear  the  tales  they  tell; 
Know  every  one's  accustomed  place    . 

And  trick  of  gesture,  well ; 
Here,  Peggoty,  with  honest  brow. 

Gives  welcome  blunt  and  true; 
There,  Turveydrop's  majestic  bow 

(yerwhelms  us  with  adieu. 

We  gaze  with  loving  vision,  while  • 

Draws  near,  with  gentle  grace^ 
Dear  Agnes,  with  her  heavenly  smiley 

And  calmly  noble  lace; 
But  turn  from  Pecksniff  with 

The  hand  of  Piadi  to  shaken 
And  leave  Uriah  In  the  dual, 

A  spumed  and  writhing  snake. 
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We  beiid,  a  childish  couch  above, 
And  hear  the  shore^s  long  sighs. 
As,  drifting  from  the  arms  of  love^ 
.  The  heir  of  Dombey  dies. 

We  enter  Bleak  House  with  a  smils^ 

For  Esther's  smile  is  there; 
We  linger  by  the  ancient  pile 

Where  Dedlock's  glories  were. 
As  poor  Miss  Flite  for  judgment  looks 

To  Heav'n's  high  court,  do  we;, 
Half  wondering  that  its  patience  brooks 

An  earthly  chancery. 
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Ah\  wondroitt  U  the  power  whidi  breaHiet  . 

8acb  life  in  fonne  of  ert^ 
And  with  a  bend  of  ihedowe  wieethei 

The  uniTeieal  heart; 
Which  tpeeks  with  Toice  whose  mnslc  thrilli  \ 

In  echoei,  o'er  and  o'er^  \ 

The  list'ning  ear,  that  eager  fillip 

Yet  erer  asks  for  '^more.'' 

Far  dearer  than  the  oonq'roK^s  fame 

It  hb  that  mirrored  liea— 
With  ereiy  echo  of  hit  name— 

In  moved  and  tender  ejes ; 
Nor  dTic  crown  need  ooret  he^ 

Whose  arms  far  reaching  span. 
And  bind  in  common  Bjmft^j 

The  brotherhood  of  man. 

Tjatienne**  ia  the  pen-name  of  Afiss  Lizxie  W.  Bacchosy  a  native 
of  Wilmington,  N.  G  During  the  lata  war,  the  fiunily  of  Misa 
Bacchoa  became  reftigees,  and  settled  in  Bavannah,  Ga.,  where  thej 
now  reside.    The  subject  of  thb  notice  is  a  teacher  at  Eufiuilai  Ala. 


ALABAMA. 


MADAME  ADELAIDE  DE  V.  CHAUDRON, 


HIS  lady,  who  standa  unAurpaased  as  translator  of  tbe  now 
famous  Muhlbach  novels^  is  a  resident  of  Mobile.  Her 
fiEither  was  Emile  de  Vendel,  a  teacher  of  some  distinction 
in  a  country  where  teaching  b  regarded  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fessiousy  and  where  intellect^  education^  and  birth  are.  principally 
valued  as  the  "open  sesames"  of  good  society.  Adelaide  de  Yendel 
was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mr.  West^  of  St  Loub:  he  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession.  Alter  bis  death,  she  resided  in  Mobile^  where  she 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Mr.  Paul  Chaudron.  Left  again 
a  widow,  she  was  compelled  by  misfortune  to  adopt  her  father's  honor* 
able  occupation,  and  being  well  qualified  by  hfer  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, she  assumed  the  charge  of  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  a 
position  she  still  fills. 

She  is  known  as  an  author  principally  from  her  translation  of  the 
"  Joseph  11."  of  the  Muhlbach  novels,  and  also  for  her  compilation  of  a 
series  of  readers  and  a  spelling-book,  during  the  late  war.  These  were 
published  in  Mobile,  and  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city ; 
they  are  regarded  as  really  excellent  text-books. 

The  "  Round  Table,"  a  journal  not  usually  too  favorable  in  its  judg- 
ment of  Southern  authors,  speaks  thus  of  the  translation  of  the  "  Jo- 
seph IL  and  his  Court^ 


**  The  translation  of  this  volume  is  unusually  praiseworthy.  Some  small 
things  might  be  said  by  way  of  criticism,  but  we  pass  them  in  deference  to 
its  general  superiority.  A  translator  is  to  be  tested  by  the  success  with 
which  the  spirit  of  the  original  ii  preseryed  in  tbe  translation.  To  translate 
words  is  a  simple  task,  but  to  re-embody  tbe  original  work  in  its  spirit  in  the 
translation  is  the  work  of  genius.  Madame  Chaudron,  to  achieve  this  result, 
haa  dared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  free  translation,  and  has  succeeded." 
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8.  H.  Goetxely  of  MobQe^  publisher  and  bookadler,  had  paUished 
before  -iho  war  a  number  of  books  in  a  style  and  on  a  sade  never 
before  attempted  in  the  Southern  States;  bat  having  to  contend  inth 
the  many  difficulties  as  a  pioneer  in  this  fidd  of  enterprise^  he  had 
realized  little  profit  from  it  when  the  ^'Oonfederate"  war  broke  out, 
paralysing  all  pursuits  not  military  in  diaraeter* 

In  the  course  of  the  war  the  demand  for  other  than  military  books 
began  to  revive.  The  Federal  blockade  cut  off  the  Southern  States 
from  all  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply.  Soldiers  in  camp  or  gar- 
rison,  and  still  more  in  the  hospital,  began  to  crave  for  something  to 
rcad«  Anxious  hearts  at  home  felt  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  or  diver- 
sion of  literary  novelty  even  more  than  in  ordinary  times.  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  Goetzel's  acquuntance  with  contemporary  German 
literature  suggested  to  him  the  bright  idea  of  introducing  to  the 
"Confederate"  public  the  fascinating  sensationalism  of  the  Miihlbach 
novels,  previously  unknown  to  either  English  or  American  readers. 
''Joseph  the  Second  and  his  Court**  was  the  first  English  verrion  of 
any  of  these  (audaciously  styled)  "historical  novels,''  which  have  since 
become  so  popular  in  America.  It  was  issued  in  four  parts  or  voL 
umes,  and  had  a  great  run.  * 

Mrs.  Chaudron  is  appreciated  in  the  sodety  of  Mobile.  She  has 
fine  conversational  powers,  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  happy  faculty 
in  imparting  ideas  and  knowledge  gathered  from  general  readbg;  her 
fine  musical  powers  make  her  an  acquisition  to  any  drde;  but  her 
8ptcialit6  is  decidedly  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

isat. 


MISS  KATE  GUMMING. 

MISS  GUMMING  hardly  can  be  classed  as  a  <' writer'*  in  the  pro- 
fessional interpretation  of  that  term,  **  Hospital  Life  in  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  "  being  her  only  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  country, 
ftfiss  Gumming  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  has  resided  in  Mobile  since 

childhood. 

• 

*'  Hospital  Life  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  "  was  published  by 
John  P.  Morton  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1866.  Says  a  re- 
viewer: 

•  For  tbeM  ftett  X  Mi  Indtbtcd  to  Mi^  W.  T.  Walthan  . 
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''At  tho  first  glance  over  tbe  tiUe-pagt  of  tlds  look,  the  reader  iriU, 
Teiy  likely^  Ibrm  an  opinion  of  it  from  the  work  written  hj  Miis  Florence 
Nightingale  after  the  Crimean  War.  Bat  MiM  Comming's  book  it  of  a 
Teiy  different  character.  Miss  Nightingale  confined  herself  almost  entirely 
to  her  lift  in  the  hospitals  at  8catari  and  its  vicinity,  and  gave  minute 
directions  upon  the  subject  of  nnrsing  the  ^ck  and  wounded,  the  manage- 
ment of  hoepitals,  and  general  clinical  treatment  Miss  Gumming  aims  to 
do  more  than  this.  She  was  constantly  with  the  army  in  the  field,  receiTe<l 
the  wounded  in  nearly  every  action,  and  assisted  in  organiring  the  field  hos- 
pitals in  the  memorable  campaigns  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  finally  in 
Georgia,  when  the  army  was  retreating.  She  has  told  the  story  In  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner,  made  up  from  the  diary  kq>t  through  the  war ;  and 
has  presented  a  very  fair  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Western  army 
under  Bragg,  Johnston,  and  Hood.  To  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  their  relatives  and  friends,  this  book  contains  much  that  is 
interesting.  An  heroic  woman  leaves  her  comfortable  home  in  the  Gulf 
City,  and  offers  her  services  as  a  matron  in  the  corps  of  field-nurses.  She 
devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  sees  to 
the  cleansing  of  their  hospital  wards^  attends  to  their  food,  and  often  with 
her  own  hand  prepares  delicacies  for  those  prostrate  with  wounds  or  burn- 
ing with  fever.  But  she  is  not  located  in  some  interior  viUage,  where  every- 
thing is  quiet^  and  food  plenty;  her  place  is  in  the  field.  She  follows  the 
army  in  all  its  wanderings,  prepares  lint  and  provides  stimulants  when  a 
battle  is  expected,  and  establishes  temporary  sick-wards  in  the  first  building 
to  be  had,  when  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  wounded  are  being  brought 
in.  For  four  yean  Miu  Gumming  followed  this  army-life,  and  every  evening, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  spent  a  few  moments  over  her  diary,  recording 
the  incidents  that  transpired  around  her,  '  all  of  which  she  saw,'  to  para> 
phrase  the  expression  of  Gsesar, '  and  a  part  of  which  she  was.' 

''The  book  is  almost  a  transcript  of  that  field-diary.  It  has  been  but 
little  altered,  and  still  bears  evidences  of  haste  in  some  parts,  as  if  the 
words  were  written  just  before  starting  for  Dalton  or  Atlanta,  when  the  army 
was  retreating ;  and  of  fatigue  in  others,  as  if  jotted  down  after  being  all  day 
ministering  to  the  sick.  But  while  some  may  complain  of  this  crudity,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  adds  very  much  to  the 
spirit  or  piquancy  of  the  book.  Its  main  beauty  is,  that  the  words  convey 
iJl  the  force  and  testimony  of  an  qre-witness,  or  even  of  an  actor  in  the 
events  recorded.'' 


MRS.  AKKIE  CREIGHT  LLOYD. 

ANNIE  P.  CREIGUT,  ia  1863,  publislied  Beveral  short  arUclet 
in  prose  and  verse  in  the  *^Gulf  Gtj  Home  Joamal/'  of  Mobile, 
her  first  appearance  in  print.  Hie  editor  of  that  journal,  in  alluding 
to  Miss  Creight's  contributions,  remarked: 

"  Miss  Creight  has  pat  in  cor  hinds,  with  evident  trepidation  and  timid- 
itr,  several  short  papers.  We  saw  some  faolts,  but  we  thought  that  they 
could  be  remedied  by  a  little  encoungement,  and  we  gave  them  to  the  pub* 
lie  We  thought  if  we  would  assist  the  bird  to  learn  to  fly,  that  it  would  fly 
very  well  after  a  while." 

And  the  editor  truly  prophesied,  for  since  that  time  Mias  Crdght 
has  made  for  herself  quite  a  to-be-envied  place  among  "Southland 
writers."  Her  first  novelette  appeared  in  the  ''Army  Argus  and 
Crisis,"  Mobile,  and  was  entitled  'VGamet;  or.  Through  the  Shadows 
into  Light ; "  which  was  followed  by  "  Hs^ ;  or.  The  Lost  Jewel," 
which  we  consider  superior  to  any  of  her  published  novelettes.  These 
novelettes  have  had  the  honor  of  republicati<m  in  the  columns  of  a 
I^Iississippi  paper,  since  the  doee  of  the  war* 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  the  successful  competitor 
for  a  prize  ofierod  by  the  ** Mobile  Sunday  limes"  for  the  best 
romance ;  **  Pearl ;  or.  The  Gem  of  the  Vale,"  being  the  title  of  the 
successful  novelette. 

Miss  Creight  was  bom  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina :  she  is  yet 
young  in  years,  and  with  careful  study  and  judidous  pruning  of  her  .  i  |i 

narratives  will  accomplish  something  worthy  of  herself  and  her  coun- 
try.   At  an  early  age.  Miss  Creight  removed  to  MiasisapjH ;  was  edu-  j: 
cated  in  Aberdeen,  where  she  graduated  in  1859;  deprived  of  parents, 
she  came  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  shared  the  home  of  an  unde;  in                            i 
1866,  she  was  married  to  William  R  Lloyd,  and  resides  in  Mobile,                           I 
occasionally  writing  as  a  recreation. 
iMa 
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MRS.  R  W.  BELLAMY. 

• 

RS.  E.  W.  BELLAMY  ("  Kampa  Thorpe ")  has  not,  as  yet, 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  literature  of  her_  country,  but 
what  she  has  published  she  has  cause  to  be  proud  o£  Her  novel 
'*Four  Oaks"  was  published  by  Carleton,  New  York,  1867.-  The 
"Round  Table,"  New  York,  under  the  impression  that  "Kampa 
Thorpe"  was  of  the  masculine  gender,  thus  alludes  to  "  Four  Oaks" : 


"This  is  a  story  of  every-day  life,  in  which  all  the  incidents  are  probable, 
and,  what  is  yet  more  rare,  the  characters  are  all  perfectly  natural.  A  num- 
ber of  men  and  women,  differing  in  age  though  not  in  station,  are  brought 
together  on  terms  of  pleasant  acquaintanceship,  and  there  is  a  more  liberal 
allowance  than  usual  of  intelligent  men  and  brainless  nonentities,  of  sensible 
women  and  those  torments  of  modem  society,  women  of  an  uncertidn  age 
on  the  lookout  for  husbands ;  and  although  there  are  no  diabolical  villains, 
there  are  mischief-makers  enough  to  occasion  unpleasant  complications, 
which,  together  with  mysterious  miniatures  and  family  secrets,  combine  to 
sustain  an  interest  which  the  events  of  the  story  would  not  otherwise  suffice 
to  keep  slive. 

"The  scene  opens  in  the  plessant  town  of  Netherford,  where,  after  a  severe 
round  of  introductions  to  the  forefathers  and  relatives  of  the  heroine^  we  are 
presented  to  a  charming,  good-hearted,  snd  beautiful  girl,  a  little  spoiled, 
rather  self-willed,  and  somewhat  too  self-reliant,  but  so  true  and  honest,  so 
free  from  all  the  vices  which  attach  to  the  fashionable  and  fast'  young  lady 
of  the  present  day,  that  we  are  grateAil  to  the  author  who  awakens  our  in* 
terest  for  a  woman  equally  endowed  with  vitality,  modesty,  and  common 
sense.  There  b  an  absence  of  all  romance  about  a  life  passed  among  such 
restless  and  ill-assorted  people  as  form  the  society  of  Netherford,  but  the 
author  has  refrained  from  giving  us  any  exaggerated  or  extravagant  scenes ; 
he  is  thoroughly  consuitent  and  natural,  and  his  imagination  has  evidently 
been  greatly  assisted  by  personal  observation.'* 


And  a  Southern  editor  and  critic  of  experience  (Major  ^y.  T.  Walt- 
hall) thns  reviews  the  bo<^: 

"  We  have  subjected  this  volume  to  careful  reading — a  reading  mnch  more 
careful  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  any  new  noveL 
"We  confess  having  commenced  'Four  Oaks' with  some  nervous  sppre- 
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hensiooi — fear  lest  it  might  proTe  like  too  many  books  by  Southern  authon^ 
which  task  the  ingenuity  of  an  indulgent  reTiewer  to  effect  an  awkward  com- 
promise between  candor  and  charity  in  the  expresnon  of  his  opinion.  They 
have  to  be  'damned  with  fiiint  praise/  or  eased  off  with  unmeaning  plati- 
tudes. *  Four  OakSy'  we  are  happy  to  say»  is  not  one  of  such  books.  We 
have  read  it  through  with  continually  increasing  interest^  and  have  laid  it 
down  with  that  paradoxically  pleasant  regret  which  busy  people  rarely  have 
the  luxury  of  feeling  in  finishing  a  book  —  regret  that  it  b  ended. 

"  Considering  the  temptations  held  out  by  the  examples  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  novels  of  the  day,  *  Four  Oaks '  is  to  be  commended  almost  as 
much  for  what  it  is  noi,  as  for  what  it  is.  It  is  not  a  *  sensational'  stoiy. 
There  is  not  a  battle,  nor  a  duel,  nor  a  ghost,  nor  a  murder,  and  but  one 
pistol-shot  in  it  [We  do  not  object  to  a  reasonable  use  of  these  elements 
of  interest  in  a  novel,  but  it  is  very  refreshing  to  meet  with  one  that  can  be 
just  as  interesting  without  them.]  It  has  no  violations  of  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  seventh  commandment — no  sentimental  apologies  for  vice — 
no  poetic  idealization  of  acts  and  passions  which  in  the  honest  language  of 
the  Scriptures  are  called  by  homely  names  that  would  be  inadmissible  in 
elegant  fiction.  Without  a  particle  of  prudery  or  pretension,  it  is  imbued 
wiUi  the  veiy  atmosphere  of  purity  —  purity  not  ineuleaied,  but  taken  for 
granted.  To  say  that  the  author  is  a  lady,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  all 
this  follow  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  lady  nov- 
elists of  this  generation  have  taught  us  a  different  lesson. 

**  Nor  does  the  author  of  '  Four  Oaks '  delight  in  twisting  and  torturing 
human  passions  and  feelings  into  agonies  of  strange  attitudes  and  fantastic 
developments.  Her  characters  are  men  and  women,  with  lovei^  hates,  hopes, 
fears,  joys,  sorrows,  faults,  and  follies,  like  those  of  other  people. 

''Neither  is  'Four  Oaks'  a  device  for  showing  off  the  learning  of  the  au- 
thor. She  shows  the  effects  of  culture,  but  not  its  processes.  There  is,  per- 
haps, rather  too  much  botany  in  one  of  her  chapters,  but  this  Is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

"Again,  'Four  Oaks'  is  neither  political,  polemical,  nor  philosophical. 
Thoroughly  Southern  as  it  is,  the  word  '  Southern '  scarcely  occurs  in  it^  nor 
is  there  anything  said  of  patriotism,  or  chivalry,  or  the  sunny  South,  or  the 
peculiar  institution.  Its  locality  is  defined  only  by  its  general  tone,  spirit^ 
and  the  language,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  people  who  figure  In  it.  It 
has  no  theory  to  muntain,  nor  any '  mission '  to  fblfiL 

"It  is  needless,  however,  to  specify  the  n^ative  merits  of  'Four  Oaks,' 
when  it  has  so  many  that  are  positive.  It  is  a  story  of  every-day  life.  Its 
materials  and  its  style  are  of  the  most  unpretending  sort  We  are  introduced 
in  the  early  chapters  into  the  society  of  a  pleasant  little  circle  of  people  in 
'  the  town  of  Netherford,'  on  the '  banks  of  the  Ominihaw,'  and  these  people 
constitute  nearly  all  the  personages  of  the  story.  The  heroine  is  hi  from 
being  a  model  of  propriety.    She  is  full  of  faults  and  foibles,  which  somo> 
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times  proToke  the  friendly  reader  and  make  his  Interest  and  sjmpathy  trem* 
ble  in  the  balance  for  a  moment^  hut  she  is  sure  to  cany  away  his  heart  la 
the  end.  Her  education  is  lamentably  imperfect  when  she  is  first  intro- 
duced. She  likes  picnics  and  dancing  better  than  books,  has  never  read 
even '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  'The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore'  is  new 
to  her;  but  she  has  a  hearty  and  an  honest  one,  and  she  is  witty  and  beautifuL 
Herein,  as  we  think,  the  author  again  shows  good  sense.  We  have  a  great 
respect  for  plain  women*  They  often  make  admirable  nurses,  friends,  mo- 
thers, sisters,  and  even  sweethearts  and  wives  for  those  who  are  indifferent 
about  beauty,  but  they  do  not  answer  for  heroines  of  romance.  Even  Jane 
Eyre  has  to  marry  a  blind  man.  But  Harry  Vane  is  not  only  beautiful — she 
is  bewitching  in  every  sense.  We  may  vow  that  she  is  unworthy  of  being 
loved,  but  she  wins  us  back  in  the  course  of  the  next  minute^  and  binds  us 
faster  than  ever.  The  progress  of  her  character,  and  the  quiet  but  steady 
growth  of  its  improvement^  are  among  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
book;  and  yet  there  is  no  parade  made  of  it  The  art  of  the  artist  is  admi- 
rably concealed. 

**  We  have  never  read  anything  more  thoroughly  and  unaffectedly  natural 
than  the  characters,  the  conversation,  and  incidents  of  thb  book.  It  exhales 
the  very  odor  of  the  groveS|  the  fields,  the  forests^  and  the  ancestral  homes 
of  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  neither  Vir- 
ginia nor  Carolina  is  mentioned.  There  are  no  tedious  and  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  or  analyses  of  character:  the  touches  that  set  them  be- 
fore us  so  vividly  are  imperceptible.  The  humor  of  some  passages  is  delight- 
faL  It  must  be  a  dull  soul — totally  insensible  to  mirth — that  can  read 
unmoved  such  scenes  as  the  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Quodlibet^ 
or  that  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  courtship,  or  his  prescription  of  *  earthworms  and 
turpentine,'  or  some  others  that  might  be  specified. 

*'  But  it  is  in  the  love-scenes  of  '  Four  Oaks '  that  its  chief  charm  consists. 
Trite  as  is  the  theme,  it  is  still  that  which  stirs  most  deeply  the  human  heart, 
and  has  the  most  universal  attraction  for  human  sympathy.  We  have  often 
seen  its  influences  depicted  with  more  power,  but  never  with  so  much  of  ex- 
quisite grace,  delicacy,  and  fidelity,  as  in  this  book.  Without  a  particle  of 
sentimentality  to  repel  the  most  fastidious  taste,  it  unites  all  the  truth  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentimental  school  with  the  sparkle  of  the  gayer  and  lighter 
sort,  and  touches  of  exquisite  delicacy,  whid^  could  proceed  only  from  a 
woman's  pen,  and  which  may  be  appreciated,  but  scarcely  described  or  ana- 
lysed. 

**  We  forbear  to  say  anything  more  in  praise  of '  Four  Oaks.'  What  we 
have  said  is  not  said  from  any  undue  partiality,  for  we  know  the  writer  only 
by  reputation — scarcely  even  by  name.  We  are  sensible,  too,  of  some  foults 
in  her  book.  It  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  fault  from  whidi  scarcely  any 
lady  writer— perhaps  none — is  entirely  free:  the  fault  of  diffhseness.  Bat 
then,  there  is  this  difference:  the  works  of  moat  women  (and  perhaps  of 
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most  men  too)  would  be  improTed  by  redndng  them  to  one-fifth  of  tlieu 
dimensions ;  in  the  case  of  *  Four  Oaks,'  we  could  not  possibly  tpare  more 
than  one*fifth.  There  is  an  artistic  &ult  in  the  too  rapid  introduction  of 
characters  in  the  beginning.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  confused,  and  one 
has  to  look  back  for  explanation  oftener  than  we  like  in  the  hurry  of  novel- 
reading. 

"  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that '  Four  Oaka'  is  the  most  delightful 
book  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  very  book  to  be  read  aloud 
either  by  the  winter  fircdide  or  the  summer  seaside,  with  one  congenial  lis- 
tener, or  a  circle  of  such  listeners,  and  to  leave  all  parties  move  genial,  more^ 
happy,  more  thankful  to  the  Creator  for  his  good  gifts,  more  charitable  to- 
ward his  creatures.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  could  conscientiously  recom- 
mend the  author  of  a  new  novel  to  repeat  the  effort^  but  in  this  case  we  very 
much  hope  that  'Four  Oaks'  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series.  ^Kampa 
Thorpe'  has  not  mistaken  her  vocation." 

Mrs.  Bellamy  ia  a  widow,  and  is  a  teacher  in  a  seminary  at  Eutaw, 
Greene  County,  Alabama.  Her  essays  contributed  to  the  '^  Mobile 
Sunday  Times*'  are  beautiful  and  elegant  articles,  and  we  imagine  she 
is  an  ardent  lever  of  **  nature  and  nature's  God." 

1859. 


A  SUMMER  IDYL. 
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When  woodlands  spread  their  denser  screen, 

And  wheat  is  reap'd  on  sunburnt  plains; 
When  apples  blush  for  looking  green. 

And  berries  ripen  in  the  lanes; 

When  bees  go  robbing  dover-fields,  y 

And  barefoot  truants  wade  the  brook. 
Or  'neath  the  shade  the  forest  yields 

They  seek  them  out  some  breezy  nook; 

When  summer  weaves  her  slumb'rons  spell 

Of  dreamy  murmurs,  luUing  care^ 
Till  Thought  lies  dormant  in  his  cell 

To  watch  the  castles  rise  in  air; 

What  Tocal  rorcr  baunte  ih*  land, 
Boaming  adown  the  dnaty  wtikM, 
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Or  In  the  itobble  takes  bis  stand. 
And  loodlj  of  the  barrest  talks? 

From  sylnui  coTerts  hi  and  near 
A  name  is  called  fipom  mom  till  nigb^ 

And  qaesdons  asked  in  accents  dear 
About  the  crop  of  Fanner  White; 

That  Tagne^  mysterious  crop  of  peas 
The  gleaners  of  the  feather'd  gown 

Are  waiting  eagerly  to  seiae . 
When  ''Bob"  shall  Uy  his  sickle  down. 

0  Bob,  Bob  ^Vhite!  where  doth  he  dwell? 
And  wherefore  do  they  call  his  name? 

And  who  is  he? — can  any  tell? 
Can  any  whisper  whence  he  came? 

Have  any  seen  him  on  the  hills, 

Industrious  at  the  dawn  of  day? 
Have  any  spied  him  by  the  rills, 

Dozing  the  noontide  hours  away? 

Perchance  he  is  akin  to  Kate 
Who  did  the  deed  without  a  name^ 

Or  that  poor  Will  whose  luckless  fkte 
The  twilight  babblers  oft  proclaim. 

^A  man  of  words,  and  not  of  deeds," 

He  dweUs  In  an  unreal  dime, 
And  takes  his  ease  in  sunny  meads, 

Unjostled  by  the  march  of  time. 

In  those  fiiir  realms  beyond  the  stream. 
That  parts  the  infant  from  the  man, 

1  see  this  farmer  in  a  dream. 

With  kindly  eye  and  cheek  of  tan; 

A  jolly  wight,  who  lores  his  plpe^ 
And  knows  the  cunning  speech  of  birds^ 

But  parleys  o'er  his  peas  unripe 
To  teadi  his  reapers  human  words^ 

An  edio  from  old  Babyland, 
.    His  name,  across  the  vanish'd  years 
By  summer  breetes  lightly  fann'd, 
Brings  happy  thoughts  bedew'd  with  tean. 
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WhAl  tif«le«  rambles  thiongb  the  wood. 

What  rerelft  round  the  bubbling  ■piiii& 
By  ilopce  whereon  the  stout  oaks  stood. 

And  held  the  grape-vine  for  a  swing  1 

O  sunimer  days!  O  summer  Jojsl 

Thai  come  not  as  they  came  of  old; 
Their  charm  still  lingers  in  the  Toice 

Kow  piping  from  the  sunlit  wold. 

Wherefore  be  blessings  on  the  bird  I 

That  warbles  with  such  magic  art; 
What  time  his  ''airy  tongue"  Is  heard. 

The  past  illuminates  the  heart! 

Jn.T,  18«t. 


TRANSITION. 

B1I1LL  OS  TIB  aiLI^*  ALA. 


I 
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How  soon  will  end  the  Summer  days  I  I . 

Though  thick  and  green  the  Ibrest^leavei^  1 1 

Already  Autumn's  golden  base  |; 

About  the  woods  and  hilly  ways  '  I 

A  Tell  of  tender  radiance  weaves. 

Oh!  what  is  in  the  Autumn  sun, 

And  what  is  in  the  Autumn  air. 
Makes  all  they  shine  and  breathe  upon. 
Ere  yet  the  Summer  days  are  gone, 

Look  so  exceeding  sweet  and  fair? 

E'en  weeds,  that  through  the  Summer  rdn 

Grew  wanton,  and  o'ertopped  the  flowcn^— 
Rude  children  of  the  sunburnt  plain,— 
Bud  out  and  blossom,  not  in  vain. 

Around  the  Summer's  faded  boweia. 

For  long  ago  the  violets  fled. 

The  pansy  closed  its  purple  eye^ 
The  poppy  hung  its  uncrowned  head, 
And  on  the  garden's  grass-grown  bed 

The  lily  laid  her  down  to  die. 

Ko  more  the  roses  bud  and  blow; 
The  few  late  beauties  that  renuda 


\ 
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Are  tooed  hy  rough  winds  to  and  t% 
And  mil  their  frad^rtnt  leaves  laid  low 

And  scattered  bj  the  latter  rain. 

• 

like  some  old  limner's  quaint  design 
The  sunlight's  checkered  play  doth  seem. 

And  through  the  dusters  on  the  vine, 

As  through  a  goblet  filled  with  wine^ 
8oft^  shimmering  sparkles  gleam.  

The.red-cheeked  apples  thickly  grow 

About  the  orchard's  leafy  mass. 
But  when  they  hear  the  tempest  blow. 
Through  twisted  boughs  they  sliding  go 

And  hide  within  the  tangled  grass. 

No  more  the  partridge's  whistle  rings ; 

The  dove  her  plaintive  cry  has  ceasedp— 
From  tree  to  tree,  on  restless  wings. 
The  mock-birdf  flits,  but  never  sings : 

The  west  wind  rocks  an  empty  nest 

• 

All  harmonies  of  Summer  fitil ! 

The  vaulting  insects  cease  to  sport; 
The  songs  of  bees  alone  prevail, 
The  winged  traffickers  that  sail 

From  flowery  port  to  port 

Upon  the  hills  and  in  the  fields 
.    A  few  pale  flowers  begin  to  blow ; 
A  few  pale  buds  the  garden  yields, 
A  few  pale  blooms  the  hedge-row  shields; 
Summer  consents  not  yet  to  go. 

O  yellow  leaf  amid  the  green! 

Sad  presage  of  the  coming  &11, 
Soon  where  your  withered  tent  is  seen  . 
Shall  Autumn's  gorgeous  banners  screen 

The  incipient  ruin  over  all  I 

Though  sadly  to  ourselves  we  say, 
"  The  summer  days  will  soon  be  o'er," 

Tet  who  may  tell  the  very  day 

Whereon  the  Summer  went  away. 
Though  closdy  watching  evermore? 
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With  tailing  clouds  the  heaTeos  teem. 

That  beckon  like  impatient  guidei^ 
And  like  the  gliding  of  a  itream. 
Like  thoughts  that  mingle  in  a  dream. 

The  Summer  into  Autumn  glides. 

She  goes  t  and  leaves  the  iroods  forlorn  : 

For  grief  the  birds  refuse  to  sing; 
Bare  lie  the  fields  that  laughed  with  com ; 
But  of  each  garnered  grain  is  bom 

The  certain  promise  of  the  Soring. 


MISS  MARY  A.  CRUSR 

ISS  CRUSE  is  a  native  of  Huntsyille,  Alabama,  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  and  hospitable  little  cities  of  the  '*  Southland.''  Charles 
Lanman,  in  one  of  his  volumes,  thus  alludes  to  this  little  city: 


M' 


I. 


"  It  occupies  an  elevated  position,  and  is  hemmed  in  with  high  hills,  fipom  the 
summit  of  which  It  presents  an  uncommonly  picturesque  appearance.  •  •  •  • 
It  is  supplied  with  the  best  of  water  from  a  mammoth  spring,  which  gushes  j 

from  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  this,  with  the  array  of  from  one  | 

to  two  hundred  saddle-horses  which  are  daily  collected  around  the  county 
court-house  square,  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  among  the  features  of  the 
place.  But  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Huntsvillc^  the 
stranger  will  find  that  they  are  the  leading  character,** 

This  was  an  anie-heUum  view,  yet  in  this  latter  particular  the  people 
are  not  changed.  The  Cruse  &mily  are  from  Maryland,  and  one  that 
would  take  position  anywhere  for  their  refinement  and  peculiar  spright- 
liness  of  intellect  Sam  Cruse,  as  he  was  universally  termed.  Miss 
Mary  Anne's  father,  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and  manliness  of 
character,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Huntsville,  In  the  person  of 
Mr.  William  Cruse,  an  odd  old-bachelor  uncle,  the  town  of  Huntsville 
will  long  remember  an  unfailing  fund  of  witticisms  and  quaint  pecu- 
liarities which  will  render  his  memory  delightful  ^  Billy  Cruse  "  was 
a  curiosity,  an  oddity,  a  genius,  but  leaving  his  fame,  however,  entirely 
to  tradition. 

\ 
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Ifin  Grose,  even  at  school,  began  to  distingaisli  herself,  by  tbe  stu 
dioosness  of  her  deportment  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  acquired 
her  tasks.  Even  then  the  germ  of  the  fbtore  authoress  might  be  dis> 
covered.  She  frequently  indulged  in  poetic  flights  when  very  young, 
in  which  the  partial  eye  of  friendship  found  buds  of  future  promise, 
though  I  believe  she  has  not  in  maturer  years  given  any  of  her  poetry 
publicity.  She  is  highly  cultivated  and  a  fine  classical  scholar.  She 
is  a  woman  of  warm  friendships,  rather  secluded,  however,  in  her  tastes ; 
lavishing  her  sentiments  upon  a  choice  few,  of  great  uprightness  and 
enthusiasm  of  character.  It  was  in  part  through  her  exertion  and 
earnest  work  in  the  cause  that  the  Sunday-school  and  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  at  Huntsville,  have  increased  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 
Her  books,  entitled ''  The  Little  Episcopalian,''  and  "  Bessie  Melville,'' 
a  sequel  to  the  former,  show  the  beauties  of  religion,  are  pleasingly 
written,  and  were  and  are  very  popular  among  Sabbath-school  scholars 
and  children  of  a  larger  growth.  The  writer  acknowledges  to  have 
read  those  volumes  with  pleasure  and  profit  not  many  years  ago. 
These  tales  were  written  more  especially  for  the  Sabbath-school  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity. 

During  the  *^  war,"  when  Huntsville  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops, 
Mr.  Sam  Cruse  was  one  of  the  old  citizens  who  was  sent  to  ^' Dixie" 
on  very  short  notice,  because  he  loved  his  Southern  country  too  well 
to  declare  himself  against  it  We  believe  Miss  Cruse  accompanied 
him,  and  they  were  '*  refugees  "  for  many  months. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  (1866,)  Miss  Cruse  has  published  her 
most  ambitious  work,  "  Cameron  Hall :  A  Story  of  the  Civil  War." 

**  A  story,"  the  author  modestly  tells  the  reader,  "  which  was  completed 
before  the  termination  of  tbe  war,  the  result  of  which,  so  different  from  our 
anticipations,  seemed  at  first  to  necessitate  a  change,  or  at  least  a  modifica- 
tion of  many  of  the  opinions  and  hopes  confidently  expressed  by  some  of 
the  charactos.  Upon  reflection,  however,  it  was  decided  to  leave  it  as  it  is ; 
a  truthful  picture,  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  not  only  of  the  scenes  and  events 
which  occurred  immediately  around  the  author's  home^  but  also  of  the  inner 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and  exptetationa,  in  a  word,  the  ontmiM  of 
the  Sfmthem  heart" 

And  ''Cameron  Hall,"  which  we  are  pleased  to  say  was  a  success, 
is,  as  the  author  says,  "  a  work  belonging  rather  to  truth  than  to  fio- 
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tioDy  —  a  claim  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  thousands  of  hearts  in 
our 'Southland.'** 

"Cameron  Hall**  would  be  improved  by  judicious  pruning:  there 
id  too  much  of  it  —  yet  it  is  so  pure  and  fresh.  To  read  it  after  reading 
a  sensation  novel,  is  like  getting  up  early  in  tlie  morning :  it  was  very 
hard  to  start,  and  awful  dull  and  sleepy  to  dress  in  the  shuttered,  dark 
room  ;  but  once  up  and  out»  how  fresh  and  pure  and  sweet  1  There 
is  something  so  earnest  and  unsullied  in  it. 

Miss  Cruse,  like  all  Southern  women,  was  a  loser  by  the  war;  but 
she  wasted  no  time  in  idly  repining,  and  is  teaching  the  "  young  idea 
how  to  shoot**  in  her  pleasant  home  at  the  foot  of  "Monte  Safio.*' 
And  she  is  appreciated  and  loved,  quietly  going  on  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way. 


THE  WAKING  OF  THE  BLIND  GIRL  BY  THE  TONES  OF  THE 

GRAND  ORGAN. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  Switzerland,  Charles?  '*  asked  Uncle  John. 

••No,  sir,** 

"  Then  it  will  be  worth  while  for  you  to  go  with  us.  I  will  tcU  *  you, 
Charles,  and  would  have  told  you  before;  but  I  don't  want  Agnes  to  know 
what  she  is  going  for,  since  surprise  will  add  to  her  pleasure.  In  the  quiet 
old  town  of  FribouTg  there  is  a  cathedral  containing  an  organ  which  has 
but  one  superior  in  Europe,  and  an  organist  whose  marvellons  execution  is 
quite  as  wonderful.  It  is  the  only  pleasure  that  I  know  on  the  Continent 
that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind  as  much  as  by  those  who  can  see ;  and  I 
am  especially  anxious  that  the  child,  who  has  been  disappointed  in  being 
able  to  recover  her  sight,  should  at  least  enjoy  that  Were  it  not  for  this,  I 
would  go  home  in  the  next  steamer.' 


M 


They  reached  Fribourg  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Uncle  John  was 
rejoiced  that  they  had  at  last  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  he  determined 
to  remain  there  until  Agnes  should  be  thoroughly  rested. 

As  they  drove  rapidly  through  the  streets,  Charles  saw  enough  to  excite 
his  curiosity,  and  make  him  anxious  to  study  in  detail  the  features  of  this 
singular-looking  place.  Its  situation  is  most  romantic^  the  town  being 
divided  by  immense  ravines,  spanned  by  bridges,  two  of  which  are  snspen- 
sion  bridges,  the  only  link  to  bind  this  quaint  old  town  to  the  present 
Eveiything  else  seems  to  belong  to  the  far-distant  past,  and  is  black  with 
the  smoke,  and  dust,  and  mould  of  age.    Upon'one  of  these  bridges  Charles 
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stood,  and  looked  with  wonder  Into  the^rarine  below,  where  men  looked 
almost  as  small  as  children.  The  bridge  b  said  to  be  as  high  aboTe  the 
street  underneath  it  as  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  and  it  certainly  seemed  to 
our  traTeUer  to  be  a  dizzy  height.  He  was  so  absorbed  that  the  gathering 
cloads  fiuled  to  attract  his  attention,  when  all  at  once  he  was  aroused  by  the 
laige,  heavy  drops  of  rain.  The  storm  came  as  suddenly  and  violently  as 
only  it  can  come  in  mountain  countries,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
hotel  it  was  pouring  in  torrents^  with  severe  thunder  and  lightning. 

He  fonud  Agnes  asleep  upon  the  sofa,  and  Uncle  John  watching  her 
aiudoasly. 

"  I  am  uneasy  about  her,  Charles,"  he  said.  "  She  was  so  bright  and  well 
at  Chamonni,  I  thought  that  the  Swiss  air  was  going  to  work  wonders  for 
her;  but  to-day  she  has  been  more  languid  than  I  have  seen  her  since  she 
left  home." 

"  That  is  nothing.  The  child  Is  tired,  and  a  few  days'  rest  will  make  her 
as  strong  as  ever." 

**  Everything  is  adverse  to  my  plans  to-night,  Charles/'  said  Uncle  John, 
going  to  the  window,  and  looking  out  at  the  pouring  rain  and  the  flooded 
streets.  "The  rain  and  her  indispoeition  combine  to  upset  a  favorite  project 
of  mine." 

"What is  that,  sir?" 

"  It  is  an  old  man's  whim,  which  I  know  will  excite  a  smile,  even  if  it 
does  not  awaken  a  doubt  with  regard  to  my  sanity.  For  days  I  have  been 
indulging  a  pleasant  sort  of  dream  about  taking  her  asleep  to  the  cathedral, 
4ind  having  her  awakened  by  that  wonderful  organ-music  It  would  be  such 
A  delightful  surprise  to  the  child !  You  don't  know  how  much  I  dislike  to 
;giTe  up  the  idea."  ^ 

^The  plan  is  rather  impracticable,  sir,"  answered  Chari*^  smiling,  "espe* 
dally  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

^  Her  condition,  Charles,  alone  renders  it  impracticable.  If  I  were  cer- 
tain that  she  was  only  tired,  and  not  sick,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  try  it,  Tor 
I  know  that  I  could  protect  her  from  the  ndn." 

"Why  not  wait  until  to-morrow  night,  as  we  are  to  stay  h^re  some  days? " 

"  Because  the  organist  will  not  play  again,  either  to-morrow  or  the  next 
night.  He  is  a  professor  of  music  in  Berne,  and  only  comes  here  on  certain 
nights  in  the  week  to  play  for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  for  many  lovers  of 
music  come  to  Fribourg  especially  to  hear,  its  wonderful  performance. 
Besides,  I  want  Agnes  to  hear  the  music  before  she  knows  what  I  brought 
her  here  for." 

"How  is  she  to  get  to  the  cathedralT" 

"In  my  arms." 

The  rain  had  temporarily  ceased,  and  Charles  said  if  they  would  go  at 
ouve  they  could  perhaps  reacli  the  cathedral  befbre  it  rained  again. 
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• 

It  WM  ytrj  dark  when  they  went  into  the  eireef^  and  the  feeble  light  of 
the  lantern  was  almost  quenched  in  the  rarroonding  gloom.  Uncle  John 
carried  Agnes  with  gentleness  and  dezteiitf,  that  showed  he  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  her.  When  they  reached  the  cathedral,  they  ibnnd  the  doors 
not  yet  opened,  and  they  were  compelled  to  stand  and  wait.  As  one  and 
another  were  added  to  the  waiting  groap^  thej  looked  with  wonder  and  cari- 
osity upon  the  foreigner  with  lus  singular  buden;  hot^  unconscious  that  he 
was  the  object  of  interest  or  remark,  he  leaned  against  the  heavily  carved 
portal,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  Agnes  from  bong  awakened,  he  forgot  all 
else.  Presently  the  crowd  gave  way  to  a  man  who  approached  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  motioning  Undo  John  aside,  he  swung  open  the  heavy  doors.  All 
was  black  darkness  within,  except  that  in  the  dim  distance  Uncle  John  and 
Charles  saw  one  feeble  ray,  which  they  followed,  until  they  found  it  was  the 
sexton's  lantern,  by  the  light  of  which  he  was  seating  persons  in  the  other 
end  of  the  church.  By  degrees,  thdr  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  looking  around  and  above  them,  where  two  or  three  glimmering 
lights  betrayed  the  position  of  the  organ,  th^  selected  a  seat  at  a  proper 
distance. 

It  was  a  strange  audience  that  was  assembled  in  the  Fribouig  Cathedral 
on  that  stormy  night — men  and  women,  and  one  blind  child;  some  from  a 
distant  continent  beyond  the  sea;  from  Britannia's  Isle;  and  others  who 
were  bom  and  reared  in  the  same  old  town  which  had  singularly  enough 
produced  the  sweetest  of  oigans  and  the  most  gifted  of  musidana.  There 
they  all  sat  in  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  midnight.  Scarody  a  whisper 
was  heard,  and  a  reverent  silence  pervaded  the  assembly. 

Presently  the  deep,  trembling  notes  of  the  organ  broke  the  stillness,  and 
deeper,  and  louder,  and  more  tremulous  th^  grew,  until  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  rushing  wind,  of  which  it  was  so  wonderful  an  imitation, 
was  not  sweeping  wildly  through  the  cathedral  aides.  Unde  John  fdt  a 
thrill  pass  through  Agnes's  frame  as  she  sprang  up  and  called  aloud: 

•'Unde  John  I " 

He  clasped  her  hand  tightly,  and  whispered: 

"Here  I  am,  Agnes." 

She  was  satisfied.  She  knew  not»  cared  not  where  she  was,  or  how  she  had 
come  there;  she  knew  that  Unde  John  was  with  her,  and  that  she  was  lis- 
tening to  her  own  dear  organ,  and  she  was  happy. 

The  strange  performance  went  on.  Thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  storm 
exhausted  themselves  in  wild  unearthly  music^  and  then  died  away  in  a  strain 
so  sweet  and  low  that  it  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  an  angd's  whis- 
per. Quicker  and  quicker  grew  the  throb  of  the  diildish  heart,  and  tighter 
was  the  grasp  with  which  she  dung  to  Unde  John,  but  she  did  not  speak. 
It  was  a  double  spell  that  bound  him,  for  he  heard  the  music  through  Agnes^ 
ears  and  felt  it  through  her  souL  Sometimes  its  crushing  power  made  the 
stone  walls  tremble,  wad  then  gradually  the  strain  wandered  iarther  and 
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fiirther  away,  nntfl  all  that  waa  left  vas  a  toft^  tweet  edio,  bo  pore  and  so 
diitant  that  it  might  hare  been  awakened  in  the  anowj  boeom  of  the  fiir- 
away  Mont  Blane. 

At  length  there  was  a  long  pause:  artiit  and  inttrament  seemed  alike  to 
have  exhansted  their  wealth  of  hannony*  Undo  John's  hand  had  grasped 
Agnes*8  shawl,  when  there  stole  through  the  gloom  sach  a  strain  of  heavenly 
sweetness  that  his  outstretched  arm  was  arrested,  and  though  he  was  not  un- 
fiuniliar  with  this  strange  music^  still  he  listened  in  breathless  wonder,  as  he 
had  done  the  first  time  that  he  erer  heard  it  .   . 

Sweeter  than  the  softest  flute  it  floated  through  the  air,  and  presently 
another  strain  was  interworen  with  it — a  low,  subdued,  liquid  tone  of  the 
human  voice,  that  blended  with  each  organ-note  the  most  exquisite  harmony. 
It  did  not  strike  the  ear;  the  listener  knew  not  that  it  reached  the  heart 
through  the  medium  of  a  bodily  ofgan ;  it  seemed  to  melt  and  flow  at  onoe 
into  the  rery  sooL 

Agnee  was  vexy  still ;  she  dung  doady  to  Undo  John,  and  scarcdy  dared 
to  breathe. 

At  length  it  was  all  over;  the  last  note  died  away,  and  they  waited,  but 
in  Tain,  for  another  awakening.    Presently  a  soft  whisper  said: 

"  Undo  John,  oome  dose." 

He  leaned  down,  and  she  asked,  softly: 

"*  Undo  John,  is  it  heaven  T  "    ' 

He  did  not  reply,  but  the  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes— tears  of  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  he  should  have  given  her  so  much  happiness. 

The  audience  quietly  dispersed.  The  storm  was  over;  the  elements  had 
ceased  their  strife,  as  if  to  listen,  and  the  spirit  of  sweet  peace  had  been 
wafted  upon  the  wingi  of  that  music  until  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  earth,  and 
air,  and  sky. 


LILIAN  ROZELL  MESSENGER. 

LILIAN  T.  ROZELL  was  born  in  Kentuckj;  her  parents  were 
Virginians,  and  were  both  fond  of  Poetry  and  Alusia  Hence  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  whence  the  daughter's  genius,  for  at  the 
parent  fount  her  joung  soul  quaffed.  Her  love  of  nature,  of  the 
beautiful,  the  grand  and  weird,  was  manifested  at  an  age  when  most 
children  think  of  toys  and  sweets.  When  a  little  child,  she  delighted 
in  oratory,  in  climbing  some  elevation  and  imitating  speakers  she  had 
heard,  in  either  prose  or  verse ;  and  when  not  roaming  the  shades  of 
moss-haunted  woody  places,  she  loved  to  fly  a  kite  and  to  shoot  a  bow 
and  arrow.  From  these  early  years  she  was  a  poet,  for  of  all  features 
of  nature's  glory,  the  clouds  always  furnished  her  more  exquiute  en- 
joyment ;  and  the  study  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  dispelled 
so  many  fond  illusions  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  clouds,  that  she 
almost  regretted  knowledge,  and  look^  back  on  ignorance  then  as 
bliss. 

All  of  Miss  Rozell's  family  are  of  a  melancholy,  sensitive,  musical 
temperament ;  and  she  is  not  sanguine,  and  is  often  and  suddenly  the 
victim  of  most  depressing  melancholy :  in  this  particular  she  is  said 
to  be  completely  Byronic,  if  not  his  counterpart  in  genins. 

Considering  that  Miss  Rozell  has  never  had  the  aid  of  a  large 
library,  or  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  literary  groups,  but 
worked  in  silent  gloom  and  isolation  without  help  or  practical  aid, 
her  verse  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  a  very  hopefiil  strain. 

The  death  of  her  father  caused  a  change  in  her  prospects,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  reason  for  the  shortening  of  her  school-days ;  but  she 
expects  to  study  all  her  lifetime — not  always  to  ung  her  lays  like  the 
mountain  streams,  but  aim  to  mount  higher  and  higher. 

It  was  after  her  father's  death,  when  everything  seemed  dark  indeed 
around  the  young  girl,  that  she  wrote  her  first  verses,  and  the  subject 
was  **  Night"  She  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  the  first  publicity 
was  made  of  her  poems.  Colonel  M.  C.  Gallaway  was  her  ^  Fidns 
Achates."  That  true-hearted  gentleman  was  the  first  to  offer  the 
young  poetess  and  orphan  a  sympathetic  hand.    Her  maiden  eflf\isiona 
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appeared  in  the  ''Memphb  Ayalanchey**  under  the  nom  deplume  of 
**  Zena  Clifton.'' 

Ikliss  Rozell  was  married  in  her  seventeenth  year  to  Mr.  Messenger, 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Tuscorobia,  North  Alabama  —  a  man  of 
strong,  clear  understanding,  blameless  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician. 
He  died  in  1865,  four  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  his  young 
widow  and  one  son. 

During  the  war,  when  the  Federal  troops  plundered  Tuscumbia, 
they  took  a  journal  of  manuscripts,  principally  lyrics,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Messenger.  General  Dodge  tried  to  recover  it,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Mrs.  Messenger  has  contributed  many  beautiful  poems  to  the 
''Louisville  Journal,"  Memphis  papers,  and  ''New  York  Home  Jour^ 
naL**  Her  most  ambitious  poems  are  lengthy,  narrative  poems,  yet 
unpublished.  One  of  these  poems  purports  to  be  an  epic,  and  has  for 
its  subject  "Columbus  the  Disco verer.**  The  theme  of  a  second  is 
"  Chariotte  Corday ;  **  and  "  Penelope,  the  Wife  of  Ulysses,"  is  the 
subject  of  a  third. 

Mrs.  Messenger  b  a  very  sweet  and  earnest  poet;  and  I  verily 
believe,  had  she  been  in  a  Northern  literary  clique,  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom,  she  would  now  be  a  particular 
star  in  the  firmament  of  poesy. 

She  is  yet  in  her  youth;  and,  with  a  desire  to  become  a  worthy  con- 
tributor to  her  country's  literature,  to  be  recognized  as  a  devout 
worshipper  in  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Muses,  she  must  succeed.  Says 
she :  "  If  I  can  aid  in  soothing  any  hearts,  or  help  to  inspire  noble 
ambitious  souls,  it  will  be  a  sweet  reward.'' 

Mrs.  Messenger  possesses  good  musical  talents,  and  has  fine  talent 
for  landscape  painting.  "  Next  to  being  a  great  poet,  I  should  love  to 
be  a  glorious  painter,"  says  she. 

Mrs.  Messenger's  home  is  in  Tuscumbia,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Alabama, 

ISSSi  

THE  OLD  WHABF. 

▲T  FIKS  BLUTF,  JUUL 

• 

Bsd,  broken,  and  scarred,  with  a  careworn  look^ 
It  is  never  a  place  that  a  fay  might  haunt^ 

This  brown  old  wharf,  where  the  murky  waves 
Forever  in  Idle  monotone  chaunt 
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A  story  whicb  seems  bat  nothing  sometime^ 
Save  a  babble  of  foolish  and  quaint  old  rhymes; 
Like  the  broken  fragments  of  winds  that  fell 
With  sweet  spring,  swept  to  her  flowery  dell. 

Or  yet  to  their  deep-toned  caves^ 
Whose  soft  blue  gloom  hath  defied  the  sun. 
But  the  love-warm  rays  of  the  moonlight  won. 

Sad,  broken,  and  scarred,  with  its  careworn  look — 

And  no  one  thinks  it  can  ever  be  more 
Than  the  brown  old  wharf  by  the  idle  waves, 

With  hurrying  cloudlets  passing  o'er; 
But  I  often  think  if  these  could  speak. 
How  its  mummied  secrets  would  crumbling  break, 
And  tell  of  the  thousand  steps  that  passed, 
(In  a  day  near  by,  in  a  fiur-off  day. 
Which  may  never  return,  or  which  may  be  the  last^) 

And  whisper  of  &rewells  again. 
That  divided  true  hearts,  and  severed  true  hands. 
When  over  the  South  and  its  sweet  summer-lands 
Hung  the  fiery  Cross  of  Pain. 

• 

On  the  grim,  gory  mount  of  war  it  gleamed. 

And  woman,  the  weeper,  was  mourning  there,  ^ 

One  farewell  cleaving  brave  hearts  and  brave  hands, 

And  fate  seemed  bound  in  the  bands  of  prayer — 

But  only  seemed ;  and  the  same  waves  tell. 

By  the  old  wharf  brown,  whatever  befell. 

When  their  barks  drew  near,  and  others  sailed  out^ 

Far  off  in  the  far-away  I 
Eyes  there  are,  yet  gazing  through  time's  dim  gray. 
That  is  flecked  with  the  gold  of  that  dawning  day. 

Four  times  and  three,  at  the  old  wharf  brown, 

With  a  cloven  heart  have  I  said  good-bye. 
And  my  secret  left^  and  dreamed  it  the  last^ 

AVhile  the  slow  sad  waves  passed  on  with  a  sigh. 
But  once  they  bore  off*  a  form  enshrined 
In  death's  dim  dusk ;  and  onoe  they  chimed 

To  a  marriage-bell,  on  a  blue  June-day ; 

That,  too,  passed  out  in  the  far-away. 
And  I  sometimes  fear  that  a  welcome  more 
Will  never  oome  back  firom  the  brown  old  shore^ 
Though  an  army  with  banners  of  joy  stood  there^ 
Where  the  phantoms  of  hundred  farewells  are. 


8AKAH  R  PECK. 

MBS.  PECK  hasy  since  the  cloee  of  the  war,  contributed  many 
interesting  sketches  to  the  literary  journals  of  the  South ;  and 
principally  excelled  in  sketches  for  children  —  writing  like  a  good, 
true  mother. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Peck  is  a  natiye  of  Morgan  County,  Alabama, 
She  istM  educated  principally  at  Columbia,  Tennessee.    She  was 
eminently  successful  in  drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as  in  tastefully 
modelling  figures  in  wax.    Several  years  previous  to  the  war,  while 
in  wretched  health,  confined  to  her  room  most  of  the  time,  she  amused 
the  tedium  of  her  confinement  by  making  extracts  from  her  readings. 
These  she  arranged  alphabetically  under  diflerent  heads.    The  title 
was,  "A  Dictionary  of  Similes,  Figures,  Images,  Metaphors,  etc.'' 
She  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  preparing  this  work  for  the 
press.    A  friend  of  this  lady,  alluding  to  this  work,  sajs: 

'*  This  is  truly  an  edecde  work.  It  is  too  large  for  a  bouquet ;  shall  I  say 
that  it  is  a  garden  Into  whose  rich  soil  sh^  has  transplanted  the  choicest 
cuttings  of  the  most  celebrated  rosaries  f 

Mrs.  Peck's  home  is  near  Trinity  Station,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  She  proposes  to  publish  a  novel,  originally  ap- 
pearing  in  **  Burke's  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls." 

ISSi. 
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JULIA  L  KETES 


IS  the  eldest  daughter  of  Prof.  N.  AL  Hentx  and  Mn.  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz,  and  was  born  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in  the  year  1829.  At 
the  time  of  her  birth,  her  father  filled  the  chair  of  modem  languages 
in  the  Uniyersitj  of  North  Carolina,  but,  while  Julia  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, he  resigned  his  professorship  and  removed  to  CincinnatL  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  here  long,  but  finally  located  in  Florence,  Ala., 
and  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Hentz,  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
It  was  called  Locust  Dell  Academy,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  institutions  in  the  South.  Locust  Dell  I  ah  I  it  is  music  to 
the  ear  of  many  matrons  throughout  the  South. 

It  was  at  Locust  Dell  that  the  larger  portion  of  Julia's  childhood  | 

was  spent  She  was  an  artless,  happy  little  girl,  beloved  by  her  asso- 
ciates, and  admired  by  all  who  knew  her  for  the  simplicity  of  her  na- 
ture. With  such  associations,  and  with  such  a  mother,  it  is  not  singu- 
lar that  she  should,  even  at  an  early  age,  have  imbibed  a  literary 
taste ;  and  yet  whatever  distinction  she  may  have  attained  has  been  done  ^    j 

without  the  slightest  expectation  that  her  name  would  be  mentioned 
among  the  female  writers  of  the  South.  No  such  ambition  has  ever 
moved  her  heart  and  pen.  From  Florence,  her  parents  removed  to 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  the  year  1842,  and  took  charge  of  the  Female 
Institute  at  that  place.  Tuscaloosa  was  then  the  capital  of  the  State, 
besides  being  the  seat  of  the  University.  The  period  during  which 
her  parents  resided  there  were  days  of  pleasantness  to  Julia.  Thej 
were  perhaps  the  very  happiest  of  her  girlhood.  Beloved  and  admired 
by  all,  with  scarcely  a  care  to  disturb  her  peace,  her  young  ima^nation 
painted  the  future  with  hues  even  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than 
those  that  then  adorned  her.  sky,  for  a  vision  of  the  Land  of  Flowers 
was  ever  in  her  heart  She  knew  that  an  abode  would  be  prepared 
for  her  in  that  sunnier  clime,  for  there  was  one,  the  object  of  her  own 
and  her  parents'  choice,  who  would  there  make  himself  a  home. 

From  Tuscaloosa,  Professor  Hentz,  in  1846,  removed  to  Tuskegee. 
Ala.,  where,  in  the  same  year,  Julia  was  united  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Eeyes^ 
to  whom  for  several  years  her  hand  and  heart  had  been  plighted.   . 
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Soon  mfteTy  she  btde  adiea  to  parents  and  home,  and  went  with  her 
husband  to  Florida,  at  that  time  the  place  of  his  residence.  It  was 
here,  in  the  early  years  of  her  marriage,  amid  the  moumfal  music  of 
the  pines  and  the  bright  flowers  of  the  far  South,  she  wrote  some  of 
her  sweetest  poems.  She  wrote,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  not  for 
gain  or  glory,  but  from  that  poetic  impulse  of  which  all  true  poetry  is 
bom.  It  was,  we  believe,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  her  marriage 
she  composed  those  beautiful  lines,  "  To  My  Absent  Husband.**-  We 
append  a  few  stanzas: 

**  Why  does  my  spirit  now  so  oft 

In  fimcy  backward  roTsf 
As  beautiful  in  mist  appears 

That  golden  year  of  love. 
Why  do  I  love  to  live  again 

My  first  year's  wedded  life? 
Oh!  I  was  then  so  young  and  glad^ 

A  chUdlike,  happy  wife. 

^Swiftly  these  few  short  years  have  fled. 

And  I  am  happy  yet; 
But  oh  1  those  bright  and  sunny  days 

My  heart  will  not  forget 
Ko  care  had  I  to  make  me  look 

Beyond  those  hours  of  blisi^ 
Ko  grie&  that  only  mothers  have^ 

No  moments  such  as  this. 

"And  these  dear  little  ones,  that  bind 

My  heart  so  near  to  earth, 
80  twine  around  me  that  I  bless 

The  hour  that  gave  them  birth. 
And  then,  my  husband,  thou  hast  been 

Kind,  gentle,  true  to  me, 
And  these  bright  living  links  have  drawn 

Me  nearer  unto  thee. 

''This  happiness  is  sweet  and  purs; 

But  then  so  much  of  pain 
Is  mingled  with  our  love  and  Joy 

In  this  domestic  chain. 
That  I  am  wont  to  wander 

To  those  bright  sunny  hours  * 

When  life  was  joyous,  and  my  path 

Was  ever  strewn  with  flowen. 
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*Bat  tMnk  not  that!  would  again 

My  girlhood'a  boon  recall; 
I M  rather  bear  Ufe'8  ilU  with  thee 

Than  to  be  freed  from  all. 
And  be  without  thy  loving  carc^ 

Thy  fond,  protecting  arm. 
Thine  ever  constant^  anxious  wish 

To  shelter  me  from  harm.'' 

A  few  years  passed  quietly  away,  and  she  who  had  been  the  happy, 
hopeful  girl  was  now  a  matron,  immersed  in  the  cares  of  a  household, 
and  that  tender  solicitude  which  never  sleeps  in  a  mother's  breast  was 
hers;  and  yet  in  that  land  where  the  birds  sing  and  the  flowers  bloom 
always,  and  where  the  stars  from  the  deep  azure  sky  seem  to  look  so 
dimly  and  sadly  over  the  stillness  of  earth,  and  where,  too,  the  sound 
of  the  sighing  pines  and  surf-beaten  shores  is  heard,  her  feelings  would 
oft  constrain  her  to  give  expression  to  them  in  verse.  Few,  however, 
of  the  many  poems  written  at  that  period  of  her  life  have  ever  been 
given  to  the  public. 

The  year  of  1856  was  an  eventful  one,  and  one,  too,  of  great  sorrow 
to  Mrs.  Keyes ;  for  in  that  year  she  lost  her  gifled  mother.  She,  too, 
had  wandered  to  this  beautiful  land ;  for  the  remiuning  members  of 
the  family  followed  soon  after  Julia's  marriage.  In  one  of  those  rare 
and  fatal  spells  of  cold  which  cut  down  the  orange  and  lime  trees, 
Airs.  Hentz  was  attacked  with  pneumonia — her  last  illness.  Nor 
was  this  Mrs.  Keyes's  only  bereavement  In  the  latter,  part  of  the 
same  year  her  father,  who  for  several  years  had  been  in  feeble  health, 
died,  and  on  the  same  day  a  beautiful  and  interesting  little  boy  of 
five  years,  to  whom  her  heart  most  tenderly  clung.  And  yet  she  bore 
all  these  heavy  afflictions  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humble  jeli- 
auce  upon  the  goodness  of  Him  who  "doeth  all  things  welL" 

In  the  year  1857,  Dr.  Keyes  removed  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where 
he  had  his  home  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  her  residence  in 
this  city  of  the  South,  so  *'  lovely  for  its  situation,"  her  time  was 
greatly  occupied  in  household  affairs ;  yet  some  of  her  best  poems 
were  written  in  the  midst  of  these  domestic  cares.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch,  who  was  an  inmate  of  her  home,  has  often  wondered  at  her 
economy  of  time.  After  doing  a  large  amount  of  sewing  in  the  day, 
she  would  sometimes  give  us  a  poem,  composed  while  plying  the 
needle,  and  written  down  at  odd  momenta. 
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We  maj  liere  remark  that  her  poetical  talent  would  probably  never 
haye  been  known  beyond  the  home  circle,  had  not  her  husband  drawn 
from  her  portfolio  her  fagitiye  j^eces  and  given  them  to  the  public,  he 
bdng«  perhaps,  her  greatest  admirer.  This,  as  we  may  suppose,  has 
given  her  a  stimulus,  without  which  her  pen  would  remain  idle. 

In  1859,  she  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  poem  under  sixty  lines 
of  the  '^Southern  Field  and  Fireside.*'  The  poem  is  called  ''A  Dream 
of  Locust  Dell/'  and  is  considered  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  of 
all  her  published  productions.  Certainly,  few  can  read  it  without 
being  touched  by  its  beauty  and  pathoa. 

During  the  '^  war,"  Doctor  Keyes  was  absent  from  home  —  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army  —  and  Mrs.  Keyes  was  left  with  all  the  cares  of  a 
large  family  upon  her;  and  she  patiently  and  cheerfully  bore  up  under 
all  her  burdiens,  for  her  soul  wan  strengthened  and  nerved  by  that 
holy  and  active  patriotism  which  clothed  with  such  undying  glory  our 
**  women  of  the  South.*' 

The  fate  of  war  was  adverse  to  the  cause  he  advocated,  and  Dr. 
Keyes  felt  that  the  South,  under  the  rule  of  its  conquerors,  was  no 
home  for  his  family,  and  he  went,  to  Brazil,  where  he  resided  for  three 
years.  Not  satisfied  with  the  educational  advantages  for  a  large 
family  of  children,  he  returned  to  Montgomery  in  1870. 

lS7t.  O,  P.  K. 


A  DREAM  OF  LOCUST  DELL. 

What  spell  of  enchantment  is  that  which  enthralls  me 
When  winding  the  mystical  mazes  of  dreams? 

What  spirit  is  that  which  alluringly  calls  me^ 
And  leads  me  away  over  mountain  and  streams? 

I  see  from  afar  a  rich  landscape  unfolding— 
A  beautiful  grove — a  lake  sleeping  below— 

'T  is  my  own  Locust  Dell  once  more  I  'm  beholding. 
As  on  wings  of  the  zephyr  there  floating  I  go. 

I  have  reached  it  agdn,  and  the  misty  reflection 
Of  childhood  o'erpowers  me  with  plessure  and  pain; 

These  musings — they  seem  but  a  dim  recollection 
Of  something  I  've  lost  that  I  cannot  regain. 

I  wander  along  in  this  lethean  ^stenee ; 
I  weep,  and  my  tears  fall  like  dew  on  the  grass ; 
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I  tee  a  white  mansion^  not  now  in  the  distance; 
I  touch  my  own  gate-latch,  and  entering  I  paae. 

80  lightly  and  cautiously  treading,  I  enter 

The  hall  where  my  voice  in  its  infancy  rung; 
I  pause  for  a  moment  when  reaching  the  centre^ 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  some  welooming  tongue. 

The  quivering  moonbeams  and  shadows  are  ftlling 

Like  ghostly  illusions  along  the  dark  floor : 
Why  suddenly  thus  is  that  vision  appalling? 

Why  throbs  my  wild  heart  as  it  ne'er  throbbed  before? 

To  open  the  chambers  I  now  am  unwilling; 

No  farther  the  mansion  I  wish  to  explore; 
I  feel  a  strange  dampness  the  atmosphere  filling — 

The  cold  wind  is  rushing  witMn  the  hall-door. 

Oh  I  where  are  the  loved  ones?    Oh  I  where  have  they  wandered? 

AVhy  stands  the  dear  homestead  thus  bared  to  the  blast? 
Twas  thus,  while  weak,  fainting  with  anguish,  I  pondered. 

That  memory  appeared  with  a  scroll  of  the  past 

The  spirit  of  slumber  still  did  not  forsake  me-^ 

Again,  as  on  wings  of  the  zephyr,  I  flew; 
The  cool,  vap'rous  breath  of  the  mom  did  not  wake  me; 

I  threaded  the  labyrinth  of  dreaming  anew. 

I  saw  by  a  dear  gushing  fountain  a  flower— 
On  its  bosom  a  drop  of  the  crystalline  spray;  

I  stooped,  but  the  spell  of  some  magical  power 
Prevented  my  taking  the  blossom  away. 

I  watched  the  bright  pearl-drop;  it  slowly  distended-— 
The  blush  of  the  rose  seemed  the  hue  of  the  sky; 

I  saw  a  new  world  in  the  ether  suspended— 
Its  groves  and  its  lakes  I  could  iaintly  espy. 

Amid  clustering  trees  a  white  mansion  was  gleaming— 

Two  wandered  together  beneath  the  soft  shade; 
The  pearl-drop  has  &llen — I  wake  from  my  dreaming 

To  see  the  long  shadows  the  sunbeams  have  made. 

Oh  I  I  know  'tis  the  absent  I've  seen  in  my  sleeirfngt 
Unto  mansions  our  Saviour  prepared  they  are  gone; 

Love's  vigilance  stiU  o'er  their  child  they  are  keeping; 
When  I  pass  the  dark  valley  I'll  not  be  alone^ 


AUGUSTA  J.  EVAHa 

SOME  critics  of  the  sterner  sex  profess  to  belieye  that  female  writ- 
ers skim  oyer  the  surface  of  thought ;  jump  at  conclusions  without 
pau»ng  to  note  the  various  steps  or  arguments  hj  which  those  conclu- 
sions were  attained;  exercise  imagination  more  than  reason ;  and  ad- 
dress themseWes  to  the  emotions  rather  than  the  intellect  That  this 
is  true  in  some  instances  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
universal.  Examples  to  the  contrary  cluster  around  us  "  thick  as 
leaves  at  Yallambrosa/'  among  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  stands 
foremost  But  even  admitting  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  are  we  not  creatures  of  feeling  as  welL  as  of 
thought,  and  are  the  affections  lesi  important  in  the  economy  of  nature 
than  the  intellect?  Do  not  our  spirits  crave  the  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  useful?  What  would  the  world  gain  by  turning  its  flowers  into 
forestroaks,  or  its  sweet  green  hills  into  impregnable  mountains? 

I  would  refer  all  who  imagine  that  women  are  incapable  of  deep 
metaphysical  research  and  close  logical  reasoning,  to  the  writings  of 
Miss  Evans,  who,  in  grapplmg  with  infidelity  —  the  hydra-monster 
of  the  present  age  —  has  placed  herself  among  the  first  in  point  of 
polemic  ability  and  literary  acumen,  and  justly  merits  the  title  of 
the  De  Stal4  of  the  South.  Like  the  author  of  "  Corinne,"  she  ap- 
proaches a  subject  with  a  fearless,  independent  spirit,  and  gives  it  the 
whole  energies  of  her  mind. 

Augusta  J.  Evans  is  the  eldest  child  of  the  late  M.  R.  Evans,  for- 
merly a  merchant  of  Mobile ;  and  connected  on  her  mother's  side 
with  the  Howards,  a  prominent  family  of  Georgia.  She  was  bom 
near  Columbus,  Georgia,  but  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  her  parents 
moved  to  Texas.  The  subsequent  year  they  divided  between  Galves- 
ton and  Houston,  and  early  in  1847  removed  to  the  then  frontier 
town  of  San  Antonio.  The  Mexican  war  was  just  then  at  its  height, 
and  this  was  a  place  of  *' rendezvous"  for  the  soldiers  sent  out  to  rein- 
force General  Taylor.  Here,  between  the  lawlessness  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  mixed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  society  was  completely 
disorganized.  There  were  no  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  ' 
270 
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education  of  the  little  Augusta  was  conducted  entirely  by  her  mother, 
a  lady  of  great  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  Like  Madam^  Le  Vert 
and  Mrs.  l^Iary  R  Bryan,  Miss  Evans  owes  everything  to  her  mother, 
and  b  withal  a  bright  example  of  the  efficiency  of  home  culture. 

Amid  the  wild,  uncultivated  scenes  around  San  Antonio,  with 
scarcely  a  companion  but  her  mother,  (for  her  brothers  were  some 
years  younger  than  herself,)  she  imbibed  that  strong,  free  spirit  which 
breathes  through  all  her  works.  Here  she  delighted  to  ramble  about 
the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Alamo,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  her 
mother's ;  while  nature's  grand  and  gloomy  solitude,  and  the  dark  and 
bloody  tragedy  which  had  so  recently  been  enacted  in  and  around 
those  walls,  stirred  up  the  latent  enthusiasm  of  her  precocious  young 
soul.  There  she  first  dreamed  of  authorship.  She  longed  to  describe, 
the  wide-spread  Alameda,  and  tell  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  that 
marked  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  brave  men  who  perished  in  that  falL 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Evans  and. 
family  removed  to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Mobile,  where  they  have 
resided  ever  since.    There  Miss  Augusta  entered  school,  but  her  health, 
failing  from  the  confinement,  she  returned  to  he^  first  altna  nuUer,. 

her  much  revered  and  excellent  mother. 

•  * 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  wrote  ''  Inez:  A  Tale  of  the  Alamo,"  \ 

designed  to  show  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Papacy  as  revealed  to  her  in 
San  Antonio,  and  to  embody  the  principal  features  of  the  Texan  war 
of  independence.  "Inez"  was  published  anonymously  in  1855,  by 
Harpers,  New  York:  while  hardly  a  "success,"  it  was  not  a  failure. 
Since  Miss  Evans  has  become  famous,  a  New  York  firm  has  published 
"  Inez  "  without  her  consent — at  least,  the  **  copyright "  had,  we  believe, 
passed  from  her  controL  For  several  years  after  the  publication  of 
"  Inez,"  she  wrote  nothing,  except  a  few  book-notices  for  the  papers. 
And  consequently  great  was  the  surprise  when  **  Beulah "  appeared, 
creating  a  sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  was  publbhed  in  1859, 
by  Derby  &  Jackson,  New  York.     This  book  immortalized  Miss  ^  - 

Evans's  name,  a  book  much  abused  by  certain  critics,  and  much  ad-, 
mired  and  read  by  everybody  else.    Its  merit  is  abundanUy  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  coming  from  an  unknown  girl  of  twenty-three^  it  ran^ 
through  editions  of  tweuty-olie  thousand  copies  in  littie  over  a  year.*. 
Its  great  popularity  is  to  be  attributed,  in  some  d^ree,  to  the  original- 

*  SiDM  th«  pabUefttion  of  **  MaMxift  "  %tkd  "  St  Elmo,**  Uiera  hu  b«eii  a  great  deauad 
for  «  Beulah,"  aad  erea  "  laes."  ; 

\ 
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itj  of  its  principal  characters.  Bealah  Benton  is  not  exacdy  like  any 
girl  who  ever  lived;  and  jet  when  we  remember  the  bitter  sufferings 
of  her  earlj  life,  her  subsequent  opportunities  for  mental  culture,  her 
geniusy  and  the  seclusion  in  which  she  lived,  her  character  is  perfectly 
naturaL  She  is  not  as  gentle,  amiable,  and  bring  as  we  could  wish 
her  to  be;  and  the  possession  of  some  of  those  ''amiable  weaknesses** 
so  charming  in  prettj  women  would  make  her  muoh  more  lovable; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  the  book  would  be  without  those  strong  pecu* 
liarities  which  are  its  most  attractive  features.  Had  Beulah's  mind  been 
less  imbittered  by  early  wrongs,  she^  might  not  have  struggled  with 
those  doubts  which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  book;  she  most 
probably  would  never  have  groped  through  the  labyrinth  of  infidelity, 
and  learned  by  experience  that  the  weary  soul  can  find  no  rest  but  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

Miss  Evans's  home  is  in  Summerville,  about  three  miles  from  the 
city  of  Mobile,  on  one  of  the  dty  nulways.  **  There  is  nothing  dreamy 
or  eccentric  about  her.  She  is  a  healthy,  practical,  straightforward. 
Christian  woman."  She  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
we  believe  is  the  leader  of  the  choir  in  the  St  Francis  Street  church 
of  Mobile.    Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  of  Mobile^  says : 

**  Her  most  remarkable  characteristics  seem  to  me  to  be  an  enthusissm,  at 
the  same  time  simple  and  childlike,  and  large  and  generous  to  a  degree  not 
very  common  among  women;  and  a  resolute,  energetic  will,  that  will  not 
allow  her  to  swerve  from  any  enterprise  she  has  once  deliberately  undertaken. 
She  has  an  immense  capacity  for  work.  Her  genius  is  the  same  triumphant 
faculty  that  has  made  so  many  people  famous  in  this  world's  histoiy  —  the 
genius  of  labor.  Her  fluency  of  speech  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  legitimate 
astonishment;  and  yet^  I  believe,  she  does  not  compose  very  rapidly.  She 
copies  her  manuscript  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  in  very  dear,  regular,  Iqp- 
ble  diirography,  with  hardly  a  blot  or  an  interlineation  on  hundreds  of 
pages.  She  ii  a  very  womanly  woman,  and  is  an  unwavering  opponent  of 
all  the  new-fangled  doctrines  that  would  lead  the  sex  to  invade  the  time- 
honored  prerogatives  of  mssculine  humanity.  She  has  her  fanlts  and  hei 
weaknesses,  no  doubt;  else  she  would  not  be  human.  But  she  is  a  genuine 
woman,  and  no  counterfeit  imitation  of  one — a  woman  full  of  generous  feel- 
ing and  high  aspirations,  and  who  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
know  her  best** 

During  the  days  of  the  Confederacy,  Miss  Evans  was  deyoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  South  and  to  the  soldiers.  An  encampment  a  short  dis- 
tance from  her  residence  was  entitled,  in  her  honor,  **  Camp  Beulah." 
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Here  she  was  a  constant  Yiutor.  **  While  the  soldiers  lived,  one  bright 
spirit  never  forsook  them ;  when  they  died,  her  eloquent  tongue  gave 
them  counsel  and  comfort"  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  pass  the  evening 
at  Miss  Evans's  home ;  and  her  parlors  and  piaxza  never  lacked  for 
guests  highly  entertained  by  her  conversation  and  that  of  her  sisters. 

It  be<»une  a  *^ military  necessity**  to  destroy  the  beautiful  trees 
about  Summerville,  as  it  was  expected  that  there  might  be  fighting  in 
that  direction,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  for  Mr.  Evans's  &mily  to 
remove  to  the  city.  Mobile  was  crowded  with  people,  and  house-room 
was  in  demand,  and  they  fixed  up  the  second  and  third  floors  of  thdr 
father's  store,  fronting  the  river,  and  for  several  months  occupied  the 
same  in  a  kind  of  "  caroping-out  style.**  In  the  popular  acceptation 
of  the  term,  Miss  Evans  b  not  a  bos  bleu;  for,  as  some  one  humorously 
remarked,  **  like  the  girls  in  the  hbtory  of  '  Sergeant  Dale,'  she  rings 
psalms  and  dams  stockings  equaUy  welL** 

In  1864,  AVest  A  Johnston,  Richmond,  published  '^Macaria;  or. 
Altars  of  Sacrifice."  The  motto  of  which  was,  "*  We  have  all  to  be 
laid  upon  an  altar;  we  have  all,  as  it  were,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire."  By  many  persons  this  is  considered  Miss  Evans's  best 
book.  No  man  or  woman  ever  had  such  a  subject  as  that»  or  ever 
will  have  again. 

J.  R.  Randall,  the  poet,  author  of  ^  Maryland,  my  Maryland,"  re- 
viewed "Macaria"  in  a  Georgia  paper  as  follows: 

"  In  'Macaria,'  the  authoress  of  *  Beulsh '  has  ventured  on  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment She  has  endeavored  to  write  a  story  of  American  life — our  hard, 
bare,  prosaic,  unnovelistic  American  life — in  an  ultra  clanic  and  super-eru- 
dite style,  and  has  failed.  It  was  necessary  firom  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  she  must  have  failed — but  has  at  least  done  as  well  as  any,  where  none 
could  fully  succeed.  The  narration  of  life  in  the  New  World  is  not  to  be 
written  in  Grsdsms,  or  told  by  all  the  recondite  philosophizing  of  sdencsw 
We  are  neither  a  classic  nor  a  profound  people^  and  any  attempt  to  portray 
us  by  a  style  appropriate  to  such,  must  strike  us  with  as  painful  incongruity 
as  those  French  melodramas  where  Hannibal  wears  red-heeled  shoes  and 
Cato  harangues  in  a  roquelaire  and  a  tie-wig.  The  characters  in  'Macaria,'  or 
the  main  characters  at  leasts  are  three  in  number  —  for,  disdaining  even  the 
traditional  duality,  perhaps  because  it  is  traditional,  the  authoress  has  given 
us  .a  trinity  of  chief  personages.  There  is  Russell  Aubrey — the  very  type 
of  the  American  self-made  man.  There  is  Irene  Huntingdon,  the  sdf-pcNsed, 
'faultily  faultiess*  daughter  of  a  stem  miUionaire;  and  there  is  Electra 
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Gny,  a  laige-eyed,  fenrid  derotee  of  Alt  Ronell  Anbrex  it,  when  the 
scene  opens,  a  dry-goods  clerk,  and  Irene  and  Electra,  8chool-|^rK  Prompted 
by  pride  and  ambition,  the  hero  derotes  his  spare  hours  to  study,  is  receiTcd 
into  a  lawyer's  office,  goes  to  Europe,  returns,  is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  pros- 
pers, dabbles  in  politics,  and  '  in  the  oourse  of  the  political  cataclysm '  ( Afo- 
earia)  is  dected  to  the  l^;islatnre.  He  lores  Irene^  and  Electra  loves  him. 
Feelings  conflict,  strange  love-experiences  occur.  Aubrey  has  ambition  to 
distract  him ;  Electra  also  serves  two  masters — Love  and  Art;  and  Irene^ 
who  finally  discovers  her  heart  is  Aubrey's,  mingles  with  her  contemplations 
on  that  subject  the  astronomical  contemplation  of  the  heavens.  The  plot 
thickens.  The  triple,  or  rather  sextuple  thread  of  the  tale  becomes  inextri- 
cably involved.  Then  the  war  breaks  out,  and  the  Qordian  knot  is — as  is 
classically  proper — cut  by  the  sword.  Aubrey  becomes  a  soldier,  and  proves 
himself  a  good  one.  He  serves  faithAiIly,  is  wounded  unto  death,  and  ex-, 
pires  in  Irene's  clasping  arms,  a  noble  victim  offered  up  on  a  pure  *  altar  of 
sacrifice.'  At  his  death  the  proper  duality  is  restored  —  though  that  duality 
is  of  one  sex,  for '  Macaria'  is  strange  to  the  last  Irene  and  Electra  become 
heart-sisters,  one  ministering  to  the  soldier  and  the  poor,  and  the  other  pour- 
ing out  her  artist  soul  overxa  high-art  pidnting,  TheAfodemJIaearia^ti 
battle-scene,  where  the  Federal  flag  trails  in  the  dust^  and  the  white-robed 
Angel  of  Peace  stops  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon. 

"  Such  is  a  rapid  enumeration  of '  Malaria's '  salient  points.  The  design  of 
the  work  we  have  already  characterized  as  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  story  is  marred  by  a  flashy  show  of  erudition.  These 
are  grave  defects — exceedingly  grave,  as  affecting  equally  design  and  execu- 
tion ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all, '  Macaria'  is  a  fine  book.  It  is  thoroughly  read- 
able, it  will  be  productive  of  good,  and  has  not  a  few  most  tender  and  grace- 
fhl  passages — so  tender  and  so  graceful  that  we  could  wish  to  have  heard  less 
of  (xons  and  ehiliatnu,  and  more  of  love  and  duty.  Here  the  authoress  ex- 
cels. The  heart — the  great,  loving,  clinging,  lovable  heart— > is  peculiarly 
the  province  of  woman,  and  few  there  be  who  can  touch  its  softest  chords 
like  the  authoress  of  '  Beulah.'  Strikingthose  chords  as  she  did  in  '  Beulah,' 
many  will  hang  upon  her  words  and  bless  her  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
they  bring.  Forsaking  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and  striving-  to  reach 
the  head  rather  than  touch  the  heart,  there  are  few  who  will  not  feel  that  she 
is  giving  but  husks  to  the  hungry.  Classic  allusion  and  metaphysic  theory 
are  'caviare  to  the  general,'  and  it  is  for  the  general  the  novelist  should 
write.  Those  who  love  the  classics  will  not  look  for  their  beauties  in  a  mod- 
em romance;  and  the  devotees  of  scienoe  are  still  less  likely  to  forsake  the 
tomes  of  fitct  for  the  broehure$  of  iancy« 

^  But  cuigtie  in  sua  arte  ertdtndum  ai — let  credit  be  given  every  one  in  his 
own  craft.  It  may  be  thought  that  we  speak  too  harshly  of  'Macaria;'  and 
'  Haearia '  shall  speak  for  itself 
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**  Here  Is  the  paaMge  which  describes  the  stw-gasing  of  Irene.  It  is  nighty 
•nd  she  watches  the  heaTens : 

«<IapftQor«mls  Titien  tb*  croucd  tb«  dofty  d«Mrt  of  eeaUirlety  ud  watclied  vitli 
CbaldMH  >b»ph«rdt  tb*  ptla,  fleklj  Ugbt  of  wuing  moom  on  Shiaar*!  plaini ;  weleoBcd 
the  gnomoB  (Snt.bon  of  tli«  gnU  fenilj  of  MtfOBomie  BppBrmt«t) ;  toiled  orcr  and 
gloried  is  tbo  Zarot ;  stood  at  tbo  armillory  iphoio  of  Jv,  la  Um  daji  of  CoBfaoiva ;  ita- 
dird  with  Tbolot,  ABOximoador,  aad  Pjtbagoraa ;  catond  tbo  laered  prodaets  of  tbo 
•cbool  of  Crotooa,  baod-ia-baad  witb  Damo,  tbo  oarlieoi  womaa  wbo  bowod  a  dorotco  at 
tbe  •tarry  fbrioo,  aad,  witb  bor,  was  iaitlatcd  lata  Its  ototerio  doetriaeo;  paulod  witk 
Ifetoa  OTor  bit  Inaar  ejelo ;  oxaltod  la  Hippareboi'f  gigaatio  labor,  tbo  first  oolloetioa 
ol  tables,  tbe  earliest  reliable  oatalogaes;  walked  tbroogb  tbo  Aloxaadrioo  sobool  oC 
•araas,  misled  hj  Ptolemy;  aad  beat  witb  Uliegb  Beigb  oTor  tbo  obarts  of  Samaroaad. 
la  iawgioatioo  sbe  aeoompaaied  Coperaicas  aad  Tjcbo-Brabe,  aad  wrestled  witb  Kepler 
ia  tbe  TiUnie  struggle  tbat  eaded  ia  tbo  diseoTory  of  tbe  magaifioeot  trioity  of  astroao- 
mio  laws  framed  by  tbe  DiTiae  Arsbitoei  wbea  tbe  first  star  tbrew  its  faiat  sbimmor 
tbroogb  tbe  sileat  watte  of  spaoo.  Kepler's  tbreo  laws  were  aa  aaoeasiag  woador  aad 
Joy  to  ber,  aod  witb  a  food,  womaaly  pride  sbe  was  woat  to  reour  to  aloaoly  obserratoiy 
la  Silesia,  wbere,  before  Newtoo  rose  apoa  tbo  world,  oao  of  ber  owa  sex,  Maria  Caait^ 
laoBcbed  apoa  tbe  stormy  sea  of  seieatiffo  llteratare  tbo  'Urania  iVopifio.'  Tbo  Coo- 
gress  of  Lilieotbal  possessed  tki  more  of  iaterest  for  ber  tbaa  aay  wbieb  erer  sat  ia 
august  eonneil  OTor  tbo  fate  of  aatioas,  aad  tbe  aames  of  Horsebel,  Bessel,  Argelaader^ 
8tnare,  Arago,  LoTorrier,  aad  Maedler  were  saerod  as  Persiaa  Isl^a.  From  tbe  'Al- 
magest' of  Ptolemy,  aad  tbe  'Com^tograpbio'  of  Piogr#,  to  tbo  '  M6eaai<|Be  Celeste,* 
sbe  bad  searebed  aad  toiled ;  aad  bow  tbe  sablimo  aad  almost  bewilderiBg  speealatioBa 
of  Maedler  bold  ber  spoIl-boaBd.' 

"  This  is  tbe  style  we  dislike — the  false,  strained,  wonld-be  Frenchy,  ready- 
made  scientific  style,  distressing  to  the  reader,  and  unworthy  the  writer.  It 
glitters,  jct  it  is  not  gold  But  here  is  the  pure  gold  itself —  pray  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  '  ^lacaria '  have  more  of  it  Russell  Aubr^  ia  dying.  They  hare 
brought  him  to  the  rear,  and  as  his  life  is  fleeting  £ut  away  in  Irene's  arma, 
he  speaks : 

"'"1  sboold  like  to  bare  seea  tbe  eod  of  tbe  straggle — but  Tby  wUI,  0  my  Ood  I  aot 
mloo." 

" '  Hell  fled  bis  eyes  toward  beavea,  aod  for  some  momeats  bis  lips  moTedlBaadibly  ia 
prayer.  Gradually  a  traaqoil  ozpressioa  settled  oa  bis  features,  aad  as  bis  eyes  tkood 
agaia  be  murmured  falatly: 

" ' "  Ireoe  —  darllog  —  raise  me  a  little.* 

"  'Tbey  lifted  bim  aad  rested  bis  bead  agalast  b«r  sboalds^ 

•"••Ireaa!" 

'""  I  am  bere,  Rassell;  my  arms  are  aroaadyoB."  ' 

" '  Sbe  laid  ber  obeek  oa  bis,  aad  listeaed  to  oatob  tbo  words ;  bat  aoae  eama.  Tbo  lips 
parted  oooe,  aad  a  soft  flattoriog  breatb  swept  aeross  tbem.  I>r.  Arnold  pat  bis  baad 
OTer  tbe  beart  — ao  palsatioa  greeted  bim;  aad,  taniBg  away,  tbe  old  maa  oorarod  bis 
faeo  witb  bis  baadkerebftot 

«"*  RussoU,  speak  to  bm  oboo  iMia.* 
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" '  Then  waf  no  loaiid — no  notion.  Sbe  knew  tben  that  tlio  •oldior'a  tpirit  bad  aoared 
to  tho  tboroa  of  ETorlaating  Peaeo,  and  tbat  not  until  sbo  Joined  bin  tbere  would  tbe 
lored  tonea  again  make  mniio  in  ber  bear!.  Sbe  tigbtened  ber  arms  arouod  tbe  itill 
form  and  nestled  ber  ebeek  closer  to  bis,  now  growing  cold.  No  burst  of  grief  escaped 
ber,  to  tell  of  agony  and  despair : 

«Bat,  Hke  a  sUtne  solid  sH, 
And  BMaMed  In  eolosMl  eals,** 

sbe  sat  mute  and  resigned,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Red  Dripping  Altar  of  Patriotism,  wbero 
laj  in  ballowed  saoriiiee  ber  noble,  darling  dead.' 

**  Bating  the  poetry  and  the  many  capitals  at  the  close — for  human  extrenn 
ity  never  quotes  poetry  or  employs  capitals  —  this  is  nobly  written.  It  is 
true,  and  therefore  touching.  It  is  feeling,  and  therefore  felt  It  is  worthy 
of  the  authoress  of  '  Beulah/  and  as  far  superior  to  thf  stringing  together  of 
mieroeotm  and  maeroootm^  almagest  and  telefin,  ehiiifum  and  adyta  as  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  surpassed  the  mouthings  of  Cleon.'' 

<'St  Elmo"  was  published  in  1867,  by  Carleton  A  Co.,  New  York, 
and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  "most  praised  and  best- 
abused  novel"  ever  published  in  this  country  by  a  woman. 

The  "Bound  Table,"  in  a  lengthy  notice  of  this  book,  says: 

"  'St  Elmo'  is  a  curious  mixture  of  power  and  weakness — of  insight  and 
superficiality — of  creative  vigor,  and  of  tame  imitation;  and  while  it  evinces 
of  real  merit  sufficient  to  stock  half  a  dozen  of  the  domestic  fictions  from 
female  hands  to  which  we  are  so  well  accustomed,  it  at  once  falls  short  of 
the  ideal  the  writer  herself  unquestionably  had  in  view,  and  persuades  us 
that  with  time,  perseverance,  and  a  rigid  chastening  of  style,  she  can  pro- 
duce something  far  better.    .... 

'"St.  Elmo  *  is  an  interesting  story,  if  it  is  in  some  respects  a  stilted  and 
pretentious  one.  It  is  a  promising  story,  if  not  a  particularly  robust  or 
original  one." 

From  the  many  reviews  and  notices  that  have  appeared  of  "St 
Elmo,"  we  have  selected  one,  written  by  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  of 
Mobile,  and  printed  in  the  "  Home  Klonthly,"  Nashville,  to  make  our 
extracts: 

"  It  is  >not  necessary  to  read  the  title-page  to  know  that '  St  Elmo '  is  the 
work  of  the  same  warm,  true  heart,  and  of  the  same  resolute,  aspiring  mind 
to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  '  Deulah '  and  '  Macaria.'  We  have  here, 
in  still  higher  development,  the  excellences  for  which  those  two  books  were 
remarkable;  the  same  love  of  inanimate  nature;  thesame  confident  asserUon 
of  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  labor;  the  same  impatience  of  all  servility. 
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meanncssy  and  duplicity ;  the  same  immaculate  purity  of  oonceptioiiy  thougbt^ 
feeling,  exprcs«i$ion;  the  same  beautiful  sympathy  Vith  all  the  forms  and 
phases  of  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice;  the  same  reverent  appredation 
of  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Christiin  religion;  the  same 
unswer\ing  devotion  to  Duty — stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God;  and,  in  m 
word,  the  same  abounding  enthusiasm,  the  same  abiding  fiuth  in  all  things 
beautiful,  and  true,  and  good.  •    •    .    . 

**  In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  'St  Elmo'  is  a  genuine,  earnest  book;  a  strong, 
honest,  rich  book;  a  book  brimful  of  fine  thought,  graceful  feeling,  and  bril- 
liant imagination ;  a  book  which  no  other  woman  could  have  written,  and 
of  which  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  its  day  and  generation  it  will  do  some 
good  in  the  world.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  a  sensational 
book.  It  derives  no  part  of  its  interest  from  perverse  ingenuity  of  plot,  nor 
from  the  skilful  management  of  some  tantalizing  and  perplexing  myBtery, 
with  its  customary  train  of  evanescent  and  shadowy  fascinations.  And  yet  it 
throws  over  the  reader  a  spell  which  he  cannot  shake  ofl^  which  enchains  his 
attention  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  stop 
until  the  end  is  reached. 

**  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  style  is  inflated  and  ambitious ;  but  more  than 
this  is  necessary  to  describe  it  fitly.  It  is  always  clear  and  strong,  and  rich 
with  every  variety  of  rhetorical  embellbhment  Sometimes  it  is  imbued 
with  the  truest  and  tenderest  pathos,  and  affluent  of  music  as  the  song  of 
the  nightingale.  Sometimes  it  is  all  aglow  with  the  fire  of  eloquence,  and 
gleams  and  flashes  like  a  sky  all  stars.  And  this  is  its  fault.  It  is  too  rich, 
too  brilliant,  too  liberally  garnished  with  those  ambitious  polysyllables, 
words  sesquipedalian  of  learned  strength  and  thundering  sound,  which  were 
such  favorites  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Parr.  It  seems  at  times  to  walk 
on  stilts;  and  very  often,  in  passages  which  are  in  other  respects  beautiful 
exceedingly,  we  come  across  some  verbal  monstrosity,  or  some  incongruous 
comparison  dragged  in  by  the  heels^  which  provokes  us  beyond  measure. 
There  is  too  much  glitter.  We  grow  weary  of  the  unchanging  splendor — 
of  the  prodigal  opulence  of  similes,  metaphors,  and  recondite  allusions. 

"The  plot  is  extremely  simple.  Edna  Earl  —  this  name,  by  the  way,  Is 
not  musically  correct  —  Edna  Earl,  the  heroine,  is  a  simple  country-girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  carpenter.  Bereft  in  early  childhood  of  both  &ther  and 
mother,  she  grew  up,  until  her  twelfth  year,  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee^ 
ignorant  of  worldly  knowledge,  and  of  the  guile  which  so  often  keq»  it 
company,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Lookout^  and  the  care  of  her  grand- 
father, Aaron  Hunt,  the  blacksmith,  when,  he  also  dying,  she  is  left  alone  la 
the  world,  without  kith  or  kin,  and  takes  the  cars  for  Columbus,  Georgia, 
with  the  intention  of  working  in  the  factory  for  a  living,  and  of  educating 
herself  as  she  best  can.  Providence,  which  watches  over  the  spanowi  when 
they  fall,  does  not  favor  the  factory  scheme,  having  quite  olher  fortune  in 
■tore  for  the  stricken  wanderer ;  and  the  train  which  carries  Edna  oollidea 
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with  another,  with  the  usual  quota  of  hroken  heads  and  limha.    Edna,  hadly 
hurt^  hut  with  some  life  left  in  her,  is  taken  to  Le  Bocage,  the  palatial  resi* 
dence  of  the  Hurrays,  to  he  watched  and  tended  until  she  recovers  from  her 
injuries.    Her  sweet,  patient  temper,  together  with  her  gifts  of  mind  and 
body,  wins  so  much  of  Mrs.  Murray's  good  opinion,  that  it  b  arranged  thai 
she  shall  remain  at  Le  Bocage  until  she  is  qualified  to  teach ;  and  her  educa* 
tion  is  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Tcnerable  pastor  of  the  village 
church,  under  whose  care  her  hungry  intellect  devours  an  immense  amount 
of  miscellaneous  mental  food,  including  Greek  and  Latin,  and  even  a  little 
of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  her  unfeminine  curiosity  perversely  leading  her  to 
seek  acquaintance  with  Eddas,  Sagas,  Talmuds,  Targums,  and  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  mythologies,  instead  of  resting  satisfied 
with  the  usual  feminine  varieties.    At  Le  Bocage  she  makes  the  aoqiutint- 
ance  of  St  Elmo  Murray,  the  hero  of  the  book,  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  only  son  of  her  benefactress.  St.  Elmo,  like  Phillips'  Napoleon,  is  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar.  He  is  also  handsome  and  rich — his  beauty,  to  borrow 
a  simile  from  Edgar  Poe,  dark  and  splendid,  like  that  ebony  to  which  has 
been  likened  the  eloquence  of  TertuUian — his  wealth  of  such  fabulous  abun- 
dance as  to  enable  him  to  gratify  the  most  extravagant  whims  of  lus  extrav* 
agant  imagination.    He  had  grown  up  with  his  heart  full  of  generous  sym- 
pathy for  humanity's  toiling  and  suflering  millions^  and  with  his  head  full 
of  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  humanity's  abounding 
miseries.    The  darling  friend  of  his  youth,  Mr.  Hammond's  son,  whom  he 
had  overwhelmed  with  benefactions,  betrayed  his  confidence  with  treachery 
most  fouL    The  beautiful  woman  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
passionate  nature  was  cruelly  unfuthful  to  her  vows.    He  tore  the  false 
woman  from  his  heart  with  scorn  and  loathing;  the  false  friend  he  killed  in 
a  dueL    Soured  into  misanthropy  and  skeptidsm,  fierce,  moody,  implacable, 
taking  no  delight  in  man,  nor  woman  either,  he  heaped  bitterest  maledic- 
tions and  anathemas  upon  the  whole  hated  race  of  human  beings,  and  de- 
voted himself  soul  and  body,  hearty  mind,  and  estate,  to  the  service  of  the 
infernal  gods.    This  man,  trampling  all  the  charities  and  nobilities  of 
human  nature  under  his  irreverent  feet,  Edna  regards,  first  with  fear  and 
aversion,  then  with  pitying  wonder,  and  then — inexorable,  inevitable  fatality 
— with  blind,  passionate  love;  illustrating  the  truth  of  Pope's  familiar  lines: 

«"  Vies  is  a  moBtler  «r  SMh  fHgktfU  mls^ 
At  to  be  hfttod  BMds  hat  to  be  MOi  I 
Bat  Men  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  flMi^ 
Wo  int  cndaro,  tboa  pitj,  tbca  oBbraeo.' 

'*And  how  does  St.  Elmo  feel,  think,  act  toward  the  poor  orphan  girl 
whom  accident  had  thrown  under  his  roof  t  She  was  human,  and  therefore^ 
in  hii  opinion,  vile.  She  was  woman,  and  therefore,  according  to  his  phi- 
losophy, false.    But  when  he  found  her  always  clinging  resolutely  to  the 
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• 
right;  when  yerns  of  temptation  and  trial  left  her  always  iuthfiil  and  tnie— 
always '  pure,  womanly' — his  stoical  misanthropy  gare  way.  The  love  that 
had  heen  cast  out  of  his  fierce  heart,  and  buried  out  of  sight  for  so  many 
years,  rerisitcd  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  He  stm^led  against  it;  but  it 
would  not  down  at  his  bidding.  At  last,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  cOTcring 
her  lips  with  passionate  kisses,  he  poured  into  her  ear  the  dark  iiistory  of 
his  life,  into  her  heart  the  perilous  burden  of  his  passionate  love.  Here  is 
the  crisis  of  the  book.  For  a  weak  woman,  under  the  drcnmstances,  there 
would  have  been  no  hope.  But  Edna  is  not  weak.  In  spite  of  the  mesmeric 
fascinations  which  invested  her  lover  as  he  stood  bef<Nre  her  like  an  arch- 
angel fallen — in  spite  of  the  love  that  pleaded  for  him  out  of  the  depths  of 
her  woman's  heart — she  wiU  be.  none  of  his;  she  will  not  degrade  her 
womanhood  by  marrying  a  man  whom  she  knows  is  not  worthy  of  her. 

"  They  parted;  she  to  pursue  a  brilliant  literary  career  in  New  York — to 
win  money,  reputation,  hosts  of  friends,  everything  necessary  to  gratiiy 
her  ambition.  She  is  admired  and  praised,  and  her  hand  is  sought  by  men 
most  brilliantly  endowed  in  mind  and  person  and  in  this  world's  perishable 
goods.  But  her  heart  still  clings,  with  unreasoning  affection,  to  St  Elmo; 
and  so,  poor,  proud,  honest  woman  that  she  is,  the  flattering  offers  are  all 
declined.  In  the  mean  time,  Edna's  love  of  St.  Elmo — for  well  the  wicked 
man  knows  she  cannot  help  but  love  him — is  the  one  star,  radiant  of  hope, 
which  shines  in  the  dark  sky  that  overshadows  him.  He  will  make  himself 
worthy  of  Edna;  with  that  prize  before  him,  his  lexicon  has  in  it  no  such 
word  as  faiL  He  mends  his  ways.  The  lips  that  have  so  often  uttered  (Sod's 
name  in  curses,  now  tremble  in  pious  supplications.  All  that  he  can  do  to 
atone  for  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  misspent  life  he  does.  And  the 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  descends  from  the  heaven  of  heavena 
into  his  heart  once  more.  He  is  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hammond's 
venerable  hands  are  laid  upon  him  in  benediction,  and  his  mother's  heart 
blossoms  like  the  rose.  Rehabilitated  in  the  sight  of  men  and  of  angels,' he 
seeks  Edna^EarL  She  cannot  be  more  just  than  Gk)d — cannot  condemn  the 
man  whom  God  has  pardoned;  and  so  she  takes  him  the  usual  way,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  to  love,  honor,  and  obey.    •    •    .    • 

**  The  character  of  Edna  has  at  least  one  of  the  merits  which  criticism 
demands  —  it  is  true  to  nature.  Miss  Evans  puts  herself  more  or  less,  into 
every  book  she  writes.  Beulah  is  like  her  in  many  things;  Irene  is  like  her 
in  many  things ;  but  Edna  is  her  finished  and  authentic  portrait  of  hersell 
The  biographioal  details  of  Edna's  life  are  not  applicable  to  Miss  iSvans, 
and  in  personal  appearance  they  are  widely  different;  but  in  moral  and  Intel* 
lectoal  character  they  are  precisely  the  same.  As  Edna  feels  and  thinks^  so 
ftela  and  thinks  Miss  Evans;  and  just  as  Edna  talks,  Mias  Evans  talka.  The 
neat  dazzling  conversational  bravura  of  Edna  in  the  book  is  not  one  whit 
more  keen,  polished,  and  brilliant  than  Mias  Evans's  impromptu  con  versationa 
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In  retl  life;  nA  Edna^s  self  is  not  more  worthy  to  be  lored  and  Honored 
than  the  gifted  lad/  whoee  fimcy  painted  her. 

''Mifli  Erans  hat  done  well  in  '8t  Elmo;'  bat  she  can  do  better.  She 
hat  the  natiTo  power  of  thought^  the  eneigy  of  will,  the  shaping-power  of 
imagination,  and  the  triumphant  faculty  of  labor,  which  sweeps  all  difficol* 
ties  from  its  path,  all  the  qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  produce  a  truly 
great  book — a  book  that  will  deserre  to  liv^  and  that  will  lire.** 

Miss  Evans  was  married,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1868^  to  Mr.  L. 
iL  Wilson,  of  Mobile.  Her  residenoe  is  at  SummeryiUe,  about  four 
miles  from  the  city  of  Mobile. 

In  1870,  CSarleton,  publisher,  New  York,  purchased  from  Mrs. 
Wilson,  at  the  extremely  liberal  price  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the 
copyright  of ''Vashti;  or,  UntU  Death  us  do  Part**— Mrs.  Wilson's 
last  DOveL  like  ^St  Elmo,"  this  was  much  abused;  and,  unlike  that 
fine  work,  "little  praised.**  It  was  not  equal  to  the  former  productions 
of  Miss  Evans's  pen ;  and,  although  having  a  large  sale,  was  not  as 
successful  as  her  former  novels. 

The  preface  to  "  Vashti  '*  is  from  Lessing :  "Every  man  has  hb  own 
style,  as  he  has  his  own  nose;  and  it  is  neither  polite  nor  Christian  to 
rally  an  honest  man  about  his  nose,  however  singular  it  may  be.  How 
can  I  help  that  my  style  is  not  different  ?  That  there  is  no  affectation 
in  it»  I  am  very  certain.** 

1S7I. 


L  M.  PORTER  HENRY. 

MRS.  HENRY  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  contributor  to  Greneral 
Hill's  magazine,  "The  Land  we  Love,"  and  other  Southern  pa- 
pers and  magazines,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Ina  M.  Porter,  also 
publishing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *'  Ethel  Hope.**  She  is  a  native 
of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  a  daughter  of  Judge  B.  F.  Porter,  a  South  Caro- 
linian by  birth,  and  the  writer  of  occasional  verses  of  considerable 
poetic  merit.  Mrs.  Henry  from  a  very  early  age  indulged  in  litera- 
ture, always  happy  when  she  was  able  to  sit  near  her  father  and  write. 

For  several  years,  her  '*  youthful  **  muse  sang  Indian  legends,  vague 
fancies,  the  beauties  of  her  mountain  home,  and  revelled  in  the  mists 
which  shrouded  the  rolling  hills,  or  grew  ecstaUc  on  the  boeom  of  the 
lovely  Tennessee  River ;  yet  she  wandered,  sighing  for  some  deeper  song 
to  sing.  She  felt  that  power  within  her  which  must  be  perfected 
through  deeper  emotions  than  those  called  forth  by  the  calm  beauty 
of  nature,  some  key-note  more  sublime  than  caves,  chasms,  and  mighty 
waters.  It  came  —  when  the  war-cry  sounded  through  our  land,  she 
knew  that  the  "  South  '*  was  her  theme. 

Through  the  sufferings  of  her  countrymen  and  women,  she  learned 
that  poets  could  find  no  higher  strain  than  love  of  right  and  hate  of 
wrong — no  holier  subject  than  truth. 

Judge  Porter  made  his  home  in  Greenville ;  now  a  thriving  little 
town,  on  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad. 

Miss  Porter  wrote  a  play  during  the  second  year  of  the  war,  entitled 
"  None  but  the  Brave  Deserve  tlie  Fair,"  which  was  performed  at  the 
Mobile  Theatre,  and  subsequently  at  Greenville,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
<*  Confederate  Soldiers."  In  Simms's  ''  War  Poetry  of  the  South,"  "*  La- 
ment for  Mumford  "  and  several  other  poems  commemorative  of  the 
struggle  of  the  South  appear  from  this  drama.  Miss  Porter's  prose  arti- 
cles during  the  war  were  mostly  on  topics  of  local  interest,  or  upon 
some  pracUcal  question  applicable  to  the  wants  and  means  of  aiding 
our  soldiers. 

The  ^Roadside  Stories,**  appearing  in  ''The  Land  we  Love,"  were 
truly  excellent  pictures  of  **  life  in  Dixiei"  Few,  to  read  them,  would 
think  they  were  written  under  adverse  circumstances — written  during 
that  period  of  desolaUon  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the  **  Coi^ 
federate  cause.** 

Judge  Porter's  £unily  shared  the  common  heritage  of  Southrons,  and 
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were  left  with  little  to  wear  and  little  to  eat ;  and  to  add  to  theee  '^evilt," 
sicknesB  surrounded  them* 

A  friend  telk  me  that  Miss  Ina  Porter  and  her  mother  were  the 
only  available  workers  on  the  place  —  all  the  others  sick,  and  the  ser- 
vants all  lefty  except  one,  a  girl,  who  had  the  small-pox,  and  was  of 
no  assbtance.  Mrs.  Porter  was  physician  and  nurse,  and  Miss  Ina 
cook  and  maid  of  all  work.  Under  these  circumstances,  not  favor^ 
able  to  literary  labors,  the  ''Roadside  Stories'*  were  written*  We 
mention  these  facts  to  show  the  heroic  spirit  that  animated  one  of  our 
bright  stars  among  "  Southland  Writers/'  and  can  truly  say  she  is  but 
a  representative  of  the  many  in  her  "  will  to  do." 

In  October,  1867,  Miss  Porter  was  married  to  Mr.  George  L.  Henry^ 
and  continues  to  reside  near  Greenville,  Butler  County,  Ala.  She 
continues  to  **  wield  her  pen  ^  when  other  duties  and  health  permit  — 
for,  we  regret  to  say,  her  health  has  not  been  good,  and  the  death  of 
her  father  was  a  severe  blow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  have  begun  the 
battle  of  life  with  "  Confederate  weapons,"  warm  hearts  and  strong 
wills ;  and  success  and  happiness  must  crown  their  hearth-stone. 


BIMMER. 

I  stand  before  thee,  Bimmer, 

And  as  thy  chosen  wife 
Am  exultant  in  the  glory-* 

Crowning  glory  of  my  life. 

Wind  no  rosy  veil  about  m«^ 

My  actual  self  to  hide; 
As  a  real -^  not  ideal -* 

Look  upon  your  future  bride. 

Ton  smile  at  my  odd  iandes; 

Smile — but  know  me  as  I  am. 
Or  our  Voices  ne^er  can  mingle 

In  the  holy  marriage-psalm. 

Tou  flatter  me,  gay  Ummer; 

Yon  call  my  eyes  sky-bright  1 
Have  yon  seen  the  blue  skies  darken 

At  the  falling  of  the  night? 
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Ton  TOW  my  ch«eki  are  peUlt 

From  living  roaet  rent; 
Ab,  the  ro6es  wither,  Bimmer^ 

When  the  Mimmer  shine  it  spent  I 

There!  my  unbound  hair  you're  ctlling 

Qoldcn  eddies  of  the  mom  1 
Do  you  Icnow  the  dawn-waTes  whiten 

When  the  yellow  sun  is  gonet 

If  you  loTe  me,  if  you  trust  m«^ 

Erring,  human,  as  yon  see, 
Give  your  honor  to  my  keeping^ 

As  I  give  my  own  to  thee. 

My  life  I  cast  before  thee; 

Its  pages  lie  unclaspt ; 
Read  from  alpha  to  omeg% 

Judge  the  future  by  the  past. 

Canst  thou  mete  as  I  have  measured 

Truth  as  boundless  as  the  seat 
Speak  1  my  heart  will  not  be  broken— 

Ha!  'tis  glorious  to  be  free! 

Oh,  forgive  me,  noble  Rimmerl 

No  love  nor  faith  I  lack;  • 

But  the  wedding  robes  are  holy 

As  the  coffin's  solemn  black  I 

Our  souls  are  God*s,  not  oun  — 

My  heart  b  all  I  bring; 
Lift  me  higher,  royal  lover; 

I  crown  thee — O  my  kingi 


CATHERINE  W.  TOWLES. 

AMONG  the  writers  of  the  *'  Southland  "  who  have  labored  in  the 
**  heat  of  the  day/*  never  ceasing  in  the  good  work  of  providing 
interesting,  instructive,  and  moral  literature  for  her  country  women, 
may  be  named  Miss  C.  W.  Barber ;  for  by  her  familiar  maiden  name 
is  she  best  known  to  the  readers  of  Southern  periodical  literature. . 
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Miss  Barber  was  bom  in  Charlemonty  a  romantic  little  town  in 
Northern  Massachusetts,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1823.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  and  her  earliest  recollections  are  of  green 
pastures,  where  fed  herds  and  flocks ;  rich  meadows,  where  wayed  the 
tall  grass  ready  for  the  mower's  scythe,  and  fields  of  golden  gnun 
ripening  in  the  sunshine.  Bhe  early  began  her  literary  career,  sending 
verses  to  the  country  newspapers  while  yet  a  mere  child.  These  verses 
were  favorably  received  by  the  reading  public,  and  were  frequently 
copied  into  other  journals.  Hon.  Whiting  Griswold,  now  of  Green- 
field, Mass.,  was  her  prbcipal  teacher;  he  was  at  the  time  a  student 
in  Amherst  College.  He  brought  her  books  to  read  from  the  college 
library,  and  encouraged  her  to  study  and  literary  effort 

In  1846,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  came  South  to  reside 
in  the  family  of  her  brother.  Her  literary  reputation  followed  her, 
and  contributions  were  solicited  of  her  by  Southern  journals. 

In  1849,  she  received  two  prizes,  one  for  the  best  tale,  and  one  for 
the  best  poem,  written  for  the  "Madison  Family  Visitor,"  a  literary 
and  family  journal  started  in  Morgan  County,  Geo.,  and  was  solicited 
to  take  charge  of  its  literary  department ;  and  did  so,  and  continued 
editress  of  thu  paper  for  three  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
she  wrote  a  series  of  tales  for  the  "Masonic  Signet  and  Journal,"  which 
were  so  well  received  by  the  fraternity  that  they  were  collected  into  a 
volume,  and  published  in  New  York  under  the  title  of  **  Tales  for  the 
Freemason's  Fireside."  Shortly  afterward  she  wrote  a  series  of  "Odd- 
Fellow  Tales,"  which  were  published  in  a  volume,  entitled  "The  Three 
Golden  links." 

In  1861,  Miss  Barber  became  connected  with  the  "  Southern  lite- 
rary  Companion,"  a  paper  published  by  L  N.  Davis,  a  blind  man,  in 
the  town  of  Newnan,  Georgia.  To  this  journal  she  contributed  nove- 
lettesy  and  articles  on  subjects  "humorous,  grave,  and  severe."  Her 
connection  with  this  paper  continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1866,  she  became  editress  and  proprietress  of  a  literary 
paper  published  in  Newnan,  called  "Miss  Barber's  Weekly,"  which 
was  continued  until  August  29th,  1867,  whim  Miss  0.  W.  Barber 
became  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  C.  Towles,  of  La&yette,  Ala.  She  now 
resides  on  her  husband's  plantation  near  that  place. 

Although  of  Northern  birth,  Mrs.  Towles  is  Southern  by  acdimatioa 
and  long  residence,  and  she  considers  Alabama  her  home;  for  to  her 
it  is  BOW  **  a  land  ^^zest" 
ISM. 


MBa  JULIA  SHELTOK. 

("Xaiirs  Lorrimtr/^ 

LAURA  LORRIMER  possesses  ''genius  of  a  rare  order/*  and 
several  years  ago  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
young  writers  of  the  South.  In  December,  1855,  she  married  Mr.  J. 
A.  Shelton,  of  Bellefonte,  Alabama,  at  which  place  she  resides  at  the 
present  time,  having  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 

Julia  Finley  was  bom  on  the  Cumberland  River,  Tennessee,  and  at 
an  early  age  commenced  ''poetizing."  She  was  one  of  George  D. 
Prentice's  galaxy  of  poets  —  of  which  Amelia  Welby  was  probably 
the  best  known.  The  South,  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  owe  much 
to  this  gifted  and  noble  Kentuckian,  for  his  helping  hand  and  encour* 
aging  words  to  young  aspirants  for  literary  fame. 

"  Laura  Lorrimer  "  was  a  contributor  to  the  various  journals  and 
magazines,  North  and  South  —  Godey's  "Lady's  Book«"  "  Louisville 
Journal,"  and  "Field  and  Fireside,"  among  others.  ^ 


THE  FEVEBr«.EEP. 
▲  nitm  rosx. 

There  was  a  Heda  raging  in  my  soul, 

Of  wild  emotions  which  might  not  be  stilled. 

Through  its  dim  arcades  flashed  the  mnrky  Ilght^ 

In  fitftil  oomiscations,  and  each  niche 

Grew  all  irradiate.    On  the  year's  broad  breast 

Four  months  had  wreathed  tiieir  coronals  and 

For  it  was  May,  but  in  my  fevered  sool 

The  sweet  May  flowers  had  withered,  and  upon 

Its  myrtle  garland  slept  a  mildew  blight. 

One  year  ago  that  very  May,  I  bent^ 

In  lo^e  and  faith,  beneath  the  deep-bine  heaven. 
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And  as  the  sfaun  went  floadng  up  its  arch. 

My  tool  was  floating  on  the  paaaionata  breath 

Of  new,  atrange  muBie  to  a  Mrj  land. 

Life  then  was  golden-tinted :  I  had  nol 

One  anbeUering  thought;  I  could  not  link 

The  purple  glory  of  my  dreams  in  one ; 

They  warered,  flashed,  and  paled  like  sunset  gleams^ 

Through  the  proud  arches  and  pilastered  domes 

Of  Southern  climes.    Oh  I  I  had  never  known 

Aught  half  so  blissftil,  and  I  lived  an  age 

In  every  breath  which  chronicled  that  hour 

Of  my  existence.    Immortality 

Seemed  charactered  upon  it^  and  I  heard  -    - 

The  low,  sweet  chiming  of  a  thousand  streams, 

Whic&  swept  their  crystal  through  the  amaranth  bowers 

Of  Aiden,  and  the  mystic  language  grew 

Articulate.    I  seemedHo  hear  them  say 

That  love  like  this  could  never  die;  that  through 

The  march  of  centuries  to  Eternity, 

Its  hymn  of  adoration  still  would  rise 

And  tremble  on  the  air.    I  have  had  dreams 

^Vhich  crowned  my  spirit  ss  I  walked  amid 

The  shadowy  vale  of  visions,  with  a  band 

Of  all  unearthly  radiance,  but^  oh !  none 

So  bright  as  those  which  clustered  round  me  on 

That  sweet  May  midnight,  when  my  eyelids  drooped. 

Dank  with  the  dews  of  slumber  on  my  cheek, 

And  the  soft  echo  of  love's  thrilling  words 

Still  lingering  around  me.    How  my  soul 

Grew  gently  luminous  with  gleaming  wingi^ 

As  the  night-sky  with  stars  1 

May  came  again ; 
But  my  hot  brow  seemed  banded  with  a  chain 
Of  living  Are.    My  senses  all  were  bound 
In  the  dread  fetters  of  a  fever-sleep. 
I  struggled  with  my  thraldom,  and  my  thoughts 
Wandered  within  a  narrow,  darkened  cell — 
Pale,  wingless  phantoms,  stoiving  to  unlock 
The  gates  of  destiny.    Then  strange^  wOd  birds^ 
With  eyes  of  Are  and  wings  <^  lurid  flams^ 
Perdied  dose  beside  me,  and,  from  time  to  time^ 
Sank  deep  their  vulture  beaks  into  my  heart.' 
I  knew  they  were  my  incarnated  passions^  whidi 
The  fever-demon  mochingly  had  called 
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Into  m  fierce  ezistenee.    Closer  stOl 

They  flocked  arooiid  me^  and  I  was  upborne 

Upon  their  mshing  pinions  through  the  star%  » 

On,  on  to ''outer  darkness."    There  are  orbs^ 

Which  ages  stnee  flashed  diown  a  golden  raj, 

^Vhose  earthward  joome/  yet  is  scarce  begiUy 

And  we  had  passed  the  furthest;  now  we  stood 

At  the  closed  gates  of  dread,  eternal  Kiglit. 

**Boom^  shrieked,  half  homanl/,  each  Tnltnre  throa^ 

^  Room  fwcw  hwrdem.''    Fetterless,  the  winds 

Boamed  the  ahys^  and  answered, '^  2!ler»  it  none/ " 

Time  had  not  winged  another  moment  ere 

Light  flashed  npon  my  ^elida.    On  the  earth 

How  one  short  moment  oft  has  crowned  my  sool 

With  years  of  raptors^  and  I  have  grown  odd. 

Even  in  the  folding  of  one  warm  caress  1 

Another  moment^  and  a  star-throned  isle 

Gleamed  in  the  blue  beneath  us.    **  We  must  rest^** 

Moaned  my  fierce  carriers;  **  roam  u far  U9har€g 

In  this  fair  planet;  Aere  our  weary  wings 

Shall  leave  their  burden."    Wooingly  the  waves^ 

From  their  blue,  throbbing  bosoms,  whispered  "  OomeJ^ 

It  was  a  lovely  world:  its  temples  lay 

Like  heavy  snow-rifts,  in  tiie  gentle  light 

Of  seven  bright  moons.    It  wss  a  paradise^ 

^Vhich  I  had  never  imaged,  even  amid 

My  wildest  visions.    Opiate  incense  rose 

From  nameless  flower-buds,  like  the  heavy  mists 

From  the  damp  earth,  and  every  nerve  grew  faint 

With  dreamy  languor.    I  was  all  alon^ 

That  star-world's  sovereign.    It  had  never  yet 

Felt  the  soft  stirring  of  an  angel-plume 

In  its  calm  air.    The  chiming  of  the  wave^ 

The  wind's  low  footstep,  and  the  wild  bird's  song^ 

Were  all  its  music.    But  my  heart-strings  still 

AVere  linked  to  eartb,  and  to  earth's  passion-dreama. 

One  doud  may  veil  the  ''day-god's"  fieiy  steeds, 
Even  in  the  zenith  of  their  blue-arched  path; 
And  now  earth-shadows  severed  from  my  soul 
The  soft,  gold  arms  of  the  caressing  light  . 
Wiser  than  I  have  tangled  up  thdr  prayeia 
In  the  dark  trenes  <^  a  haughty  head. 
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And  Muig  a  liTmii  to  day  instead  of  God ; 
And  I — am  bat  a  mortal ;  so  I  bad 
An  idol  witb  m«^  e'en  among  tbe  star% 
A  name  to  wbicb  my  sool  ibrerer  sang 
As  to  a  deity,  and  wbispereS  words 
Of  balf-nneaitbly  wonbipw 

Hoots  or  montb% 
It  migbt  bare  been,  grew  gray  and  died,  bat  yes 
Tbere  came  no  day.    My  spirit  could  not  connt 
Time's  beavy  throbbings,  bat  tbe  very  air 
Seemed  fiunt  and  tremnloos  witb  an  nnseea 
And  migbty  presence.     Four  brigbt  pinions  came 
Floating  above  me,  and  tben  wavered  down. 
Like  the  gold  leaves  of  automn,  by  my  side, 
Beaatifol  angels  were  tbey,  Love  and  Faitb, 
Bat  Love  stood  nearest,  bending  o'er  my  beart» 
As  if  to  coant  its  throbbings.    God  bad  sent 
Visible  angels,  thus  to  symbol  fbrtb 
Tbe  tbongbts  invisible  wbicb  filled  my  sooL 
Oby  in  the  heavens,  Israfel's  sweet  late 
Ne'er  to  bis  fingers  thrilled  as  did  my  heart 
To  the  soft  mosio  of  their  murmared  words  -~ 
That  angel  lullaby  1    My  lids  drooped  down. 
Charmed  witb  its  opiate.    To  tbe  land  of  dreams^ 
I  bore  the  vagae,  sweet  echoes  of  the  song: 

Slumbers  be  tbine^ 

Gentle  and  deep; 
Queen  of  the  star-isle^ 

Best  in  our  keep! 

Chased  by  our  pinions^ 

Trouble  shall  fly. 
Ever  around  thee 

Bise  Love's  lullaby. 

Faith  ever  near  thee 

Guardian  shall  stand. 
Love  round  thy  foreheid 

Twine  her  bright  band. 

The  music  died  in  wailings.    Cer  tba  sky 
Swept  a  dark  tempest^  and  my  star-isle  shook 
To  its  foundations ;  fiery  lavas  tolled 
In  desolating  fiuy  down  tbe  slopes 
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So  grand  with  beauty,  and  the  templet  fell 

In  shapeleat  masses  on  the  trembling  earth* 

My  angel  guards  had  fled ;  beside  me  stood 

A  demon  presence,  giant-like  and  stem. 

Fearfully  beautiful  tirined'tbe  iris  crown 

In  the  black  billowy  locks  which  swept  away  ^ 

From  the  lost  angelhood  of  his  broad  brow — 

Fit  rival  for  the  passions  glowing  iSeroa 

And  tiger-like  in  the  wild  orbs  beneath.  1 

Silent  in  demon  majesty  he  stood. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  heaTy  winga  \ 

Shook  almost  to  unfolding,  and  the  mists 

Dropped  from  them,  leadenly,  upon  my  brow. 

All,  all  was  silence,  save  the  wild  heart-throbs  i 

>Vliich  strove  to  burst  their  prison ;  for  I  shrank 

In  voiceless  terror  from  the  bitter  smile  | 

Which  curved  the  haughty  lips,  and  from  the  stem  | 

And  blasting  gaze  of  those  dark,  fiery  eyes.  | 

I  rose  and  strove  to  fly ;  but  demon  wings  \ 

Flapped  heavily  around  me,  and  m  voice 

AVhich  filled  the  universe  hissed  in  my  ear  f 

The  awful  words :  "  Down !  down  I  to  meet  thy  doom.  ) 

Thou  hast  lost  heaven  for  earth,  and  staked  thy  soul 

Against  a  mortal's  love.    For  one  whose  brow  \ 

Is  crowned  with  amaranth,  thou  hast  flung  down 

The  gauntlet  to  Omnipotence.    Depart!" 

I  was  a  wanderer.    A  mark  was  set. 

Like  Cain's,  upon  my  forehead ;  and  alone^ 

Amidst  the  mighty  forests  of  the  West^ 

I  writhed  my  way.    Like  sleeping  Titans  lay 

The  mountain  ranges  in  the  dim  gray  light 

AVhich  heralded  the  dawn.    Before  me  rolled    • 

The  ocean,  with  its  hungry  waves  astir. 

Leaping  in  eager  bounds  upon  the  strand. 

Like  wild  beasts  on  their  prey. 

"Alas,''  I  cried, 
''Alas  for  thee  I  my  own  sweet  spirit-love  I 
Thou  art  not  now  beside  me;  but  thy  deep 
And  passionate  words  are  floating  round  my  heart 
Like  angels  in  the  darkness,  and  again 
I  drink  a  haunting  music  from  their  sweD ; 
Their  memory  comes  like  echoes  from  the  pas^ 
S7 
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The  blessed  past    Will  no  one  ope  the  gateS| 
And  lead  me  backward  to  that  glorious  state^ 
And  to  the  idol  of  mj  girlhood  dreams 
And  their  wild  ferror  T  " 

Then  a  genius  came^ 
And  he  unlocked  the  cayems  of  the  deep; 
Then  bore  me  downward  to  the  blue-sea  halls, 
And  midst  those  coral  grottos  cooled  m j  hands 
In  crystal  vases.    There  the  opal  shone    • 
With  mystic  radiance,  and  the  emerald  wreathed 
The  pale,  dead  brows^  which  gleamed  up  white  and  strange 
Amid  the  sea-weed.    Oh  1  they  slept  with  pearls 
And  all  things  beautiful,  and  the  great  wmves 
Forever  pealed  a  requiem  o'er  them,'  and 
Thus  shall  they  sleep  until  time's  dying  throbs 
Shall  shake  the  universe. 

"^  Go  seek  thy  love,*^ 
Whispered  the  spirit^  and  a  mocking  smile 
Bent  his  red  lip;  '' perchance  he  sleepeth  here 
In  Neptune's  regal  palace." 

One  by  ono 
I  numbered  o'er  the  dead,  and  wandered  on 
For  weary  miles.    I  lifted  raven  curls 
From  many  a  brow,  and  bent  o'er  many  a  Up ; 
But  yet  saw  none  which  bore  the  spell  of  his 
For  whom  I  sought  with  hopeless,  patient  love. 
Soft  through  the  waters,  gleaming  Uke  a  star, 
Flashed  a  dear  ray.    **  Sweet  love  1 "  I  murmured  then, 
"  Be  this  the  guide  to  lead  my  steps  to  him." 
Fresh  glories  gleamed  around  me.    Bainbow-hued 
And  crimson  sea-flowers  climbed  a  coral  arch. 
And  draped  a  regal  couch ;  and  there  he  lay, 
Xot  pale  and  dead,  but  warm  and  rich  with  life. 
Age  yet  had  pressed  but  lightly  on  the  brow 
So  glorious  in  its  beauty,  and  those  curls 
Of  raven  darkness  swept  its  marble  breadth 
In  shadowy  magnificence.    The  eyes  * 
Had  learned  not  coldness  from  the  frosen  years 
AVhich  rolled  their  heights  between  us ;  the  full  lips 
Were  curving  their  rich  crimson  in  a  smile^ 
And  angel  pinions  drooped  with  silveiy  sheen 
From  the  broad  shoulders.    like  a  peal  of  bells^ 
He  syllabled  my  name.    I  never  thought 
If  he  had  wings  on  earth,  or  was  so  fidr, 
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But  still  I  nestled  in  liis  wsnn  embrace; 

And  then  be  said,  one  cabalistic  word 

From  him  would  ope  those  portals  as  the  son 

Unbars  the  gates  of  day.    With  trampct-Toice 

He  breathed  the  mystic  spelL    A  thousand  flowers 

8eemed  blending  all  their  blossoms  into  one; 

A  thousand  music-echoes  seemed  to  sweep 

Into  infinitude,  and  dazzling  ringy 

Of  golden  lights  in  widening  circles,  flashed 

Athwart  my  vision,  and  my  fcTer-dreams 

Were  torn  apart^  as  by  a  wizard  spelL 

Tet  one  remained — the  sweetest  one — to  be 

A  sweet  reo/ify.    A  proud  face  bent 

O'er  my  pale  brow,  and  wooing,  loving  words 

Charmed  my  weak  senses.    All  athirst^  I  drank 

The  God-sent  nectar,  and  my  pulses  beat 

With  healthful  throbbings.    Life  to  me  once  more 

Was  beautiful,  and  the  great  boundary-line 

Which  spanned  my  Eden  was  Eternity. 


\ 
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MRa  OCTAVIA  WALTON  LE  VERT. 

MADAME  LE  VERT  is  more  widely  known  in  a  social  than  in 
a  literary  way..  She  was  bom  near  Augusta,  Georgia, — the 
grandchild  of  that  Walton  who  was  both  sage  and  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  j)t  Independence. 
Reared  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  (whither  she  was  removed  in  infancy,) 
she  received  the  most  thorough  instruction,  and  became  fully  versed 
in  several  languages.  The  presence  of  naval  officers  at  Pensacola  gave 
a  charm  to  society  there ;  and  under  these  most  propitious  auspices^ 
Miss  Walton  made  her  dibui  into  society.  Her  intellectual  accom- 
plishments and  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  a  gay  and  glad  spirit^  always 
amiable,  kind,  and  considerate,  were  her  charms.  Visiting  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  fashionable  resort  and  the  principal  cities  of  tiie  Union, 
Miss  Walton  became  widelv  known  and  admired. 

In  1836,  Miss  Walton  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Le  Vert»  an 
eminent  physician  of  Mobile.  Their  home  on  Government  Street  wasi 
until  after  her  husband's  death  and  the  doee  of  the  late  war,  the  \ 

resort  of  all  strangers  of  distinction  visiting  Mobile;  and  here  Mrs.  k 

Le  Vert  dispensed  the  most  enlarged  hoepitali^.  "  [ 
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Iln.  Le  Vert  twice  trayelled  in  Europe;  and  in  1858,  8.  H.  Goetzel 
A  Co.,  of  Mobile,  publbhed,  in  two  duodecimo  ToIumeSy  '*  Souvenirs  of 
Travd."  This  work  was  eminently  successful.  These  volumes  con. 
sist  chiefly  of  private  letters,  journals,  and  sketches  during  her  two 
visits  to  *'Over  the  Sea,**  and  are  rich  in  brilliant  descriptions,  and 
picturesque  and  glowing  in  style  and  arrangement  of  particulars. 

Mrs.  Le  Vert  makes  her  home  equally  in  New  York  and  with  a 
married  daughter  near  her  own  birthplace,  and  occasionally  writes  for 
tbe  literary  journals  of  the  Metropolis.  Bhe  is  of  that  happy  disposi- 
tion that  never  takes  on  the  years,  but  seems  ever  youthful  and  full 
of  life  and  joyousness. 

In  1866,  Cftrleton,  New  York,  issued  a  new  edition  of  **  Souvenirs 
of  Travel,''  two  volumes  in  one. 

1871. 


MARY  WARK 

THE  blue  hills  of  Tennessee  encircle  no  lovelier  gem  than  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  "  Sweet  Water.''  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery,  l^Iary  Harris  passed  her  childhood's  mom,  her  soul 
imbibing  a  love  for  all  things  beautiful  in  nature.  Her  brother 
Edmund  was  her  constant  companion:  they  read  together,  rambled 
together,  and  their  thoughts  and  feelings  entwined  around  the  same 
objects  and  desires.  When  they  were  on  the  verge  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  their  parents  removed  to  Alabama.  Edmund  commenced 
wriUng  for  the  press ;  and  Mary,  enjoying  her  brother's  productions, 
ventured  to  do  likewise.  Her  first  verses  appeared  in  the  ''  Mobile 
Advertiser,"  in  1852. 

Brother  and  sister  became  regular  contributors  to  the  "Home 
(Srcle,"  (Nashville,)  and  other  Southern  journals,  and  also  for  "  Godey's 
Lady's  Book," —  Miss  Harris  writing  over  the  pseudonym  of  "  Gertrude 
Glenn."     ' 

About  1854,  Mr.  Edmund  Harris  removed  to  Mobile,  and  became 
associate  editor  of  one  of  the  city  papers.    He  died  in  1859. 

In  1864,  Miss  Harris  was  married,  to  Mr.  Horace  Ware,  She 
resides  in  Columbiana,  Alabama. 

She  has  written  in  prose  and  verse  for  various  magazines,  and  is  a 
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favorite  writer  for  children  in  "  Burke's  Weekly/'  (Macon,  Ga.)    She 

has  about  two  hundred  short  poems  of  her  own,  and  quite  a  collection 

of  her  brother*s,  which  she  expects  to  publish  in  book-form. 
1S71.  &  B.  Pi 

CONSOLATION. 

I'm  gaang  far  back  in  lifers  mornings 
Through  the  shadows  that  sleep  on  the  hiD^ 

To  the  beautiful  sunlight  of  childhood 
That  lay  on  the  valleys  and  rilla. 

I  Ve  travelled  a  wearisome  journey^ 

I'm  footsore  and  longing  for  rest; 
But  I  think  of  the  glory  of  mornings 

And  hope  it  may  gild  the  far  West. 

Yes,  I  think*  of  that  beantifbl  Islet 

That  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  Time; 
And  am  straining  my  viuon  to  catch  bnt 

A  glimpse  of  its  sweety  sunny  dime  I 

But  mine  eyes  are  now  weary  with  weepings 
And  shadows  have  grown  up  between; 

So  I  know  that  I'm  groping  in  darknen^ 
Away  from  that  beautiful  sceneu 

Ahy  never  agun  can  the  sunlight 

That  sleeps  on  those  beautiful  hills 
Cheer  my  lone  heart  till  it  blossom. 

Or  waken  its  musicsl  rills. 

But  sometimes  I  hear  in  the  distance 

A  faint  sound  of  music  so  sweet  I 
And  I  know  that  behind  the  dark  river 

There  are  some  I  am  longinic  to  meet 


MR&  R  L.  SAXON. 

rpHE  parents  of  Nn.  Saxon  were  Virginians.  She  was  bom  in 
X  Tennessee  in  1832.  The  following  jear  her  iather  moved  to 
Alabama.  Her  mother  lived  little  over  a  year  in  her  new  home. 
Mrs.  Saxon  came  thus  early  under  the  especial  care  and  training  of 
her  &ther,  a  man  well  read  in  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and 
combining  with  this  thoroughly  practical  ideas  and  a  love  of  nature. 
He  early  imbued  his  youthful  charge  with  his  man's  love  of  reading, 
and  his  favorite  works  soon  became  her  iavorites.  With  him  she  read, 
rode,  and  hunted :  her  outrdoor  life  in  the  forests  of  Alabama  was  free 
and  untrammelled,  as  was  her  in-door  mental  one.  In  the  domains  of 
thought,  her  peculiar  training  served  to  feed  the  flames  of  a  vivid  im- 
agination, and  the  practical  and  ideal  met  in  her,  harmonious  as  night 
and  day. 

''Her  iather  wrapped  his  little  daughter 
In  his  large  man's  double^ 
Careless  if  it  fit  or  no.'* 

This  masculine  teaching  never  for  a  moment  detracted  from  her  trae 
feminine  dignity,  only  giving  grace  of  action  and  vigor  of  body  and 
mtellect.  In  addition  to  her  father's  teaching,  sh^  shared  the  instrac- 
tion  of  village  schools  untU  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  she  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hcntz,  then  teaching  in  Alabama, 
ilrs.  Saxon  married,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Lydell  Saxon,  of  South 
Oarolina. 

She  had  written  prose  sketches  and  some  creditable  poetry  before 
her  marriage.  She  contributed  poems  and  sketches  to  the  ''Amer^ 
ican  Courier''  (Philadelphia),  over  the  signature  of  ''Annot  Lyle," 
which  was  her  maiden  name.  She  also  published  under  various 
names;  and  several  long  stories,  vis.,  ''Judith,"  "life's  Changes," 
"The  Trials  of  an  Orphan,"  etc.,  appeared  over  her  own  name  in  the 
"Columbia  Banner,"  of  South  Carolma,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbc 
About  the  same  time  she  published,  in  the  "LouisvQle  Courier," 
several  serial  storiesi  which  were  well  recdved. 
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Few  Southern  writers  had  fairer  prospects  of  success,  but  near  this 
time  domestic  afflictions  caused  her  to  cease  publishing. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  she  has  lived  in  New  York, 
Memphis,  Mobile,  and  now  resides  in  New  Orleans.  This  has  given 
her  a  varied  experience,  not  unprofitable  to  her  observing  mind.  She 
has  in  her  portfolio  a  large  amount  of  MSS» 

Within  the  last  two  years  she  has  regularly  contributed,  prose  and 
poetry,  to  the  New  Orleans  ''Picayune**  and  ''Hmes,"  over  the  sig- 
nature ''  R  L.  S.''  She  has  in  MS.  a  novel,  which,  we  think,  must 
establish  her  claims  as  an  author  beyond  all  dispute.  Her  style  of 
writing  is  simple  and  direct,  mostly  from  the  plane  of  feeling,  which 
in  all  cases  is  power,  touching  the  heart  and  inspiring  love  for  the 
author. 

On  her  mother's  side,  Mrs.  Saxon  is  related  to  Miss  MoIIie  E. 
Moore,  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Saxon  has  ever  been  the  centre  of  her  home 
circle,  never  seeking  the  outside  world,  and  in  her  charming  family 
she  finds  her  reward. 

187S.  • 

MY  VINE. 

My  vine  I  planted  in  the  dajv 

When  April's  tears  fell  soft  and  warm — 
Our  love  was  in  its  blooming  time^ 

And  life  was  in  Its  morning  charm. 
It  grew  so  fast,  the  tendrils  strong 

Crept  up  and  round  the  lattice  clung, 
Shading  the  little  cosy  bench 

O'er  which  my  gay  canary  hung. 

Oh,  there  you  whispered  words  of  love  ^ 

Told  all  yon  meant  to  do  for  me; 
Called  me  all  pet  names,  "child  and  dove^" 

Wove  bright  threads  in  my  destiny. 
I  was  a  silly,  simple  child  — 

All  girls  are  foolish  when  they  love— - 
I  only  looked,  believed,  and  smOed, 

And  told  how  fidthftd  I  would  prove. 

I  loved  you,  and  I  wore  my  heart 
Careless,  that  all  the  world  should  see 

I  did  not  know  the  coy,  sweet  ait 
To  hold  in  thrall  a  man  like  thee. 

■ 
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The  autumn  days  hare  dulled  the  green 
That  gare  my  Yine  its  beautj  rare^ 

And  doubts  have  oome  our  hearts  between 
Since  last  we  sat  together  therei 

Next  spring  will  give  the  vine  its  green. 

Send  all  its  beauty  back  once  more; 
Win  nature  bless  her  other  child. 

And  her  lost  girlish  dreams  restore? 
The  same  buds  never  bloom  again. 

But  others  just  as  fair  will  spring  -^ 
Kind  nature  learns  her  children  well, 

Sonu  vine  about  my  life  will  ding. 


&  &  CRUTR 

MR&  SALLIE  8P0TSW00D  CRUTE,  in  1871,  announced  for 
publication,  by  subscription,  a  volume  entitled  ''  Buds  from  the 
Wreadi  of  Memory/*  Mrs.  Crute  is  a  native  and  resident  of  Huntt> 
ville,  Ala.,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  John  CL  Spotswood,  an  old  ciUxen 
of  tliai  eitj. 


ANNA  FREDAUL 

MINOR  PLACE,"  a  novel,  by  "Anna  Predair.'*    New  York.    R 
J.  Hale  ft  Son..  1869. 
Mias  Walker,  of  Tuscalooea,  was  the  author  of  this  book. 


CAROLINE  THERESA  BRANCH. 

MRS.  BRANCH,  younger  daughter  of  Marcdlus  N.  and  Caroline 
Lee  Henti,  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  December,  1888. 
Her  mother^s  name  will  at  once  be  reoognixed  as  "  a  household  word  ^ 
in  the  South.    Caroline,  reared  in  a  literary  circle,  found  herself  an 
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author,  in  print,  in  early  girlhood ;  and  as  she  grew  to  womanhood, 
her  pen  was  enlisted  in  adorning  the  pages  of  the  most  popular  literary 
journals  with  novelettes,  etc  In  1858,  Miss  Hentz  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  James  O.  Branch ;  and,  as  the  wife  of  a  faithful  itinerant 
Methodist  minister,  going  abotU  doing  the  Master's  work,  she  has  heen 
denied  that  leisure  for  the  use  of  her  pen,  and  many  of  those  surround- 
ings which  stimulate  and  assist  literary  labor,  that  a  settled  home-life 
would  have  afforded.  Hence,  unfortunately,  she  has  not  put  forth  her 
strength  in  the  service  of  letters,  but  has  made  herself  rich  instead 
in  that  ''good  name''  as  a  wife  and  mother  which  the  wise  man  pro- 
nounces the  truest  wealth. 

Mrs.  Branch's  productions  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  extracts  from  them,  without  giving  the  barest  fragments  and 
breaking  up  their  unity. 

She  is  at  this  time  (1871)  residing  at  Macon,  Ga. 

Rbt.  Dm.  Mtsbs. 


BETTIE  KEYES  HUNTER. 

MRS.  HUNTER'S  tales  and  verses,  published  in  the  New  Orieans 
"  Picayune,"  Baltimore  ''  Home  Journal,"  and  other  periodicals, 
display  considerable  talent  She  is  the  daughter  q£  Colonel  Wash- 
ington Keyes,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  cashier  of  a  bank  at 
Decatur,  Ala.,  where  she  was  bom,  March  20th,  183'4.  Both  parents 
died  when  Bettie  was  only  five  years  old. 

Miss  Keyes,  at  an  early  age,  married  her  cousin,  Joseph  M.  Keyes, 
of  New  Orleans,  who  died  a  few  years  afterward,  leaving  her  with  two 
daughters.  In  1864,  Mrs.  Keyes  married  Mr.  A.  M.  Hunter,  of  Oai- 
bome  County,  Mississippi    Her  residence  is  near  Grand  Gulf. . 

Mrs.  Hunter's  most  noted  publication  is  ''A  Letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Woodhull,"  in  the  name  of  the  **  Women  of  the  South,"  to  whom  she 
had  appealed  to  clamor  for  the  right  of  suffimge. 

We  append  one  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  poems. 

« 

A  MOTHER'S  WISH. 

Come  tune^  my  muse,  thy  sweetest  lyrc^ 
And  let  its  richest  mnric  swell: 
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Within  me,  like  Promethe«ii  fttt. 
Are  burning  thoughla  I  cannot  qnelll 

For  I  would  rend  the  mittj  Teil 
That  ehronds  my  children*»  futore  path; 

Although  perhaps  my  cheeks  would  pale 
At  Tiaions  which  Uiat  yista  hath ! 

Two  gentle  girls,  whose  childish  brow^ 

Unwrinkled,  fair,  and  innocent^ 
I  fain  would  keep  as  smooth  as  now. 

If  wishes  were  not  impotent. 
I  would  that  I  their  fragile  bark 

Might  steer  from  all  life's  dangerous  shoals. 
Whereon,  when  hope's  light  groweth  dark, 

Are  wrecked  so  many  human  souls. 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  there  lies 

Deep  fountains  of  misfortune's  tears 
Within  my  darling's  sweet  blue  eyes, 

To  be  unsealed  in  fhture  yeibs; 
O'er  wasted  hopes  and  pain  to  see 

Their  heart's  rich  treasure  cast  away, 
And  love's  bright  glow  a  mockery, 

Like  glist'ning  seaweed  wet  with  spray! 

Oh,  would  my  eyes  might  shed  their  tears, 

And  would  my  heart  their  griefs  might  bear! 
I'd  shield  them  through  their  Aiture  years 

From  every  woe,  from  every  care! 
My  gentle  Zella's  soft  brown  hair  , 

Should  never  grow  less  dark  than  now; 
And  darling  Lillie's  curls  so  fair 

Should  never  silver  o'er  her  brow  1 

It  may  not  bel — however  kind 

Our  yearning  hearts,  Qod  givei  to  eadi 
A  different  fate;  nor  can  we  find 

A  way  through  other  lives  to  reach. 
We  can  but  pray  hope's  beacon  light 

Shall  never  o'er  liie'a  sea  grow  dim ; 
And  strive  to  guide  our  own  course  rights 

Then  trust  the  rest  in  fiiith  to  Him! 


4. 
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SALLIE  ADA  VANCK 


ALLIE  ADA  BEEDY  was  bora  in  Northera  Alabama 
Captain  James  Reedj,  ber  fatber,  removed  to  LeziDgtoiiy 
Mississippi,  during  ber  infancy. 
Miss  Reedy  was  early  inclined  to  study ;  was  passionately 
fond  of  reading,  and  bad  the  advantage  of  careful  and  judicious  culture. 

Wbile  a  child  in  years,  she  began  to  write  in  verse,  and  ber  early 
poems  exhibit  the  same  thoughtful  tone,  the  same  impassioned  ten- 
deraess  which  can  be  seen,  ripened  and  refined,  in  ber  later  writings. 

In  1860,  ber  poems,  which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
various  periodicals  of  the  South,  were  collected  for  publication  in  book- 
form.  The  **  war ''  caused  the  idea  to  be  abandoned  for  mose  auspi- 
cious times. 

In  1865,  about  the  close  of  the  war,  Miss  Reedy  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  womanhood :  she  was  married  to  Mr,  Vance,  and  resided  in 
Lexington,  the  home  of  ber  childhood. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Vance's  poetry  is  subjective  ^=- ber  thoughts 
most  frequently  introverted  — finding  their  field  of  research  in  the  in- 
finitely varied  human  heart  Yet  she  feels  the  charm  of  nature  with 
all  a  poet's  sensitive  organization ;  and  she  describes  the  beauty  of 
earth,  sky,  and  ocean  with  the  vivid  truthfulness  of  an  appreciative 
as  well  as  imaginative  mind.  Her  melody  of  versification  is  remark- 
able. Her  Ijioughts  ripple  away  into  rhyme  so  easily  that  we  per> 
ceive  it  to  be  their  natural  vehicle.  Her  words  are  always  musical 
and  well  chosen. 

But  there  are  depths  in  her  nature  which  have  not  been  stirred : 
there  are  chords  which  have  not  been  sounded.  When  these  have  been 
awakened  by  the  hand  of  a  larger  experience,  we  shall  see  the  poetry 
of  Mrs.  Vance  take  a  wider  range —a  deeper  and  more  earaest  tone. 

She  has  recently  finished  a  poem,  longer  than  any  she  ever  pablished, 
which  is  considered  by  judges  to  be  the  best  she  has  ever  written.  . 
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Mn.  Vance  lort  ber  huslmnd  in  December,  1868. 
** Beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream**  b  an  old  saying  —  but  here  is 
poet's  dream  that  is  more  than  beautiful: 


THE  TWO  ANQELa 

A  boy  at  midaigbt  sat  alonc^ 

And  quick  throbs  o'er  his  being  stolen 
Like  those  to  grsTer  manhood  known 

When  high  resolTes  are  in  the  sooL 
Two  winged  angels  softly  leave 

The  brightest  star  in  all  the  sky. 
And  one  is  fsir  ss  sinless  Ere-^ 

The  other  has  the  serpents  eyeu 

Now  to  the  boy  they  softly  glides 

And  fold  their  starry  wings  unseen. 
Then  rest  them,  one  on  either  side^ 

And  watch  him  as  he  sits  between. 
Each  angel  holds  within  her  hand 

A  spotless  scroll  of  purest  white, 
For  Gk>d  has  sent  them  with  conmiand 

To  write  the  bo^^'s  resolves  that  night 

''I  will  be  gresti  **  his  hot  cheek  burned^ 

'^That  men  shsll  shout  in  ecstasy, 
When  first  their  wondering  souls  have  learned 

How  like  the  gods  a  man  may  be." 
The  angel  on  the  left  hand  smiled, 

And  wrote  it  with  suspended  breath; 
She  knew  ambition  oft  beguiled 

To  sin  and  sacrifice  and  death. 

'^I  shall  hare  foes,  as  greatness  hath. 

Whatever  may  be  its  brilliant  sphere;    # 
But  I  will  sweep  them  from  my  path, 

Or  maim  thdr  puny  souls  with  fear.* 
The  angel  on  the  left  hand  caught 

And  wrote  the  proud  boast  with  a  sneer; 
The  angd  on  the  right  had  noo^ 

Upon  her  page  but  one  bright  tear. 

«*LoTe,  stin  the  poefs  chosen  thems^ 
Shall  be  a  thing  aljnred  hj  me; 


i 
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And  yet  —  my  childhood*!  happiest  dream 

Came  to  me  on  my  mother's  knee. 
My  mother's  knee!    Why  what  is  thia 

That  on  my  lips  is  trembling  nowt 
A  prayer?    I  almost  feel  the  kiss 

Her  dying  lips  left  on  my  brow. 

''She'd  rather  hear  her  name  and  mine 

In  s^me  poor  creature's  night-prayer  told. 
Than  hare  the  proud  world  rear  a  shrine 

And  write  it  there  in  burning  gold.'* 
The  angel  on  the  left  awhile 

Seemed  half  in  doubt  and  half  in  rage; 
The  other  smiled  a  warm,  bright  smile 

That  dried  the  tear  upon  her  page. 

''I  will  be  brave,  and  ask  each  heart 

That  faints  in  life  to  lean  on  mine^ 
And  strive  to  do  that  better  part 

That  makes  a  mortal  feel  diyine; 
And,  if  my  faults  should  win  a  foe 

Relentless  through  all  coming  time^ 
I'll  pity  yon  who  may  not  know 

Compassion  makes  this  life  sublimeL*' 

The  boy  looked  upward  to  the  sky; 

But  ere  his  tow  was  halfway  done, 
And  ere  the  light  passed  from  his  ^e^ 

The  angel  on  the  left  had  flown: 
The  angel  on  the  right  was  there,     '  ^ 

And  for  one  joyful  moment  stood. 
Then  wared  her  bright  wings  on  the  air, 

And  bore  her  message  back  to  Grod. 

Very  seldom,  in  all  the  range  of  poetry,  do  w6  find  anything  so 
perfect  in  all  respects  as  the  following  gem.  It  is  unexceptionable  in 
every  respect — a  lesson  for  life,  to  be  conned  every  day  by  those  who 
would  worship  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true: 

GUABD  THINE  ACTION. 

When  you  meet  with  one  suspected 

Of  some  secret  deed  of  shame^ 
And  for  this  by  all  ngected 

As  a  thing  of  evil  fame— 
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Guard  thine  every  look  and  actioD: 
Speak  no  heartless  word  of  blame; 

For  the  slanderer^s  yfle  detraction 
Yet  may  spoil  thy  goodly  name. 

When  you  meet  a  brow  that's  awing 

With  its  wrinkled  lines  of  gloom. 
And  a  haaghty  step  that's  drawing 

To  a  solitary  tomb-^ 
Gnaid  thine  action :  some  great  sorrow 

Made  that  man  a  spectre  grim; 
And  the  sunset  of  to-morrow 

May  haye  left  thee  like  to  him. 

When  yon  meet  with  one  pursuing 

Paths  the  lost  have  entered  in. 
Working  out  his  own  undoing 

With  his  recklessness  and  sin— 
Think,  if  placed  in  his  conditaon. 

Would  a  kind  word  be  in  Tain? 
Or  a  look  of  cold  suspicion 

Win  thee  back  to  truth 


There  are  spots  that-  bear  no  flowen— • 

Not  because  the  soil  is  bad; 
But  that  summer's  gentle  showers 

Never  made  their  bosoms  glad: 
Better  have  an  act  that's  kindly 

Treated  sometimes  with  disdain. 
Than,  Vy  judging  others  blindly. 

Doom  the  innocent  to  pain. 

1«<*-  M.  E.  B, 


t 
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"Ah,  the  nof i loTcd  an  thej  of  wbom  Fame  tpeaks  not  with  ber  darioa  toIm.* 


ALTHOUGH  few  of  Mrs.  Stanford's  productions  have  reached  the 
public  eye,  her  genius  has  long  been  acknowledged  and  admired 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Her  poetic  faculty  was  a  gift  of  nature, 
which  received  culture  in  her  early  education  in  the  nunnery,  near 
Bardstown,  Kentucky.  Under  the  oaks  and  magnolias  of  Claiborne 
County,  Mississippi,  she  was  bom,  and  her  maiden  name  of  Maiy       -  r 

Patterson  will  thrill  the  hearts  and  memories  of  many  old  associates 
and  contemporaries.  Her  girlhood  was  passed  amid  scenes  of  gayety 
and  pleasure ;  her  ready  wit,  vivacity,  and  poetic  taste,  together  with 
a  graceful,  petite  physique,  making  her  a  charming  companion  and 
ornament  to  society.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
leaving  her  two  brothers  and  herself,  and  their  estate,  to  the  care  of  t 

a  rdaUveu  I 

Mrs.  Stanford  was  twice  married  and  widowed.  An  only  son  was 
the  fruit  of  her  first  marriage;  and  in  that  son  she  **  lived,  moved,  and 
had  her  being.**  "  The  ocean  to  the  river  of  her  thoughts,"  he  grew 
to  be  an  idol,  worshipped  wiih  a  devotion  few  mothers  have  given 
their  offspring.    He  was  her  inspiration,  the  polar  star  of  her  life.  I 

Freely  were  her  private  interests  sacrificed  in  raising  and  equipping 
a  battery,  of  which  her  son  was  first  lieutenant,  and  subsequently 
captain ;  and  no  more  manly,  noble,  and  splendid  talent  was  given  the  | 

cause  of  the  South,  than  when  Ferdinakd  Claiborke  enlisted,  and  I 

bravely  fought  and  fell,  a  martyr  to  that  cause,  leaving  in  the  mem-  - 

ory  of  his  mother  and  countrymen  a  monument  of  honor  and  chiv- 
alry more  bright  and  enduring  than  the  marble  erected  by  his  com- 
rades on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  And  this  little  tablet,  pure  and 
white  and  glistening,  embowered  in  roses,  and  embalmed  by  a  mother's 
daily  kisses  and  tears,  tells  to  the  lingerer  in  the  quiet  little  ceme- 
tery of  Port  Gibson  the  same  history  it  told  at  the  fortifications  of 
ksburg,  where,  like  a  sentinel  at  his  post,  it  guarded  the  lonely 
i  where  a  martyred  hero  slept 
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Mn.  Stanford  was  for  many  ye^iT^^esident  of  New  Orleans. 
While  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter  were  still  reverberating  in  our  hearts, 
she  pressed  the  farewell  kisses  on  the  lips  of  her  son,  from  whom  she 
had  neyer  been  separated. 

About  thb  period,  Mrs.  Stanford  contributed  several  lively  tales  of 
life  in  the  Crescent  CSty,  and  poems  to  the  ''Southern  Monthly,**  pub* 
lished  in  Memphis. 

Says  she:  "My  writings  are  only  to  be  considered  for  the  idolatrous 
love  that  inspires  them.*'  And  few  mothers  in  our  land  can  read  her 
**  lines  "  without  deep  feeling. 

When  New  Orleans  fell,  feeling  that  by  remaining  there  she  could 
no  longer  guard  and  protect  her  son's  pecuniary  interests,  she  felt 
that  the  one  thing  left  for  her  to  do  was  to  find  her  child,  to  be  where 
she  might  at  an  instant's  notice  seek  him.  She  had  a  motherless  niece 
to  care  for;  and  not  wishing  to  proceed  on  a  wild,  blind  search  for  her 
boy,  she  went  to  the  old  home  of  her  girlhood,  (Port  Gibson,)  and 
found  rest  and  sympathy  with  those  who  had  loved  her  in  the  long- 
ago.  For  weeks  she  had  not  heard  from  her  son,  until  she  reached 
this  place,  and  some  returning  soldiers  told  her  of  his  whereabouts. 
When  he  wrote  to  her,  he  forbade  her  attempting  to  join  him,  urging 
her  to  remain  with  her  old  friends,  "  and  perhaps  they  might  meet 
again — perhaps  he  might  be  ordered  farther  South —  but  he  could  not 
ask  far  a  furlough/* 

At  last,  the  mother's  patient  waiting  was  rewarded.  Her  son,  who 
had  been  for  over  a  year  in  East  Tennessee,  and  in  Kentucky  with 
General  Bragg,  was  ordered  to  Vicksburg  with  General  Stevenson's 
Division  —  ordered  where  his  mother  waited  for  him.  Need* we  say 
that  the  mother  was  soon  with  her  son  T  Some  months  before  thb, 
finding  her  resources  fail,  being  able  to  get  nothing  from  New  Orleans, 
she  had  opened  a  school  for  the  support  of  her  niece  and  self,  that  $he 
might  not  take  from  her  son,  and  this  was  in  successful  operation  when 
she  visited  him.  She  found  him  all  that  a  mother's  loving  heart  could 
hope  or  pray  for,  but  so  wedded  to  his  duties,  so  proud  of  the  noble 
battery  he  commanded,  that  again,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  kissed 
her  and  blessed  her,  and  gave  her  to  another*$  charge^  and  left  her,  to  go 
where  she  could  not  follow^    The  long  riege  of  Vicksburg  succeeded. 

What  the  year  is  to  a  mother,  what  it  is  to  the  country,  is  well 
told  to  the  hearty  in  these  few  artless,  plain  verses: 
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lilY  NEWA^EAR'S  PRAYER. 

Kew-Year*t  Day  I    Alas  I  the  New-Year'»  day* 
That  stalk  like  troubled  ghosts  before  my  sights 

From  happy  youth,  through  weary  years,  till  noWp 
AVhen  my  life's  sun  must  soon  be  lost  in  nighty 

And  I,  in  death's  untroubled^  tranquil  sleep, 

Shall  learn  how  sweet  it  is  to  cease  to  weep  I 

New- Year's  Day  I   Yes,  I  remember  one  — 

The  day  I  watched  a  little  rosy  face 
Of  six  months  old,  with  dimpling  smiles 

Peep  out  from  under  folds  of  silk  and  lace: 
That  face,  the  sweetest  to  a  mother's  eyes 
That  ever  made  of  earth  a  paradise. 

And  then  another  New- Year  I  recall, 
Bringing  sweet  prattlings  I  so  loved  to  hear; 

The  only  music  I  could  understand. 
The  only  notes  that  ever  charmed  my  ear. 

Save  th'  accompaniment  to  this  sweet  song — 

The  steps  that  bore  my  tottering  boy  along. 

Tlien,  New- Year's  days  in  numbers  pass  meby,^ 
Bearing  new  beauties  both  to  heart  and  mind. 

And  adding  graces  to  the  manly  form  — 
I  did  not  wonder  in  the  three  to  find 

All  I  once  hoped  to  see  united  there  — 

My  son's  young  promise  was  so  passing  fair. 

But  where,  in  this  dark,  cheerless  New- Year's  day. 
In  thy  ftill  manhood,  must  I  look  for  thee? 

I  shall  not  find  in  that  worn  face  such  smiles 
As  dimpled  through  the  folds  of  lace  for  me ; 

And  stem,  harsh  lines  are  on  the  once  smooth  brow, 

Babe  so  beloved ! — a  man  and  soldier  now  1 

Ah  I  since  thy  mother's  arms  were  round  thee  laft^ 

Since  thou  wert  folded  to  thy  mother's  breast^ 
Since  her  appealing  voice  hath  met  thine  ear, 
Since  her  last  kisses  on  thy  lips  were  prest^ 
My  son,  my  darling,  what  has  dianced  to  thecT 
Loving  as  then  wilt  thou  return  to  me  T 
89 
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Ghosts  of  the  New  Yean  I  with  them  come  the  hopes 
That  made  the  promise  of  thy  Touth  more  fitir. 

Whispering  how  thj  manhood's  love  would  guard 
A  mother's  age  from  every  grief  and  care. 

How  canst  thoa  he  to  me  this  (piard  and  shield^ 

Thou  — in  constant  change  from  tent  to  hattle-fieldt 

Ghosts  of  the  New  Years,  visit  him  to-day. 

My  haby  once  I — my  country's  soldier  now  I  

Paint  to  Us  memory  the  unselfish  love 

That,  since  a  mother's  lips  fint  touched  his  brow. 
Till  now,  when  such  despairing  words  are  said, 
A  mother's  heart  has  showered  on  his  head. 

Spirit  of  to-day  I  breathe  in  his  ear  the  prayen 

That  day  and  night  ascend  on  high  for  him ; 
Cnceasing,  hopeful,  trustful,  brave  and  strong  I 

Earth's  dreams  delude  —  its  brightest  hopes  grow  dim — 
But  from  the  ruins  soars,  fresh,  undefiled, 
The  mothef'9  prayer —  "  God  bless  axd  sate  xt  aEaLD.** 

When  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  over,  and  for  weeks  after,  there 
was  no  one  hardy  enough  to  tell  her  ''she  was  childless  I  **  Weeks  of 
darkness  came,  after  this;  but  there  was  one  thing  to  live  for — ta 
find  the  grave  of  her  son.  Once  more,  for  one  night  the  same  roof 
sheltered  mother  and  son  — he  in  his  coffin,  into  which  she  dared  not 
look !  And  through  the  Federal  army,  and  down  the  river,  and  amid 
perils  and  sufferings,  and  hardships  that  it  is  a  wonder,  now,  she  could 
ever  endure,  she  brought  her  darling  to  Port  Gibson  —  there,  to  live 
and  die  beside  him  —  to  be  buried  in  his  grave  —  in  his  arms,  if  it 
could  be. 

Mrs.  Stanford  has  a  collection  of  her  tales  and  poems  in  preparation 
in  book-form,  to  be  sold  by  subscription* 
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RS.  COX,  wliose  maiden  name  was  Hughes,  waa  bom  in  War- 
ren County,  Mississippi,  five  miles  from  Vicksburg.    Her  par* 
I  ents  were  Virginians,  but  adopted  Alabama  as  their  home,  where  her 

]  father,  Judge  Beverley  Hughes,  presided  at  the  bar  with  distinction. 

They  removed  to  Mississippi  six  months  before  the  birth  of  the  subject 
t  of  this  sketch,  and  eighteen  months  before  the  death  of  her  father.    A 

}  lady  friend  says :  "  Unfortunately  for  Aliss  Hughes,  in  the  death  of 

]  her  father  she  lost  the  hand  which  would  have  been  the  &shioning 

I  and  guiding  power  of  her  life.** 

I  Her  mother  married  a  second  time — a  man  chilling  in  his  manner — 

i    ''  and  her  childhood  passed  without  one  genial  ray  of  warmth  to  expand 

:  and  open  the  hidden  nature  within  her,  save  rare  interviews  with  her 

]  mother,  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  usually  embracing  one  theme 

I  that  was  exhaustless  —  the  virtues  and  graces  of  her  fiither.    Says 

Mrs.  Ck)X,  alluding  to  this : 

"  These  conversations  about  my  father  were  so  colored  by  the  admiration 
of  a  devoted  wife,  that  he  alone  seemed  to  fill  my  idea  of  God's  nobleman, 
and  early  became  the  inspiration  of  my  life.  To  be  worthy  of  being  his 
daughter,  enlisted  all  my  faculties  in  every  effort  I  made  for  good;  no  temp- 
tation beset  me  that  I  was  not  fortified  against  it  by  the  thought,  that^  to 
yield  to  it  would  be  unworthy  the  daughter  of  my  father.  My  successes  at 
school  were  alike  due  to  this  single  inspiration  of  my  life." 

Miss  Hughes  was  married  very  young — fourteen  years  and  three 
months  old  on  her  wedding-day.  Her  life  became  very  checkered:  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  when  life  is  bright  and  full  of  joyousness  to 
many,  she  became  hopelessly  bedridden.  The  trials  of  her  life  were 
numerous;  but,  to  use  her  own  language  —  breathings  of  the  mother: 
*'  I  was  a  mother,  and  this  bore  me  up  to  live  and  labor  for  the  im- 
mortal ones  God  had  intrusted  to  my  care.* 

For  eight  years  she  could  not  take  a  step,  or  even  stand  alone;  and 
she  says  : 

''Yet,  amid  all,  God  was  very  good  in  preserving  my  mind  dear^  and 

9m    . 
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strengthening  my  will  to  oonqner  ereiy  repining  for  mjsel^  and  derote  nir 
remaining  energies  to  the  training  and  cultivation  of  my  four  little  daugh- 
ters. Up  to  the  opening  of  the  war,  my  world  was  found  in  these,  my  life 
centred  in  them;  hut  a  mightier  appeal  thrilled  my  heing;  my  country 
called,  and  my  whole  heart  responded.  I  felt  that  even  the  claim  of  my 
children  was  secondary  to  it,  and  devoted  my  time,  ray  purse,  and  my 
strength,  without  reserve,  to  the  sick  of  the  Confederate  army." 

A  friend,  who  is  indebted  to  an  eye-wltoess  for  nis  informatioQi  says : 

"  At  one  time  the  enemy  shelled  the  hospital,  which  was  near  her  residence. 
Her  house,  though  within  reach,  was  out  of  range  of  their  guns,  and  she 
opened  her  doors  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  for  several  weeks  there 
were  three  hundred  soldiers  with  her." 

At  the  raising  of  the  siege,  her  means  were  exhausted ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  siege.  General  M.  L.  Smith  informed  her 
that  her  house  had  fallen  within  the  line  of  fortifications,  and  would 
have  to  be  destroyed.  The  Father  seems  strangely  to  provide  for  his 
creatures  in  the  very  darkest  moments  of  their  lives.  Just  at  this 
crisis  with  Mrs.  Cox,  homeless  and  without  money,  her  husband  was 
discharged  from  active  duty  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  returned 
from  Virginia  in  time  to  prevent  her  despairing,  if  such  a  hopeful 
mind  as  that  of  Mrs.  Cox  can  be  looked  upon  as  "  giving  up."  Her 
husband  applied  for  and  obtained  government  employment  in  the 
Trans-Mi^sis&ippi  Department,  and  they  removed  to  Shreveport  The 
reaction  from  active  excitement  to  comparative  quiet  prostrated  Mrs. 
Cox  again  entirely  to  bed,  and  thus  it  was  with  her  until  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  fell  like  a  leaden  weight  upon  her.    Says  she: 

"  For  the  first  time,  woe  took  the  place  of  full  confidence,  and  never  again 
was  the  bow  of  hope  unclouded  in  my  heart ;  yet  when  the  fall  of  the  Con* 
federacy  was  told  to  me,  I  reeled  and  staggered  under  the  blow,  not  aware 
for  weeks  if  my  vitality  would  survive  it." 

The  superior  facilities  to  be  found  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Orleans  for  educating  their  daughters,  decided  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  to 
make  that  city  their  home.  They  were  scantily  supplied  with  the 
**  world's  goods.**  Mr.  Cox,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  without  a  son  to 
assist  him,  had  to  begin  anew  the  world,  and  for  nearly  two  yean 
they  struggled  for  the  necessaries  of  life— "a  struggle  such  as  cannot 
be  conceived  of  unless  felt." 

Mrs.  Cox  had  contributed  to  the  papers  of  Vicksburg  and  Shreve- 
port, among  other  articles,  several  appeals  to  the  Southern  people  upon 
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subjects  pertaining  to  tlie  war.  These  were  published  over  the  n<nn  de 
pltime  of  "  Beverley.'*  Now,  in  the  terrible  strait  of  poverty,  the  idea 
of  writing  for  money  came  to  her.  Sap  she :  **  I  caught  at  it  as  a  drown- 
ing man  clutches  at  a  straw,  and  almost  as  hopelessly'and  desperately. 
Without  an  introduction  to  the  press  of  New  Orleans,  I  made  my  ^ay 
into  the  journals.''    A  writer  in  the  ** Crescent"  thus  refers  to  her: 

"  We  think  a  woman,  even  an  invalid,  who  can  neither  sit  in  anything 
but  a  robo  de  chambrt^  nor  stand  long  enongh  to  have  her  hair  frizzed,  like 
our  own  'Beverley;'  whose  pathos  moves  to  tears;  whose  philosophy  makes 
us  proud  of  our  own  sex ;  whose  wit  and  sarcasms  few  would  wish  to  ^' 
counter ;  whose  faith  has  for  years  irradiated  her  sick-chamber  with  a  bsl* 
lowed  light,  is  infinitely  superior  to  a  lady  whose  highest  acquisitions  ^^ 
moire-antiques,  thule,  coiffures,  tinsel,  or  even  diamonds ;  whose  resources  f^^ 
happiness  are  theatres,  masquerades,  and  dancing ;  whose  faith  exhibits  it^^ 
in  a  few  Lenten  vi!<its  to  church ;  whose  self-abnegatinn  and  humiliation  are  ^^^ 
changing  from  one  luxurious  diet  to  another  perhaps  a  little  more  delicate 

In  the  Spring  of  1869,  Mrs.  Cox  lost  the  use  of  her  right  hand  a<* 
arm  from  paralysis, — ^her  physician  ascribing  it  to  the  incessant  writi^^ 
for  weeks  to  meet  her  engagements,  for  she  supported  her  family  wi^*^ 
her  brain-work. 

ilrs.  Cox  continues  to  contribute  to  the  various  papers  of  Ne"^^ 
Orleans,  and  to  several  Northern  journals,  particularly  to  the  Sunda^ 
edition  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  to  which  she  is  a  regular  contrilr^ 
utor  to  each  issue.     A  daughter  contributes  to  the  last-named  journal 
under  signature  of  Beverley,  Jr. 

1871. 


SPIKIT-WHISPERIXGS. 

Philosophy  stands  up  in  the  severe,  grave  dignity  of  truth,  and  demands 
demonstrable  facts  in  all  things.  But  is  there  nothing  within  ns,  to  the 
intellect  vague,  shadowy,  and  undefined,  which  may  not  be  reasoned  upon, 
yet  is  a  feeling,  a  consciousness  from  which  we  may  reason  and  deduce  facts 
as  clearly  as  from  anything  material?    Surely  this  is  evident  to  alL 

We  may  draw  from  every  created  thing  or  being  an  undeniable  evidence 
of  a  Great  First  Cause  or  Creator.  From  the  delicate  violet,  which  opens  its 
beautiful  petals  out  U|>on  the  bosom  of  the  brown  earth,  np  to  the  dewy 
kisses  of  the  night- winds;  to  the  9tone-girt  mountain,  which,  from  its  bnm^ 
ing  caldron  of  boiling  lava,  hurls  forth  destniction  and  death  for  miles 
oroond;  from  the  tiny  insect  to  his  own  image  in  man, — all  proclaim  most 
unmistakably  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Rnler 

^  his  creation.    But  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  evidence  to  man  is  the 

mand  in  his  own  bpinor  lor  «.  n<»d  —  tliiii  nn{v*v««1  9mmm\^\'^sm  ^..A  ^9  Ai.. 
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Of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible^  but  slight  eridence  b  given  bj  historians 
since  the  advent  of  the  Saviour;  but  it  b  when  we  compare  its  high  and 
holy  truths  with  the  self-evident  Cicts  of  man's  life,  that  we  find  the  first 
positive  proof  which  is  apt  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  man.  Let  the  unpreju- 
diced thinker  ttim  hts  mind  in  upon  his  own  soul,  and  compare  its  aspira- 
tions and  its  longings  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  therefrom  will  he 
draw  evidence  beyond  refutation;  and  therein  is  the  mystical  chain  of  spirit 
with  spirit;  that  half-hidaen,  half-defined  something  which  baflies  the- lore 
of  philosophy,  yet  enchants  and  delights  man. 

Trouble  upon  trouble  enters  in  upon  the  heart  of  man ;  care  upon  care 
silvers  the  dark  threads,  and  bends  the  head  lew  upon  the  stooped  shoulders; 
the  weary,  aching  thought  of  the  brain,  which  brings  no  fruition ;  the  half- 
requited  labor,  the  heart-sickening  disappointment  in  friendship  and  love ; 
and  man  grows  weaiy  and  (aint^  and  cries  out  for  the  waters  of  oblivion  to 
sweep  over  his  soul  in  this  dark  hour  of  woe  and  despair.  Then  comes  the 
small,  still  voice  of  the  Spirit^  and  whispers:  ''All  of  earth  is  passing  away, 
and  heaven  is  eternal  1  **  '  - 

J>eath  lays  its  icy  touch  upon  our  idol,  and  our  heart  is  torn  until  every 
fibre  is  bleeding  out  its  own  vitality,  and  reason  staggers  upon  its  throne. 
Then  whispers  the  Spirit :  "  Be  still,  and  rc«t  in  the  hands  of  thy  Qod.''  It 
is  only  a  little  while  sooner  than  yon  that  the  spirit  has  bid  adieu  to  the 
troubles  of  life. 

A  little  white  bird  waited  its  downward  way  from  paradise,  and,  finding 
its  tiny,  delicate  form  growing  cold  and  numb  in  thb  bleak  world's  grasp, 
sought  refuge  in  my  quiet  home  —  for  a  few  brief  hours  folded  its  snowy 
wings  gently  and  lovingly  upon  my  breast;  but  though  I  nestled  it  warmly 
within  my  bosom,  and  wooed  it  to  linger  with  me,  it  gave  a  few  farewell 
moans,  and,  softly  gliding  firom  its  earthly  casket^  took  its  returning  flight  to 
paradise.  Thus  came  and  went  our  little  babe.  But  a  cell  had  been  opened 
up  in  our  hearts  for  love  of  her ;  and  though  we  consigned  to  the  dark  earth 
that  beautiful  waxen  form  of  purest  whiteness,  and  other  children  have  been 
bom  to  us,  love  for  her  is  still  warm  within  my  heart  That  heart  beats 
still  for  the  angel  one.  Her  little  baby  form,  her  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  her 
mouth  of  sweetest  mould,  are  yet  fresh  within  my  memory.  Ah  I  who  can 
doubt  that  we  two  will  meet  again?  My  spirit  whispers  that  my  heart- 
throbs are  not  for  nought,  but  will  beat  on  throughout  eternal  ages. 

Ah  I  yea,  let  us  listen  to  these  sweet  whisperings  of  the  Spirit^  and  they 
will  breathe  into  our  souls  strength  to  conquer,  strength  to  bear.  Listen  to 
them,  confide  in  them,  and  they  will  rob  death  of  its  sting,  and  open  out  to  ua 
a  greats  broad  vista  of  ages  of  eternal  bliss.  Wife,  by  the  death-bed  of  thy 
husbaiftd ;  mother,  by  thy  dead  child,  take  comfort  firom  it  to  hush  thy  grief. 

There  is  a  Spirit  whispering  of  warning  and  hope  to  the  young  roan  in  a 
career  of  sin  and  profligacy,  Indding  him  pause^  reflect  and  follow  its 
promptingfc 
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To  Ihe  old  man  tottering  upon  the  verge  of  a  dishonored  grmve,  it  uy%: 
**  Even  now  listen  to  me.** 

Frail  woman,  in  thy  fall  and  degradation,  listen  to  it;  hnsh  it  not  in  thy 
poor,  sin-stained  souL  A\nien  all  the  world  turn  from  thee,  and  only  un 
and  shame  clasp  hands  with  thee^  it  will  prove  thy  hest  friend.  It  u  sent  to 
such  as  thee  hy  God. 


ELIZA  J.  POITEVENT. 

PEARL  RIVERS,  as  by  her  peeudonym  is  the  *' sweet  singer''  best 
known,  takes  her  name  from  that  beautiful  stream,  Pearl  River« 
near  the  banks  of  which  she  was  bom. 

Miss  Poitevent  is  a  maiden,  hardly  of  adult  years;  the  daughter  of 
Captain  W.  J.  Poitevent,  a  builder  and  owner  of  steamboats,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  lumber  at  Gainesville,  on  that  river,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  across  the  plain  from  the  Bay  of  St,  Louis,  which  is  now,  as 
Gainesville  formerly  was,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Hancock  County,  Mis- 
sissippL 

On  her  father's  side.  Miss  Poitevent  is  of  French  descent;  on  tbe 
mother's,  she  is  connected  with  the  Russ  family — of  the  Florida  pa^ 
bhes  of  Louisiana  and  Southeastern  Mississippi  Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  Eliza,  her  mother's  health  was  so  delicate  that  she  was 
advised  by  her  physician  to  travel,  and  it  was  dedded  that  the 
'*  babe"  should  be  left  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Leonard  Kimball.  When 
Mrs.  Poitevent  returned,  she  found  her  babe,  a  healthy,  rosy  little 
girl,  taking  her  first  steps  —  who  did  not  want  to  leave  her  aunt  for 
her  mother.  ^Irs.  Kimball  was  childless,  and  had  become  so  much 
attached  to  "  little  Pearl,"  that  she  earnestly  entreated  that  she  might 
be  left  with  her.  It  was  finally  decided  that  ''  Pearl "  should  remain 
with  her  aunt. 

And  on  the  banks  of  the  Hobolochitto,  with  her  aunt  and  nnde, 
"  Pearl  Rivers "  spent  her  pure  and  happy  childhood.  She  had  no 
playmates,  and  roamed  the  meadows  and  fields  in  search  of  com- 
panions.  Theit5  was  not  a  narrow  path  that  trailed  its  way  through 
the  dense  forest  of  pines  that  she  did  not  know;  and  flowers,  birds,  and 
insects  were  mare  than  flowers,  birds,  and  insects  to  her.  They  were 
her  friends  and  companions,  and  she  talked  to  them  and  sang  with 
them  through  many  a  happy  daj. 
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When  thirteen  yean  of  age,  Pearl  was  sent  to  the  Amite  Female 
Seminary,  in  Amite  Ck)unty,  Miss.,  where  her  many  merry  pranks 
soon  won  for  her  the  name  of  "the  wildest  girl  in  school."  She  gradu- 
ated  at  tl^e  age  of  "  sweet  sixteen/'  excelling  in  composition. 

A  stanch  "little  rebel/'  her  first  attempt  at  verse  was  to  write 
patriotic  words  to  several  patriodc  airs,  which  she  sang  to  a  circle  of 
not  critical,  bat  admiring  friends. 

It  was  not  until  the  "  first  year  of  the  war "  that  any  of  her  pro-^ 
ductions  appeared  in  print 

Seeing  a  copy  of  "The  South,"  a  weekly  paper  published  in  New 
Orleana  by  John  W.  Overall,  Esq.,  she  was  much  pleased  with  the 
boldy  dashing  editorials,  and  sent  several  of  her  poems  to  him,  trem- 
bling at  the  boldness  of  the  step.  Her  poems  were  not  only  published, 
but  were  favorably  noticed,  and  a  friendly,  encouraging  letter  from 
Mr.  Overall  followed.  She  received  little  or  no  encouragement  from 
the  members  of  her  own  family,  and  she  considers  that  she  owes  much 
to  her  first  literary  friend  and  patient  critic,  John  W.  Overall,  who 
introduced  her  to  the  public. 

Since  that  time,  her  gift  of  song  has  won  her  many  appreciative 
friends  among  the  literati  of  our  country,  but  she  looks  back  with 
grateful  remembrance  to  the  one  who  caught  the  first,  faint,  trembling 
notes  of  her  lyre. 

After  the  discontinuance  of  "  The  South/'  "  Peari  Rivers  "  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  New  Orleans  Sunday  Times,"  and  now  contributes  to  the 
"  Picayune,"  "  New  York  Home  Journal/'  and  other  journals. 

A  lady  who  knows  her,  says,  "  She  always  carries  her  scrap-book 
and  pencil  with  her,  and  writes  at  all  times.'* 

She  is  one  of  Nature's  sweetest  poets,  and  as  pure-hearted  as  the 
blue  river  from  which  she  takes  her  name  ^  a  wild-wood  warbler, 
knowing  how  to  sbg  of  birds  and  flowers  and  flowing  brooks,  and  all 
things  beautifliL 

Wdl  Hand  Browne,  the  critic,  says :  "  When  larger  experience  and 
opportunities  of  culture  have  increased  her  knowledge  and  widened  her 
sympathies*— when  she  has  learned  the  tragic  as  well  as  the  sportive 
side  of  human  life :— we  doubt  not  that  Miss  Poitevent  will  produce 
poetry  which  even  the  most  rigid  critic  will  pronounce  worthy  of  the 
name." 


a 
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A  CHIRP  FROM  MOTHER  ROBIN, 


See  yon  little  Motber  Robin, 

Sitting  on  ber  bnmble  nest: 
Learn  from  ber  my  poem-lesson; 

Nature's  teachers  are  the  best 

Other  nests  are  lined  more  softly — 
Larger  nests  than  hers  she  sees; 

Other  nests  are  swinging  higher 
In  the  summer's  gentle  breese; — 

Bnt  the  Robin  is  contented ; 

Mine  is  warm  enough,  she  says  — 
Large  enough  to  hold  ray  birdies 

Through  their  tender  nesting-days. 

•  « 

Smaller  cradle,  warmer  ooTer  I 

For  my  little  ones,  she  sings; 
Four  there  are,  but  see  how  snugly 

They  are  tucked  beneath  my  wings. 

And  I  envy  not  my  neighbors, 
Redbird,  Bluebird,  Lark,  or  Thrush ; 

For  the  breeze  that  rocks  the  tree-tope 
Rocks  my  cradle  in  the  bush. 

And  the  same  bright  sunshine  warms  me*- 
By  the  same  kind  hand  I'm  fed; 

With  the  same  green  earth  around  me^ 
And  the  same  sky  oTerhead. 

Though  my  dress  is  something  plainer 
Than  my  cousin's,  Madame  Red ; 

Though  I  have  no  Test  of  crimson. 
And  no  gay  hood  on  my  head;^ 

Still,  my  robe  of  grayer  colors 
Suits  my  station  and  my  nest; . 

And  the  Master  knows  what  coetome 
Would  become  a  Robin  best' 


40 
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THE  BOYAL  CAYALCADEL 

Spring  is  ooaung,  Spring  is  ooroing, 
Thiongli  the  ardi  of  Pleasant  Dayi^ 

Witb  the  baqis  of  all  her  minatrela 
Tuned  to  warble  forth  her  praiae. 

In  her  rosy  car  of  Pleasure^ 
Drawn  hf  nimUe-footed  Honii^ 

With  a  royal  guard  of  Sunbeama, 
And  a  hoat  of  white-plumed  ilowen^ 

From  the  husf  Court  of  Nature 
Bides  the  fidr  young  Queen  In  states 

O'er  the  road  of  Perfect  Weather, 
Leading  down  to  Summer  Gate. 

Brave  old  March  rides  proudly  forward. 
With  her  heialds,  Wind  and  Bain; 

He  win  plant  her  standard  firmly 
On  King  Winter's  Ueak  domain. 

Young  Lord  Zephyr  fiuis  her  gently. 
And  Sir  Dewdrop's  diamonds  shine ; 

Lady  May  and  Lady  April 
By  her  M^esty  redine. 

Lady  April's  face  is  tearfiil, 
And  she  pouts  and  frM  the  while. 

But  her  lips  will  part  with  laughter 
Ere  she  rides  another  mile. 

Lady  May  is  blushing  deeply, 
As  she  fits  her  rosy  gloves; 

She  is  dreaming  of  ^e  meeting 
With  her  waiting  Poet-loves. 

Over  meadow,  hill  and  valley 
Winds  the  Boyal  Cavalcade^ 

And,  behind,  green  leaves  are  springing 
In  the  tracks  the  car-wheela  made. 

And  her  Majesty  rides  slowly 
Through  the  humble  State  of  Orasi^ 
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Speaking  kindlj  to  the  Peasuiti 
At  thej  crowd  to  aee  her  pi 


In  the  cornert  of  the  fenoee 
Hide  the  little  Daisy-apiei^ 

Peeping  shyly  through  the  hushei^ 
Full  of  childish,  glad  aaipriae; 

And  her  gentle  Maids  of  Honor, 

Modest  Violets^  are  seen 
In  their  gala-dresses  waiting. 

By  the  road-side^  for  their  Queen. 

By  her  own  bright  light  of  Beanty 
Does  she  travel  through  the  day; 

And  at  night  her  Glowworm  Footmen 
With  their  lanterns  guide  the  way. 

She  is  coming,  nearer  I  nearer  1 
Hark  the  sound  of  chariot-wheels  I 

Fly  to  welcome  her,  young  minstrd. 
Sing  the  joy  your  spirit  feels. 


MARY  W.  LOUGHBOROUGH 

IS  the  author  of  '^My  Cave  Life  in  Yicksburg/*  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1867.  A  sprighUj  and  well- 
written  book,  full  of  graphic  and  interesting  pictures  of  scenes  within 
the  city  of  Vicksburg  during  the  ^  siege.** 

She  has  also  contributed  to  various  magazines  —  generally  anony* 
mously.    Her  home  is  now,  I  believe,  St  Louis. 

18M. 
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FLORIDA. 


MARY  R  BRYAN. 

"p^S^HERE  is  not  a  name  among  the  literary  stars  of  the  "Sooth* 
<^  i^jyl  land  "  that  fills  a  warmer  place  in  every  heart  than  that  of 
Mary  R  Bryan.  Tastes  differ  about  literature  as  about 
everything  else;  but  there  are  somethings  which  challenge 
the  universal  admiration  of  mankind:  some  faces — some  forms — as 
the  ''Venus  de  Mcdicis"and  the  "Apollo  Belvidere"^and  some 
books,  although  the  latter  are  most  rare.  Mrs.  Bryan  comes  as  near 
filling  this  exclusive  niche  in  the  gallery  of  letters  as  any  woman  of 
her  age  who  ever  wrote.  She  does  not  dazzle,  like  the  fitful  light  of 
the  "Borealis  race,"  nor  sparkle  like  sunset  on  a  summer  sea — neither 
does  she  charm  us  by  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  her  style ;  but  she 
manages  to  creep  into  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  as  few  young  writers 
have  ever  done.  This  comes  of  her  own  earnestness  —  that  deep, 
thrilling  earnestness  which  marks  all  her  writings,  and  especially  her 
poetry.  There  her  thoughts  well  up  fresh  and  warm  from  the  depths 
of  a  passionate  heart,  and  never  fail  to  meet  a  responsive  throb  in  the 
hearts  of  her  readers. 

''Bryan — hen  the  words  that  glisten. 

Opal  gems  of  sunlit  rain  I 
80  much  the  woman,  yon  may  listen 

Heart-beats  pulsing  in  her  brain  1 
She  upon  her  songs  has  won 

Hybla's  honey  undistilled; 
And  '  from  wine-vats  of  the  sun,' 
With  bright  nectar  ovemn. 

Her  urns  of  eloquence  are  fiUedl"* 

She  is  a  poetess  by  nature.    Largely  endowed  with  that  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  which  Poe  called  "  an  immortal  instinct  deep  within  the 

*  Mrs.  L.  Tirftnte  Frenck 
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spirit  of  man/'  she  gives  ds  glimpfies  of  the  loveliness  ^rhich  lies 
beyond  the  cooimon  sight,  and  ^  irhose  very  elements,  perhaps,  apper- 
tain to  eternity  alone.'* 

Mrs.  Bryan  has*  taken  no  care  of  her  literary  fame;  she  has  been  at 
no  pains  whatever  to  extend  it.  8he  has  scattered  the  brilliant  pro- 
ductions of  her  intellect  hither  and  thither  among  the  periodicals  of 
the  South,  as  a  tree  flings  its  superabundant  blossoms  to  the  breeze ; 
and  she  has  taken  no  thought  of  them  afterward.  Whatever  she 
writes,  she  finishes  with  care,  being  led  to  do  so  out  of  respect  and 
love  fur  her  profession ;  but  when  written  and  sent  to  the  press,  it  is 
forgotten  — scarcely  even  being  read  over  by  her  after  its  publication. 
To  one  who  has  studied  her  closely,  the  reason  of  this  b  obvious. 
Mrs.  Bryan  possesses  true  genius — hers  is  the  real  artist-feeling, 
which  judges  of  the  attained  by  the  attempted ;  and  nobly  as  she 
writes,  she  has  written  nothing  to  satisfy  her  own  high-placed  ideal — 
nothing  that  seems  ''worthy  of  her  hope  and  aim  more  highly 
mated.** 

Mrs.  Bryan  is  a  native  of  Florida  —  daughter  of  Major  John  D.- 
Edwards, an  early  settler  of  that  State,  and  among  the  first  and  most 
honored  members  of  its  Legislature.  Both  on  the  paternal  and  mater- 
nal sides,  she  belongs  to  excellent  and  honorable  families.  Her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Houghton,  was  herself  an  accomplished  and 
talented  lady.  She  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  her  time  principally 
to  the  education  of  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Edwards  w*as  a  charming 
woman  and  model  mother.  She  made  herself  the  companion  of  her 
daughters,  (three  in  number^  won  their  confidence  by^her  forbearing 
gentleness,  and  sympathy  with  their  little  cares,  thoughts,  and  aspira- 
tions. She  was  never  too  much  engaged  to  answer  their  inquiries,  or 
give  them  ai^*  information  they  desired.  Mary's  mind  opened  early — 
too  early,  perhaps,  for  a  cheerful  and  healthy  youth.  While  other 
children  played  with  their  dolls,  she  roamed  through  the  beautiful 
solitudes  around  her  home,  or  wandered  alone  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  Gulf,  where  her  parents  were  accustomed  to  spend  their 
summers — her  mind  filled  with  dreams  and  yearnings  that  bewildered 
her  by  their  vagueness.  She  discovered  in  part  what  these  yearnings 
meant,  when,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  she  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  McBride,  so  well  known  in  Florida  for  her  piety  and 
philanthropy.  The  family  of  this  aunt  (her  husband  and  a  noble 
group  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters)  lay  at  rest  in  the  chnrch-yard 
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on  a  neighboring  hill ;  and  hat  for  the  occasional  companionship  of 
her  brother,  the  lady  lived  alone.  Marj  coald  wander  at  will  in  her 
poetic  reveries  through  the  groves  of  orange  and  crape  myrtle  that 
embowered  **  Salubrity,''  and  through  the  wide  old  gardens,  scattered 
over  with  half  ruiued  summer-houses,  and  enclosed  by  palings  hung 
with  the  Multiflora  and  Cherokee  Rose.  She  was  never  lonely;  for,  as 
she  has  written  since: 

"The  poet  never  is  slone; 
***  The  stars,  the  breeie,  the  flowerii 

All  lovely  things,  his  kindred  are 
And  charm  his  loneliest  honrs.'' 

But  this  insensate  companionship  did  not  satisfy.  She  longed  for 
more  intelligent  teachers,  with  a  vague  yearning,  which  she  did  not 
comprehend,  until  one  day  she  chanced  to  gain  access  to  the  library 
of  her  uncle  —  Col.  R.  B.  Houghton  —  who  was  absent  on  professional 
duties.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  fairy  world  to  the  imaginative  mind 
of  the  child.  In  that  shadowy,  green-curtained  library-room,  with 
the  orange-branches  brushing  against  the  window-panes,  she  entered 
upon  a  new  life.  Her  reading  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  her  text- 
books, and  now  she  revelled  in  the  poetry  of  the  masters,  and  in  ro- 
mances of  another  age.  Much  of  what  she  read  she  understood  through 
her  mind's  early  development,  no  less  than  through  the  intuition  of 
genius;  and  what  her  young  reason  could  not  fathom  was  absorbed 
by  feeling  and  imagination,  as  one  catches  the  tune  of  a  song,  though 
it  is  sung  too  far  off  for  the  words  to  be  understood. 

She  read  as  a  gifted  child  would  do  —  losing  her  own  personality  in 
that  of  the  characters  delineated,  feeling  every  emotion  as  though  it 
were  a  personal  experience,  thrilling  over  deeds  of  heroisi#,  shuddering 
over  those  of  crime,  burning  with  mdignaUon  as  she  read  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  weeping  passionately  over  the  pictures  of  wrong 
and  suffering  and  undeserved  doom.  She  mused  and  dreamed  con- 
tinually over  the  revelations  thus  suddenly  opened  to  her.  None 
guessed  what  influences  were  moulding  the  mind  of  the  precocious 
child. 

Could  they  not  read  the  secret  in  her  dreamy  eyes  and  abstracted 
mannert 

Her  ancle  did  so  when  he  returned  home,  and  he  dosed  his  library- 
doors  resolutely  against  the  little,  pale,  wistful  &ee. 
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"I  remember  to  hare  seen  her  during  an  examination  of  the  school — a 
slender  little  figure  at  the  head  of  the  clasa  of  grown-up  girls,  her  pale  face 
lit  up  resplendently  by  dark,  earnest  ejes,  as  she  repeated  page  after  page 
of  intellectual  philosophy,  or  musically  rendered  the  Eclogues  of  VirgiL 
She  was  a  special  object  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  most  of  the  audience 
there  assembled,  for  she  was  known  to  be  a  religious  enthusiast.  A  '  revi* 
val '  had  not  long  before  '  converted'  a  majority  of  the  girls  of  the  boarding- 
school:  many  of  them  had  'backslided,'  some  still  held  to  the  faith  in  a 
quiet^  commonplace  way;  only  this  one,  prone  to  extremes  through  her 
ardent^  impulsive  nature,  became  a  fanatic,  refraining  from  joining  in  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  her  playmates,  refusing  to  answer  a  question  posi- 
tively lest  there  might  be  room  for  a  doubt,  giving  all  her  pocket-money  to 
the  poor  children  of  the  school,  and  (greatest  sacrifice  of  all,  to  one  whoee 
love  for  the  beautiful  made  her  delight  in  bright  colors  and  lovely  apparel) 
rejecting  the  pretty  garments  sent  her  from  home,  and  appearing,  in  the 
midst  of  her  gayly-dressed  class,  in  a  plain,  faded  frock. 

"Her  composition  upon  this  occasion  had  for  its  theme,  'The  Shadows 
and  Sunshine  of  Life.'  I  have  before  me,  now,  a  mental  picture  of  that 
rapt»  young  face — so  child-like  in  its  contour,  so  old  in  the  expression  of  the 
large  thoughtfiil  eyes,  that  were  lighted  with  enthusiasm  at  she  condnded 
with  a  brief  but  glowing  vision  of  the  '  land  beyond  the  vale  of  shadows 
and  fleeting  sunshine.'  '* 

This  fanatical  tendency,  peculiarly  strange  in  so  joung  a  child, 

*  W«  are  indebted  for  many  faeti  in  this  iketeh  to  CoL  K.  B.  Hoaghioa,  of  Florldo, 
fermerly  weB  known  u  en  eeeomplUbed  writer  and  eloqaent  |i«1>lie  ipeaker.  Ho  bos 
known  Mn.  Bryan  from  ber  earliest  youth,  and  bj  hii  example  flnt  gave  a  Uteraiy 
tarn  to  ber  mind,  tbat,  in  fertility  of  imagination  and  eaae  of  ezprestion,  bears  a 
liderable  roMmblanee  to  bia  01 


\ 


Years  after,  in  the  prime  of  her  womanhood,  she  declared  to  him* 
that  those  hours  of  stolen  communion  with  the  **  spirits  of  the  libra-  [ 

ry  **  were  more  a  blessing  than  a  bane.    Perhaps  they  were —  perhaps  | 

it  was  to  these  she  owed  the  early  maturity  of  her  mind  and  the  vari- 
ety of  her  style. 

At  eleven  years  old,  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-echool  in  Thomas-  { 

ville,  Georgia.    Here  the  shy  little  recluse,  who  had  been  at  home  j 

among  the  "stately-stepping  fancies*'  conjured  up  from  the  pages  of 
romance  and  history,  experienced  a  shrinking  timidity  when  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  girls  of  her  own  age.    To  her  surprise  she  i 

found  herself  far  in  advance  of  these  in  her  studies  — so  efficient  had  \ 

been  her  mother's  teaching,  so  ready  her  own  receptive  powers.  She 
was  placed  in  a  class  of  young  ladies,  and,  says  Col.  Houghton: 
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greatly  troubled  Marj's  parents,  who  were  proud  of  her  brilliant  tal- 
ents. It  must  have  been  a  deep  impression,  for,  gentle  and  yielding  as 
her  nature  was,  easily  influenced  by  those  she  loved,  and  most  sensitive 
to  ridicule,  it  yet  resisted  entreaties,  expostulation,  and  ridicule.  In 
time  it  wore  away. 

"  Only  once,"  says  Col.  Houghton,  "  did  she  speak  to  me  of  this  period 
of  her  life.  '  It  contained,'  she  said, '  agonies,  that  I  could  not  again  bear 
and  live.  For  the  least  venial  sin  —  real  or  imagined — I  was  visited^by 
pangs  of  remorse.  Often  have  I  passed  whole  nights  on  my  knees  in  prayer, 
unconscious  of  cold  or  fatigue  in  the  more  acute  mental  anguish  I  endured. 
Yet,  after  the  long  wrestle,  the  agonizing  doubt  and  despair,  there  would 
come  a  wonderful  reaction,  and  I  would  experience  moments  of  ecstasy  in- 
describable.   I  cannot  undcri»tand  it.    It  is  a  mystery  to  my  maturer  years.' " 

Mary  was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  A  short  time  afterward  her 
parents  removed  to  Thomasville,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their 
daughters,  and  made  for  themselves  a  suburban  home,  beautiful  with 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards.  In  the  years  tbat  followed,  Mary 
wrote,  and  published  in  a  Thomasville  paper,  poems,  and  a  story  that 
ran  through  several  numbers  of  the  paper.  She  was  still  a  school- 
girl, hardly  sixteen,  when  her  friends  were  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
was  married —  married  to  the  son  of  a  Louisiana  planter.  Her  mar- 
riage was  as  unexpected  to  her  as  it  was  to  her  friends  and  relatives. 
An  hour  before  she  took  upon  herself  the  irrevocable  vows,  she  was 
sitting,  school-girl  fashion,  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  in  her  own  room, 
quietly  studying  her  Latin  lesson.  Two  hours  afterward,  she  had  bid- 
den adieu  to  her  girlish  pursuits,  to  her  parents,  sisters,  and  friends, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  her  husband*s  home  on  the  banks  of  Red  Kiver. 
During  the  first  year  of  her  marriage  she  passed  through  some  bitter 
experiences — experiences  whi^h  one  so  young,  so  sensitive,  and  so 
ignorant  of  life,  was  illy  prepared  to  meet.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  she 
was  visited  by  her  father,  who  thought  best  that  she  should  accompany 
him  back  to  her  old  home.  Of  the  partial  separation  that  ensued, 
(partial,  because  she  was  constantly  visited  by  her  husband,  who  was 
devoted  to  her,  and  no  estrangement  ever  existed  between  them,)  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  any  more  than  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  by 
her  father,  a  just  man  as  well  as  an  affectionate  parent  There  were 
peculiar  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion  and  that  of  her  friends, 
made  it  judicious  for  her  to  postpone  a  return  to  her  husband's  home 
in  Louisiana. 
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To  divert  her  mind  from  puoful  tl^oagbt.  her  fitther  advised  a  re- 
newal of  her  studies,  with  a  view  to  completing  her  education ;  and 
she  turned  to  her  old  text-books— sadly  and  listlessly  at  first,  after- 
ward with  new  energy  and  zeal  for  knowledge.  She  now  resumed  her 
writing  for  the  press,  and  became  a  regular  contributor  to  several 
periodicals.  Among  these  was  the  "  literary  Crusader,"  published  by 
Jlr.  John  Seals,  at  Penfield,  Georgia.  After  writing  for  thb  paper  for 
two  years,  it  was  removed  to  Atlanta,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  she  was  solicited  to  take  part  in  its  editorial  management  She 
accepted  the  offer,  went  to  Atlanta,  and  entered  upon  her  new  duties 
with  the  ardor  and  energy  which  are  her  distinguishing  traits.  She 
succeeded  in  pving  to  the  **  Crusader  **  an  individuality  it  had  not 
before  possessed,  and  in  making  it  widely  and  popularly  known,  not 
only  throughout  the  South,  but  in  the  ^fiddle  and  Northern  States. 

During  the  year  in  which  she  edited  the  **  Crusader  '*  in  Atlanta, 
I  believe  that  Mrs.  Bryan  performed  more  literary  work  and  of  a  more 
varied  character  than  any  female  of  her  age  (twenty  years)  ever  ac- 
complished in  die  same  length  of  time.  The  expenses  of  removing 
the  **  Crusader  "  to  Atlanta,  of  purchasing  new  type  and  press,  etc^ 
were  so  great  that  the  proprietor  did  not  eonnder  that  his  finances  jut- 
tified  his  paying  far  contributioni ;  still  he  wished  to  make  his  paper 
interesting  and  to  have  it  contain  a  variety  of  ori^nal  reading-matter. 
Mrs.  Bryan  was  equal  to  this  emergency.  She  determined  to  the  best 
of  her  ability  to  supply  the  place  of  contributors.  She  called  in  play 
for  the  first  time  her  remarkable  versatility,  her  power  of  changing 
her  style  **  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'^  and  she  fill^  a 
page  of  the  "  Crusader "  every  week  with  the  required  variety  pf 
original  reading-matter  from  her  own  pen.  .  Every  number  contained 
one  or  more  columns  of  "  editorial  '*  upon  subjects  of  present  interest. 
Then  a  group  of  sparkling  paragraphs,  local  or  critical  —  essays, 
thoughtful  or  humorous,  and  sometimes  scintillating  with  wit — a 
poem  —  a  sketch  or  story,  and  often  one  or  more  chapters  of  a  serial 
tale. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  task  of  filling  so  many  columns  of  a 
large  literary  paper,  and  also  to  the  trouble  of  proof-reading,  selecting, 
and  other  duties  connected  with  her  office,  Mrs.  Bryan  found  time  to 
pursue,  at  intervals,  the  course  of  reading  and  study  she  had  marked 
out  for  hersel£  But  she  did  so  by  encroaching  largely  upon  the  hours 
allotted  to  rest.  Even  the  Sabbath  was  no  day  of  relaxation,  since  it 
41 
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brought  its  own  duties^  in  the  care  of  her  Bible  class,  of  her  younger 
band  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  in  an  unfailing  attendance  upon 
divine  service  in  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  she  was  a  faithful 
member. 

In  November  of  this  year,  she  was  invited  to  read  a  poem  at  the 
Commencement  of  College  Temple,  Newnan,  Georgia.  Her  poem 
was  an  eloquent  delineation  of  true  womanhood  —  its  sphere,  its  mis- 
sion, and  its  aspirations ;  and  it  was  read  in  her  own  rich,  magnetic 
voice.  After  she  had  taken  her  seat,  she  was  recalled  and  compli- 
mented with  a  diploma  from  the  president  of  the  college. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Bryan  felt  that  the  unremitting 
toil  was  telling  upon  her  health.  She  needed  rest,  and  returned  home, 
determined  to  write  less  than  she  had  been  doing.  Several  proposi- 
tions were  made  for  her  services  the  next  year.  She  accepted  the  ofler 
of  Col.  James  Gardner,  proprietor  of  the  ''  Field  and  Fireside,*'  as 
being  not  only  most  liberal  in  salary,  but  most  generous  in  its  privi* 
l^es.  He  expressly  insisted  that  she  should  rest,  should  write  at  her 
leisure,  and  write  with  care  and  correction.  How  well  she  followed 
the  latter  suggestion,  was  shown  in  her  first  contributions  to  the 
"  Field  and  Fireside,"  the  noble  essay,  "  How  should  Women  Write,** 
the  pathetic  sketch,  **  Cutting  Robbie's  Hair,"  and  the  fine  poem,  "The 
Hour  when  we  shall  Meet**  (The  sketch  and  poem  are  to  be  found  in 
Mary  Forrest's  **  Distinguished  Women  of  the  South.**)  She  contrib- 
uted novelettes,  stories,  essays,  and  poems.  About  this  time  she  de- 
cided to  return  with  her  husband  to  Louisiana,  and  we  next  find  her  in 
her  own  quiet  home,  isolated  from  literary  society,  from  the  stimulus 
of  applause  and  encouragement,  and  from  those  influences  which 
quicken  the  energies  and  sharpen  the  mental  faculties.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  she  completed  her  engagement  with  the  "Field  and  Fire- 
side,** and  entered  upon  a  new  year,  beginning  it  with  the  initial  chap- 
ters of  "Haywood  Lodge.**  This  is  a  beau-ideal  of  a  novel  —  "a 
striking  fiction.**  The  characters  are  as  distinctly  and  as  graphically 
drawn  as  any  in  "  Adam  Bede,*'  or  "  Mill  on  the  Floss.**  The  scenes 
are  sprightly  and  lifelike,  and  the  plot  one  of  intense  interest  Mrs. 
Bryan  promised  a  sequel  to  this  novel — a  second  volume,  so  to  speak — 
which  has  been  from  time  to  time  demanded  by  the  public,  but  is  not 
yet  forthcoming. 

When  she  commenced  her  second  engagement  with  the  "  Field  and 
Fireside,**  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.    Her  husband 
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enlisted  in  tbc  service  of  his  country,  and  to  Mrs.  Bryan  was  left  tbe  super- 
intendence of  the  household  and  plantation.  With  these  domesUc  duties 
she  had  little  leisure  for  writing,  yet  she  wrote  a  series  of  articles,  vig- 
orous in  style  and  caustic  in  their  satire,  denouncing  and  exposing  the 
system  of  extortion,  speculation,  and  fraud  which  was  undermining 
the  Southern  interest  These  articles  appeared  in  the  parish  paper, 
having  a  local  circulation  only. 

When  the  war  ended,  Mr.  Bryan  had  only  honorable  scars  aijd  com* 
parative  poverty.  In  order  to  contribute  her  mite  toward  rebuilding 
their  fallen  fortunes,  Jlrs.  Bryan  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  "Semi- 
weekly  Times,"  published  in  Natchitoches.  She  removed  temporarily 
to  Natchitoches  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  paper  in  person, 
and  entered  upon  the  work  with  her  accustomed  energy  and  earnest- 
ness. She  was  now  required  to  try  her  versatile  powers  in  a  direction 
in  which  they  had  never  essayed.  The  **  Times  "  was  a  political  paper, 
and  Mrs.  Bryan's  leading  articles  were  required  by  its  proprietor  to  be' 
discussions  of  the  grave  political  questions  agitating  the  public  mind. 
Tbb  was  by  no  means  a  congenial  task,  but  none  would  have  guessed 
it  from  reading  the  bold  and  vigorous  *'  leaders  "  which  appeared  twice 
a  week  in  the  columns  of  the  **  Times,"  or  the  pungent  paragraphs, 
the  witty  and  satirical  comments  upon  contemporary  opinions,  or 
upon  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  "  African  sovereignty." 

Her  work  was  attended  by  the  most  disheartening  drawbacks.  She 
wrote  under  the  disadvantages  of  ill  health,  of  sickness  in  her  family, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  much  of  her  time  to  the  care  of  three 
young  children — the  eldest  only  five  years  old.  In  spite  of  these 
a^dvcrse  circumstances,  she  furnished  to  the  "  Times,"  twice  a  week. 
Dot  only  the  required  columns  of  "editorial"  and  editorial  para* 
graphs,  but  one  or  more  essays,  and  usually  a  sketch,  a  story,  or  a 
poem. 

Mrs.  Bryan's  stay  in  NMchitoches  was  one  of  misfortune,  and  it 
was  terminated  by  an  affliction  —  the  most  bitter  she  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  endure  —  the  long,  painful  illness  and  death  of  her 
youngest  child  —  her  baby,  her  darling.  The  little  sufferer  (who  had 
been  a  bright  and  beautiful  boy)  was  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
afflicted,  and  lay  for  many  weeks  in  the  "  death  in  life  "  of  paralysis^ 
It  was  during  one  of  her  anguished  watches  by  that  bed  of  silent  suf* 
fering  that  Mrs.  Bryan  wrote  the  poem  which  she  has  called  ''IkCse- 
rere."    During  the  illness  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Bryan  exerted  henelf  to 
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continue  her  editorial  duties  —  writing  while  Uie  liUle  one  slept  in  her 
lap«  or  upon  tiie  bed,  beside  which  she  kept  her  unremitting  watch ; 
but  when  the  little  coffin  was  carried  out  from  the  room,  and  she  sat 
down  with  aching  heart  to  supply  the  remorseless  demand  for  ''copy/' 
she  found  it  impossible  to  collect  her  thoughts.  The  reaction  had 
come;  the  long  strain  upon  her  feelings  and  energies  showed  its  efiectSy 
and  all  she  wrote  was  a  brief  adieu  to  the  patrons  of  the  paper. 

She  returned  to  her  plantation  home,  but  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  "Times."  In  1868,  she  went  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  in  Florida, 
and  while  there  formed  an  engagement  with  "Scott's  Magazine,'^ 
(Atlanta.)  In  this  magazine  she  published  a  novel,  entitled  "The 
Mystery  of  Cedar  Bay,"  which  will  appear  probably  in  book-form. 
This  serial  is  original  and  tlirillingly  interesting. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Mrs.  Bryan's  powers  by 
means  of  extracts,  owing  to  the  variety  of  style.  Ease  and  grace 
characterize  her  lighter  compositions,  force  and  vigor  distinguish  her 
graver  productions. 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  frequentiy  been  called  "  the  most  gifted  female 
writer  which  the  South  has  produced."  She  is  certainly  the  most 
versatile.  It  is  in  her  power  to  make  herself  the  most  widely  known. 
To  do  this,  she  must  show  more  appreciation  of  her  own  powers — she 
must  concentrate  her  energies  upon  some  ime  work. 

ScptMDber,  ISSt. 


ANACREON. 

Ton  sea-like  slope  of  darkening  pines 

Is  surging  with  the  tempest's  power. 
And  not  one  star  of  promise  shines 

Upon  the  twilight  hour; 
With  wailing  sounds  the  blast  is  rift^ 

And  wilder  yet  the  echoes  roll 
Up  from  the  scenes  where  want  and  stiift 

Convulse  the  human  souL 
Tis  madness  rules  the  fateAil  hour; 
Let  me  forget  its  foarftil  power; 
Drop  low  the  cnrtidns  of  my  room. 
And  in  the  green  and  purple  gloom 
Lose  sight  of  angry  men  and  stormy  skies^ 
Gadng,  Anacreon,  on  thy  splendid  ^eib 
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My  grand  old  Greek  I  &r  l>ack  in  time 

Thy  glorious  birth-hour  lies; 
Thy  shade  has  heaid  the  tread  sablime 

Of  passing  eenturieib 
And  yet  the  soul  that  thrilled  thy  lyre 

Has  power  to  charm  us  stillp 
And  with  its  vivid  light  and  fire 

Our  duller  spirits  filL 
Breathe  on  me,  spirit  rare  and  fine^ 
Buoyant  with  energy  divine: 
The  light  and  joy  of  other  days 
live  in  those  blue  eyes'  dazzling  rays; 
They  lift  my  soul  from  its  confining  cage^ 
The  barriers  of  this  dull  and  sordid  age. 

I  dream  I  am  a  girl  of  Qreeoe^ 

With  pliant  shape  and  foam-white  arms. 
And  locks  that  fall  in  bright  release 

To  veil  my  bosom's  charms. 
The  skies  of  Greece  above  me  bend — 

The  £^euk  winds  are  in  my  hair; 
I  hear  gay  songs,  and  shoutings  send 

Their  music  on  the  air. 
I  see  a  bright  procession  pass — 
The  girls  throw  garlands  on  the  grass— 
Andy  crowned  with  myrtle  and  with  bay, 
I  see  thee  pass  that  flowery  way, 
While  swim  before  me  smUlhg  fields  and  skiei^ 
Dimmed  by  a  glance  of  thy  resplendent  cyea. 

Prince  of  the  Lyrel  thy  locks  are  white 

As  Blanc's  untrodden  snow; 
But,  quenchless  in  their  fire  and  lights 

Thy  blue  ^e  beams  below, 
And  well  the  myrtle  gleams  among 

Thy  bays^  like  stars  of  truth; 
The  poet's  soul  is  ever  young— 

His  Is  immortal  youth. 
He  dwells  within  thai  border-land 
Where  innocence  and  passion  stand— 
Ardent^  yet  pure^  clasped  hand  in  hand  — 
And  years  but  add  a  richer  gracc^ 
A  higher  charm  to  mind  and  .ihoe^ 
AHiile  youth  and  beauty  that  his  dreams  ecUpes^ 
Bend  to  the  magic  of  his  eyes  and  Upa. 
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Oh!  heart  of  love  and  aonl  of  fire! 

My  spirit  bows  to.  thee; 
Type  of  the  ideals  that  inspire 

My  dreams  eternally, 
I'd  be  a  slaye  to  such  as  thoUy 

And  deem  myself  a  queen,  ; 

If  sometimes  to  my  kneeling  brow  {  * 

Those  perfect  lips  might  lean.  —  . 

High  hopes  and  aims  within  my  breast  j 

Would  spring  from  their  despairing  rest^ 
And  the  wild  energies  that  sleep  ' 

Like  prisoned  genii  might  out  leap, 
And  bid  my  name  among  th'  immortal  shine, 
U/ame,  to  me^  could  mean  such  love  as  thine. 


MISERERE. 


Alone  with  night  and  silence,  and  those  strange. 
Those  bright,  unseeing,  sleepless  eyes,  whose  depth 
I  hare  searched  vainly,  weary  days  and  nights, 
For  some  sweet  gleam  of  consciousness,  some  ray 
Of  tender  recognition  to  break  forth — 
Sudden  and  starlike  —  from  the  Tacant  cloud. 
It  does  not  come;  the  sweet  soul  that  looked  forth 
From  those  deep  eyes  wanders  mysteriously 
In  some  dim  land  that  borders  upon  death. 
And  I  sit  watching,  after  many  days. 
With  the  tears  dried  upon  my  pallid  cheeks^ 
Their  fountains  dried  within  my  hopeless  hearty 
Waiting  for  death  to  make  me  desolate. 

The  roses  of  a  lovely  May  breathe  out 

Their  souls  of  fragrance  underneath  the  moon ;  . 

The  wind  comes  down  from  the  wild  grove  of  pinei^ 

Vocsl  with  wordless  mysteries;  I  see 

Its  fingers  toying  with  yon  delicate  leaves^ 

Touched  with  faint  silver  by  the  midnight  moon; 

I  see  the  dew-gleam  on  the  tender  grass. 

The  thousand  starry  sentinels  that  watch 

Upon  the  battlements  of  heaven ;  I  see 

All  these,  as  if  I  saw  not;  for  those  cjes 

Haunt  me  forever,  turn  upon  me  stiR, 

Through  the  blank  darkness  made  by  clasping  hands. 
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By  blinding  tcftrt,  mnd  clouds  of  fidling  hair, 
As  with  bowed  head  I  strire  to  shot  the  sight 
From  the  o'ertortured  sense. 

OhI  whit  to  mo 
Is  it  how  many  flowers  the  May  shall  blow 
Into  young  bloom  with  her  sweet  breath,  since  I 
3(u5t  lay  mine  low  beneath  the  cjiilly  sod. 
And  watch  the  grass  grow  green  between  my  heart 
And  the  sweet  face  I  cradled  on  my  breast? 
What  is  it  to  me  how  many  singing  larks 
The  mom  may  send  to  gild  their  soaring  wings 
With  the  nnrisen  sun?  the  voice  that  waa 
The  sweetest  under  hearen  to  me  is  still! 
I  would  not  turn  from  the  pale  lips,  whereon 
Cruel  paralysis— that  death  in  life — 
Has  laid  his  numbing  seal,  to  list  the  strains 
The  sirens  sang  across  the  classic  seaa. 

My  child,  my  child!  my  beautiful,  bright  boy  t 
In  whose  large  eyes  I  dreamed  that  genius  slept; 
For  whose  broad  brow  my  &ncy  twined  the  bays 
That  I  had  ceased  to  strive  for;  my  fair  flower. 
That  came  when  life  seemed  the  most  desolate^ 
And  shed  a  brightness  round  its  lonely  waste, 
And  weaned  the  heart  from  the  wild  love  of  death. 
And  rest,  and  deep  forgetfulness ;  thy  lip^ 
Ere  it  could  speak,  quivered  in  sympathj 
With  my  hot  tears  that  fell  upon  thy  fiiee;     - 
Thy  baby  hand  lay  softly  on  my  heart 
Like  a  charmed  flower,  and  soothed  its  wild  unrest 
AVhat  hopes  have  I  not  built  for  thee?  what  dreams 
Of  future  greatness  has  my  fimcy  reared. 
Kneeling  beside  thy  cradle,  stroking  bac^ 
Tl^e  locks  from  thy  broad  temples? 


.   ! 


V 


Well  I  knew 
That  my  own  life  had  failed;  that  the  bright  hopes 
And  untamed  aspirations  of  my  youth. 

Met  by  the  storm  of  fate,  had  drooped  their  wing^  [t 

And  fkllen  back,  cold  and  dying,  to  the  heart  ;>: 

That  was  their  nest    Alasl  I  felt  the  cord  '.| 

Of  iron  circumstance  upon  my  lift^ 
And  knew  that  woman's  sorrowful  fate  was  mine; 
That  the  wild  eneigies  that  thriUed  my  bei^g  >*> 
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Muflt  throb  themaelyes  to  silenoe;  that  with  m« 
Ambition  must  mean  only  grief;  but  thoo. 
No  robes  of  womanhood  oould  trip  thy  steps 
Upon  the  mountain-paths  of  fame,  my  child ; 
Thou  couldst  be  free  and  fearless;  thou  mightst  win 
The  goal  I  could  not  touch;  mightst  boldly  speak 
The  truths  I  dared  not  utter. 

Ay,  I  dreamed 
Thy  Toice  might  thrill  the  great  soul  of  the  world; 
And  strong  for  truth,  and  brave  for  truth,  might  lead. 
With  clarion  peal,  the  march  of  Rights  and  bid 
Hoaiy  Oppression  tremble  on  his  throne — 
And  Wrong,  and  Bigotry,  and  Hatred  quail 
Before  its  fearless  utterance;  that  should  drown 
The  hiss  of  malice^  and  the  carping  cry 
Of  Envy  and  weak  Fear. 

So  I  have  dreamed, 
When  hope  and  love  beat  time  within  my  breast^ 
And  ideal  visions  passed  with  prophedet 
In  their  deep  eyes.    Yet  more;  when  I  beheld 
The  fair  land  of  my  love  laid  low,  and  made 
A  land  of  graves  and  woful  memories — 
A  slaved  and  conquered  land,  that  scarcely  dares 
To  quiver  underneath  th'  oppressor's  heel  — 
I  did  not  weep;  for  what  avaO  were  tears, 
E'en  from  the  depths  of  a  ''divine  despair,** 
Bef(Nre  such  wrong,  such  woe,  such  wretehedness^ 
Such  desolation?    So  I  did  not  weep. 
A  woman's  tears  fit  only  to  keep  warm 
And  moist  the  sod  of  graves;  I  only  knelt^ 
With  beating  heart  and  burning  che^,  above 
The  &ir  child  of  my  hopes,  and  thought  to  breathe 
And  mould  into  his  unformed  being  my  own 
Deep  love,  and  pity,  and  devotedness^ 
And  passionate  sense  of  wrong.    In  time,  they  might 
Produce  the  fruits  I  should  not  see:  the  soul 
That  looked  forth  radiantly  from  the  clear  eyes, 
The  hand  that  la^  so  flower-like  within  mine, 
Might  aid  to  win  his  land's  deliverance, 
And  break  the  thraldom  his  f^  soul  would  scora. 

Alas!  to-night  how  vain  and  wild  they  seem  — 

Those  earthly  visions — those  proud  hopes  and  dreams^-; 
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For  thee»  mj  darliogi  lying  like  a  flower. 

The  flarnee  have  scathed  in  passing,  and  have  left 

Blighted  and  dying,  —  yain  and  wild  they  seem. 

As  kneeling  thii%  I  hold  in  mine  that  hand 

My  fimcy  clothed  with  manhood's  strength  and  graoe^ 

Now  pale  and  paralyased,  while  the  hright  mind 

That  was  my  joy  and  pride,  alasl  they  say. 

It  will  not  shine  again  in  the  sweet  iaos^ 

And  give  its  radiance  to  the  eyes  I  loved; 

That  e'en  if  life  creeps  hack,  and  the  fell  fiend 

Of  fever  quits  his  victim,  that  the  mind 

Will  never  more  leap  from  the  eyes  in  light, 

But  stay  within  its  cell,  the  hrain,  a  dim 

And  dreaming  prisoner. 

Oh  I  I  dare  not  dwell 
Upon  the  thought;  hetter  for  thee  and  me 
Were  death,  my  darling;  hetter  this  dear  head 
Were  lain  heneath  the  shadows  of  the  pines 
That  oTcrsweep  yon  City  of  the  Dead. 
And  thus  I  give  thee  up,  my  child,  my  life, 
To  the  great  Grod  who  lent  thee.   Go,  and  he 
Tended  hy  angels  in  the  land  where  pain 
Comes  not  to  rack  the  hrain;  from  angel  lips 
Of  loveliest  music,  angel  eyes  and  hrows^ 
Divinely  calm  with  love,  and  bright  with  thought^ 
Learn  the  deep  lore  of  heaven,  and  forget 
The  hrief  and  pain-fraught  life  that  only  saw 
The  roses  of  one  summer  fiule  away. 


BY  THE  SEA. 


Once  more,  once  more 
Beneath  the  golden  skies  I  loved  so  well. 
Listening  once  more  to  the  blue  billows'  swell 

Upon  the  sandy  shore-* 
The  blue,  bright  waves,  that  in  the  sunlight  shine 
Through  yistas  of  the  feathery  palm  and  |nne. 

Land  of  my  love,  once  moare 
Thy  beauty  is  around  me :  on  my  brow 
Thy  pine>trees  fling  their  shifting  shadows  now. 

And  when  the  day-beams  poor 
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AcroM  the  cload,  mj  steed's  swift  gdlop  shakes 
The  scarlet  berries  in  tbj  londy  brakes. 

And  when  the  noon  is  high, 
I  see  the  yellowing  lime  and  orange  swinging 
On  branches  where  the  wild  bird's  notes  are  ringings 

AVhile  aU  neglected  Ue 
The  purple  figs  dropped  in  the  plumy  grass. 
The  wild  grapes  hanging  where  oool  waters  pass. 

And  when  the  planets  hnm. 
The  fairest  of  the  long-haired  Naiad  daughters 
Holds  upward,  through  her  lake's  pellucid  wateii| 

The  water-lily's  urn. 
And  floats  its  broad,  green  leaf  upon  the  tide. 
To  form  an  ble,  where  fairies  might  abide. 

Yet  strange  to  me  they  seem — 
These  glories  of  my  native  tropic  clime; 
No  more  its  silver-flowing  waters  rhyme 

With  my  own  spirit's  dream. 
The  charm  has  vanished,  broken  is  the  spell; 
And  in  the  woods  and  in  the  hollow  dell 
Strange  echoes  seem  to  shape  the  word  farewelL 

I  would  rebind  the  speU 
About  my  brow ;  fling  off  the  chain  of  yean. 
Say,  what  should  check  me  T    >Vhy  should  time  and  tears 

The  ipirii  sear  or  quell  T 
Snatch  me  a  wreath  from  yonder  blooming  vine! 
Here  let  me  lie,  where  morning-glories  twine, 
And  round  me  call  my  olden  dreams  divine. 

Vain  I  vain  I  the  broken  spell 
Can  never  be  renewed ;  the  vanished  charm 
I  've  vainly  sought — in  jessamines  breathing  warm ; 

In  the  magnolia's  bell ; 
In  deep  ravines,  where  mystic  waters  pour 
Through  the  deft  earth,  and  reappear  no  more. 

But  yesternight  I  stole 
Down  to  the  sea — down  to  the  lonely  sea. 
Where  but  the  starlight  shone  mysteriously; 

And  tkert^  my  listening  soul 
Heard,  through  the  silence,  every  solemn  wave 
Speak,  in  deep,  mournful  whispers  of  a  jfitiM; 
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And  now  I  know  that  lien, 
£rvfi  A«r«^acro«  the  glory  and  the  blooa — 
There  &1U  the  shadow  of  that  little  tomb— 

The  grave  they  made  last  year. 
Hiding  beneath  the  sodden  earth  forlorn 
The  flower  of  love,  my  desolate  life  had  bonM» 

Oh  I  not  lor  me,  for  m^ 
Docs  the  pale  Naiad  hold  her  Uly-nm, 
And  not  for  me  the  starry  jessamines  bnm ; 

Only  the  dreary  sea 
Brings  me  a  mesdtage — on  each  solemn  waTO 
Bearing  the  moumfol  story  of  a  graye. 


!  THE  FATAL  BRACELET. 


It  wanted  a  half-hoar  to  midnights  The  marriage  ceremony  had  long 
been  over,  and  the  bride  had  been  gayest  among  her  guests.  There  was  a 
pause  in  the  dance  just  now.  Vane  had  gone  below — called  down  upon 
some  business  that  would  not  wait  even  for  bridal  festivities.  Flushed  and 
sparkling,  Coralyn  stood  at  a  retired  window  beside  her  partner,  resting  from 
the  exercise  of  the  dance.  The  night  was  w^rm,  and  her  companion  prof- 
fered to  go  for  a  glass  of  iced  water.  When  he  had  quitted  her  nde,  she 
leaned  from  the  window,  drinking  in  the  fresh  air,  whose  balm  cooled  the 
hot  glow  upon  her  cheeks,  and  quieted  the  feverish  unrest  of  her  heart  She 
did  not  hear  a  stealthy  step  approach  her ;  she  had  no  warning  of  the  prox- 
imity of  danger,  until  a  voice  said  in  her  ear :  ^  I  am  late  with  my  congratu- 
lations for  such  an  old  friend.** 

She  turned  instantly,  and  confronted  him  face  to  &ce.  It  was  he  I  He 
was  not  dead.  It  was  (he  dark,  handsome  frice  of  the  picture — darker  and 
more  sinister  than  ever.  Had  the  earth  opened  -at  her  feet,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  stunned,  more  stupefied — could  not  have  grown  whiter,  or 
felt  her  brain  reel  with  more  deadly  sicknesa. 

**  Do  not  fiiint  !**  he  whispered,  with  a  soomfril  smile  half  defined  on  hia 
fttUUps.    ''>Vhat  would  be  thought?'' 

The  necessity  for  self-control  brought  bade  consdousnesi  and  strength. 
She  glanced  around — she  was  not  observed* 

"*  1  thought-.  *"  she  Altered. 

**  That  I  was  dead.  Very  distressing  thought^  no  doubt,  to  you.  Happy 
to  relieve  your  mind  by  affording  you  ocular  proof  of  my  existence.  Prob- 
ably, you  thought  that  death  alone  should  have  kept  me  away  from  your 
arms.  Really,  you  must  blame  the  importunities  of  friends^  which  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  resists    They  kindly  obliged  me  to  accept  the  priTil<|se 
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of  their  lesidenoe  and  the  society  of  their  select  guests^  and  insisted  so  stren* 

uouslj  upon  my  partaking  of  their  hospitality  for  the  term  of  my  natural 

life,  tliat  it  was  only  hy  stratagem  and  the  devil's  help  that  I  at  last  got  rid 

of  the  hurden  of  their  excessive  kindness.    See ;  I  have  brought  away  a 

token  of  their  affection."    And  the  escaped  convict  unfastened  his  jewelled 

sleeve-button,  and  rolling  back  hu  sleeve  a  little  way,  showed  the  deep  scars 

of  handcufis  on  his  wrist    He  smiled  as  he  saw  her  shudder.    Then,  as  he 

quietly  buttoned  his  cuff  again,  the  partner  of  Coralyn  returned  with  the 

glass  of  water.    She  would  have  sprung  fonvard  eagerly  to  his  side,  but  a  ^ 

glance  from  the  eyes  she  feared,  restrained  her.    The  dark  stranger  stepped  ^ 

gracefully  forward. 

**  Permit  me,"  he  said,  taking  the  glass  from  the  gentleman  with  bland 
politeness,  and  placing  it  in  her  hand. 

It  would  have  fallen  from  her  cold  fingers,  but  he  held  it^  while  she  drained 
the  last  crystal  drop.  The  glass  was  returned  to  the  gentleman.  He  was 
her  husband's  dearest  friend.  He  would  have  remained  by  her  side,  had  he 
seen  or  interpreted  the  mute,  imploring  look  she  cast  upon  him.  He  did  not 
see  it  He  turned  away,  and  left  her  with  the  man,  whose  easy  fiuniliarity 
seemed  to  betoken  him  an  old  friend. 

She  cast  her  eyes  over  the  crowd  —  fearing  and  yet  blindly  wishing  to  see 
her  husband's  tall  figure,  and  meet  his  eyes  in  search  of  her.  Yet  how 
could  he  help  her?  What  would  she  dare  to  say  to  him?  If  he  knew  all, 
would  he  not  fling  her  from  him  in  horror?  Oh !  what  should  she  do?  what 
would  become  of  her?  Why  had  she  ever  deceived  him  and  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  securing  herself  within  the  safe,  sweet  shelter  of  home  and 
love?  What  right  had  she  to  home  or  love? — she — she — she  dared  not 
whisper  it  to  herselC  It  was  horrible — horrible  I  True,  she  had  been  so 
young,  so  utterly  ignorant ;  and  then  that  cruel,  terrible  Margery — and 
her  son — the  fiendish  being  who  stood  now  gloating  upon  her  beauty  and 
her  terror.  Could  it  be  she  had  ever  loved  him —  had  trembled  and  blushed 
when  he  spoke  to  her  —  had  watched  him  (the  first  young  man  she  had  ever 
seen)  with  a  fearful,  fascinated  gaxe,  and  a  feeling  of  mingled  abhorrence 
and  admiration  ? 

Why  had  he  come  here  to-night?  What  would  he  dare  to  tell  of  her  past 
life,  when  it  must  involve  an  exposure  of  himself — he,  the  escaped  fdon, 
doubtless  with  a  price  upon  his  head  ?  Did  he  read  the  rapid  thoughts  that 
rushed  through  her  brain?  He  stood  there,  watching  her  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  smile  on  his  lips.  His  eyes  drank  in  her  beauty,  an^  burned  upon  her 
with  the  blended  fire  of  love  and  hate.  The  band  bc^n  playing  a  waits  ^- 
the  dancers  gathered  npon  the  floor.  **  Let  us  waltz,"  he  said  suddenly, 
profl^ng  his  hand.  She  made  an  involuntary  gesture  of  loathing,  and  her 
lips  syllabled  a  refusaL  His  dark  brow  grew  blacker  as  he  saw  the  abhor- 
rence she  could  not  conceaL  His  eyes  flashed  luridly ;  he  bent  down  and  '  ^ 
whispered  a  word  in  her  ear.    She  grew  livid  to  the  lips;  her  eyes  ML,  her 
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bands  dropped  at  her  dda.    He  watched  her  with  hia  ahining,  aerpcnt  eyea 
and  half-formed  amile. 

"  Shall  we  walu  nowf  **  he  asked  gnylf ;  and  passing  hia  arm  anmiid  her 
waist,  they  floated  into  the  centre  of  the  room  among  the  dancera. 

The  music  waa  at  flnt  slow  and  soft.  As  they  swam  through  ita  languid 
mazes,  he  kept  his  basilisk  eyes  fixed  upon  her* 

"  You  wear  my  gifty**  he  said,  Ughtening  his  grasp  upon  her  wriat  that  waa 
circled  by  the  coiled  serpent 

•'  Youre  ?  "  she  uttered.    "  Nurse  ^fargery'a — •• 

**  No;  mine.  The  note  waa  only  a  ruse  to  make  sure  of  your  wearing  the 
bracelet    Maigeiy  ia  dead.** 

"Dead?'' 

"  Dead  —  starred  to  death  in  a  gutter,  thanks  to  the  gratitude  of  her  foe- 
ter^child."  He  hissed  out  the  words  between  hia  teeth.  Hia  lips  parted,  and 
the  white,  carnivorous  teeth  shone  beneath  the  black  moustache  like  the 
teeth  of  a  wild  beast 

**  Her  foster-child,'*  he  continued,  **  that  she  fed  when  a  pauper,  and  who^ 
when  her  heirship  waa  discoTered,  drove  her  off  to  atanre.'* 

"  Not  I,  not  I  —  it  waa  my  aunt    Ood  foigive  me,  I  had  not  courage — " 

**  Hush  speaking  of  God.  What  is  Ood  to  usf  My  mother  will  not  ibr- 
give.    She  will  torture  you  for  it  in  the  rc^ona  of  the  damned.** 

She  cowered  under  the  dark  words  and  the  threatening  brow  and  eyes. 
What  a  mockery  it  waa  to  be  whirling  round  to  the  quickening  music,  flower- 
crowned  and  festally  arrayed,  while  her  spirit  shrank  within  her  through 
terrible  shame,  and  her  brain  reeled  with  dixzy  torture. 

**  And  you  f  **  she  found  voice  to  say ;  "  why  are  you  here  to-night  ?  " 

''  To  crush  a  worm  that  has  dared  to  sting  me.  Ha  I  did  you  think  I  could 
be  deceived  and  trifled  with,  without  my  revenge?  ** 

As  he  spoke,  bending  his  lips  so  dose  to  hers  that  the  flery  breath  waa  on 
her  cheek,  he  grasped  the  serpent-bound  arm  so  tightly,  that  she  uttered  a 
faint  exclamation.  It  was  drowned  by  the  music,  that  now  rose  wilder  and 
faster,  while  the  dancers  whirled  in  rapid  cirdea  over  the  floor,  that  ahook 
with  the  beating  of  their  feet 

*'  Scream,"  he  whupered ;  **  draw  the  crowd  around  yon.  I  will  then  have 
a  fine  opportunity  of  explaining  old  matters.** 

"Have  mercy,"  she  moaned,  aa  he  whirled  her  relentlessly  around. 
"  Loose  your  grasp  upon  my  arm.  The  bracelet  b  pierdng  my  flesh.  I  am 
suflering  intensely.*' 

"  It  is  the  oobra's  tooth,**  he  answered,  with  the  malignant  smile  of  a  flend. 
"The  bracelet  b  bewitched.  My  touch  endues  it  with  life  and  venom.  Its 
head  is  lifted  no  longer ;  the  blow  b  stmdi: ;  the  fanga  ate  in  your  flesh." 

"O  QodI  I  am  ilL    I  am  in  terrible  paini  in  mercy  let  me  atop!** 

But  round  and  round  he  whiried  her— supporting  her  slender  flgoie 
almost  wholly  l»y  hb  muscular  arm. 
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*'  Spare  me !  gpare  me ! ''  she  groaned.    **  In  mercy,  in  mercy  I " 

"Did  yon  think  of  mercy  when  yon  broke  your  faith  with  mef — tanght 
yonrself  to  scorn  and  hate  me ;  drove  my  old  mother,  who  had  nursed  yon, 
from  your  presence,  and  deceived  an  honorable  man  into  taking  you  as  his 
wife  —  you,  a  wife  I  ha  I  ha!  impostor  I  I  would  have  found  my  sweetest 
revenge  by  exposing  aU  —  holding  you  up  to  his  scorn  and  the  contempt  of 
the  world  you  love  so  well ;  but  I  look  to  my  own  safety.  I  am  not  ready  to 
swing  just  yet^  or  to  go  back  to  that  devil's  hole  of  punishment.  I  have 
taken  a  safer  mode  to  secure  my  revenge." 

"O  God!  I  suffer,  I  suiferl" 

Her  head  fell  back  heavUy  against  him. 

«  Water ! "  he  cried,  "  a  lady  has  fainted." 

''She  has  fainted*!  the  bride  has  fainted !  '*  repeated  a  score  of  voices,  and 
the  throng  pressed  around  her  in  helpless  bewilderment. 

Vane  heard  the  words,  as  he  came  bounding  up  the  steps. 

He  strode  into  the  room.  The  crowd  made  way  as  he  came.  He  took 
her  into  his  arms.  He  flung  back  the  rich  hair  until  it  swept  rippling  to 
the  floor.  He  called  her  by  all  the  sweet,  endearing  names  of  love,  as  he 
applied  one  restorative  after  another.  But  there  came  no  sign  of  life.  The 
lips  were  closely  crushed  together,  and  lurid  circles  were  darkening  under 
the  eyes. 

"  A  physician ! "  he  cried  huskily.  One  stood  beside  him  now —  holding 
the  slender  wrist,  which  the  serpent  bracelet  no  longer  clasped.  He  knelt 
down  and  examined  her  attentively.  He  was  a  man  of  science  and  experi- 
ence—  long  a  sojourner  in  Eastern  lands. 

"  It  is  death,"  he  said  solemnly. 

Vane  was  speechless.  They  took  her  from  him  to  another  room,  and  he 
followed  like  a  child.  As  the  body  was  borne  past  the  physician,  he  pointed 
to  the  livid  spots  gathering  upon  the  marble  of  the  breast,  arms,  and  fore- 
head, and  said:  "If  this  were  in  the  East,  I  should  swear  that  she  died 
from  the  bite  of  the  cobra  da  CapellL" 

And  where  was  the  murderer?  —  where  was  he  with  that  fatal  bracelet, 
with  its  concealed  spring  and  its  slender,  poisoned  blade — dipped  in  the 
poison  of  the  cobra  —  the  speediest  and  deadliest? 

No  one  knew.  He  had  disappeared  in.  the  confusion  of  the  crowd. 
Only  one  suspected  him  of  being  a  murderer. 

The  next  day  the  civil  authorities  searched  the  neighborhood  for  an  es- 
caped convict — a  desperate  felon,  committed  for  life.  They  went  away 
without  finding  him ;  but  some  days  afterward,  a  party  of  hunters  in  the 
mountains  saw  the  vultures  gathered  around  something  at  the  foot  of  the 
predpiee.  They  reached  the  place  by  a  drcuitons  path,  and  found  the  body 
of  a  human  being :  the  wrists  and  ankles  were  scarred  as  if  by  heavy  irons^ 
the  clothing  was  rich,  and  in  the  pocket  of  the  ooat  was  found  a  curious 
bracelet  of  gold — in  semblance  a  cobra  serpent^  in  the  attitude  of  striking. 
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with  eyes  of  emeralds  and  hood  studded  with  rubies ;  on  touchiog  a  secret 
springy  it  was  found  that  the  cobra's  head  sprang  snddenly  forward,  and  a 
tinjr  blade  leaped  out  from  its  jaws  I 

"  Do  not  touch  iV'  s&i^  the  physician.    ''It  has  been  dipped  in  the  p<HflOB 
of  the  cobra." 


HOW  SHOULD  WOMEN  WRITE? 

The  idea  of  women  writing  books  I  There  were  no  prophets  in  the  day* 
of  King  John  to  predict  an  event  so  fiir  remoTcd  from  probabUity.  The 
women  of  the  household  sat  by  their  distafis^  or  toiled  in  the  fields,  or  busied 
themselves  in  roasting  and  brewing  for  their  guzzling  lords,  if  ever  a  poetic 
vision  or  a  half-defined  thought  floated  through  their  minds,  they  sang  it 
out  to  their  busy  wheels,  or  murmured  it  in  rude  sentences  to  lull  the  babies 
uiK>n  tlieir  bosoms^  or  silently  wove  it  into  their  lives  to  manifest  itself  in 
patient  love  and  gentleness.  And  it  was  all  as  it  should  have  been ;  there 
was  need  for  nothing  more.  Physical  labor  was  then  aU  that  was  required 
of  woman ;  and  to  **  act  well  her  part,"  meant  but  to  perform  the  domestic 
duties  which  were  given  her.  Life  was  less  complex  then  than  now  —  the 
intellectual  part  of  mao's  twofold  nature  being  but  unequally  developed, 
while  the  absence  of  labor-saving  implements  demanded  a  greater  amount 
of  manual  toil  from  men  as  well  as  from  women. 

It  is  different  now.  Modem  ingenuity  and  Frotean  appliances  of  ma- 
chinery have  lessened  the  necessity  of  actual  physical  labor;  and,  in  the 
constant  progress  of  the  human  race,  new  fields  have  been  opened,  and  new 
social  n^eds  and  requirements  are  calling  for  workers  in  other  and  higher 
departmenta. 

There  is  a  cry  now  for  intellectual  food  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  The  old  oracles  of  the  past,  the  mummied  literary  remains  of  a 
dead  age,  will  not  satisfy  a  generation  that  is  pressing  so  vigorously  forward. 
They  want  books  imbued  with  the  strong  vitality  and  energy  of  the  present, 
And  as  it  is  a  moving,  hurrying,  changing  time,  with  new  influences  and 
opinions  constantly  rising  like  stars  above  the  horizon,  men  want  books  to 
keep  pace  with  their  progress —  nay,  to  go  before  and  guide  them,  as  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  did  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  So  they  want  books 
for  every  year,  for  every  month — mirrors  to  ^  catch  the  manners  living  as 
they  rise,"  lenses  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  new  stars  that  dawn  upon 
them. 

There  is  a  call  for  workers ;  and  woman,  true  to  her  mission  as  the  hdp- 
meet  for  man,  steps  forward  to  take  her  part  in  the  intellectual  labor,  as  she 
did  when  only  manual  toil  was  required  at  her  hands.  The  pen  has  become 
the  mighty  instrument  of  reform  and  rebuke ;  the  press  is  the  teacher  and 
the  preacher  of  the  world;  and  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  duty  of 
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woman  to  aid  in  extending  thia  influence  of  letteit,  and  in  supplying  the 
intellectual  demands  of  society,  when  she  has  heen  endowed  with  the  power. 
Let  her  assure  herself  that  she  has  heen  called  to  the  task,  and  then  grasp 
her  pen  firmly,  with  the  stimulating  consciousness  that  she  b  performing  the 
work  assigned  to  her. 

Thus  is  apparent  what  has  been  gradually  admitted,  that  it  is  woman's 
duty  to  write — but  how  and  what?  This  is  yet  a  mooted  question.  Men, 
after  much  demur  and  hesitation,  have  given  women  liberty  to  writ^ ;  but 
they  cannot  yet  consent  to  allow  them  full  freedom.  They  may  flutter  out 
of  the  cage,  but  it  must  be  with  clipped  wings ;  they  may  hop  about  the 
Bmooth-shaven  lawn,  but  must,  on  no  account,  fly.  With  metaphysics 
they  have  nothing  to  do ;  it  is  too  deep  a  sea  for  their  lead  to  sound ;  nor 
must  they  grapple  with  Uiose  great  social  and  moral  problems  with  which 
every  strong  soul  is  now  wrestling.  They  must  not  go  beyond  the  surface 
of  life,  lest  they  should  stir  the  impure  sediment  that  lurks  beneath.  They 
may  whiten  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  but  must  not  soil  their  kidded 
hands  by  essaying  to  cleanse  the  inside  of  its  rottenness  and  dead 'men's 
bones. 

Nature,  indeed,  is  given  them  to  fustianize  over,  and  religion  allowed 
them  as  their  chief  capital  —  the  orthodox  religion,  that  says  its  prayers  out 
of  a  prayer-book,  and  goes  to  church  on  Sabbaths ;  but  on  no  account  the 
higher,  truer  religion,  that,  despising  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  scorning 
forms  and  conventionalisms,  seeks  to  cure,  not  to  cloak  the  plague-spots  of 
society — the  self-forgetting,  self*abnegating  religion  that  shrinks  not  from 
following  in  the  steps  of  Christ,  that  curls  not  its  lip  at  the  touch  of  poverty 
and  shame,  nor  fears  to  call  crime  by  its  right  name,  though  it  wear  a  gilded 
mask,  nor  to  cry  out  earnestly  and  bravely,  ''Away  with  it!  away  with  it  I" 
No  I  not  such  religion  as  this.  It  is  ut\ftm\nine;  women  have  no  business 
with  it  whatever,  though  they  may  ring  changes  as  often  as  they  please 
upon  the  "crowns  of  gold,"  the  "jasper  walls,"  and  "seraph  harps." 

Having  prescribed  these  bounds  to  the  female  pen,  men  are  the  first  to 
condemn  her  efibrts  as  tame  and  commonplace,  because  they  lack  earnest- 
ness and  strength* 

If  she  writes  of  birds,  of  flowers,  sunshine,  and  id  omne  genu9^  as  did  Amelia 
AVelby,  noses  are  elevated  superbly,  and  the  effusions  are  said  to  smack  of 
bread  and  butter. 

If  love,  religion,  and  domestic  obligations  are  her  theme,  as  with  Mrs. 
Hentx,  "  namby-pamby  "  is  the  word  contemptuously  applied  to  her  produc- 
tions. I(  like  Mrs.  8outhworth,  she  reproduces  Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  her  poesi* 
bility — scorning  romances,  her  nonsensical  dap-trap  b  said  to  be  "beneath 
criticism ; "  and  i(  with  Patty  Pepper,  she  gossips  harmlessly  of  fashions 
and  fashionables,  of  the  opera  and  Laura  Keene's,  of  watering-places,  lec- 
tures, and  a  railroad  trip,  she  b  "/>ifA"-ed  aside  as  silly  and  childish;  while 
those  who  seek  to  go  beyond  the  boundary-line  are  put  down  with  the  stigma 
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of  **  afroM^MUMML"  Fanny  Fen.  wlio^  UMmgh  actuated  by  no  fixed  par* 
pose,  was  yet  more  earnest  than  the  minority  of  her  sisterhood,  heard  the 
word  hUsed  In  her  ears  whenever  she  essayed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of 
social  sin  and  inconsistency,  and  had  whctever  there  was  of  noble  and  phi- 
kmthropic  impolse  in  her  nature  annihilated  by  the  epithets  of  ''bold"  and 
*'  indelicate,"  which  were  harled  at  her  like  poisoned  arrows. 

It  will  not  do.  8uch  dallying  with  surface-bubbles,  as  we  find  in  mn<^ 
of  our  periodical  literature,  might  hare  sufficed  for  another  age^  but  not  Har 
this.  We  want  a  deeper  troubling  of  the  wateis,  that  we  may  go  down  into 
the  pool  and  be  healed.  It  is  an  earnest  age  we  live  in.  Life  means  mote 
than  it  did  in  other  days ;  it  is  an  intense  reality,  crowded  thick  with  eager, 
questioning  thoughts  and  passionate  resolves;  with  burning  aspirations  and 
agonized  doubts.  There  are  active  influences  at  work,  all  tending  to  one 
grand  object — moral,  social,  and  physical  adrancement.  The  pen  is  the 
compass-needle  that  points  to  this  polsb  Shall  woman  dream  on  Tiolei 
banks,  while  this  great  work  of  reformation  is  needing  her  talents  and  her 
energies?  Shall  she  prate  prettily  of  moonlight,  music,  love,  and  flowers, 
while  the  world  of  stem,  staring,  pressing  realities  of  wrong  and  woe,  of 
shame  and  toil,  surrounds  her?  Shall  she  stifle  the  roice  in  her  soul  for 
fear  of  being  sneered  at  as  ttrang-minded^  and  shall  her  great  heart  throb 
and  heave  as  did  the  mountain  of  .£sop,  only  to  bring  forth  such  insignifi- 
cant mice — such  productions — more  paltry  in  purpose  than  in  style  and 
conception — which  she  gives  to  the  world  as  the  ofispring  of  her  l»ain  ? 

It  will  not  long  be  so.  Women  are  already  forming  higher  standards 
for  themselves,  learning  that  genius  has  no  sex,  and  that,  so  the  truth  be 
told,  it  matters  not  whether  the  pen  is  wielded  by  a  masculine  or  a  female 
hand.  The  active,  earnest,  fearlcas  spirit  of  the  age,  which  sends  the  blood 
thrilling  through  the  veins  of  women,  will  flow  out  through  their  pens,  and 
give  color  to  the  pictures  they  delineate,  to  the  principles  they  affirm,  latr 
erature  must  embody  the  prominent  feeling  of  the  age  on  which  it  is 
engrafted.  It  is  only  an  isolated,  excepted  spirit^  like  Keats's,  which  can 
close  its  eyes  to  outward  influences,  and,  amid  the  roar  of  gathering  political 
storms,  and  the  distant  thunderings  of  the  French  Revolution,  lie  down 
among  the  sweet,  wUd  English  flowers,  and  dream  out  its  dream  of  the  old 
Greek  beauty. 

How  should  a  woman  write?  I  answer,  as  men,  as  all  should  write  to 
whom  the  power  of  expression  has  been  given — JbaetZ/jr  and  wUAomI  /aor. 
Let  them  write  what  they  feel  and  think,  even  if  then  be  errors  in  the 
thought  and  the  feeling— better  that  than  the  lifelen  inanities  of  which  lit- 
erature, and  especially  periodical  literature^  funushes  so  many  deploimhle 
samples. 

Our  opinions  on  ethical  and  social  questions  change  continually,  as  the 
mind  develops,  and  the  light  of  knowledge  shines  more  broadly  throng 
the  larH)fl'  opening  in  the  labyrinth  of  inquiry  through  which  we  wander. 
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■eeldng  for  tnitii.  Thii%  eren  when  writen  are  mort  honesty  their  opinioot 
written  at  different  times^  often  appear  contradictory.  Thia  the  disGeming 
reader  will  readily  undentand.  He  will  know  that  in  ascending  the  ladder, 
upon  whose  top  the  angels  stand,  the  prospect  widens  and  changes  contin- 
ually as  newer  heights  are  won.  Emerson,  indeed,  tells  us  that  **a  foolish 
consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds.  With  consistency,  a  great  soul 
has  simply  nothing  to  do.  Speak  what  you  think  now  in  hard  words ;  and 
to-morrow,  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it 
contradict  ererything  you  said  to-day.'* 

This  is  strong — perhaps  too  unqualified ;  but  even  inconsistency  is  better 
than  the  dull,  donkey-like  obstinacy  which  refuses  to  move  from  one  posi- 
tion, though  the  wooing  spirit  of  inquiry  beckon  it  onward,  and  winged 
speculation  tempt  it  to  scale  the  douds. 

Still,  there  should  be  in  writing,  as  in  acting,  a  fixed  and  distinct  purpose 
to  which  everything  should  tend.  If  this  be  to  derate  and  refine  the  human 
race,  the  purpose  wiU  gradually  and  uoconsdously  work  out  its  own  accom- 
plishment Not,  indeed,  through  didactic  homilies  only ;  every  image  of 
beauty  or  sublimity  crystallized  in  words,  every  philosophic  truth,  and  every 
thought  that  has  a  tendency  to  expand  the  mind  or  enlarge  the  range  of 
spiritual  vision,  will  aid  in  advancing  this  purpose,  will  be  as  oU  to  the  lamp 
we  carry  to  light  the  footsteps  of  others. 

As  to  the  subjects  that  should  be  written  upon,  they  are  many  and  varied; 
there  is  no  exhausting  them  while  nature  teems  with  beauty — while  men 
live,  and  act,  and  love,  and  suffer — while  the  murmurs  of  the  great  ocean  of 
the  Infinite  come  to  us  In  times  when  the  soul  is  stUlest,  like  music  that  is 
played  too  far  off  for  us  to  catch  the  tune.  Broad  fields  of  thought  lie  before 
us,  traversed,  indeed,  by  many  feet,  but  eadi  season  brings  fresh  fruits  to 
gather  and  new  fiowers  to  crop. 

Genius,  like  lights  shines  upon  all  things — upon  the  muck-heap  as  upon 
the  gilded  cupola. 

As  to  the  wrong  and  wretchedness  which  the  novelist  lays  bare — it  will 
not  be  denied  that  sudi  really  exists  in  this  sin-beleaguered  world.  Where- 
fi>re  shrink  and  cover  our  eyes  when  these  sodal  ulcers  are  probed?  Better 
earnestly  endeavor  to  eradicate  the  evil,  than  seek  to  conceal  or  ignore  its 
existence.  Be  sure  this  will  not  prevent  it  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  heart 

Genius,  when  true  and  earnest,  will  not  be  drcumscribed.  Ko  power 
shall  say  to  it:  "Thus  far  shah  thou  go,  and  no  farther.''  Its  province  Is^ 
in  part,  to  daguerreotype  the  shifting  influences,  feelings,  and  tendendes  at 
work  in  the  age  in  which  it  exists — and  sin,  and  grie(  and  suffering,  as 
well  as  hope^  and  love^  and  joy,  and  star-eyed  aspiration,  pass  across  its 
pages  as  phautoma  across  the  diarmed  mirror  of  the  magidan.  Genius 
thrills  along  ''the  dectric  diain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound,''  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  link  of  the  sodal  ligature;  for  true  genius  is  Christ^ 
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like;  it  Konu  noihing;  calls  noUUn;  that  God  made  common  ornndean, 
because  of  iU  great  jearning  orer  mankind,  its  longing  to  lift  them  np  from 
the  sordid  thingi  of  sense  in  which  they  grovel  to  its  own  higher  and  purer 
intellectnal  or  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  noblest  woman  of  ua  all,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Browning,  whom  I  hold  to  hare  written,  in  "Aurora  Leigh,**  the 
greatest  book  of  this  century, — the  greatest,  not  from  the  wealth  of  ita 
imagery,  or  the  vigor  of  its  thoughts,  but  because  of  the  moral  grandeur  of 
iu  purpose, — Mrs.  Browning,  I  say,  has  not  shrunk  from  going  down,  with 
her  purity  encircling  her,  like  the  halo  around  the  Saviour's  head,  to  the 
abodes  of  shame  and  degradation  for  materials  to  aid  in  elucidating  the 
serious  truths  she  seeks  to  impress  for  sorrowful  examples  of  the  evils  for 
which  she  endeavors  to  find  some  remedy.  She  is  led  to  this  through  that 
love  which  is  inseparable  from  the  higher  order  of  genius*  That  noblest 
form  of  genius  which  generates  the  truest  poetry — the  poetry  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  imagination — warm  with  human  life,  but  uncolorcd  by 
voluptuous  passion — is  strongly  conn<fctcd  with  love.  Not  the  sentiment 
which  dances  through  the  world  to  the  music  of  marriage-belb ;  but  that 
divine,  self-ignoring,  universal  love  of  which  the  inspired  apostle  wrote  so 
burningly,  when,  caught  up  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  looked 
do^n  upon  the  selfish*  considerations  of  common  humanity:  the  love  (or 
charity)  "which  bearcth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,** — the  love  which,  looking  to  heaven,  stretches  its  arms  to 
enfold  the  whole  human  brotherhood. 

This  is  the  love  which,  hand  in  hand  with  genius,  is  yet  to  work  out  the 
redemption  of  society.  I  have  frith  to  believe  it;  and  sometimes,  when  the 
tide  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  is  high,  I  have  thought  that  woman,  with  the 
patience  and  the  long-suffering  of  her  love,  the  purity  of  her  intelleGt,  her 
instinctive  sympathy  and  her  soul  of  poetry,  might  be  God's  chosen  instru- 
ment in  this  work  of  gradual  reformation,  this  reconciling  of  the  harsh  con- 
trasts in  society  that  jar  so  upon  our  sense  of  harmony,  this  righting  of  the 
grievous  wrongs  and  evils  over  which  we  weep  and  pray,  this  final  uniting 
of  men  into  one  common  brotherhood  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  affection. 

It  may  be  but  a  Utopian  dream ;  but  the  frith  is  better  than  hopelessness ; 
it  is  elevating  and  cheering  to  believe  it  It  is  well  to  aspire,  though  the 
aspiration  be  unfalfiUed.  It  is  better  to  look  up  at  the  stars^  though  they 
dazzle,  than  down  at  the  vermin  beneath  our  feet 
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FANNY  R  HERRON, 

MISS  IIERRON'S  publicatioDs  have  been  few,  and  jet  we  rank  her 
among  the  *'prombing  writers  of  the  sunny  South.''  In  Febru- 
ary, 1867,  a  poem  of  four  hundred  lines  appeared  in  the  '*  Mobile  Sun- 
day Times/'  entitled  "The  Siege  of  Murany,"  which  was  Miss  Herron's 
first  contribution  to  that  journal.  ''Glenelglen/'  a  romance  of  other 
days,  and  an  excellent  tale,  her  first  attempt  in  prose,  was  written  to 
compete  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  "  Times ; "  and,  after  appearing  in 
that  journal,  was  published  in  book-form. 

Though  originally  a  resident  of  Virginia,  the  father  of  Miss  Herron, 
the  late  James  Herron,  civil  engineer,  was  for  a  number  of  years  in 
charge  of  the  public  works  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard.  Miss  Her- 
ron is  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Mount  de  Sales, 
in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  taking  first  premiums  and  gold  medaL 
Miss  Herron  resides  in  Pensacola. 
issa. 


EXTRACTS  FBOX 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MURANY. 


But  see^  on  yonder  neighboring  plains, 

Where  lingers  still  the  day, 
Each  silvered  helm,  each  burnished  shield 

Has  caught  its  latest  ray. 
And  flashes  back  in  mimic  light 

The  glory  Sol  had  givoi. 
Before  the  spangled  flag  of  night 

Had  draped  the  dome  of  heaven. 
Whence  came  yon  band  in  martial  gear? 

\Vhat  daring  chieftain  led 
Yon  royal  host  where  Muran's  guns 

Rain  vengeance  on  his  head? 
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Tis  hel  tis  he^  with  eagle  glance^ 

And  forehead  bold  and  fiiir. 
With  cheek  don-kissed  to  olive  hne^ 

And  waving,  midnight  hair; 
Tis  he^  with  martial  step  and  mien, 

AVhose  deep*toned  voice's  aoond 
Might  vie  with  Ijre  by  Orpheus  touched 

T enchant  the  groves  around; 
Tb  he^  whose  mouth  of  stern  resolve 

Can  melt  in  smiles  so  rare. 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  his  men  forget 

Their  months  of  toU  and  care, 
And  rush  to  death  in  countless  forms 

Whene'er  he  leads  the  way: 
Tis  Wesselengi — he  who  sits 

In  tent  at  close  of  day. 
Though  young  in  years,  in  deeds  of  arms 

Full  many  score  is  he, 
As  foe  hath  never  yet  beheld 

Him  dastard  turn  to  flee. 
Yet  when  yon  dark,  stupendous  pile 

Upon  his  vision  rose,  ^ 

The  evil  fortune  he  deplored 

That  peopled  it  with  foes. 
By  nature  it  was  rendered  strong, 

Impregnable  by  art; 
Tet  felt  he.  never  from  those  walls 

With  honor  he'd  depart^ 
Until  time-hallowed  Murany 

Had  owned  the  kingly  power, 
Until  his  monarch's  standard  waved 

Triumphant  o'er  each  tower. 
In  sullen  floods  these  sombre  thoughts 

Fast  o'er  his  spirit  roll, 
TiU  thus  he  vented  to  the  nighty 

The  anguish  of  his  soul: 

''Oh I  must  the  laurels  hardly  earned. 

Which  long  have  wreathed  my  brow. 
Be  tarnished  by  defeat  or  flight? 

Yield  to  a  woman  now? 
I've  led  my  hosts  o'er  mountain  snow. 

By  prestige  of  my  name; 
Was't  but  to  watch  in  darkness  set 

The  day-star  of  my  iamat 
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No  I  brighter  jet  that  sUr  shall  glow. 

And  laurels  fresh  111  reap; 
Again  shall  fortune  greet  her  son. 

Or  with  mj  dead  I '11  sleep." 

O  Wesselengiy  was  it  pride^ 

And  loyalty  alone, 
To  keep  undimmed  thy  martial  fiune^ 

And  stay  thy  monarch's  throne, 
That  made  thee  hazard  freedom  sweet— 

Nay,  tempt  a  darker  fiite  — 
By  Tenturing  unattended  thus 

Within  that  massive  gate? 
Or  had  the  charms  of  her  who  dwelt 

In  yonder  turret  old 
Been  whispered  in  thy  midnight  dreamSi 
To  make  thee  rashly  bold? 


MRa  M.  LOUISE  CROSSLEY. 

ATHENS,  Georgia,  was  the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  CroBtHey,  whose 
maiden  name  was  M.  Louise  Rogers. 
In  her  childhood,  Miss  Rogers  was  left  much  to  herself;  her  best 
teachers  were  nature  and  experience.  The  first  published  pen-work 
of  Miss  Rogers  was  written  while  she  was  in  Southwestern  Georgia,  an 
inmate  of  the  home  of  Major  Edwards.  Mrs.  Edwards,  her  aunt  on 
the  maternal  side,  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan.  There 
are  critical  times  in  almost  every  life,  when  the  slightest  circumstance 
may  serve  to  change  the  current  of  destiny;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  this  summer  visit  that  Miss  Rogers  turned  her  attention  to  author- 
ship so  soon.  For,  like  Miss  Edgeworth,  her  "great  respect  for  the 
public "  would  have  made  her  timid  about  publishing,  unless  stimu- 
lated by  the  example  of  one  her  opposite  in  this  particular;  Such  an 
one  she  found  in  her  cousin.  Although  so  young,  Mrs.  Bryan  had 
already  sounded  nearly  the  whole  gamut  of  feeling,  and  now  ahe  was 
reproducing  lier  experiences  through  the  medium  of  her  pen.  Pas* 
sionate,  impetuous,  and  bold,  she  was  rapidly  throwing  off  her  daring 
opinions  and  sentiments,  more  from  the  feverish  unrest  and  turbulent 
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fulness  of  her  mind  than  from  any  fixed  purpose  or  reverent  devotion 
to  art«  (such  as  may  have  aflemrard  come  to  be  her  motive,)  and  pab- 
Ibhing  with  the  indifference  of  one  not  troubled  with  any  overpowering 
"respect  for  the  public."  The  contagious  quality  of  the  taaodikn 
9eribendi  is  proverbiaL  The  daily  sight  of  manuscript,  the  indiflerence 
with  which  scribbled  sheets  were  despatched  to  various  editors,  had 
their  infiuence  upon  Louise  Rogers.  Her  first  article,  whose  theme 
was  '*  Beauty,**  was  published.  The  ice  broken,  Miss  Rogers  publbhed 
in  the  newspapers  frequenUy  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  **  Rena.**  She 
contributed  to  the  **  Literary  Companion,"  published  in  Newnan,  (Sa^ 
as  "Currer  Lyle.**  During  the  war  she  contributed,  under  her  own 
name,  to  the  "Southern  Illustrated  News." 

In  May,  1866,  Miss  Rogers  was  married  to  J.  T.  Crossley,  Esq.,  and 
is  resident  at  Columbus,  Florida. 

lilrs.  Crossley  is  engaged  in  collecting  and  composing  materials  for 
a  volume,  to  contain  her  best  productions  that  have  been  printed,  and 
two  novelettes  tiiat  have  never  been  published, 
ises. 


AUGUSTA  DE  MILLY. 

IN  Confederate  literature,  the  signature  of  "  Ethel  Deen  "  and  tiie 
initials  "  A.  D."  were  pleasant  sights ;  for  the  artid^lo  which  they^ 
were  attached,  whether  prose  or  verse,  was^  always  readable.       ^/^  ^ 

Augusta  De  Milly  is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  but  having  many 
Southern  connections,  and  the  greater  portion  of  her  life  having  beat 
passed  in  the  State  of  Florida,  she  claims  to  be  a  Southern  woman  by 
residence,  as  she  is  by  feeling. 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  De  Milly  contributed  to  the  literary  journals  of 
**  Dixie,"  principally  the  '*  Southern  Field  and  fireside,"  (Augusta,)  and 
**  Magnolia  Weekly,"  (Richmond,)  under  signatures  iJluded  to,  and  - 
many  of  her  articles,  written  in  a  careless  and  desultory  manner,  were 
excellent  and  much  praised.  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  her  attempt* 
in  the  writing  line  have  been  few:  as  she  expresses  it,  ^a  school-teacher 
has  littie  time  to  gossip  with  the  Muses."  The  prose  productioni  of 
Mrs.  De  Milly  are  short  sketches,  well  written  and  interesting ;  but,  at 
she  says  in  a  note  to  the  writer,  '*  Never  having  made  any  sustained 
effort,  I  can  point  to  no  effort  which  would  at  all  afford  a  foundation 
"or  a  literary  reputation." 

\ 
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Her  borne  is  in  the  'Mand  of  flowert»''  where  the  ''  fount  of  perpet- 
ual youth  **  was  said  to  be  in  ancient  dajs^  and  indeed  where  sunshine 
and  beautiful  blooms  are  perenniaL  '^  Jacksonvilley  Florida^*'  is  her 
address. 

1S6S. 


"niPLORA  PACE.~ 

Th«  aott  fraqvrai  lateripUoB  on  tb«  tomba  in  lUlj  U  tbt  abort  pttiUoa. 

The  spriogotime  died — so  would  I  gladly  die 
And  be  at  rest ;  for  life  brings  but  remoise : 

I'd  welcome  thee^  dread  Azrael,  fearlessly. 
Nor  once  bewail  my  yet  unfinished  course. 

Come,  dreamless  sleep ;  no  phosphorescent  spark 

Can  lure  me  then  to  wander  in  the  dark. 

Oerms  wither,  buds  pale  at  their  birth. 
The  chilling  winds  stab  blossoms  without  ruth. 

The  grain  must  lie  among  the  tares  of  earth, 
And  scudding  vapon  hide  the  heaven  of  truth. 

Must  I,  whose  soon  maturity  was  Tsin, 

Take  up  the  burden  of  my  life  again? 

The  summer  died-— and  fiun  would  I  too  rest 
Within  thy  pitying  arms;  quick  tempests  drown 

Me  with  their  tears  —  fierce  lightnings  scathe  my  breast^ 
And  the  rich  treasures  of  my  heart  go  down. 

Oh,  be  not  thou  inexorable^  Death  I 

Kiss  on  my  lips  thine  all-aTailing  breath: 

Gome  thou  1  the  orchid's  eyes  are  calm 
That  look  from  the  greensward — the  shade 

Of  feathery  cedars  woos  me  with  its  balm. 
And  the  eternal  stars  smile  ever  OTerheid. 

How  can  I  hush  my  heart  thai  moans  its  painT 

How  take  the  burden  of  my  life  again  t 

8eel  eren  the  autumn  Ilea  beneath  his  pall 
Heraldic    O  ye  winds  that  round  him  sweeps 

Could  ye,  like  his,  my  spirit  disenthral]. 
Then  would  I  odnily  lie — and  calmly  sleep. 
.    Dews  of  the  mocking  vine  bat  parch  my  lips;  . 

I  'd  quaff,  O  Death  1  thy  cup's  nepenthean  deepa. 


1  I    rt  T  «    Hi 
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Musi  I,  pile  kingl  so  weaiy  of  the 

For  hm^  for  weslth,  for  fruits  thst  ever  doy. — 
1,  who  had  sown  the  sfflaence  of  mj  life, 

And  built  wide  bams  for  harrestingy  of  joy, — 
Must  I,  who  garner  blight,  not  laughing  gndn. 
Take  up  the  burden  of  such  life  again? 

Between  white  hills,  within  hb  nest  of  snows 
Plucked  from  the  bosom  of  the  brooding  dood. 

Dead  winter  lies — so  peaceful  his  repos^ 
Ko  rojal  robes  could  lure  me  like  his  shroud ; 

My  blooms  like  his  are  fettered  £>r  all  time^ 

Prisoned  in  bars  of  loe,  and  frosty  and  rime. 

• 

Why  should  I  liToT    My  heart  is  stark  and  dead 
To  all  sweet  influence.    Nerer  lore-lnrd's  lays 

Wake  tuneful  carols  there — sudi  songs  haTO  fled 
To  where  are  Terdant  boughs  and  blossoming  sprays. 

Hold  out  thy  sceptre^  Death ! — if  thou  dost  Hign, 

Nor  bid  me  bear  life's  burden  yet  again. 


FLORIDA  CAPTA. 


Leaning  her  fair  head  against  the  plnes^ 

Like  some  faint  lily  resting  on  the  waves^ 
In  the  dear  waters — where  a  white  moon  shines  ^^ 

Idle  and  dreaming,  dther  hand  she  lares. 

Her  listless  cheek  the  green  palmetto  fans ; 

The  blue-eyed  Tine  her  sighing  lips  has  kissed ; 
The  pitying  rivers^  from  their  reedy  bands 

Loosening  their  tresses^  fold  her  in  the  sust 

And  OTer  her  the  sobbing  roses  bend. 

Dropping  their  fragrant  tears  upon  her  fkoe;  ,  .  ^ 

For  her  wan  temples^  with  a  trembling  hand, 

The  jasmine  breaks  her  alabaster  Tsse. 

In  vain,  from  erexy  sprouting  screen  aroimdy 

A  sweet-Toiced  bird  her  plaintiTO  lore-song  sings ; 
With  the  soft  moonlight  linked  and  interwonw^ 
Rippling  the  air  in  bright  harmonic  rings. 
44 
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A  tendo'  memory  baonto  her  where  ahe  lies— 
The  heanteoas  Florida  I — the  queen  nncrowned  1 

And  dims  the  light  in  her  sweety  monmftil  eyei^ 
That  lee  not  ware^  nor  moon,  nor  aught  around. 

She  feels  again  upon  her  bosom  bare 
The  milky  teeth  of  the  young  laughing  com; 

Her  fingen  stray  among  Uie  tangled  hair. 
Silken  and  whiter  of  one  yet  later  bom. 

No  morel  no  more  on  any  summer  night 
They  11  draw  their  nurture  from  her  ercsdre  breast; 

Ko  more  the  breathings  of  their  soft  delight    , 
ShaQ  lull  their  mother  into  blissM 


AboTe  her,  O  ye  fauns  I  bend  branch  and  bough ; 

Shield  her  fkir  form  'gainst  the  chill,  blighting  dew ; 
Pity  her  dolor,  and  on  her  pale  brow 

Bind  your  gray  pearls  of  beaded  mistletoe. 

For  from  the  dusk  in  her  sweety  moumfol  eyes. 
That  see  not  moon,  nor  ware^  nor  aught  around. 

Nerer  again  shall  full-orbed  hope  arise 
To  shine  on  her — on  Florida  uncrowned. 
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TENNESSEE. 


MRS.  K  VIRGINIA  FRENCH. 

RS.  FRENCH'S  birth  and  education  are  the  best  tbe  country 
affords.  Fo^a  fuueifur,  and  Mrs.  Frencb^  aside  from  being 
a  ''  bom  "  poet,  is  a  "  bom  "  lady.  She  kno^ra  it  as  welL 
Her  family,  early  incidents  of  her  life,  and  romantic  mar- 
riage are  piquantly  spoken  of  in  "Mary  Forrest's"  elegant  work, 
"  Women  of  the  South."  Bora  on  the  fiur  shores  of  Virginia,  educated 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  married  in  Tennessee,  her  life  has  been  like  her- 
self, varied  and  cosmopolitan.  She  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  daughter 
of  the  Old  Dominion ;  a  fair  representative  of  its  gay  grace^  its  cordial 
hospitality,  its  love  of  luxury,  and  its  indomitable  pride. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mrs.  French  is  highly  prepossessing, 
and  her  manner  so  gifted  with  repose  as  to  be  unusually  tranquillizing 
in  its  social  influence.  Yet  there  are  seasons  when  the  blue  eyes  flash, 
and  the  lips  are  wreathed  in  smiles  so  vivid  and  genial,  that  one  can 
scarcely  understand  how  the  quiet  lady,  a  moment  before  sitting  so 
restfully,  and  listening  so  patiently,  <san  be  the  same  as  she,  so  sud« 
denly  stirred  to  interest  and  emotion. 

That  rarest  of  all  American  gifts — wit — has  been  conferred  upon 
her,  in  conjunction  with  poetic  genius  of  no  common  order;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  hear  her  low,  rich  laugh  rippling  out  in  ready  recognition 
of  some  point  of  humor,  obtuse  to  most  listeners,  and  to  find  her  arrow 
of  repartee  always  on  the  string,  though  its  point  is  never  envenomed 
by  the  poison  of  bittemess. 

Mrs.  French  possesses  a  noble  nature;  full  of  generous  emotions  and 
fine  impulses;  turning  away  from  all  wrong;  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  wickedness  of  wrong ;  but  because  wrong  implies  some- 
thing low  and  mean ;  and  to  do  wrong,  therefore,  would  be  too  deep  a 
condescension; — large-hearted  and  liberal-minded;  taking  broad  views 
of  life  and  humanity;  possessed  of  a  ditholio  charity  which  ^cirdes 
&U  tiie  human  race,"  and  a  nature  with  but  one  **  prejudice,"  i  «.,  a 
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healthy  and  well-developed  hatred  of  all  Puritanism — Puritanismf  as 
she  understands  it,  yis^  the  embodiment  of.  hypocrisy  and  cant; — 
radically  independent  in  all  things;  d<»ng  each  day  '*  whatever  duty 
lies  next  to  her,"  leaving  the  results  with  God. 

''In  1848,''  says  'Mary  Forrest*'*  "  Viiginia  Smidi  and  her  sister 
returned  from  school  to  thdr  frther's  house.  But  a  new  spirit  was 
rife  in  the  old  home;  its  lares  and  penates  had  been  displaced,' and 
the  two  sisters,  ever  united  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  sympathy,  deter> 
mined  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  shape  their  own  destinies. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  they  were  established  in  Memphis,  Ten* 
nessee,  as  teachers. 

''Strangers  in  a  strange  city,  ihqf  put  themselves  bravely  to  their 
self-appointed  work,  and  by  their  energeUc  perseverance,  no  less  than 
thar  personal  and  intellectual  charms,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  alL 

"  Having  achieved  a  social  and  tutorial  position,  the  elder  sister 
began  to  turn  her  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  occasional 
articles  to  the  journals  and  magaanes  of  that  r^on  under  the  name 
of '  L'Inconnue.* 

"  In  1852,  she  became  associated  with  some  gentlemen  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  publication  of  the  'Southern  Ladies'  Book.' 

"  On  the  12th  of  January,  1853,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John  H. 
French,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessea." 

Mrs.  French  has  published  one  volume — a  collection  of  her  poems, 
under  the  title  of  "Wind  AVhispeis" — in  1856;  and  a  tragedy,  in 
five  acts,  under  the  title  of  "  Iztalilxo,  the  Lady  of  Tula."  She  has 
written  enough  for  half  a  dozen  volumes,  or  more.  She  takes  all 
criticism  in  the  proper  spirit,  having  no  fear  of  the  "  small  snarlers," 
but  little  reverence  for  the  great  ones,  and  no  ambition  to  become  a 
"serf  of  the  booksellers.'' 

But  few  ladies  whom  "  we  read  about "  have  any  deficiencies.  Mrs. 
French  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  A  serious  defect  in 
her  organization  is  want  of  application.  Had  she  never  married,  but 
devoted  herself  to  literature  and  art»  she  would  assuredly  have  been  emi- 
nently successfuL  But  her  life  is  too  full  of  other  attractions — home, 
and  home  happiness.  She  entirely  repudiates  the  name  of  "/tttAti- 
teur;"  loves  books,  but  cares  no  more  for  being  put  into  them  than 
the  huk  cares  for  sedng  his  morning  hymn  written  out  on  a  musical 
score.    A  great  deficiency  this  want  of  ambition;  this  lack  of  interest 
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In  ber  own  reputation.  She  bas  no  consideration  for  any  work  that  is 
done.  An  article  completed^  the  exdtement  of  writing  it  oyer,  is 
thought  of  no  more.  Literatare^  which  with  ber  should  oocupj  the 
front  rank,  does  not  even  take  a  secondary  place  in  her  life  and  esti* 
mation ;  it  b  merely  a  kind  of  little  by-play  while  the  real  drama  of 
life  goes  on.  She  scatters  here  and  there  the  effervescence  of  an  afBn- 
ent  intellect,  the  deeps  of  which  are  still  dear,  calm,  and  undrawn 
upon.  What  the  public  sees  of  her  writings  as  yet  are  merely  ''gold- 
blossoms/'  sparkling  quarti,  which  indicate  the  precious  ore  that  lies 
below;  the  mine  itself  is  unworked,  almost  untouched.  Emphatically 
a  child  of  the  sun,  her  fiincies,  bright  and  beautiful  as  foam-beUs  on 
the  deep,  never  suggest  to  you  the  thought  of  effort  or  exhaustion,  any 
more  than  the  sigh  of  an  .£olian  lyre  when  ''the  breeze  is  spent,  inti- 
mates that  the  mighty  billows  of  the  air  shall  surge  no  more.**  Her 
weakness,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  lies  not  in  any  lack  of  power;  but 
in  a  lamentable  want  of  exertion.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  nerve  to 
grasp  a  subject,  or  of  power  to  discuss,  or  of  keen  acumen  to  analyze 
it;  but  there  is  indifference;  and  I  think  it  reprehensible  to  give  us 
merely  the  spicy  fragrance  flung  off  from  the  cinnamon-tree  of  genius^ 
while  the  principle  of  sweetness  in  concentrated  strength  still  lies 
lydden  in  the  heart  Yet  if  you  should  undertake  to  impress  upon 
her  the  wrong  she  does  herself  by  trifling  away  gifts  so  precious,  she 
would  probably  laugh  archly  in  your  face,  and  say,  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  nature  rather  Sybaritic  in  its  composition,  ''It 4b  pleasanter 
to  enjoy  than  to  labor,  more  especially  when  both  amount  to  the  same 
thing  at  last** 

As  a  litUrateurf  If  (to  borrow  the  dmile  of  a  famous  critic)  the 
gifts  of  others  resemble  wealth,  hers  "  is  an  alchemy.  If  others,  so  to 
speak,  go  out  into  the  mind^s  Australia,  and  collect  its  ores,  lying 
thick  as  morning  dews,  she  remains  at  home,  transmitting  all  she 
touches  into  gold.**  Her  language,  in  its  elegance  and  rhythmic  flow, 
is  clear  and  lucid  as  the  pleasant  rush  of  a  summer  stream ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  her  absolute  command  of  comprehensible  words  is  such 
that  many  might,  with  advantage,  employ  her  to  translate  their 
Pedantese  into  plain  English.  I  have  seriously  objected  to  ber  want 
of  study ;  yet  I  must  confess  that  what  she  writes,  most  of  us  can  com- 
prehend. We  are  not  compelled  to  at  down  over  any  poem  of  hem, 
gazing  with  portentous  visage  and  a  critic's  eye  at  its  obscurity;  whis- 
I>ering  at  last  under  our  breath :  "There  are  sunbeams  in  this  cncum- 
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ber,  if  we  could  but  extract  tbem.''  Bat  sbe  does  not  put  her  sun- 
beams into  the  cucumber  form.  No;  by  all  means  let  us  take  our 
cucumbers  and  our  sunshine  separately* 

'*  Lady  Tranquilla's  "  chief  characteristic  in  literature  is  a  wonder- 
ful yersatility,  to  which  scarce  any  vdn  of  writing  comes  amiss,  as  is 
5hown  by  poems,  tales,  sketches,  letters,  etc,  written  not  only  at.  her 
desk  "en  tprandc  ienue/*  but  scribbled  in  pencil  under  some  wida- 
apreading  tree,  by  garden-bound  or  riverside;  in  short,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  as  the  spirit  moves  her.    This  versatility  is  acknowledged 
b J  our  people  in  the  calls  they  make  upon  her  powers.    It  fits  her 
also  to  supply  that  large  and  constant  drain  made  upon  her  time  and 
talents,  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing.    You  might  be  in  her 
house  for  months,  and  never  know  she  wrote  a  line,  for  aught  you 
beard  or  saw ;  yet  she  seems  to  be  a  species  of  perennial  fountain, 
from  which  hundreds  of  people  who  never  saw  her  draw  supplies  of 
strength  and  comfort ;  never  dreaming,  doubtless,  of  the  drain  they 
make  upon  this  "  sweet  water  spring,"  which  gives  out  its  supplies 
freshly  and  freely ;  which  asks  no  return,  and  thinks  of  no  replenish- 
ing, save  what  it  draws  from  heaven.    A  lady,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
-wants  a  ilay-day  speech  for  some  young  fiivorite;  an  agricultural  edi- 
tor wants  an  essay  on  a  c^ven  topic ;  a  political  friend  wants  a  letter 
written  which  shall  "  bring  out  all  the  points ; "  a  stranger  widow 
wants  five  dollars;  a  young  lady  wants  a  situation  as  teacher;  a  novel- 
ist wants  a  book  noticed;  and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinUum;  yet  all  these 
applications  are  answered  with  a  tranquillity  equal  to  the  fountain's, 
and  a  patience  enduring  as  Job's.    I  have  expected  ere  this  to  see  her 
grow  rather  bla$i;  and  she  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
make  her  so.    I  have  expected  to  see  her  grow  weary  of  its 

"  Dttft  ui4  d«aij, 
WtkTj  of  tbrowing  b«jr  soal-WMhh  awaj, 
Wmij  of  fowing  for  oAon  to  na^;* 

but  that  time  seems  as  yet  to  linger  by  the  way.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  ''Lady  Tranquilla'*  is  accused  of  bdng  a 
great  favorite  with  contemporary  littdraiwn.  Bhe  has  probably  been 
more  he-rhymed  and  be-sonneted  than  any  other  poetess.  Her  popu- 
larity arises  from  the  fact  that  she  daims  no  especial  literary  honors, 
and  thus  arouses  no  jealousies.  Then,  too,  she  u  ever  ready  to  extend 
&vor8,  but  asks  none  in  return.  She  receives  innumerable  confidences^ 
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but  never  confidet.  N.  P.  Willb  says  that  **  to  listen  to  tbe  ooofi- 
denoes  of  othen,  without  ever  thinking  it  worth  while  to  burden  them 
with  yours,  is  a  very  good  basis  for  a  friendship.  Nothing  bores  peo- 
ple mora  than  to  return  their  secrets  with  your  own." 

Yes,  versatility  is  the  *'  Lady  Tranquilla*s ''forte.  It  makes  her  a 
general  favorite.  It  renders  her  par  exeeUenee  the  journalist  It 
causes  her  critics  to  take  each  a  different  view.  As  for  instance,  Mrs. 
C  A.  Warfield  r^;ards  poetry  as  Mrs.  French's  strong  point,  and  says 
of  that  stinging  tribute,  ^  Shermanized :  **  **  Never  sprang  cooler  and 
keener  sarcasm  from  more  tranquil  lips.  It  is  the  flash  of  the  yata* 
ghan  from  a  velvet  sheath — the  cold,  clear  gleam  of  the  sword  from 
a  silver  scabbard*** 

Mrs.  Julia  Pleasants  Creswell  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  insists 
that  ''Mrs.  French  writes  the  best  prose,  with  the  strongest  sense  in  it, 
of  any  Southern  writer." 

That  enchanting  poetess,  Amelia  Welby,  for  years  previous  to  her 
death,  ceased  to  write.  It  is  aflBirmed  that  she  gave  as  a  reason,  that 
she  had  lost  the  power,  the  "  faculty  divine.**  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  as  her  mind  matured  and  expanded,  she  felt  that  she  had  not  the 
power  to  express  what  she  had  keen  ability  to  fed,  and  I  have  imag- 
ined that  Mrs.  French  too  has  grown  away  from  the  past  A  revolu- 
tion has  changed  us  as  a  people,  and  she  feels  that  our  present  needs 
can  scarce  be  **  bodied  forth  in  song."  She  feels  also  that  she  has 
power  to  write  for  a  purpoBc^  and  the  &ct  that  those  seem  to  succeed' 
best  who  write  for  no  purpose^  keeps  her  comparatively  sOent  Her 
broad  views  and  catholicity  of  character  fit  her  to  grapple  strongly 
with  many  moral  and  social  evils.  This  breadth  and  cosmopolitanism 
fits  her  for  *' shooting  her  soul"  into  a  score  of  contradictory  charac- 
ters at  once,  and  a  novel  from  her  pen  would  be  unique. 

During  the  late  war,  by  which  she  in  common  with  all  of  her  South- 
em  risters  was  a  sufferer  and  a  loser,  she  wrote  many  poems  and  pieces 
of  choice  prose  on  the  subjects  of  common  interest — distinguished 
from  most  of  contemporaneous  writing  by  their  tone  of  graceful  and 
scornful  satire,  and  entire  freedom  from  harshness  and  vituperation. 

ilrs.  French  has  in  MS.  a  valuable  addition  to  Southern  literatnrs^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  novel  written  during  and  about  the  war. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  happy  in  her  domestic  relaUons,  as 
well  as  comparatively  prosperous  —  for  she  retains  her  delightfiil 
"Forest  Home **  and  landed  possessions,  it  is  sincerely  hoped'that  she 
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may  put  forth  her  wing  once  more,  and  cleave  new  heights  of  unex- 
plored atmosphere.* 

We  confidently  believe  that  Mrs.  French  ia  capable,  in  her  maturity 
of  mind,  of  higher  successes  than  she  has  yet  achieved ;  and  that  her 
imagination,  like  Burke's,  grows  and  strengthens  with  her  years. 

This  gradual  culmination  of  powers  belongs  only  to  strong  natures, 
which  grow  like  the  oak-tree,  slowly  and  surely,  and  remain  vigorous 
and  green  when  their  frailer  companions  of  the  forest  lie  in  ruins. 

ISM. 


"MAMMY.'* 

A  Homt  FSetmr*  ^  I860. 


Where  the  broad  mulberry  branches  hang  a  canopy  of  leaves, 
Like  an  avalanche  of  verdure,  drooping  o'er  the  kitchen  eaves; 
And  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow  dainty  arabesques  have  made 
On  the  quaint,  old  oak  settle,  standing  in  the  pleasant  shade; 
Sits  good  '*  Mammy,"  with  the  child'un,"  while  the  summer  afternoon 
Wears  the  dewy  veil  of  April  o'er  the  brilliancy  of  Junsi 

Smooth  and  snowy  is  the  kerchief,  lying  folded  with  an  air 

Of  matron  dignity  above  her  silver-sprinkled  hair ; 

Blue  and  white  the  beaded  necklace,  used  " of  Sundays"  to  bedeck 

(A  dearly  cherished  amulet)  her  plump  and  dusky  neck; 

Dark  her  neatly-ironed  apron,  of  a  broad  and  ample  size. 

Spreading  o'er  the  dress  of  ^  homsspun,"  with  its  many-colored  dyes. 

True,  her  lips  are  all  untutored ;  yet  how  genially  they  smile. 
And  how  eloquent  their  fervor,  praying,  "  Jesus  bless  de  chile !  ** 
True,  her  voice  is  hoarse  and  broken ;  but  how  tender  its  replies  I 
True,  her  hands  are  brown  and  withered ;  yet  how  loving  are  her  eyes  I 
She  has  thoughts  both  high  and  holy,  though  her  brow  is  dark  and  low. 
And  her  face  is  dusk  and  wrinkled,  but  her  soul  as  white  as  snow. 

An  "aristocrat"  is  "  Mammy,"  in  her  dignity  sedate; 

"  Hanght  as  Lucifer"  to  "  white  trash,"  whom  she  cannot  tolerate ; 

Patronizing,  too,  to  "Master,"  for  she  "nussed  'im  when  a  boy;" 

Familiar,  yet  respectful  to  the  "Mi8tis;"butthe  joy 

Of  her  bosom  is  "  de  child'nn,"  and  delightedly  she  11  boast 

Of  the  "bom  blood"  of  her  darlings — "good  as  kings  and  queens  a'most" 

•  CUxtOB,  lUmtea  k  Saffelflnger,  PhiUdelpUa,  bar*  rNentiy  pobliibed  (1871)  ''My 
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There  the  »iU  beneath  the  shadow,  crooning  o'er  some  olden  hymn. 
Watching  earnestly  and  willingly,  although  her  eyes  are  dim; 
Laughini^in  her  heart  sincerely,  yet  with  countenance  demure. 
Holding  out  before  **  her  babies"  every  tempting  little  lure — 
Noting  all  their  merry  froliot  with  a  quiet,  lonng  gaze, 
Telling  o*er  at  night  to  "  Miistis  "  all  their  **  cunnin'  little  ways." 

Now  and  then  her  glance  will  wander  o*er  the  pastures  fiir  away, 
Where  the  tas^Ued  corn-fields  waving,  to  the  breezes  rock  and  sway. 
To  the  river's  gleaming  silver,  and  the  hazy  distance  where 
Giant  mountain-peaks  are  peering  through  an  azure  veil  of  air; 
But  the  thrill  of  baby  voices — baby  laughter,  low  and  sweet, 
Recall  her  in  a  moment  to  the  treasures  at  her  feet^ 

So  "  nL<cally,"  so  rollicking,  our  bold  and  sturdy  boy. 

In  all  his  tricksy  waywardness,  is  still  her  boast  and  joy ; 

2^he  *\\  chase  him  through  the  shrubberies  —  hu  mischief  mood  to  cure; 

"  Hi !  whar  dat  little  rascal  now?  —  de  Vara  will  git  'im  shnie I  ** 

Mlien  caught,  she  'U  stoutly  swing  him  to  her  shoulder,  and  in  pride 

Go  marching  round  the  pathways  — "jus'  to  see  how  gran'  he  ride." 

And  the  "  Birdie"  of  our  bosoms — ah  I  how  soft  and  tenderly 
Bows  good  "  Mammy's  "  mother-spirit  to  her  baby  witchery  I 
(^//  to  her  is  dear  devotion  whom  the  angels  bend  to  bless, 
All  our  thoughts  of  her  ace  blended  with  a  holy  tenderness ;) 
Coaxing  now,  and  now  caressing  —  saying,  with  a  smile  and  kiss, 
**  Jus'  for  Mammy  ~  dat 's  a  lady — will  it  now  T  "  do  that  or  this. 

On  the  sweet,  white-tufted  clover,  worn  and  weary  with  their  play, 
Toying  with  the  creamy  blossoms,  now  my  little  children  lay; 
Harnessed  up  with  crimson  ribbons,  wooden  horses,  side  by  side, 
" Make  believe "  to  eat  their  '*  fodder" — (blossoms  to  their  noses  tied.) 
Near  them  stands  the  willow  wagon  —in  it  "  Bixilie's "  mammoth  doU, 
And  our  futhful  *'  Brave"  beside  them,  noble  guardian  over  alL 

Above  them  float  the  butterflies,  around  them  hum  the  beei^ 

And  birdlings  warble,  darting  in  and  out  among  the  trees; 

The  kitten  sleeps  at  '^Mammy's"  side,  and  two  grown  rabbits  pass, 

Hopping  dose  along  the  paling,  stealing  through  the  waving  graas; 

Gladsome  tears  blue  eyes  are  filling,  and  a  watching  mother  pray% 

"  God  bless  '  Mammy '  and  my  children  in  these  happy,  halcyon  dayi," 

46 
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THE  BROKEN  SENTENCE. 

A  Trihuf  to  tk9  laf  LUulenant  Btmdim. 

"A  ibip  went  oni  upon  th«  a«% 

A  nobl«  bark,  with  »  gtUant  erew  "— • 

And  in  herself  a  richlj-freiglited  argosy  of  life  and  lore — the  ill-fated 
''Central  America."  That  dark  and  terrible  picture  of  her  going  down 
amid  surging,  midnight  seas,  which  has  been  painted  by  inexorable  fate,  and 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  time's  proud  temple,  ia  one  upon  which  our  whole 
country  has  looked  with  ''bated  breath  "  and  tear-dimmed  eyes.  Then,  afar 
over  the  ocean  waves,  "sailed  the  corsair,  death,"  and,  gathered  in  that 
dread  night-picture,  there  is  the  armada  of  the  storm-king — the  wrathful 
sky  above,  and  the  black  goal  of  doom  "  a  hundred  fathoms  down."  But, 
notwithstanding  all  their  terrific  grandeur,  how  small,  comparatively,  is  the 
meed  of  attention  given  to  those  dread  details  I  Columbia's  eagle  eye  ia 
upon  her  noble  son ;  the  brave  commander,  the  gallant  seaman,  the  humble 
Christian,  the  immortal  Hebndon.  It  is  as  though  that  great  picture  con- 
tained but  one  solitary  human  figure — one  single  object  of  interest  whereon 
the  soul  may  centre  her  intensest  gaze.  We  see  him,  as,  with  that  heroic  de- 
Totion  to  woman,  which  was  one  of  his  first  characteristics,  he  provides  for 
their  safety,  until  every  woman  and  child  haa  left  his  shattered  vessel ;  we 
see  him  don  his  uniform,  the  garb  in  which  he  so  long  had  served  his  coun- 
try, and  take  his  last  stand  at  the  wheel-house ;  we  see  him  uncover  to  the 
king  of  terrors,  as  the  doomed  ship  fetches  her  last  lurch;  with  tearful, 
straining  gaze,  we  see  him  signal  an  approaching  boat^  and  order  her  to 
keep  off  and  be  Mved,  while  he  himself  went  down ;  to  the  last,  mindful  of 
others  and  forgetful  of  self — the  soul  of  a  warrior,  and  the  heart  of  a  wo- 
manl 

Beautiful,  heroic,  and  self-sacrificing  are  such  scenes;  but  there  is,  in  this 
connection,  another  still  more  beautiful  and  sublime;  it  is  thus  related  by 
his  kinsman.  Lieutenant  Maury : 

^  At  one  of  th«  last  boats  was  abont  to  learo  tho  sbip,  ber  eommaoder  garo  bis  watch 
to  a  passenger,  wiib  the  request  that  it  might  he  delirered  to  his  wife.  He  wished  to 
charge  him  with  a  message  to  her  also,  hut  his  ntteranee  was  choked.  '  Tell  her — '  ho 
•aid:  nnable  to  proceed,  he  bent  down  his  head,  and  horied  his  face  la  his  hands  for  a 
moment,  as  if  ia  prayer,  for  he  was  a  derout  man,  and  a  troe  Christian.  In  that  mo- 
ment, brief  as  it  was,  he  endured  the  greatest  agony.  Bnt  it  was  over  now.  His  crowd- 
Sng  thoaghts  no  doabt  had  been  of  friends  and  home;  its  desolation;  a  beloTed  wife 
and  lorely  daaghter,  dependent  alone  for  support  upon  him.  God  and  his  country 
would  care  for  them  now.  Honor  and  duty  required  him  to  stick  to  his  ship,  and  ha 
saw  that  sho  must  go  dewa.*^ 
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"  T^  her — "  lie  begmn,  Imt  the  thousand  waves  of  an  OTerilowiiig  heart 
came  rushing  over  him, like  ''high,  fierce  tides  trampling  in  upon  low,  lee 
•bores,''  and  the  last  cry  of  his  great  soul  was  drowned  amid  the  tomnlt 
Then  and  there  he  had ''tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death,**  and  it  was  past 
As  we  look  upon  him  now,  we  pause  in  actual  awe  before  the  picture  imaged 
in  the  mind.  ''Tell  her — "  said  he,  but  human  language  had  no  words  to 
body  forth  the  love,  the  aspiration,  the  angui  ih  of  that  noble  soul  in  this^ 
its  hour  of  terrible  triaL  And  so  the  strong  itan  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  bent  like  a  reed  before  the  tempest,  feeling  only  how,  in  sudi  aa 
hour,  heart-throbs  scorn  the  mockery  of  words.  Undaunted  by  the  dread 
danger — undismayed  when  all  hearts  were  fiuling — gazing  unblenching  in 
the  Tery  face  of  destruction — ready  to  take  death  by  the  hand  and  disarm 
him  of  his  terrors,  he  bowed  down  unmanned,  and  overwhelmed  by  one 
simple,  loving  memoiy  of  Aer.  And  now  what  remains  to  be  said  T  What 
eoM  be  said,  which  in  pathos  and  in  power  would  not  fidl  far,  hx  below  the 
single  and  simple  reality  of  that  broken  and /omwr  vnJuUahed  sentence — 
TeffAer— "T 

"Tell  her** — wJkU/  Ah  I  in  vain  we  speculate.  In  vain  we  strive 
through  blinding  tears  to  read  his  hearty  and  say  for  him  what  he  oould  not 
say  for  himsel£  And  it  is  best  as  it  is.  Let  us  leave  it  so,  nor  dare  to  dese- 
crate with  our  poor  surmises  the  broken  column  which  the  master  artist  was 
unable  to  complete.  But^  do  we  say  forever  unfiniihedf  WiU  he  never  tell 
hert 

Far  away  in  some  sun-bright  "  Isle  of  Balm,"  more  beautiful  and  more 
radiant  than  the  Amazonian  forests  through  which  he  once  wandered,  will 
not  the  language  of  the  immortal  give  him  power  to  utter  all  that  which  the 
mortal  had  essayed  in  vain?  Or  in  that  better  land  will  there  be  a  "ftilneM 
of  joy  "  so  soul-absorbing,  so  complete  and  perfect^  that  no  remembrance  of 
a  troubled  past^  no  memory  of  an  unfinished  mission,  no  shadow  of  our 
imperfect  life  shall  ever  dare  intrude?    Who  of  usxan  tellT 

Said  his  wife,  upon  the  first  tidings  of  the  shipwreck:  "I  know  he  has 
perished.  He  will  stand  by  his  ship  to  the  last,  and  save  others  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  himself  I "  A  noble  trust — and  right  nobly  redeemed  I  She  knew 
he  could  not  be  among  the  rescued,  and  still  be  "  himself  And  what  must 
be  her  feelings  now,  as  she  gazes  upon  that  parting  memento,  as  she  thinks 
of  the  last  time  he  held  it  in  his  hand — the  wild,  terrific  scene  around  him, 
and  those  two  solitary  syllables  which  constitute  his  dying  words  I  To  her, 
now  it  is  as  silent  as  the  loved  lips  of  him  who  sent  it  from  that  scene  of 
death;  and  justly  so — for  why  should  it  mark  time  to  her  whose  eteml^ 
began  with  his,  who  was  the  life  of  her  life,  and  soul  of  her  soulT 

We  leave  her  with  her  treasures — a  broken  sentence  and  a  silent  keep- 
sake— the  first  sounding  ever  in  her  heart  like  the  murmur  of  an  obeaa- 
shell  cast  forth  upon  a  lonely  shore,  while  the  slender  hands  of  the  last| 
having  ceased  to  chronicle  the  flight  of  time,  are  ever  p<^ting  her  awi^ 
Into  the  opening  ages  of  eternity. 
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Aod  baTe  we  yet  no  word  to  say  for  himf    The  "beart  growi  full  to 

^ping**  as  we  linger  above  bis  bonored  memory — bot  a  nation's  acclaim 

(  his  proudest  enlogium,  and  woman's  tears  his  most  fitting  epitaph.    As 

TelfK^n  fell,  be  exclaimed:  ''Thank  God  I  I  hare  done  my  duty!'*    Aa 

Tebster  passed  the  dread  portal  which  opens  into  the  valley  of  shadows,  be 

inrmured :  ^  I  still  live  I "    As  Napoleon  gathered  up  life's  failing  forces  to 

•ttle  with  the  last  enemy,  be  shouted  feebly:  "  THe  iTarmie/"    But  what 

aid  the  heroic  Hemdon  of  At  jn«f{^/   Nothing.    lie  neither  encourages  him- 

elf  with  the  knowledge  of  duties  well  performed  —  no,  he  leaves  his  deeds 

o  speak  for  him ;  nor  solaces  himself  with  the  idea  that  be  will  hereafter 

ive  in  the  hearts  of  bii  countrymen  —  no,  he  leaves  that  for  them  to  say ; 

lor  does  he  proudly  assume  his  province  of  command,  and  go  forth  to  meet 

ieath  as  king  meets  king  in  battle ;  nay,  be  uncovers  to  the  last  conqueror, 

acknowledging  him  the  vicegerent  of  €rod,  and  with  a  brave  heart  and  firm 

E&ith  goes  down  with  him  silently,  and  grandly  too,  into  the  dark  abyss  of 

ocean,  and  the  darker  abyss  of  an  unknown  eternity. 

Silent — silent  all  I  And  if  we  say  to  the  great  sea,  and  the  wild  winds, 
and  the  overlooking  skies,  "Where  is  he  now?  "  they  are  silent  also.  Per- 
haps, like  drifting  sea-weed,  cast  upon  some  di^itant  strand,  his  bones  bleach 
beneath  the  fieiy  sun  of  the  tropics ;  perhaps  laid  softly  down  by  gently 
bearing  waters^  where 

''eonl  Kcfs  lie  har% 
And  thft  cold  scft-inaids  tit  to  inn  their  streaming  hairs'* 

perhaps  carried  away  by  the  impetuous  surge  to  regions  where  "  night  and 
death  "  have  built  their  thrones — where  giant  icebergs  go  thundering  down 
the  deep — where  Euroclydon  rolls  forth  its  "stem  triumphant  psalms,'* 
and  beneath  shattered  mast  and  mouldering  sail  sleep  the  old  Vikings  of  the 
Northern  Sea.  In  our  cemeteries,  "stone  spells  to  stone  its  weary  tale"— 
we  read  records  of  the  loved  and  lost  as  the  long  funeral  train  is  passing  by, 
and  the  dirge  is  walling  for  the  dead;  but  who  dares  follow  him  to  the  grave, 
who  went  down  to  death  amid  the  battle  of  the  elements;  whose  funeral 
train  was  long  lines  of  marching  billows,  and  whose  burial  psalm  was  the 
volleying  thunder  and  the  sounding  storm?  We  may  enter  the  city's  splen- 
did mausoleums,  and  read  engraven  on  brass  and  marble  the  virtues  of  the 
dead ;  we  may  sit  down  by  some  lone  grave  in  the  forest,  whose  only  monn* 
ment  is  a  cluster  of  snowy  lilies,  on  which  the  morning  dewdrops  write  their 
transient  epitaph ;  but  who  shall  venture  down,  even  in  thought,  to  the 
"dark,  nnfatbomed  caves  of  ocean,"  where  now  sleeps  the  heart  which  bore 
Qp  bravely  against  terror,  and  danger,  and  death,  but  broke  in  the  struggle 
to  utter  one  little  sentence  in  loving  guise,  and  so  left  it  forever  unsaid?  The 
winds  and  the  waves  will  bring  no  answer  to  the  questioning  voice:  "Where 
is  he  now?  "  but  we  may  lay  our  bands  upon  our  hearts,  and  answer  softly, 
tnd  truly  too:  "He  is  berel  he  dwells  forever  in  the  great  heart  of  his 
country ; "  and  while  we  answer  thus,  we  also  murmur  meekly:  " Our  God 
v_  ..* — A^4  « AU  — Irft  Into  bia  eternal  reetl** 
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IF  genuine  admiration  for  ilrs.  Ketclium*8  genius,  and  the  same 
admiration  mingled  irith  warm  personal  regard  for  herself  as  a 
Christian  gentlewoman  and  ardent  friend,  could  constitute  fitness  for 
the  labor  of  love  through  courtesy  assigned  me,  then  this  sketch  would 
be  among  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  narratives  of  **  Southern 

Writers." 

It  has  never  been  the  present  writer's  good  fortune  to  meet  in  person 
the  ladj  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  but 
several  years  of  familiar  correspondence  originating  in  a  business 
way,  when  Mrs.  Ketchum  was  at  the  head  of  the  **  Lotus,**  (an  enter- 
taining magazine  established  at  Memphis  in  1858  or  '59,)  has  afibrded 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  that  earnest,  fervent  nature  which  ap- 
pears in  everything  that  emanates  from  her  pen,  and  constitutes  her^ 
according  to  my  ability  of  criticism,  the  first  poetess  of  the  South— 
unless  we  may  place  Margaret  J.  Preston  in  the  same  rank  with  her. 

Of  Mrs.  Ketchum's  prose-writings,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  in 
detail.  The  **  Ladies'  Home,"  edited  jointly  by  Mrs.  French  and  Dr. 
Powell,  gave  us,  indeed,  extracts  from  **  Nelly  Bracken,"  her  only  pub- 
lished prose  volume,  unless  I  mistake,  containing  specimens  of  a  style 
simple,  terse,  vigorous,  and  devoid  of  mannerism ;  the  '*  Lotus  "  edito- 
rials were,  oftentimes,  tender  and  touching  —imbued  with  a  delicate 
pathos,  whatever  the  theme ;  and  of  her  letters  —  enchanting,  artless, 
soul-breathing  —  I  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  me  the  perfection  of 
epistolary  writing.  Poetry,  however,  seems  to  be  Mrs.  Ketchum's 
natural  element,  and  it  is  in  rhythm  that  her  peculiar  bent  of  mind 
and  feeling  seeks  its  outlet. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  her  name  and  writings  was  through  a 
poem  which  appeared  in  the  "Richmond  Enquirer"  —  copied  into 
that  paper  from  the  "  New  York  Churchman,"  to  which  it  was  origin- 
ally contributed. 

The  lines  struck  me  as  breathing  the  very  soul  of  poetry  and  fervent 
prayer;  and,  by  the  way,  this  religious  element  pervades  almost  every* 
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tbing  she  has  written,  exerting,  as  I  have  cause  to.  believe,  a  wide  in- 
fluence upon  her  daily  life.  The  article  alluded  to  is  copied  entire, 
thtas: 

A  MOTHER'S  PRAYER. 

They  sleep.    Athwart  mj  white 
Moon-marbled  casement,  with  her  solemn  mien 
SUently  watching  o'er  their  rest  serene^ 

Oazeth  the  star-eyed  night  _ 

My  girl — sedate,  or  wOd, 
By  turns  —  as  playful  as  a  summer  breese, , 
(yt  grave  as  night  on  starlit  Southern  seas^ 

Serene,  strange  woman-child. 

My  boy,  my  trembling  starl 
The  whitest  lamb  in  April's  tenderest  fold. 
The  bluest  flower-bell  in  the  shadiest  wold, 
genUe  emblems  are. 


They  are  but  two,  and  all 
My  lonely  heart's  arithmetic  is  done 
When  these  are  counted.    High  and  holy  One^ 

Oh,  hear  my  trembling  call  I 

I  ask  not  wealth  nor  fiune 
For  these  my  jewels.    Diadem  and  wreath 
Soothe  not  the  aching  brow  that  throbs  beneath. 

Nor  cool  its  feyer-flame. 

I  ask  not  length  of  life 
Nor  earthly  honors.    Weary  are  the  wi^ 
The  gifted  tread,  unsafe  the  world's  best  praise. 

And  keen  its  strifei 

I  ask  not  that  to  me 
Then  spare  them,  though  they  dearer,  dearer  be 
Than  lain  to  deserts^  spring-flowers  to  the  bee^ 

Or  sunshine  to  the  ssa. 


But  kneeling  at  their  fttA, 
While  smiles  like  summer-light  on  shaded  streams 
Are  gleaming  from  thdr  glad  and  sinless  dreams, 

I  would  my  prayer  repeat 
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In  that  allnriiif  land. 
Hie  future —where^  amid  green,  stately  bowen, 
Ornate  with  proud  and  crimson-flushing  flowery 

Pleasure,  with  smooth  white  hand. 

Beckons  the  yoong  away 
From  glen  and  hill-side  to  her  banquet  fiiir-* 
Sin,  the  grim  she-wol^  ooucheth  in  her  lair. 

Beady  to  seise  her  prey. 

The  bright  and  purpling  bloom 
Of  nightshade  and  acanthus  cannot  hide 
The  charred  and  bleaching  bones  that  are  denied 

Taper,  and  chrism,  and  tomb. 

Lord,  in  this  midnight  boor 
I  bring  my  lambs  to  thee.    Oh  I  by  thy  truth. 
Thy  mercy,  save  them  from  th'  envenomed  tooth 

And  tempting  poison-flowerl 

O  Crucified  and  Crowned, 
Keep  us  I    We  have  no  shield,  no  guide  but  thee. 
Let  sorvoVrs  come — let  Hope's  last  blossom  be 

By  Griefs  dark  tempest  drowned; 

But  lead  us  by  thy  hand, 
O  gentlest  Shepherd,  till  we  rest  beside 
The  still,  dear  waters,  in  the  pastures  wide 

Of  thine  own  sinless  land  I 

The  *'  Home  Jouraal ''  published  Mrs.  Ketchum*s  "  Christmas  Bal- 
lad/'  of  which  her  beloved  ~  Benny  **  was  the  infant  hero — Benny, 
whose  pious  youth  gave  such  high  promise  of  future  usefulness  and 
parental  satisfaction  in  his  career  through  life^  whose  last  Christmas 
(of  1857)  found  him  keeping  the  great  birthday  in  his  Father's  house 
of  **  many  mansions.**  While  he  sang  the  angel's  song  there,  was 
there  not  one  on  earth  whose  heart-throbs  kept  time  to  the  beat  of 
that  Christmas  carol  in  its  concluding  lines  f 

''He  is  sleeping — Inown  and  silkeii. 
lie  the  lashes,  long  and  mee^ 
Like  caressing,  clinging  shadowi^ 
On  his  plump  and  peachy  check; 
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And  I  bend  above  him,  weeping 

Thankful  tean,  oh,  nndefiledl  . 
For  a  wonum's  crown  of  glory. 

For  the  blessing  of  a  child  1''* 

I  think  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  specimens  already  quoted,  and 
others  which  I  shall  proceed  to  quote,  that  Mrs.  Ketchum  ignores 
mere  verbiage  in  expression ;  that  each  word  has  its  corresponding 
idea,  and  that — to  use  a  homely,  but  it  seems  to  me  expressive  phrase 
—  her  writings  contain  no  words  or  phrases  thrown  in  for*  stuffing. 
She  is  exceedingly  accurate,  saying  all  she  means,  and  no  more — a 
style  impossible  of  acquisition  to  a  writer  less  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject  Those  who  give  us  sentiment  at  second-hand 
always  betray  themselves,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  employment  of 
some  vehicle  of  speech  a  little  the  worse  for  long  use — some  pet 
phrase  in  demand  of  poetasters  since  time,  or  at  least  rhyme  began. 
Mrs.  Ketchum  does  not  dally  to  adapt  these  to  her  thoughts,  seeming 
to  feel  that  fresh,  strong  conception  is  best  expressed  in  tfie  language 
it  originally  inspires,  and  that  it  confers  its  own  picturesqueness  and 
acceptability  on  its  peculiar  spontaneous  forms  of  speech. 

In  **  word-painting,"  I  have  thought  she  rivalled  Buskin  at  times 
in  his  peculiar  gift.  Who  —  beyond  sympathy  with  the  pathetic 
beauty  of  this  ''Requiem" — but  can  see  therein  the  chameleon-tinted 
forests,  the  "setting"  to  this  central  object  —  the  new-made  grave? 
Who  but  breathes  the  breath  of  the  autumn  flowers,  and  sees  their 
tantalizing,  brilliant  beauty  —  witnesses  the  white-winged  spirit  sweep 
through  the  "  valley's "  expanse  —  and  later,  the  warder-stars  come 
out  to  guard  the  battlements  she  has  passed,  and  passed  forever  T 

Leaves  of  the  autumn  time^ 
Crimson  and  golden,  opalesque  and  brown. 
To  this  new  grave-heap  slowly  rustling  down. 

Come  with  your  low,  low  chime 
And  sing  of  her,  who,  spring  and  summer  past, 
In  her  odm  autumn  went  to  heaven  at  last^ 

Where  there  is  no  more  rime. 

Flowers  of  the  autumn  day% 
Bright  lingering  roses,  asters  white  as  snow, 
And  purple  violets  on  the  winds  that  go 

Sighing  their  uid,  sad  lays,  . 

•  PttblUbed  in  kandiom*  it  j1«  I7  8.  R.  WeHc    New  Tork.    1870. 
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Tell  with  your  tweet  breath  how  her  spirit  &ir 
^  Through  life's  declining  kept  its  fngranoe  lars^ 
Fresher  amid  decmjs. 

Bards  of  the  autumn  erei^ 
Warbling  jour  last  song  ere  ye  plume  your  wii^ 
For  milder  climeS|  stay  awhile  and  yng 

Where  the  lone  willow  grieves; 
TcU  of  a  nest  secure  from  storm  and  blasts 
Where  her  white  wing — the  shadowy  vaUey  past-^ 

Rests  under  heavenly  eaves. 

Stars  of  the  autumn  night  — 
Crowned  warders  on  the  rampart  of  the  sldei^ 
With  your  bright  lances  holy  mysteries 

Upon  the  gravestone  write; 
Tell  of  the  new  name  given  to  the  free 
In  that  fair  land  beyond  the  silent  sea. 

Where  Christ  is  Lord  and  Light 

Qod  of  the  wind  and  nun. 
Seed-time  and  harvest^  summer-time  and  sleet  I 
Stricken  and  woful,  at  Thy  kingly  feet 

We  bow  amid  our  painl 
Help  us  to  find  her  where  no  falling  leaf 
Nor  parting  bird  doth  tell  of  death  and  grie( 

Where  Thou  alone  dost  reign. 

Mrs.  Ketclium  was  bom  and  her  early  life  passed  in  that  pictu- 
resque portion  of  her  State  among  the  crags  of  the  old  Elkhorn  River* 

But  I  must  let  her  tell  something  of  herself:^ 

« 

"  We  were  three,  we  fatherless  sisters — three  little  ones  in  the  old  Kentucky 
home,  watched  over  by  three  older  grown-up  sisters,  to  whom  we  were  seve- 
rally awarded  by  our  dear  widowed  mother,  when  our  Aither  was  called  home 
to  heaven.  Day  by  day,  when  dismissed  from  the  study  where  our  elder  ds- 
ters  taught  us,  we  shouted  among  the  hills,  we  plashed  in  the  flashing  streams. 
Xight  after  night,  in  the  long,  snoi^y  ^sdnters,  we  knotted  ourselves  in  the 
chimney  comer,  and  listened  \rith  wide-open  eyes  to  our  dear  black  nurse's 
marvellous  tales,  or,  covered  up  in  the  warm  nurseiy  bed,  whispered  together 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  with  half-dosed,  sleepy  eyes,  and  at  last  went  off  from 
the  fairy  world  of  child  romance  into  the  fantastic  realm  of  dreama." 

The  above  prefaced  a  sad  narration  of  domestic  affliction^  the  Iom 

of  one  of  the  devoted  trio  of  sisters  above  spoken  of;  and  in  oonne^ 

ion  with  it,  I  copy  one  of  the  "  Lotus  "  editorials,  '<  Under  the  Leavea.*' 
46 
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uhicb  I  think  (without  any  anthority  whatever)  had  for  its  subject 
the  lamented  one  just  mentioned. 

"  We  have  a  pleasant  shade  now,  children,  under  the  leaves.  There  are 
delicate  buds  peering  out  from  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  and  glistening  emerald 
beads  on  the  jasmine  sprays,  almost  bursting  to  display  their  golden  cupa. 
See,  out  on  the  slopes,  and  under  the  budding  trees,  the  fresh  young  grass 
lies  like  a  velvet  carpet  The  weeping-willows  that  lean  over  the  high, 
white  wall  of  the  cemetery  are  fringed  with  tender  leaves ;  and  yeUow  jon- 
quils, growing  on  the  graves,  are  tolling  their  golden  bells  in  every  breeze 
that  whispers  among  the  cedars.  It  is  spring-time,  and  you  know  all  the 
world  is  gay  in  the  spring;  but  the  Lotus  caimot  dance  with  Laeta  now, 
when  the  March  wind  blows  his  merry,  bobterous  fife,  and  the  hyacinths, 
awakened  from  their  sleep,  nod  and  swing  in  the  gamesome  frolic 

**  There  is  a  gentle  river  far  away,  where  the  rock-moss  clings  to  the  tall, 
gray  difis,  where  the  wild  rose  climbs  like  a  fearless  child,  and  over  whose 
dear,  murmuring  waters  the  sycamore-trees  stretch  out  their  long,  white 
arms  in  ailent  benedictioiL  Its  waters  flow  into  the  Kentucky,  the  Kentucky 
bears  them  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  leads  them  at  last  to  join  the  armied 
waves  of  this  grand  old  river  marching  to  the  sea,  on  whose  banks  our  leafy 
bower  is  built.  The  waters  of  that  far-off  stream  are  singing  a  death-song 
now :  they  have  murmured  it  all  the  way  from  the  far  Kentucky  hills,  past 
cities  and  towns  and  plantations^  where  light-hearted  children  were  playing, 
but  none  of  them  understood  its  meaning — its  story  was  not  for  them.  It 
tells  to  the  trembling  Lotos,  as  she  leans  to  the  solemn  water,  how  the  tall, 
red  mountain-pinks  will  lift  thdr  heads  on  those  distant  crags^  watching  in 
vain  for  the  pleasant  eyes  that  sought  them  every  spring ;  how  the  sycamore 
leaves  will  stop  their  whisperings  to  listen  for  the  light  foot£iU  that  will 
rustle  the  dead  leaves  at  their  hoary  roots  no  more;  and  day  and  night  the 
Lotus  will  kiss  the  blessed  waves  that  a  little  while  ago  bathed  fair  and  dainty 
feet  that  were  whiter  than  her  petals,  and  mirrored  a  fiioe  that  is  hid  be> 
neath  the  violets  now. 

"  Laeta,  joyful  Laeta,  has  an  dder  sister,  with  soft,  brown  eyes  and  sweet, 
majestic  manners.  Her  name  is  Luda.  She  is  wise  and  thoughtfuL 
Through  deepest  darkness  of  sorrow  she  opens  a  path  of  light,  and  where 
there  are  only  thorny  thickets,  she  can  show  us  safe  and  pleasant  passages. 
She  has  sung  with  the  night-wind  in  the  ear  of  the  sorrowing  Lotus  the  story 
of  One  who  taught  the  whole  world  patience  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane; 
•he  has  written  on  the  morning  douds  the  wondrous  legend  of  the  King's 
laughter,  whose  raiment  is  of  wrought  gold,  and  on  whose  fordiead  shines 
the  morning-star.  Laeta  is  singing  with  the  mocking-birds;  we  can  hear 
them  in  the  wood.  It  is  her  office  to  rgoioe  with  every  joyfril  thing.  She  if 
Sood  and  innocent,  and  always  lovely  and  unselfish ;  but  Lucia  is  wiser  and 
^uows  better  what  to  say  when  the  white  rabbit  strays  away,  and  the  rain 
cashes  up  the  newly-planted  flower-seed^  and  the  bUu^  crape  hangs  at  the 
silent  door." 
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I  raonot  better  coadnd*  thb  imperfect  Darration  thui  hj  adding 
that  the  fortnaci  of  out  lat«  ciril  conteat  left  this  ladjr  bereft  of  meet 
her  worldlj  goode,  if  not  all;  and  that,  with  trae  courage,  and  seal, 
and  faith,  (he  let  henelf  to  the  pracdcal  work  of  earning  her  ovn 
liriDg,  Her  fine  mind  fonnd  empiojment  in  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
'  in  the  large  female  Bchool  or  college  conducted  in  Memphii  by  a 
brother  of  General  J.  E.  &  Stuart;  and  until  ^a  almost  mined  state 
of  health  incapacitated  her  for  the  exertion,  she  remained  in  the  insti- 
tution, illustrating  the  worthlessoess  of  the  doctrine  that  literarj 
vomen  are  an  incubus  upon  the  body  social,  separate  from  their  pens 
and  ink;  and,  moreover,  substantiating  the  &ct  tliat  Southern  womeo 
are  vortfay  of  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them  in  high  heroism  — 
true  adaptation  t>t  themselra  to  the  changed  circumstancee  theb 
mother-Iand'i  misfortunes  have  brought  peculiarly  home  to  them. 
IML  Habt  J.  S.  UnacB. 
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IN  1861,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  published  a  beautiful 
volume,  entitled  "  Clara's  Poems.''    "  Clara  "  is  Mrs.  Coles,  at  that 
time  and  now  residing  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 

"These  poems  are  in  manj  respects  well  worthy  the  mechanical  labor 
expended  upon  their  proper  presentation;  for  though  they  cannot 
claim,  and  never  were  meant  to  claim  a  place  amid  the  standard  po* 
etry  of  the  language,  they  are  worth,  well  worth  perusal  and  preserv- 
ation. Classic  in  structure,  thought,  or  imagery,  they  are  far  from 
being ;  elaborateness  of  verbal  finbh  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  them ; 
they  neither  paint  nor  awaken  any  of  those  undeveloped  'passions,  or 
even  sentiments,  the  revelation  of  which  entitles  the  poet  to  the  proud 
title  of  "  original ; "  but  they  deal  simply  and  chastely,  yet  often  warm- 
ly, with  those  tender  sorrows  and  feminine  fancies  felt  and  nursed  by 
most  cultured  females,  especially  by  those  who  have  passed  much  of 
life  far  from  the  frivolities  of  good  society,  and  dreamed,  amid  crowds, 
of  heart  experiences  never  realized  save  to  those  whose  solitariness  of 
sentiment  is  by  circumstances  wedded  to  solitariness  of  life.  The 
conclusion  is  forced  on  the  reader  of  these  poems,  that  the  writer  had 
a  vague  consciousness  of  possessing  a  fund  of  poesy,  but  had  never 
developed  it. 

"  The  very  simplicity  attained,  seems  to  arise  from  a  dread  of  using 
powers,  thoughts,  and  imagery  of  whose  real  worth  and  meaning  she 
was  timidly  dubious.  She  is  a  pleasing  versifier,  possessed  of  poetic 
instincts,  but  lacking  poetic  power.  She  might  have  been  a  poet  and 
a  good  one :  her  book  reveals  this  pleasingly  and  clearly,  but  it  does 
no  more.  This  is  one  side  of  the  verdict  of  strict  impartiality,  and 
were  we  to  stop  here  it  were  partiality  itself,  for  we  should  omit  the 
better  features  of  the  poems — music,  morality,  and  a  prevailing  tone 
of  religious  effect,  unobtruded,  yet,  unconsciously  to  the  writer  herself, 
pervadbg  the  whole  book,  and  fitting  it  admirably  for  the  parlor- 
table,  or  what-not — a  book  that  may  ever  safely  and  profitably  be 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  young  lovers  of  poesy,  in  the  certainty  of 
864 
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yielding  pleasure,  inflicting  no  pain  and  teacliing  no  error.    Would 
we  could  say  the  same  of  greater  poets!  **    Thus  said  a  critic  in  the 
*<  Southern  Monthly,"  186L 
John  T.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  in  an  "^  introductory  "  to  **  Clara's  Poems,"  says: 

"  *  Clara '  is  truly  retiring,  and  as  delicate  in  her  daims  to  attention,  ss 
she  u  in  the  sweet  Images  which  are  so  meekly  and  touchingly  conspicuous 
tu  many  of  the  more  tenderly  pathetic  of  her  pieces.  It  will  he  seen  that 
the  great  charm  of  her  Terse  is  found,  not  in  their  classical  allusions  or  ro^ 
mautic  imagery,  but  in  the  simple  appeals  which  they  so  winningly  make  to 
all  that  is  unartificisl,  uncorrupted,  trathfhl,  and  responsive  in  the  more  pure 
and  gentle  emotions  of  every  unsophisticated  heart  She  has  had  no  learned 
resources  from  which  to  draw  her  inspirations.  To  such  fountains,  no  lbr*> 
mer  familiarity  or  more  recent  acquaintance  could  have  enabled  her  to  re- 
sort.  The  school  in  which  many  of  her  most  impressive  lessons  have  been 
taught  has  been  that  of  disappointment  and  sorrow ;  and  to  such  lessons 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  finest  and  most  thrilling  stanzas  of  her  often 
plaintive  and  pensive  museu" 

ISSS.  


SABBATH  MOBN. 

Bathed  In  the  orient  flush  of  mom. 

How  lovely  earth  appears! 
New  tints  the  opening  rose  adorn, 

Gemm'd  with  night's  dewy  tears. 
Soft^  whispering  breezes  sigh  around. 

And  snowy  cloudlets  lia 
Like  angel  watchers,  floating  through 

The  calm,  pure,  azure  sky* 

The  mountain-tops  reflect  the  rays 

That  usher  in  the  day-god's  beams; 
The  birds  trill  forth  their  songs  of  praise; 

The  wave  in  gold  and  crimson  gleams: 
Oh,  beautiful!    My  spirit  drinks 

In  copious  draughts  of  love  divine^ 
While  gazing  on  this  glorious  scenes 

And  worships  at  a  holier  shrine 

Than  mortal  hands  could  ever  rear. 
Or  mortal  language  ei'er  portray; 

For  angel  voices,  murmuring  near. 
Seem  wafting  my  glad  soul  away. 
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Sweety  tranquil  mom!  so  clewr,  00  calm; 

What  soft  emodona  fill  my  breaat! 
Bright  emblem  of  that  glorious  dawn^ 

A  Sabbath  of  eternal  xesti 


ADELIA  a  GRAVES. 

THE  stone  on  which  it  is  written  that  such  a  one  was  bom,  lived 
so  many  years,  and  died,  often  furnbhes  the  only  record  of  a 
long  and  useful  life,  of  patient  suffering  and  unrequited  toil;  yet 
even  this  is  frequently  more  than  the  great  world  cares  to  read. 

The  life  that  has  in  it  no  thrilling  incident,  no  wonderful  event,  no 
startling  tragedy,  or  mirth-exciting  comedy,  but  which  is  spent  in  the 
quiet  performance  of  every-day  duties,  has  little  in  it  to  attract  atten- 
tion from  those  outside  the  circle  of  personal  friends. 

Such  a  life  is  that  of  Mrs.  Adelia  G.  Graves,  the  devoted  wife,  the 
self-sacrificing  mother,  the  accomplished  teacher,  and  the  gifted  poet 
Had  she  persisted  in  following  the  impulses  of  her  early  years,  and 
devoted  her  life  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  literature^  something  would 
doubtless  have  been  accomplished  which  would  have  caused  the  world 
to  feel  much  interest  in  her  biography. 

She  was  bom  March  17th,  1821,  at  Kingsville,  Ashtabula  County, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  spent  her  early  life  upon  the  romantic  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  ^  Her  father,  Dr.  D.  IL  Spencer,  was  a  physician  of 
ability  and  reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  mental  power, 
and  at  one  time  exerted  no  small  influence  in  the  political  circles  of 
his  State.  But  his  friends  having  been  defeated  in  their  endeavors  to 
secure  his  nomination  to  Congress  by  the  wire-working  of  his  anti* 
slavery  opponent,  the  noted  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  he  withdrew  from 
further  participation  in  a  conflict  where  success  could  be  gained  only 
by  the  use  of  such  means  as  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  willing  to 
employ.  When  Mr.  Giddings  was  elected,  Dr.  Spencer  declared  that 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  fratri- 
cidal war  between  the  North  and  South.  About  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  that  prediction,  then  denounced  as  the  insane 
ravings  of  disappointed  ambition. 

The  children  of  Dr.  Spencer,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  free  to  do  so, 
came  and  united  their  destinies  with  the  South. '  Three  of  them  are 
buried  in  Southern  soil,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  only  one 
left 
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yim  Spencer  had  in  her  early  girlhood  resolved  to  devote  her  life 
to  literature.  The  Muses  had  been  the  companions  of  her  childhood. 
Stanias  written  before  she  was  nine  jears  old  are  models  of  correct 
versification,  and  exhibit  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  expression  and 
happy  choice  of  words  which  characterise  the  productions  of  her  more 
mature  yean.  She  wrote  because  she  could  not  restrain  the  flow  of 
bright  and  beautiful  thoughts  that  were  forever  welling  up  from  her 
young  hearty  and  taking* shape  in  simple,  child-like  rhymes. 

Slie  loved  to  be  alone  —  passing  her  time  on  the  pebbly  beach,  or 
in  the  grand  old  forests  that  had  stood  a  thousand  years  near  where 
she  had  been  bom.  There  she  could  commune  w*ith  the  invisible. 
There,  with  no  mortal  ear  to  heed,  and  no  tongue  to  criticixe  or  blame, 
she  could  warble  out  the  extemporized  lays  which  would  be  ever 
coming  to  her  tongue.  Her  love  of  nature  was  a  passion,  the  record 
of  which  is  beautifully  given  in  some  of  her  earliest  unpublished 
poems. 

Miss  Spencer  married  a  teacher,  Z.  GL  Graves,  President  at  that 
time  of  Kingsville  Academy,  since  founder  and  President  of  Mary 
Sharpe  College,  Wmchester,  Tenn. 

To  Mr.  Graves,  the  highest  of  all  employments,  save  one,  the  Grospd 
ministry,  was  that  of  training  the  minds  of  the  young.  The  goal  of 
his  ambition  was  to  become  the  greatest  of  living  teachers :  not  great- 
est in  the  amount  of  money  he  might  amass  by  teaching,  nor  yet  in 
the  reputation  he  might  gain  as  the  manager  of  a  school;  but  greatest 
in  his  capacity  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  secure  the  very  high- 
est possible  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  those 
who  should  be  objects  of  his  care.  In  this  henvas  at  once  seconded 
by  his  wife  with  all  the  energy  of  her  souL  So  long  as  health  and 
strength  permitted,  she  was  with  him  in  the  school-room,  sharing  fully 
with  her  husband,  not  only  in  its  labors,  but  in  all  its  responsibilities. 

A  few  years  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Graves  received  a  sad  injury; 
which  has  crippled  her  physical  energies  ever  since.  For  five  years^ 
at  first,  she  could  not  walk  across  her  room ;  and  oftentimes  now,  she 
is  unable  to  walk  a  short  distance. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Graves,  as  President,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mary 
Sharpe  College,  at  Winchester.  It  was  designed  to  be  an  institution 
in  which  the  daughters  of  the  South  could  secure,  not  merely  the  fash- 
ionable  accomplishments  of  an  ordinary  boarding-school  education, 
but  the  same  mental  discipline  and  extennve  knowledge  of  ancient 
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and  modern  languages^  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sci* 
ences  ivhich  our  sons  could  gain  at  the  very  hest  colleges  or  universi* 
ties  of  the  land.  The  wonderful  success  of  this  institution  depended, 
for  the  first  few  years,  very  much  upon  the  patient  labor,  the  indefati- 
gable energy,  and  the  judicious  counsels' of  Mrs.  Graves. 

That  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Graves's  poetry  which  most  commends 
it  to  our  taste,  is  its  extreme  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  expression. 
They  are  beautiful  word-paintings,  in  which  every  line  of  light  and 
shade  is  distinct  upon  the  mental  canvas ;  yet  there  is  no  labor  for 
effect,  no  straining  after  rhymes,  no  far-fetch^  similes ;  but  the  verse 
is  in  simple  Anglo-Saxon  words,  with  a  predominance  of  monosylla- 
bles,  singing  its  music  as  it  goes.  The  rhyming  words  are  there  simply 
because  no  other  words  would  so  well  express  the  thought  Yet  while 
it  is  thus  unstudied  and  simple,  thus  devoid  of  all  artistic  display,  it 
is  full  of 

"  Thoaghts  not  thouglit  befon^** 

full  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand. 

Mrs.  Graves's  first-bom  —  the  child  of  hope  and  promise — fills  a 
soldier's  gravel  The  war  and  its  consequences  nearly  ruined  them 
pecuniarily.  Mrs.  Graves  at  the  present  time  occupies  the  position  of 
Mattron  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College.  She  was  formerly 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Belles-lettres. 

The  Baptist  Sunday  School  Union  have  published  eight  little  vol- 
umes  for  Sunday-school  children,  mostly  selected  from  th&  "  Children's 
Book,"  which  Mrs.  Graves  edited  for  several  years,  and  for  which  she 
wrote  a  great  deal.  These  books,  at  the  request  of  the  "committee  of 
the  Union,"  she  compiled  from  her  sketches  therein  published.  She 
has  contributed  to  different  periodicals,  mostly  fugitive  poems,  and 
two  prose  tales,  one  a  prize  tale ;  and  "  Ruined  lives,"  published  in 
the  "Southern  Repository,"  Memphis,  constitute,  with  the  drama  of 
*' Jephthah's  Daughter,"  her  publbhcd  works.  She  has  a  quantity  of 
MSS.  on  hand,  written  as  a  pleasure  and  a  solace;  in  fiict,  because  she 
could  not  help  wrii.jg.  She  is  engaged  now  on  a  work,  entitled 
**  Sedusaval ;  or.  The  Arts  of  Romanism,"  several  chapters  of  which 
have  been  published  in  the  "  Baptist,"  at  Memphis, 

Mrs.  Graves's  aim  is  to  instruct  and  to  do  good  with  her  pen ;  con* 
■equently,  she  has  tried  rather  to  repress  a  somewhat  exuberant  jonth- 
ful  fancy.  If  Mrs.  Graves's  health  will  admit,  she  hopes  to  publish 
several  volumes,  and  also  to  collect  her  published  and  unpublished 
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poenu.    She  has  a  work  on  **  Woman:  Her  Education,  Aims,  Sphere, 

Influence,  and  Destiny/'  (which  has  been  delivered  as  lectnret  to  the 

pupils  of  the  college;)  ''A  Guide  and  Assbtant  to  Composition;**  and 

a  poem,  entitled  ''Alma  Grey** — all  of  which  we  hope  to  see  in 

print 

isss.  

HUMAN  SOVEREIGNTY;  OR,  EVERY  MAN  A  KING. 

To  tb«  jvmug  men  of  oar  bolortd  Southland,  who,  repining  not  nl  Um  pna^  or  dcfpond- 
inglj  brooding  orer  what  might  hnTO  been,  bar*  yet  th«  eonngo  to  aeeept  thoir  titn- 
ntion  u  It  if,  and  tho  energetio  ozeroifo  of  whoM  wisdom,  goodncti^  and  Tirtae  Is  j«l 
to  ooastitnto  tbo  tmo  wealth  and  freedom  of  a  fallen  people^  tho  fidlowing  poem  ia 
moit  reepeetfttUj  dedicated,  with  tho  assuraneo  that  gold,  banh*ftock,  1and%  ootton* 
balei^  and  negroei  make  no  man  rich  or  great;  but  the  real  wealth  of  anj  eonntiy  if 
to  bo  estimated  bj  the  amount  of  tbo  aetiTO  Intelligeneo  and  Tirtno  of  Its  tons  and 
danghters.    RnvanAirua. 

Victoria  sttteth  on  a  throne,  with  thronging  nobles  round. 
And  with  a  rich  and  jewelled  crown  her  queenly  brow  Is  bound. 
While  thousand  hands,  at  her  behest^  perform  her  slightest  will, 
And  only  wait  a  wish  to  know,  with  pleasure  to  fulfiL 

Her  kingdom  is  the  sea-girt  isles,  and  far-oif  India's  shores 
And  stretches  from  the  northern  snows  to  great  Niagara's  roar; 
AVhile  ocean-gems  are  crouching  low  her  lion  arms  to  greets 
And  strong  Gibraltar  humbly  kneels  a  subject  at  her  feet^ 

Queen  of  a  mighty  realm,  she  rules  o'er  lands  so  widely  spread. 
And  fearful  weight  of  royalty  resteth  upon  her  head; 
Millions  of  beings  yield  to  her  their  life-careerjp  gu^ 
While  Wisdom,  with  its  hoary  hairs,  must  her  decrees  abide. 

But  thou,  young  man,  with  sun-browned  cheek,  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Which,  with  the  fruits  it  yieldeth  thee,  rewardeth  all  thy  toil-* 
The  labor-gems  that  gird  thy  brow  have  value  rich  and  great 
As  diadems  of  jewels  rare  that  burden  by  their  weight 

Thy  God  hath  given  to  thee  a  realm,  and  made  thee,  too,  a  king; 
And  willing  subjects  unto  thee  thdr  votive  offerings  bring ; 
While  thou  must  reign  a  sovereign  lord,  with  undisputed  sway. 
Or  yield  the  master^spirif  a  rule  the  sulject  to  obey. 

**  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  *  wrote  one  who  suilered  long 
Within  the  Bastile's  gloomy  walls,  'mid  gratings  high  and  strong; 


47 


*  Madame  Onjon,  oonflned  on  aeeonnt  of  hor  rsBgloa. 
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Andy  like  a  bird,  she  sat  and  sang  to  him  who  placed  her  there ; 
Although  a  bird  shut  from  the  fields  of  sunlight  and  of  air. 

Well  was  that  inborn  realm  subdued,  thus  faithfully  to  bring 
The  fruits  of  joy  and  sweet  content,  and  pleasant  memories  fling 
Among  the  hopes  that  budded,  thick  within  that  grated  room, 
Where  yet  the  sunlight  of  the  heart  in  gushing  floods  could  come. 

Youth,  with  the  generous  impulses  that  crowd  thy  opening  way, 
Thou'rt  each  a  king — monarch  supreme — an  empire  owns  thy  sway: 
*T  is  true  thou  wear'st  no  purple  robe,  no  glittering,  golden  crown, 
Nor  bear'st  a  jewelled  sceptre's  wand  t'  enforce  thy  haughty  frown : 

Thy  kingdom  is  no  wide-spread  land,  girt  by  the  hearing  wave; 
But  of  thyulf  ihcu  'ri  ruler  all^  from  childhood  to  the  grare ; 
And  he  who  hath  a  high-bom  soul,  a  trae  and  kindly  heart, 
Addeth  to  **  human  sovereignty  "  its  most  distinguished  part 

Ko  princely  dome  is  thine  to  boast,  no  costly  marble  walls 
Beared  by  the  sweat  of  toiling  men,  who  must  obey  thy  calls; 
Ko  pictures  of  proud  artists*  skill,  no  tessellated  floors 
That  echo  to  the  courtly  tread  of  those  within  thy  doors. 

Thy  palace  is  the  wide-spread  earth,  its  dome  the  arching  sky ; 
And  far  more  bright  than  gorgeous  lamps  the  light  that  meets  thy  eye  — 
The  glorious  sun  at  morning's  hour,  the  flashing  stars  at  ere. 
Among  whose  rays  the  moonbeams  too  their  silver  tissue  weave. 

The  Architect  who  built  for  thee  hath  fashioned  for  thy  view 
Full  many  a  scene  of  beauty  rare,  bright  flowers  of  Eden  hue, 
The  greenwood  shade,  the  waterfall,  the  mountain  tipped  with  mist, 
Whose  sunny  heights  and  dusky  grots  the  amber  clouds  have  kissed. 

What  though  earth  trumpet  not  thy  fame  across  her  lakes  and  seas. 
Nor  silken  banner  waft  it  forth  upon  the  floating  breeie? 
If  in  thy  peaceful  breast  there  lives  the  consciousness  of  right. 
Thou  'rt  happier  than  a  conquerob  returning  from  the  fight. 

What  though  no  herald's  blazonry  trace  back  thy  ancient  name. 
And  find  unmixed  with  vulgar  blood  thy  royal  lineage  came? 
Mm'$  act*  proclaim  nobilUjf,  and  not  the  Hng^fcrtd ; 
For  he '«  the  noblnt  tcho  jperf&rmt  l\f^e  trying  dutiee  bed. 

And  should  men  scorn  thy  mean  attire,  and  dare  to  call  thee  "slave^** 
Hold  up  thy  head,  ting  of  thg$e(f,  and  be  thon  truly  brave; 
For  God  hath  given  thee  sovereignty  of  soul,  and  mind,  and  hearty 
And  absolute  thy  power  must  be  tilllife  itself  depait. 
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'  Then  arm  that  soul  with  hearen-bom  truth,  «*lth  justice,  and  with  love; 

j  And  fill  thy  mind  with  knowledge  too,  foul  error  to  remove; 

Stir  well  the  ground  of  thy  young  hearty  that  it  produce  no  weeda^ 
I  But  precious  fruits  of  charity,  and  trmsurcs  of  good  deeds. 

Ay,  let  thy  bosom  wear  the  robe  of  high-bom  honesty. 
And  truth  gird  e'en  thy  secret  acts  with  its  pure  panoply ; 
1  Then,  knowledge-crowned,  thy  brow  serene  with  holy  light  shall  glow. 


And  rays  of  living  radiance  o'er  a  darkened  world  shall  throw. 


And  thou  'It  so  rule  this  precious  realm  bestowed,  fair  youth,  on  thee, 
i  That  when  is  asked  thy  last  account  thou  'It  give  it  joyfully ; 

I  Nor  fear  abash  thy  pallid  cheek,  nor  tremble  on  thy  tongue, 

I  To  meet  the  Universal  King  and  mingle  with  his  throng. 


j  Prince  of  humanity !  selfs  rightful,  heaven-bom  lord! 

Virtue  and  goodness  bring  their  own  exceeding  great  reward : 

Be  free  from  passion's  role,  from  ignorance  and  pride, 

And  ihen's  no  nobler  work  than  nuu\  the  Oodhead'i  9df  henie^ 


MRS.  MARY  R  POPR 

Tl  TRS.  POPE'S  maiden  name  was  Mary  E.  Foote.  She  is  a  native 
XvX  of  Huntsville,  Ala.    She  married,  when  young,  Mr.  Leroy  Pope. 

^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Pope  made  their  home  in  Memphis,  where  she  has 
resided  since.  Her  life  has  been  chequered  by  misfortune  and  sorrow, 
which  have  only  seemed  to  give  occasion  for  the  development  of  the 
lofty  and  noble  qualities  of  her  nature.  Mrs.  Pope  is  the  mother  of 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Pope,  killed  at  Tishemingo  Credi,  and  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  General  Bedford  Forrest. 

Mrs.  Pope  has  grappled  with  adversity  with  a  bold,  unqnailing 
spirit,  and  ridden  triumphant  over  the  storms  of  life.  She  has  charge 
of  a  flourishing  school  for  young  ladies  in  Memphis,  which  safficientlj 
attests  the  indomitable  energy  dwelling  in  her  slender  and  fragile 
figure. 

The  sweet  murmurings  of  her  muse  may  be  frequently  heard  float- 
ing on  the  breeze,  in  the  Memphis  joumala. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  80NO. 

It,  when  bright  yisioiis  o'er  thee  throng, 
Th^  clothe  themselves  in  words  of  song, 
And  strengthen  and  refresh  thjsool; 
Though  weak  and  faint  the  nombers  roll. 

Yet  fear  not  thon  tfi  sing. 
^  If  common  life  to  thee  keep  tnne 
Unto  thy  spirit's  chaanting  rune,  ~ 

,  And  all  the  actual  grows  bright 
'Neath  fancy's  soft  ideal  lights 

Thou  hast  the. power  to  idng. 
If  in  each  living,  human  Imobf  > 

Thy  unsealed  eye  doth  love  to  traoe^ 
Through  sin's  dark,  loathsome,  outward  form, 
€k>d's  image,  ever  pure  and  warm, 

Thou  art  a  poet;  sing. 
When  sorrow  bows  thy  burdened  head, 
And  lurid  clouds  thy  path  o'erspread, ' 
If  in  thy  grlet,  on  radiant  wing, 
The  muse  doth  woo  thee  to  her  spring, 

Fear  not  to  sip  and  sing. 
When  life  blooms  like  a  new-made  bride. 
With  hope  and  love  and  grateful  pride. 
And  eartii  to  thy  illumined  eye 
With  Aiden  seems  in  sheen  to  vie; 

If  joy  is  tunefbl,  sing. 
When  morning  blushes  o'er  the  earth 
With  rosy  softness,  bloom,  and  mirth. 
And  birdlings  from  eadbi  jewelled  'spray 
Woo  thee  to  hail  the  new-bom  day; 

If  music  haunt  thee^  ring. 
I(  when  thy  glances  seek  the  sky, 
Where  sunset  hues  its  pavement  dye. 
Thy  fettered  spirit  dank  its  chain. 
Struggling  to  make  its  utterance  plain; 

Unbind  the  links  and  ring. 
It  may  be  that  thy  lyre's  faint  tone 
No  magic  mastei^key  may  own; 
Thy  falf  ring  steps  may  ikO  to  reach 
In  fiime's  great  temple-shrine  a  niche; 

But  yet  fear  not  to  sing. 


J^a 
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As  well  the  twitt'iing  wren  might  fear 
With  his  soft  strain  the  day  to  cheer 
Because  the  nightingale's  rich  note 
More  proudly  sweet  at  eve  doth  float. 

And  thus  refuse  to  sing, 
As  thott,  hecanse  on  stronger  wing  | 

Thy  hrothers  scale  fame's  height  and  nng^ 
Their  grand,  immortal  harps  will  wake 
A  thousand  lesser  shells  to  take 

Part  in  creation's  hymn. 
The  heaven-descended,  |^-like  power 
To  mortals  is  a  priceless  dower. 
Some  hearts  in  silent  grief  may  ache;  j 

But  some,  if  mute,  e'en  joy  would  hreak, 

And,  sad  or  glad,  most  sing. 
But  if  to  thee  no  radiant  sheen 
Light  up  the  roughest  human  mien; 
If  life  wear  not  a  glorious  light, 
Beyond  what  heams  on  common  sight, 

Be  still,  nor  dare  to  sing. 
If  human  faith  and  human  love 
In  thee  no  sacred  worship  move; 
If  in  bright  nature's  open  ^e 
No  great,  eternal  beauty  lie. 

Be  sure  thou  canst  not  sing. 
If  thy  calm  pulse  and  even  blood 
Course  not  at  times  a  lava  flood« 
With  suflbcating  rush  of  thought, 
By  noble  deeds  or  evil  brought, ^ 

Such  cool  blood  cannot  sing,  I 

Touch  not  with  hand  pro&ne  the  lyre^  1 1 

XJzibaptized  with  the  sacred  fire.  {' 

Study  may  give  the  tricks  of  art,  i ; 

But  cannot  the  bard's  power  impart 

To  other  souls  to  sing. 


\ 
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MARTHA  W.  BROWN. 

"■tmxB." 

MARTHA  W.  FRAZER  was  born  in  Alabama,  from  which  State 
her  parents  emigrated  in  her  infancy  to  Memphis,  at  that  time  a 
small  town.  Old  Court  8qua^  was  the  playground  of  Martha's  ear- 
liest school-days ;  under  its  ancient  trees  she  had  many  a  frolic  with 
girls  and  boys  whose  silvery  hair  now  tells  the  tale  of  many  winters, 
but  the  most  of  whom  have  passed  to  the  **  other  shore.'' 

In  those  early  days,  Memphis  was  a  commercial  rather  than  a 
literary  place,  and  the  schools  were  deficient;  and,  in  order  better  to 
secure  the  education  of  his  children,  on  which  he  was  steadfastly  de- 
termined, Mr.  Frazer  removed  to  La  Grange,  at  that  time  considered 
the  Lyceum  of  the  West  After  several  years  at  this  town,  Mr.  Frazer 
removed  to  Holly  Springs — a  rising  and  progressive  town  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  greater  portion  of  Martha  Frazer's  education 
was  accomplished,  and  here  the  ''poet  fledging  took  wing.''  "It  is 
pleasant  to  see  one's  verse  in  print,"  and  Miss  Frazer  published  nu- 
merous poems  in  ^'Southern  literary  Messenger,"  dice.,  and,  wielding  an 
easy  and  graceful  pen,  she  had  cause  for  encouragement  for  the  future. 
But  ''love"  supplanted  "fame,"  and,  in  1849,  she  became  the  wife  of 
R.  B.  Brown,  a  lawyer  by  profession.    Mr.  Brown  died  in  1864. 

The  most  auspicious  period  of  Mrs.  Brown's  literary  career  was  under 
the  genial  patronage  of  the  late  Colonel  J.  H.  McMahon.  To  his 
warm  fnendship  and  encouragement  the  world  owes  many  of  "Estelle's" 
poems.  To  the  timid  and  doubtful,  a  kind  word  and  encouraging 
smile  are  the  waft  of  a  fairy's  wand,  bringing  to  life  beautiful  creations 
that  else  might  have  slumbered  in  darkness  and  oblivion  forever. 

Mrs.  Brown's  reridence  is  in  Memphis.  It  has  been  beantifblly  said 
of  the  following  lines,  "  Thej  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  poetry  of 
the  heart** 

• 

THOU  ART  GROWING  OLD,  MOTHER. 

Then  art  growing  old,  mother, 

Thy  voice  is  gentler  now 
Than  when  a  little  child,  mother, 

I  gased  upon  thy  brow. 
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For  thou  art  nearer  home^  motliery 

And  mnsic^  toft  and  Uand» 
Haa  wakened  in  thy  hearty  motlier, 

Dreama  of  the  ''better  land.* 

non  art  growing  old»  mother^ 

Thai  measnred  atep  of  thine 
Waa  once  aa  free  and  lights  mother^ 

Am  fM  of  life  aa  mine. 
I  hear  ita  fidl  ePen  now,  mother^ 

I  know  ita  qniei  air. 
And  atanding  by  my  lide^  mother, 

I  fed  thai  thoa  ari  there. 

Thon  ait  growing  old,  mother. 

The  dark  and  gloesy  hair 
That|  clambering  on  Uiy  knee^  mother, 

I 're  stroked  with  so  much  caie^ 
Wares  still  aa  aofUy  now,  mother. 

Yet  higher  on  thy  head. 
And  'tis  sprinkled  over  now,  mother. 

With  many  a  diver  thread. 

Thoa  art  growing  old,  mother, 

Tet  do  we  lore  thee  levf 
Do  we  not  ieel  for  thee^  mother, 

A  deeper  tendemesaf  m 

The  never-tiring  form,  mother. 

The  pale  and  careworn  brow. 
That  nursed  onr  helpless  yean,  mother. 

Ah,  we  will  cherish  now. 

Thon  art  growing  old,  mother. 

But  aoon  the  yemal  Uoom 
Of  life'a  eternal  mora,  mother, 

WiU  borst  upon  thy  tomK 
And  on  the  "other  aide^*  mother. 

Beyond  the  atormy  awell. 
Of  Jordan's  death-eold  stream,  mother, 

la  one  who  lores  fliea  wdL 

He  waiteth  for  the  bride^  mother. 
That  blest  his  manhobd'a  priaso. 
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Hie  pilgrim  by  hii  aide,  mother, 

Adown  the  itreftm  of  time. 
He  waiteth  for  the  wife^  mother. 

Faithful  and  true  to  him. 
And  oonstaot  to  the  last,  mother. 

When  life  in  death  grew  dinu 

Then  let  the  dream  of  life^  mother, 

dose  aofUy  round  thy  hearty 
Aa  erening'a  gentle  dews,  mother, 

When  douds  and  atorma  depart; 
•  Beliering  that  the  sun,  mother. 

That  rises  on  that  night, 
Brings  all  that  loved  onea  home^  motner. 

To  their  father'a  home  of  light 


AMANDA  M.  BRIGHT. 

AMANDA  METCALFE  waa  bom  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  1822.  While 
ahe  was  an  infant,  l^Ir.  Bamett  Metcalfe,  her  father,  removed  to 
HuDtsville,  Ala.  In  the  female  seminary  of  that  city,  Amanda 
received  a  portion  of  her  limited  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
her  school-daya  ended;  but,  inheriting  from  her  father  a  love  for 
booksy  ahe  read  and  studied  without  the  help  of  a  teacher.  She  waa 
married  to  Mr.  Bright  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  entered  at  this  early 
age  into  many  trials  of  a  domestic  character,  that  palsied  her  natural 
abilities,  and  "shut  the  hatches **  upon  those  importunate  promptings 
to  write  which  were  not  gratified  until  a  recent  date. 

Mrs.  Bright  was  separated  from  her  husband  in  I860.  Her  eldest 
son  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  "Seven  Pines,''  and  less  than  two  years 
thereafter  her  only  child  died.  The  incentives  to  action  of  any  kind 
were  now  wanting;  but  she  conceived  the  design  of  writing  a  book, 
hopmg  to  realiie  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  sale  of  the  same  to  erect  m 
monument  to  her  son.  Of  this  design  waa  bom  "The  Three  Bemioes; 
or,  Ansermo  of  the  Crag,"  Philadelphia,  1869,  Thua  reviewed  by  the 
"Bound  TabW  New  York: 

*..  .The  taak  the  lady  haa  assumed  is  not  an  eaay  one.  Few  writers  suc- 
ceed in  investing  the  diy  bones  of  ancient  history  with  life  and  reality;  and 
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when  the  drapeiy  of  fiction  has  been  aaooessfolly  adopted  to  hide  the  bare, 
hard  outline^  the  writers  of  historic  romances  haTO  put  together  graphic  and 
entertaining  stories — which  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance — by 
means  of  which  they  have  brought  home  to  thdr  readers  the  everyday 
features  of  past  ages,  inresting  them  with  vitality,  and  affording  information 
as  well  as  amusement  The  present  author  contents  herself  with  giving  a 
succession  of  striking  and  varied  pictures  of  Roman  life  in  the  reign  of 
Agrippa,  without  much  compunction  concerning  the  inroads  she  makes  upon 
historical  probability;  and,  upon  the  presumption  that  ancient  history  is  a 
'tolerable  pattern  for  guess-work,'  she  undertakes  the  'rehabitation'  of 
Bernicc,  by  assuming  that  there  were  three  persons  of  that  name  who  lived 
about  the  same  period,  and  that  some  of  the  acts  charged  to  one  may  jusUy 
be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other  two.  The  infamous  Agrippina*s 
memory  is  in  like  manner  rescued  from  obloquy  by  taking  up  her  Mory 
where  the  Roman  historian  leaves  it^  and  causing  her  to  repent  of  her  crimes 
and  become  a  Christian. . . . 

"  Mrs.  Bright  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  imagination,  nor  in  the  capacity  for 
weaving  plots ;  her  fault  is  that  she  weaves  too  numy,  and  gets  them  confused. 
But,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  we  doubt  not  that  her  next  story  will  be  more 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  in  every  resx>ect  more  satisfiictory  to  herselC  She 
must  learn,  however,  to  chasten  the  richness  and  exuberance  of  her  style.'' 

Mrs.  Bright  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  several  weekly 
journals,  in  prose  and  verse.  She  has  in  preparation  several  stories: 
''The  Prince  of  Seir'*  is  the  title  of  one.  like  her  first  book,  tbis  is  a 
"  historical  *'  romance.    Her  home  b  Fayetteville,  Tcbnessee. 

1871. 


MISS  ANNIE  R  LAW 

IS  of  English  birth.    She  is  now  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  East 
Tennessee.    Her  poetical  abilities  are  of  rare  order,  and  give 
promise  of  excellence  as  a  writer  hereafter. 

1870.  W.  6.  M. 

.  MEMORDSS. 

■ 

Oh,  there  are  memories  that  linger  in  the  hearty 
And  oft  awake  with  warm  and  gushing  tide; 

Thoughts  of  the  past  from  which  we  would  not  part 
For  all  the  illusive  Future  gives  beside. 
48 
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Onoe  more — onoe  more — to  wander  bj  the  rirer 
That  winds  among  the  gently  sloping  hiUs^ 

To  see  again  the  lights  and  shades  that  qulTer 
In  bright  mirrors  of  the  ever>sparkllng  rills. 

Oh,  for  the  path  meandering  6'er  the  mountain. 
The  tangled  vines  and  branches  by  its  side. 

The  mosses  creeping  in  the  shaded  fountain. 
The  woodland  nooks  where  fiilrest  flowerets  hide! 

The  old  oak-tree  that  stands  before  the  door 
Will  keep  its  corner  in  my  heart  forever; 

Though  home  it  shelters  I  may  see  no  more 
While  life  remains,  I  can  foiget  it  never. 

The  blissful  memories  of  our  earlier  years 
In  silence  haunt  the  soul  through  joy  or  pain; 

And  on  their  mighty  stream,  the  smiles  and  tears 
Of  happy  childhood  o*er  us  sweep  again. 


'^■— ^"^ 
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MRa  MABGARET  J.  PRESTON. 

ARGARET  JUNKIN  is  the  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  some  note 
in  the  Southern  portion  of  that  Church.  Dr.  Junkin  was 
President  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Lexington,  Va*  The  successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin 
in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  latter  College  was  Robert  K  Lee. 
'*  Stonewall "  Jackson  was  one  of  its  professors  in  the  term  of  Dr. 
Junkin,  whose  eldest  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  famous  Confederate 
leader. 

Miss  Junkin  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ''  Southern  Literary 
Messenger''  during  the  editorship  of  John  R.  Thompson. 

In  1870,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  publbhed  *«01d 
Songs  and  New,''  a  collection  of  Mrs.  Preston's  poeuM,  which  were 
reviewed  in  the  London  "Saturday  Review"  thus: 

"  *  Old  Sokgs  and  New  '  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  Amer> 
ican  poetry  that  have  lately  appeared.  The  authoress  has  not  the  fire  of 
'\\rhittier,  the  scholanhip  of  Bryant^  or  the  originality  and  power  of  Lowell, 
and  most  of  her  poems  appear  to  have  a  certain  imitative  character,  as  if  the 
subject  and  mode  of  treatment  had  been  suggested  by  her  admiration  of  some 
well-known  models.  Nevertheless,  her  thoughts  and  expression  are  her  own ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  we  should  never  have  seen  her  pieces  on  classical  themes 
if  she  had  not  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lowell's  'Rh<scn%'  and  Lord 
Lytton's  'Tales  of  Miletus,'  we  cannot  lairly  rank  her  best  'Greek  Stories' 
much  below  their  prototypes.  Her  domestic  pieces  are  marked  by  a  grave 
and  truly  feminine  tenderness,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasore  by 
hundreds  who,  if  th^  would  own  it,  are  more  capsble  of  appreciating  their 
simple  beauties  than  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  the  masterpieces  of  P^gll^li 
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In  ISSTy  she  published  a  yolume,  entitled  "  Silverwood :  A  Book  of 
Memories.'' 

Colonel  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  the  husband  of  the  subject  of  this  article, 
is  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington. 

Mrs.  Preston's  most  ambitious  effort  is  the  poem  of  "Beechenbrook: 
A  Rhyme  of  the  War.** 

Mrs.  Preston  has  written  because  she  **  thought  in  numbers,  and  the 
numbers  came,"  not  for  popular  notice,  nor  from  necessity,  as,  alas  I  so 
many  of  her  countrywomen  have  been  forced  to  do  since' the  war,  by 
the  reverses  of  fortune.  She  is  so  happy  as  to  be  lifted  above  want  or 
accidents  of  poverty.  She  has  written  for  pastime  and  from  patriot- 
ism, as  the  amusement  in  the  pleasant  idleness  of  a  life  devoted  not  to 
literature,  but  to  the  womanly  cares  and  pleasures  which  a  large 
establbhment,  husband,  children,  and  **  society  "  force  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  a  frequent  contributor  from  its  commencement  to 
the  **  Land  we  Love; "  General  Hill,  its  editor,  being  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  hert.  She  also  contributes  to  various  other  Southern  journals. 
We  subjoin  some  critiques.  Northern  and  Southern,  of  "Beechen* 
brook  " —  the  first  taken  from  the  *'  Round  Table,"  the  second  from 
the ''Field  and  Fireude:" 

•*  Beecbenbbook  :  A  BHYifS  of  the  Wab. — A  publisher's  printed  esti- 
mate  of  the  sale  of  his  publications  is  usually  somewhat  imaginative;  to  use 
a  threadbare  but  serviceable  quotation,  'The  wish  is  often  father  to  the 
thought'  Yet  in  this  case  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  veradty  of 
Messrs.  Kelly  Sl  Piet  in  announcing  'fifth  thousand'  on  the  title-page  of 
this  volume.  It  is  one  which,  we  should  judge,  would  be  immensely  popu- 
lar among  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  to  whose  sectional  pride 
and  prejudices  it  appeals  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  all  respects  it  is  essen* 
tially  Southern,  and  in  most  it  is  praiseworthy.  Its  press-work  especially 
shows  a  standard  of  excellence  which  we  were  not  prepared  to  look  for  below 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  poems  themselves,  if  they  do  not  quite  deserve,  still 
do  not  altogether  disgrace  their  handsome  setting.  In  two  points  particu- 
larly they  challenge  Southern  admiration :  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
absolutely  trash,  which  is  quite  an  advance  on  the  m^rity  of  Southern 
verse;  and  in  the  second  place,  their  merit  is  even  sufficient  to  dimly  fore- 
shadow a  time  when  the  sunny  South  shall  achieve  Intellectual  emancipa- 
tion in  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  New  England 
for  poetry,  as  well  as  piety,  politics,  and  prints.  To  the  author's  own  people^ 
therefore,  nnjaded  as  yet  by  the  worship  of  many  literary  idols^  her  book 
must  be  peculiarly  grateftil :  even  we  of  the  North,  who  are  not  tainted  by 
that  sombre  fimatidsm  that  sees  no  good  in  Nazareth^  may  find  in  it  mudbi 
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to  ftdmire  and  applaud.  Hie  Tene  ia  graoeM  and  flowbg,  and  the  language 
and  sentiment  pioTe  the  author  to  be  a  ladj  of  refined  and  coltiTated  taste. 
*Duic€  d  deeui*  is  rather  an  indeooroos  libc^  with  Horace,  and  we  should 
greatly  prefer  that  Miss  (or  Mrs.?)  Preston  had  not  linked  'breast'  with 
'caress,'  nor  turned  ^hirassing' and  'supp6rt'  into  'harassing'  and  's6p- 
port^'  But  after  all,' we  are  not  so  mudi  concerned  with  Jifiss  (or  Mrs.?) 
Preston's  Latin  and  orthoepy,  which  might  be  better,  as  with  her  poetry, 
which  might  be  decidedly  worse.  The  story  of  'Beechenbrook' — a  story 
.mournfully  trite  to  thousands  of  aching  hearts — is  simply  and  gracefully 
told;  and  some  of  the  shorter  poems  interspersed — 'Only  a  Private'  and 
'Slain  in  Battle' — are  not  without  pathoa.  Of  course,  the  war  ia  re- 
garded from  the  Confederate  standpoint,  and  equally,  of  course,  there  ia 
the  usual  amount  of  Southern  devotion  and  Southern  iuTincibility— Miss 
(or  Mrs.?)  Preston's  rebels  being  easily  victorious  against  anything  less  than 
quadruple  odds,  which  is  a  rather  perplexing  statement,  considering  that 
Northern  bards  assure  us  of  its  exact  converse.  But  to  ofiset  these  very 
natural  and  not  unpardonable  flights  of  fancy,  we  have  much  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  'vandal  hordes'  and  'despot's  beela'  that  generally  tram- 
pie  through  and  make  gory  the  war-poetry  of  Dixie,  just  as  the  strains  of 
the  Federal  minstrel  are  enlivened  by  the  dismal  howl  of  the  bondman. 
The  most  flagrant  error  in  this  direction  is  a  rather  invidious  comparison  of 
the  vulture  and  the  eagle  in  what  is  one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  book, 
'Stonewall  Jackson's  Grave; '  but  it  is  suggested  only  to  be  deprecated 
and  dismissed.    The  stanza  will  bear  quoting : 

*  Tb«  UrgeM  of  tboir  praiM  ia  floof 

With  bounty  rart  and  ragil; 
Is  it  beeftUM  tbo  wltnro  foMS 

No  longer  tbo  do^d  oftglof 
Kaj,  rmtbor  far  loeept  it  tbu  — 

An  bomago  tmo  and  tondor^ 
As  loldior  nnto  loldior  worth. 

As  braro  to  bravo  will  rondor.' 

"The  last  stanza  is  even  better: 

'  Rare  famo  I  rare  name  I    If  ebantod  prals% 

With  all  the  world  to  liiten| 
If  prido  that  awella  a  natioa'a  soo^ 

If  foemen's  tears  that  gliston; 
If  pilgrim's  tbrining  lOTO-^lf  griol^ 

Wbieb  noagbt  may  aootho  «r  severi 
If  TscsB  oan  oontecrato — this  spot 

li  aaerod  groaad  forever  I ' 


» 

"The  political  tone,  if  we  may  so  call  it^  of  these  poems,  ia  much  higher 
and  healthier  throughout  than  we  could  have  expected,  or  than  we  weM 
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warranted  in  hoping  for  hj  an/  example  of  moderation  that  lojal  mosei 
have  set  8oathem  women,  we  are  told,  still  cherish  in  their  hearta  that 
bitterness  of  hatred  and  that  stubbornness  of  rebellion  that  di4  so  much  to 
prolong  the  late  conflict^  and  which  their  husbands  and  brothers^  we  believe^ 
have  more  wisely  and  nobly  dismissed;  but  if  we  interpret  this  volume 
rightly,  if- it  has  not  been  deftly  doctored  for  the  Northern  market,  we  take 
it  as  a  sign,  that^  even  among  the  women  of  the  South,  at  least  the  more 
cultivated  portion,  the  right  feeling,  the  true  patriotism,  ii  gradually  re- 
asserting itselC  The  concluding  poem,  entitl^  'Acceptation,'  expresses 
best  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the  Southern  people;  a  spirit  wherein 
a  very  intelligible  regret  for  the  past  is  tempered  by  submission  in  the  pre-  - 
sent^  and  abiding  hope  for  the  Aiture: 

*  We  do  Moept  ihf,  hesT«iily  pesos  I 

Albeit  thoa  eomeot  ia  a  gaiso 

TTnlookod  for— ondMirad;  oar  eyes 
Weleome  throogb  ttsn  tho  tweot  nIosM 
From  war,  and  woe,  and  want — •oreesM 
For  whiob  we  Uom  tbee^  bleisid  peeee  I*  ^ 

''These  lines  have  the  true  ring;  and  an  extension  of  the  feeling  which 
prompted  them  will  do  more  to  hasten  reconstruction  than  the  harangues 
of  a  dozen  Senators^  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  boot  The  women  of 
the  South  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  Union ;  they  can  certunly  do  as 
much  to  rebuild  it" 

"It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  war  which  has  so  severdy  scouiged 
the  South  will  bring  some  good  to  the  country,  beside  the  lessons  of  political 
economy  it  has  impressed  upon  us  all.  It  is  cheering  to  begin  to  see  already 
some  marked  signs  of  fruition  of  this  hope  in  the  matter  of  the  literary  sta- 
mina, and  taste,  and  ambition  of  our  people.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  whatever  of  genius  there  is  in  the  South,  there  has  always  been  wanting 
some  great  necessity,  some  great  pressure  of  circumstances,  some  great  awak- 
ening cause  to  arouse  and  develop  it;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  war,  in 
its  progress  and  final  effect^  is  the  first  gleam  of  the  dawning.  It  certainly 
has  kindled  a  poetic  fire  that  has  never  burned  before;  and  now,  while  the 
great  avalanche  of  worthless  rhymes  which  it  forced  out  upon  the  seething 
surface  are  being  sunk  into  their  proper  places  in  the  dark  waters  of  oblivion, 
a  pearl  here  and  an  opal  there  are  being  fished  out^  burnished,  and  set. 
ablazing  in  tissues  of  beautiftd  gold. 

''  At  first,  some  good  things  will  be  lost  in  the  scramble  with  the  bad ;  some 
bad  things  will  be  saved  in  the  shadow  of  the  good.  At  last»  all  the  bad  will 
filter  through^  and  most  of  the  good,  and  the  good  only,  will  be  saved. 

"  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Piet,  of  Baltimore,  have  executed  a  commendable  piece 
of  workmanship  in  bringing  out,  from  all  this  rubbish,  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
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Preston.*    We  like  the  book.    It  oontuoa  some  el^ant  tondies  that  should 
notbeloet 

^  To  begin  with  the  beginnings  and  end  with  the  ending,  as  we  propose  to 
do,  the  leading  poem  corers  seventj-fire  psgeSy  and  is  styled  'A  Bhyme  of 
the  War/  An  appropriate  title,  it  is  troe;  but  we  wish  it  did  not  haTe  this 
double  name  at  idl — we  have  had  too  much  of  the  war.  It  b  written  in  the  * 
anapesiio  measure,  which  is  so  beautifuU/  employed  in  the  splendid  ballads 
of  Scott  and  Macaulay,  and  is  intenpented  with  sereral  animated  odes  in- 
the  Pindaric  style.  The  hero  is  a  Colonel  Dunbar,  and  the  introductory 
scene  portrays  the  parting  of  husband  from  wife  and  children,  and  the  sor> 
row  which  OTsrspreads  his  hitherto  happy  home,  Beechenbrook  Cottage^ 
when  war's  rude  alarms  bunt  over  Virginis,  in  1861,  on  'a  day  bright  with 
the  earliest  glory  of  May,'  and  when 

'  The  bliM  of  the  iky  \§  m  tMdtr  a  bias 
At  «?er  th«  ranshioe  mom  thimacring  tkroagk.' 


The  wife,  after  she  prepared  the  few  little  articles  bdoog^ng  to  a  soldiei'a 
wardrobe,  and  after  he  was  ready  to  leate^ 

'On  th«  fresh,  sbiDiog  knapsMk  ibe  pillowt  her  b«a^ 
And  WMpi  M  a  monmw  might  wMp  for  Um  d— d. 

And  the  ttont-henrted  man  ii  at  weak  ai  a  girL' 

And  then  the  good  wife  rouses  herself,  and,  in  the  Teiy  midst  of  her  orer- 
powering  paroxysm  of  g^ef,  throws  her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck, 
and  leaning  upon  his  breast^ 

'She  raises  her  ejes  with  a  loftencd  oontrol. 
And  through  them  her  hnsbond  looks  into  Iwr  todl^' 

while  she  speaks,  with  a  steady  and  dear  Toice,  the  sentiment  of  a  Macedo- 
nian mother  to  her  son,  when  she  told  him  to  'Go:  return  with  your  shield, 
or  on  it;'  but  the  gricfful  wife  makes  this  uninterrupted  speedi,  iweniy-^ix 
tinea  long,  hardly  stopping  to  take  breath.  It  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
poem.  If  she  had  said  what  she  did  say  with  more  brevity  and  mora  vim, 
it  would  have  been  better.    It  is  a  good  scene,  too  much  drawn  out 

''Beechenbrook  Cottage  is  situate  within  hearing  of  the  booming  of  the 
guns  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  Mother,  daughter,  and  little  scm  secic  a 
green  hillock,  and  pause  to  listen:  | 

'  Again  and  again  the  rererherant  sonnd 
Is  fearfully  felt  in  the  tremnlons  gronnd  ; 
Again  and  again  on  their  senses  it  thrlll% 
Like  thvaderons  echoes  astraj  in  the  hilla.' 

That  is  certainly  veiy  fine. 

•  Mn.  PrMtM  ii  .  (bUr-la-Uw  of  StoMwaB  JMkto*. 

\ 
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"Again: 

'  On  tiptoe — tbt  i ummer  wind  UAlag  bit  bair. 
With  nostrilt  expanded,  end  eeentinf  tbe  eiry 
Like  a  mettled  yonof  war-bone  that  toteet  bie  man^ 
^  And  frettiof  Ij  ebanpf  at  tbe  bit  and  tbe  rein. 

Standi  eager,  exnltant— ' 


•'What?  wlioT 


'—a  lavefM  ^^tar  old  hcgp 
Hie  faee  all  aflame  with  a  raptuonf  jej.' 


Jt  is  really  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  ahotild  hare  attempted  to  fill 
rach  a  magnificent  backgroond  for  a  auperb  picture  with  *a  twdve  year  old 
bay* 

''Many  and  many  an  eye  that  peruses  this  paper  will  recognize  a  scene  por- 
trayed in  Mrs.  Dunbar's  letter  to  her  husband.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  the 
beauty  in  these  lines:  whether  it  is  hard  or  not  to  find  any  truth — and  how 
much  of  truth — in  them  we  leave  the  reader  to  determine.  Here  is  what 
she  writes  to  him :  *      "  . 

'Onr  bcantifnl  bome — aa  I  write  it,  I  weep— 
Oar  beanUftil  bome  ii  a  imonldering  beap  I 
And  blaekened  and  blatted,  and  grim  and  forlorn. 
Its  ehimnejrt  itand  itark  In  tbe  mista  of  tbe  mom  I 

'X  stood,  in  my  womaalj  belpleifoets,  weal^ 
Tbongb  I  felt  a  brare  eolor  waa  kindling  mj  ebeek^ 
And  I  plead  bj  tbe  saoredert  tb<ngf  of  tbeir  UTes— 
By  tbe  lore  tbat  tbey  bore  to  tbeir  eblldrcn  —tbeir  wives  — > . 
By  tbe  bomet  left  bebind  tbem,  wbote  joys  tbey  bad  tbared— 
By  tbe  God  tbat  ibonld  Jndge  tbem — tbat  mine  sbonld  be  spaied* 

« At  wen  migbt  I  plead  witb  tbe  wbirlwind  to  itoy, 
Ae  it  ehubingly  enti  tbrongb  tbe  forest  its  way ! 
I  know  tbat  my  eye  flatbed  a  passionate  ii% 
As  tbey  seomf nlly  flnng  me  tbeir  answer  of—  Are  I ' 

I 

"  The  hero  of  the  rhyme  is  once  wounded  ere  he  receives  the  fatal  shot  that 
deprived  his  cause  of  his  gallant  services,  and  his  bereaved  widow  and 
orphans  of  their  husband  and  fiither.  The  allusions  to  the  fields  which  were 
fought  in  the  Old  Dominion  are  but  incidental,  and  perhaps,  on  this  account, 
are  more  interesting  and  artist 

**  The  poem  is  a  very  fair  reflection  of  the  feelings  of  our  people,  both  men 
and  women,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  telling  how  the  women  urged 
the  men  forward  to  the  fronts  and  wrote  them  kind  letters,  burning  with 
patriotic  leal — how  the  men  marched  through  snows  and  ice  without  shoes, 
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and  fooglit  battle  after  Vattle,  witli  nerer  enough  to  eai— how  the  mothei^ 
wiTea,  aistera,  and  sweethearts  toiled  day  In  and  day  oat  for  the  aoldien,  the 
sick  and  the  woonded,  thdr  hearta  writhing  the  while  with  a  terriUe  doubt- 
ing, hoping;  fearing. 

"The  last  twostanna  of  thia  poem  are  full  of  Tigor  and  eamestneaa — a  fire 
that  will  kindle  life  enoogh,  even  where  the  process  of  freezing  haa  been 
quite  completed,  to  make  one  appreciate  the  lines  on  page  42 : 

'Tk«  erub  of  Ck«  oBMt  —  Um  plasge  Uk4  (h«  ratt 
Rcsch  dowa  to  tbo  depths  of  oMk  potrioC  lool; 
It  ftfMtn^-^fmt  nmc9  tC  it  kmmmMp  A  mmttg*  oto. 


"Besides  ' Beechenbrook,'  this  Tolume  contains  'Vfiginia^'  a  sonnet; 
'  Jackson/  a  sonnet ;  *  Dirge  for  Ashby/  '  Stonewall  Jackson's  Grave,'  *  When 
the  War  is  over/  and  '  Virginia  Capta»' 

"  There  have  been  but  few  poems  produced  by  the  war  so  exqfuisite  and 
thrilling  as  the  'Dirge  for  Ashby;'  perhaps  it  haa  not  its  equal,  if  we 
except  Harry  Flash's  '  Zollicoifer/ 

"  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  a  stanza  or  two  from  'Virginia    ^ 
Capta;'  they  have  so  much  of  sublime  submission — the  conquered  to  the 
conqueror — in  them : 

'  Tbo  mm  tkot  woro  tho  tkieM,  strip  boiO| 
Th«  hand  that  bold  tbo  BMtSal  rol% 
And  bariod  tbo  ipcor  oa  manj  a  plaia— 
SCrotcb — till  tbej  elaip  tbo  sbaekloi  tboro! 

'  Bond  tbongb  tbon  matt  boaoatb  bti  wil^ 
Let  not  ono  abjoet  Moaa  baro  pUeo; 
Bat  witb  ■i^c*'^  tilcnt  grao^ 
Malntaia  tb/  regal  bearing  itill.  *" 

«  Weep,  if  tboa  wilt,  witb  proad,  oad  mtea,    . 
Tby  blaitod  bopes  —  tbj  peaeo  nadono  — 
Tot  brare  lire  on,  nor  foek  to  sbaa 
Tbj  Ikte^  like  Bgypt'i  oonqaor'd  Qnooa. 

'  Tbongb  forced  a  oaptiro'i  plaea  to  fill 
In  tbo  trinmpbal  traia,  yet  tber^ 
Bnperbly,  like  Zenobia,  wear 
Tby  ob^ns—  Viffimia  VUtn*  stmi'* 

Wm.  Hand  Browne  thus  criticizes  Mra.  Pregton: 

"  To  piononnoe  her  the  first  female  poet  of  the  South  would  be  arrogatinf 

too  much  to  our  own  judgment ;  but  we  know  of  none  we  could  place  beforo 

her.    The  critical  reader  of  Mrs.  Preston's  poems  is  first  struck  by  the  dlgi> 

Mty  of  the  thoughts  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style.    She  never  writes  ^ 
49  ♦ 
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without  a  worthy  theme^  nor  handles  any  theme  slightly  and  carelessly. 
The  poet's  art  with  her  is  not  a  mere  el^ant  accomplishment,  or  a  conTcnient 
outlet  for  a  lively  fancy,  hut  a  noble  art,  which  none  hare  a  right  to  essay  but 
those  who  know  that  they  have  receiTed  the  diriue  gift  of  poesy,  and  feel 
that  they  are  answerable  for  its  worthy  use.  Hence  in  her  poetry,  while 
we  may  have  our  preferences,  there  is  nothing  that  we  could  wish  away  — 
nothing  that  is  discordant  with  the  rest,  or  that  does  not  justify  its  poetic 
treatment.  At  the  same  time  she  rarely,  if  ever,  soars  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  imagination ;  her  poems  have  all  a  direct  human  interest,  and 
are  treated  with  a  firm,  what  we  may  call  a  conscientious,  realism.  In  many 
of  her  pieces  there  is  a  noble  pathos  and  a  grand  tenderness,  only  surpassed 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  emotion. 

''^Her  style  is  chastened  almost  to  severity,  every  word  being  weighed  and 
chosen  for  its  place ;  giving  a  sharp  distinctness  to  her  thought,  which  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  vague,  nebulistic,  epithetic  style  of  too  many  of  her 
contemporaries,  who  seem  aiming  at  they  know  not  precisely  what;  like 
Orbaneja,  the  painter  of  Ubeda,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  when  asked 
what  he  was  painting,  he  used  to  answer,  '  \yhatever  it  turns  out'  In  a 
word,  we  find  in  Mrs.  Preston,  if  not  the  most  splendid,  a  pure  and  noble 
imagination,  combined  with  and  ruled  by  a  clear  judgment  and  refined  taste; 
quick  sympathies  for  all  that  is  good  and  lovely;  deep,  but  unobtrusive 
piety,  and  an  admirable  gift  of  expression — qualities,  when  united,  sufficient 
to  form  a  poet  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  whose  works  will  be  read 
with  perpetual  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  true  poetry,'* 


KON  DOLET. 

▲  SOVSST. 


When  doubt,  defeat,  and  dangen  sore  beset 
The  Roman  Arria,  yielding  to  the  tide 
Of  ills  that  overwhelmed  on  every  side^ 

With  unheroic  heart,  that  could  forget 

Twas  cowardice  to  die,  she  dared  and  met 
The  easier  fate ;  and  luring,  sought  to  hide 

(For  her  beloved's  sake— ^  true  woman  yet  I) 
The  inward*  anguish,  with  a  wifely  pride. 

Kot  so  our  Southern  Arria!    In  the  fiMe 
Of  deadlier  woes,  she  dared  to  live,  and  wring 
Hope  out  of  havoc;  till  the  brave  control. 

Pathetic  courage,  and  moat  tender  graos 

Of  her  **Kon  doUi"  nerved  her  husband's  aonl. 
Won  him  to  life,  and  dulled  even  failure's  stiog  I 
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II 

ii 


UNDERTOW. 

It  U  ft  gift  for  which  to  render  praise^ 
Ceftselett  and  fervent,  that  our  troubled  hearts 
Can  hide  the  harrowing  grief  that  dufes  and  amarta^ 

And  shut  themselves  from  all  intmsiTe  gaze. 
Oft  when  the  murmur  of  the  world  grows  low^ 

And  the  felt  ulence  broods  serene  and  still. 
The  inward  ear  is  listening  to  the  flow 

Of  eddying  memories,  that  flood  and  fill 
The  soul  with  tumult    Then  how  blest  to  wear. 

In  eyes  that  yield  no  sympathizing  look, 
A  fiice  of  tidal  quiet,  that  shall  bear 

Ko  hint  of  undercurrents!    Who  could  brook 
That  even  our  nearest,  dearest,  best  should  know 
The  secret  q>rings  of  many  an  hour  of  woe? 


ACCEPTATION. 

We  do  accept  thee,  heavenly  Peace! 

Albeit  thou  oomest  in  a  guise 

Unlocked  for — undesired;  our  eyes 
Welcome  through  tears  the  kind  release 
From  war,  and  woe,  and  want — snroeaae 
For  which  we  bless  thee,  holy  Peace  I 

We  lift  our  foreheads  from  the  dust; 

And  as  we  meet  thy  brow's  dear  caln^ 

There  falls  a  freshening  seikM  of  balm  i 

Upon  our  spirits.    Fear — dirtrust—  ! 

The  hopeless  present  on  us  thrust —  ; 

We'll  front  them  as  we  can,  and  mmtL  I 


War  has  not  wholly  wrecked  us;  still  . 

Strong  hands,  grand  hearts,,stem  souls  are  ours  — 

Proud  oonsdousness  of  quendiless  powers-— 
A  past  whose  memoiy  makes  us  thrill- 
Futures  nncharactered,  to  fill 
With  heroisms,  if  we  willl  i 

.  \  i 
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'  Then  courage^  brotlienl    Though  our  breast 

Ache  with  that  rankling  thorn,  despair. 
That  failure  plants  so  sharply  there  ^- 
No  pang^  no  pain  shall  be  confessed: 
We'll  work  and  watch  the  brightening  west^ 
And  leave  to  God  and  hearen  the  restl 


THE  LADY  HILDEQARDFS  WEDDINO. 

i 

**  I  dare  not  doubt  his  word/'  she  said. 
With  steadfast  voice  and  dear; 

''For  sure  as  knight  did  ever  plight 
True  ifdth,  he  will  be  here. 

"He  sware  it  on  this  crested  ring, 
That  by  our  Lord's  dear  leave, 
He'd  wed  me  here  at  Lyndismere^ 
Thb  bless^  Christmas  Eve." 

—Sir  Walter  dallied  with  his  blade, 
And  his  steel  eyne  grew  wroth: 
''Nay,  sweetheart/ see!— it  cannot  be: 
Thy  knight  hath  broke  his  troth." 

Out  spake  the  Lady  Hildegarde^ 
With  grieved,  reproachfhl  air: 
"None  other  may  such  slander  say,  — • 
My  father  only  dare! 

"My  bower^maids  all  await  my  caU, 
My  bridesmen  will  be  here; 
And  merry  throngs  with  wedding  sonp 
ShaU  bide  at  Lyndismere." 

"Now  oat  upon  thee^ — simple  lassf 

With  heat  Sir  Walter  cried; 
"To-morrow  e'en,  with  seas  between, 

How  can'st  thou  be  a  bride? 


I 
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""Tlie  Nether-kna  b  far  oPeneo^ 
And  uigT7  •tormt  may  roar; 
Or  war  maj  send  (which  Heaven  Ibilaidl) 
Tidiaga  to  vex  thee  aoreu 

**  Forbear,  antil  the  galliot  drop 
Anchor  at  Ualden-head, 
To  fix  the  day,  and  yea  or  nay, 
Fkodaim  thou  wilt  be  wed. 

''Let  the  old  Hall  ring  load  and  high 
With  roistering  Twelfth  Night  cheer; 
Bring  holly-glow  and  mistletoe 
To  garland  Lyndismere^ 

* 

''Let  fiolio  mnmmen  don  their  masbi 
Let  moms-dancen  oome 
And  reel  and  sing  in  jocund  ring, 
With  rebeck,  pipe^  and  dram. 

"Of  capons,  boaPs-head,  nut-brown  ale^ 
Let  liberal  store  be  shown; 
And  wassail-shout  shall  make  the  boot 
The  merriest  ever  known. 

"The  jesteis  with  their  bells  shall  plot 
All  mirth-proToking -pranks: 
80  • .  •  let  me  sue; — forget  Sir  Hugh, 
And  take  thy  fathei's  thanksl" 


She  heard,  the  Lady  Hildegarde^ 

With  firm,  unfiinching  eye; 
Then  forth  she  stepped,  and  onward  sw^ 

Disdainful  of  rq>ly. 

—The  snows  lay  deep  round  I^dismeie^ 
But  generous  fires  biased  free^ 

And  casements  dear  flashed  iar  and  near 
Thdr  gleams  across  the  lea. 

Betainers  filled  the  ancient  HsU^ 
Guests  thronged  as  fell  the  nighty 

And  rare  to  see^  right  gorgeously. 
The  chapel  streamed  with  light 
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"Be  bnTe  Sir  Hugh  oome  Uckf'  ihej  asked 

The  gny-haired  aenescfaal: 
"Not  yetf'^-TwM  said  to-night  he'd  wed 

Our  Lad/  of  the  HalL** 

Sir  Walter  chafed  and  strode  apart; 

The  cassock'd  priest  was  seen; 
And  maidens  fiur  came  pair  hj  pair  ... 

''What  oouid  the  follj  meanf '' 

A  sadden  Tision  hushed  the  mirth,  •» 

Sir  Walter's  breath  came  haid ;  ' 
For  h»t  of  all  adown  the  Hall 

Swept  Lady  Hildcgarde. 

"Saint  Agnes l^hnt  she's  comely  t"  quoth 

The  parti-color^d  down; 
"And  by  the  rood!  in  bridal  hood 

And  bridal  Tell  and  gown! 

"Sir  Hugh  should  tfen  be  here  to  mark 
The  orange  posies  bloom ; 
Will  proxy  due  for  stout  Sir  Hugh? 
Then  /would  fain  be  groom!" 

Straight  onward  to  the  chancel-rails 

The  encoded  maidens  passed; 
When  suddenly  the  companie 

Was  startled  by  a  blast^_ 

A  blast  that  echoed  loud  and  shrill 

Without  the  castle  gate. 
As  though  the  train  that  passed  amain 

Was  sorely  loth  to  wait 

Unmoved  stood  Lady  Hildegarde^ 

Nor  seemed  to  hear  nor  feel. 
Till  up  the  floor,  one  moment  more. 

There  tramped  a  clanking  heel 

"-Sipfowrf/"— With  one  bound  th^  met! 

Then,  dashing  off  a  tear. 
She  turned  and  said,  with  lifted  head,  — 
''Father,'^ Sir  Bugh  U  *«/» 


MBS.  &  A.  WEISa 

SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLEY  ia  descended,  on  the  paternal  side, 
from  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  settled  in  Hanover  County,  Vir- 
ginia. In  an  old  homestead  on  an  estate  in  this  county  the  subject 
of  this  article  was  born,  and  passed  the  years  of  childhood. 

We  are  indebted  to  ''Mary  Forrest's"  volume,  ''Women  of  the 
South,"  for  the  following: 

"Among  the  traits  earliest  developed  in  Miss  Talley  were  extreme  fear- 
lessness and  lore  of  liberty 

"  It  is  said  that  she  was  never  known  to  betray  a  sign  of  fear ;  and  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  in  her  visits  to  the  neighbors,  she  would  unhesitatingly 
face  and  subdue  by  her  caresses  the  fiercest  dogs,  which  even  grown  persons 
dared  not  approach.  A  singular  power  of  will  and  magnetbm,  like  that 
ascribed  to  the  author  of  '  Wuthering  Heights,'  seems  to  havis  possessed 
her.  She  rode  with  a  graceful,  fearless  abandon,  and  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  float  away  by  herself  in  a  frail  boat  She  was  the  frequent  com- 
panion of  her  father  and  grandfather  in  their  walks,  rides,  and  hunting  and 
fishing  excursions;  yet  with  all  these  influences,  she  was  ever  a  gentle  child, 
and  remarkable  for  extreme  sensibility  and  refinement  She  delighted  in 
all  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty,  and  would  sit  for  hours  watching  the  sky  in 
storm  and  sunshine,  or  listening  to  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the  plashing 
of  a  waterfall,  or  the  cry  of  a  whip-poor-wilL  This  life  fiimiliarized  her 
with  all  the  voices  of  nature.  A  sound  once  heard  she  never  forgot^  but 
could,  years  after,  imitate  with  surprising  exactness.  » 

"  When  she  was  eight  years  of  age,  her  father  removed  to  Richmond,  and 
she  then  entered  schooL  ....  When  in  her  eleventh  year,  she  was 
released  from  the  thraldom  of  the  school-room  by  an  unexpected  dispensa- 
tion. It  had  been  remarked  that  for  some  da^rs  she  had  appeared  singularly 
absent  and  inattentive  when  spoken  to ;  being  at  length  reproved,  she  burst 
into  tears,  exclaiming,  '  I  can't  hear  you.'  It  was  then  discovered  that  her 
hearing  was  greatly  impaired.  She  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  country ;  but  their  varied  eflbrts  resulted,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  only  in  an  aggravation  of  the  evit  She  lost  the  power  to 
distingttiBh  conversation,  though  carried  on  in  a  loud  k^;  a  power  which 
she  has  not  wholly  recovered.  •  .  .  • 

"  Her  parents  were  at  fiist  greatly  at  loss  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting 

.S91 
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her  edttcation.  Fortunately,  she  was  advanced  far  beyond  moat  children  of 
her  age;  and  now,  released  from  the  discipline  of  school,  her  natnral  love  of 
study  deepened  into  a  passion.  It  was  soon  found  sufficient  to  throw  suit- 
able books  in  her  way,  and  thus,  unassisted,  she  completed  a  thorough  scho- 
lastic course.  She  also  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  lite- 
rature  of  the  day,  and  her  correct  taste  and  critical  discrimination  elicited 
the  warmest  encomiums  from  that  prince  of  critics,  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

"  It  was  not  until  Miss  Talley  had  entered  her  thirteenth  year  that  her 
poetic  fiuwlty  became  apparent  to  her  family ;  she  having,  through  modesty, 
carefully  concealed  all  proo&  of  its  development  Some  specimens  of  her 
verso  then  falling  under  the  eye  of  her  father,  he  at  once  recognized  in  them 
.  the  flow  of  true  genius,  and  veiy  wisely,  with  a  few  encouraging  words,  left 
her  to  the  guidance  of  her  own  inspiration.  In  her  sixteenth  year,  some'of 
her  poems  appeared  in  the  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger.'  ** 

In  September,  1859,  a  collection  of  her  poems  was  issued  by  Rudd 
A  CarletoD,  of  New  York.  This  volume  secured  for  her  a  distinction 
of  which  she  may  well  be  proud.  For  rhythmic  melody,  for  sustained 
imagination,  for  depth  of  feeling,  and  purity  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, these  poems  are  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
productions  of  our  poets.  They  are  rich  also  in  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  which,  apart  from  any  literary  prestige,  win  for  Mm 
Talley  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  are  admitted  within  the 
choice  circle  of  her  friendship. 

Miss  Talley  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  McHenry  daring  the  war,  on 
the  charge  of  being  a  spy — refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  Government  It  was  while  imprisoned  at  Fort 
McHenry  that  Miss  Talley  was  married  to  Lieut  Weiss,  of  the 
Federal  army. 

It  was  upon  her  return  to  Richmond,  after  her  imprisonment,  that 
she  commenced  writing  for  the  ''Magnolia  Weekly"  and  the  "South- 
em  niustrated  News.''  Up  to  the  time  of  her  commencing  to  write 
for  the  two  named  journals,  she  had  never  been  able  to  write,  satisfao- 
torily,  a  line  of  prose.  Poetry  had  been  to  her  ai  the  breath  of  life; 
and  her  poems  had  occurred  to  her  almost  as  inspirations,  concdved 
and  writtra  oat  on  a  moment's  impulse,  without  labor  or  di£Bcultj 
whatever,  and  in  seyeral  cases  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  "Summer 
Noonday  Dreams,")  without  a  word  being  altered.  Then,  about  three 
years  before  the  war,  this  power  seemed  to  desert  her  entirely ;  and  in 
this  interval  she  wrote  nothing.  It  returned  as  suddenly  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  war;  but  again  as  suddenly  departed.    For  over 
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three  yean  sbe  lias  not  written  a  line  of  poetiy;  but,  atrangdj 
enough,  prose  now  flows  readily,  and  almost  without  the  labor  of 
thinking,  from  her  pen.  Providence  seems  thus  to  haye  provided  for 
Mrs.  Weisa  at  the  very  moment  when  she  needed  this  capacity  as  a 
sole  means  of  support. 

Mrs.  Weiss  is,  and  has  been  for  several  yeara^  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  New  York  ''Sunday  Times." 

isst.  C.  Di 
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THE  BATTLE  EVE. 

I  see  the  broad,  red,  setting  sun 

£ttnk  slowly  down  the  sky; 
I  see^  amid  the  cloud-built  tents^ 

His  blood-red  standard  fly; 
And  mournfully  the  pallid  mooa 

Looks  from  her  place  on  high. 

0  setting  sun,  awhile  delay; 

Linger  on  sea  and  shore; 
For  thousand  eyes  now  gase  on  thee^ 

That  shall  not  see  thee  more; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  proudly  now. 

Whose  race,  like  thine^  is  o'erl 

0  ghastly  moon,  thy  psUid  ray 

On  paler  brows  shall  lie, 
On  many  a  torn  and  blee^g  breast^ 

On  many  a  glaring  eye; 
And  breaking  hearts  shall  lire  to  moum^ 

For  whom  'twere  bliss  to  die. 
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CON  ELGIN. 

Oon  Elgin  was  a  horseman  bold, 

A  chief  of  high  degreOp 
And  he  hath  gone  with  twenty  men 

A-eailing  on  the  lea; 
Kow  woe  the  hour  and  woe  the  strand  _ 
When  Elgin  with  his  men  shall  land, 

Whererer  that  may  be. 

•  ^ 

Con  Elgin  songht  the  stormy  isle 

Acroes  the  foaming  flood. 
And  he  hath  marched  with  all  his  men 

Into  the  Dniid  wood. 
Where  dark  beneath  the  andent  oala 

The  Christian  temple  itood. 

Con  Elgin  slew  the  old  Culdee — 

The  priest  with  silrer  h^; 
He  slew  him  at  the  altar-stone 

In  sacerdotal  gear; 
He  slew  the  hslf-baptizM  babe, 
« And  its  mother,  yonng  and  fidr. 

He  seised  the  sacramental  cup 

The  blessed  wine  to  drain; 
He  mixed  it  with  the  Christian's  blood 

And  qnaffed  it  yet  again ; 
Then,  while  his  eyes  in  farj  roll. 
His  beard  he  cleanses  In  the  bowl  — 
But  there  is  on  his  blackened  soul 

An  everlasting  stain. 

Con  Elgin  lies  in  troubled  sleep 

Beneath  a  Druid  oak: 
Was  it  the  whisper  of  the  wind, 

Or  a  voice  to  him  that  spoke? 
''Oh,  hard  of  heart  and  fierce  of  hand 

I  ngn  thee  with  a  sign: 
Where'er  thon  goest,  on  land  or  flood, 
Qrer  icy  plain,  through  dusky  wood, 

Ehall  lonelincM  be  thine  I " 
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XJproM  the  bloody  borwmaa  tkoo. 

And  loudly  UaghM  bo: 
'I  bear  tbe  spell  And  wear  tbe  dgn. 

Thou  old  And  weiid  Cnldee'i 
Now  by  tbe  sbadee  of  Odin's  ball, 
Tbat  sacb  an  ill  should  me  beftU, 

That  such  a  cone  should  bel" 

And  loudly  laogbed  bis  Iblloweit 

As  loond  abont  they  stood: 
Bot  a  sudden  thrill  and  a  whisper  ran 

Through  the  ancient  Dniid  wood; 
And  trembled  all  tbe  Yalkynnea 

As  round  about  they  stood. 


And  now  they  are  upon  the 

And  iar  and  &st  they  go; 
For  lot  the  storm  is  on  their  track— 
Tbe  waves  are  white —the  clouds  are  black. 

And  tbe  icy  breeies  blow. 
Oh,  that  tbe  storm  would  wear  away. 

And  the  winds  would  cease  to  blow  I 

Yet  darker  grows  tbe  fearful  nighty 

And  loud  tbe  tempest's  shriek; 
They  cannot  see  each  other's  forms, 

Or  bear  each  other  speak: 
But  though  tbe  wares  the  wilder  grow. 
And  though  tbe  winds  tbe  fiercer  Uow, 
With  stately  mast  and  steady  prow 

The  TCBsel  onward  rides:  I 

They  know  that  some  unearthly  band 

The  broken  rudder  guides, 

A  sudden  lull — and  in  tbe  south 

There  dawns  a  n^stj  day; 
There  is  no  doud,  there  is  no  breeas^ 
But  far  away  o'er  frosen  seas 

The  Borealis'  play-^ 
A  ghastly  lights  Uke  that  which  lies 
Within  the  dying's  glaring  syea. 


There  is  no  life  in  all  the  seene^ 
There  is  no  breath — no  sound; 
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Bat  slowlj  o'er  the  glas^  deep 
The  i<7  ban  in  rilenoe  creep. 

And  clasp  the  ship  around. 
Till  mast  and  sail  and  deck  alike 

In  icj  duuns  are  boond. 

Gloom  on  the  Tast,  unbroken  sky. 

And  stillness  on  the  air, 
And  loneliness  upon  the  sea,  

And  silence  ererfwhere; 
And  in  Con  Elgin's  hardened  heart 

A  stem  and  cold  despair. 

He  shrank  to  see  the  famished  crew,. 

8o  gaunt  were  they  and  grim; 
He  gazed  where,  sea  and  sky  between. 
In  lurid  haze  wss  CTer  seen 

The  sun's  unsetting  rim; 
But  evermore  those  stony  eyes 

Glared  fixedly  on  him. 

He  spake  to  them — he  called  to  them— 

Then  came  a  silence  dread; 
For  lo,  upon  the  northern  skies 
Strange  gleams  of  lurid  light  arise^ 

And  gather  overhead; 
They  gleam  upon  the  frozen  ship, 

And  on  the  firozen  dead. 

The  fieuxs  of  the  dead  were  they. 

So  rigid,  wan,  and  blue; 
Oh,  'twas  a  fearful  thing  to  stand 

Amid  that  lifeless  crew  1 
And  thrice  Con  Elgin  drew  his  blade^ 
And  thrice  his  iron  hand  wss  stayed: 

Ah,  well  the  grasp  he  knewl 


He  paces  on  the  icy  ded^ 

He  chants  a  mystic  rune; 
He  cursed  the  long  and  weaiy  day. 

Yet  ended  all  too  soon. 
As  the  lurid  disk  of  the  blood-red  sua 

Sinks  suddenly  at  noon. 
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The  gbasdy  dead— the  ghasUy  dead — 

Tliey  chUl  him  with  their  cyea; 
The  silent  ship — the  lonely  sea— 

The  fitf  and  boundless  skies  I 
Oh,  that  some  little  breeze  would  stir. 

Some  little  doud  arise  I 

And  then  uprose  a  little  doud— 

Uprose  a  little  breeie— 
And  came  a  low  and  slumberous  sound. 
Like  moaning  waves  that  break  around 

The  stormy  Hebrides: 
The  ioe  is  rent — the  ship  is  fi|M^ 

And  on  the  open  seasl 

He  saw  the  land  upon  his  lee— 

He  stroTO  the  shore  to  gain; 
And  wild  and  fierce  his  efforts  grew. 

But  strength  and  skill  were  vain; 
Still  onward  ploughed  the  fitted  ship     ~  » 

Unto  the  outer  main* 


n 


A  sail,  a  saill  ''What  hoi  what  ho! 

He  shouted  from  the  mast; 
And  back  there  came  a  cheering  cry 

Upon  the  rushing  blast: 
Their  very  life-blood  chilled  with  dread 
They  saw  the  living  and  the  dead 

As  swift  they  hurried  past  I 


And  long  upon  those  Northern  seaii^ 

At. silent  dead  of  nighty  :. 

A  cry  would  echo  on  the  blasts 
And  a  phantom  ship  go  hurrying  past— 

A  strange  and  fearful  dghtl 
And  well  the  trembling  sailors  knew 
Con  Elgin  and  his  ghastly  crew.  f 
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MRS.  CONSTANCE  CABT  HARRISON. 

* 

THE  sabjeci  of  this  short  sketcli,  whose  maiden  name  was  Constance 
Gary,  and  who  is  best  known  to  Southern  literature  under  her 
nam  de  plume  of  **  Refugitta/'  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Archibald 
Garj  and  of  Moniroia  Fairfax,  his  wifoi  both  representatives  of 
ancient  fitmilies  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  the  elder  of  two  chil- 
dren,  and  was  born,  we  believe,  in  Mississippi,  to  which  State  her 
lather  had  removed,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  for  the  purpose  of 
pracdang  his  profession,  the  law.  Mr.  Gary  was  a  gentleman  of  fine 
literary  abilities,  and  during  his  residence  in  Mississippi  was  associated 
in  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  at  Port  Gibson,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Gary  subsequently  removed  to  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
where  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "Cumberland  Civilian,'' 
which  journal  he  edited  up  to  the  Ume  of  his  death* 

At  tfie  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Miss  Gary  was  raiding  with  her 
mother  at  ''Yancluse,"  about  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
for  many  years  the  country-seat  of  the  Fairfax  family,  and  the  former 
home  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Fairfax.  Like  many 
others,  overtaken  by  the  coming  of  war.  Miss  Gary  became  a  "  refugee,'' 
a  term  understood  with  a  mournful  distinctness  by  thousands  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  the  South,  and  sought  shelter,  accompanied  by  her  mother^ 
in  Richmond,  in  which  city  she  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  was  in  Richmond  that  Miss  Gary  first  wrote  under  the  name  of 
'^  Refugitta.''  From  both  father  and  mother  she  had  inherited  a 
decided  literary  taste  and  aptitude;  and  hence  the  lively,  sparkling 
sketches  which  appeared  under  that  name  in  the  literary  papers  of  the 
Confederate  capital,  displayed  a  more  than  usual  vigor,  and  their 
vivacity  of  style  earned  for  their  fair  author  no  little  reputation  and 
applause.  Among  the  writers  of  the  four  years  of  warfiire  that  befell 
the  South,  none  was  more  popular  than  ^  Refugitta,**  especially  in 
lUchmond,  where  were  published  most  of  her  writings. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  Miss  Oiry  went  to  Europe  with  her  mother, 
remaining  there  about  a  year.  Some  time  after  her  'return  to  the 
United  States,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Burton  N.  Harrison,  who, 
during  the  war,  was  attached  to  the  person  of  Mr.  Jefibrson  Davis  in 
the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  at  present 
zeride  in  New  York. 

isrt.  c-  !>• 
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M.  J.  HAW, 

N  the  fall  of  1863,  the  "*  Southern  Illustrated  News,**  published  in 
Richmond^  had  the  following  announcement: 


''AN  ILLUSTRATED  ROMANCE! 

"P&izB  OP  Onb  Thoubastd  DOLULSal 

^  Having  engaged  the  tervioei  of  a  corps  of  competent  engrayeFB,  who  are 
confidently  expected  to  arriye  in  the  Confederacy  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  'Illustrated  News*  will  award  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars- 
to  the  author  of  the  best  illustrated  romance,  to  be  submitted  to  them  between 
the  present  date  and  the  1st  of  NoTember  next 

-  ScpUmUr  5th,  ISSS.** 

The  time  was  extended  to  the  1st  of  December. 

March  Ist,  1864,  the  "News'*  announced  that  the  prize  for  the 
best  romance  had  been  awarded  to  Miss  M.  J.  Haw,  of  Hanover 
County,  Virginia,  for  her  story,  entitled  "The  Rivals:  A  Tale  of  the 
Chickahominy.** 

The  "committee**  stated  that,  "in  recommending  the  superiority 
of  'The  Rivals,'  they  base  their  preference  upon  the  fact  that  to  its 
other  excellences  is  added  that  of  unity.  The  story  itself  is  written 
with  a  pleasing  simplicity  of  style  and  a  freshness  of  interest" 

Miss  Haw  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  "  Magnolia  Weekly,**  of 
tales,  etc.,  signed  with  her  initials,  the  only  objection  to  which  were 
the  sopbre  backgrounds.  "  The  Beechwood  Tragedy  **  was  the  title 
of  the  first  story  we  ever  read  from  "  M.  J.  H.'s**  pen.  The  prize 
romance  was  her  most  ambitious  and  most  successful  effort 

Miss  Haw  had  the  misfortune  to  reside  during  the  war  "in  the 
midst  of  battle-fields,**  and  suffered  from  marauders  and  so-called 
scouting  parUes.  The  close  of  the  war  found  her  "  moneyless^**  and 
since  that  time  she  has  written  for  the  "Christian  Obs^er,**  and 
other  Southern  journals  and  magazines.  Her  poet-offioe  address  la 
Old  Qiurch,  Ya. 

ISSS. 
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MRa  MARY  WILEY, 

(«jraryart<  Ai'Uuy.") 

AJVOlf  DE  PLUMEf  in  my  opinion,  should  express  character. 
Now,  the  best  that  I  have  seen  in  the  South  is  that  one  of '  Mar^ 
garet  Stilling/  It  attracted  my  attention  at  once.''  ''Margaret  Stil- 
ling **  (the  ftont  de  plume  of  Miss  Slarj  Evans)  is  a  native  and  resident 
of  Amelia  County,  Virginia.  Her  father,  Dr.  M.  H.  Evans,  was  a 
physician  of  some  eminence  in  his  profession.  Her  mother,  who  contri- 
buted poems  to  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  many  years  ago,* 
and  publbhed  a  volume  of  poems  at  Philadelphia  in  1851,  was  of 
Northern  birth  —  a  Miss  Stockton,  related,  I  believe,  to  the  celebrated 
Commodore  Stockton* 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at  the  North,  and  is  an 
el^ant,  accomplished  woman,  of  high  intellectual  and  musical  cul- 
ture, and  a  brilliant  conversationist 

During  the  war.  Miss  Evans  was  a  teacher,  yet  found  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  muses,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  ''blockaded"  Southrons, 
contributing  her  productions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  "Confederate" 
literary  journals.  Since  the  war,  she  has  become  Mrs.  William  Wiley, 
and  only  occasionally  does  she  publish. 


A  BUNCH  OF  FLOWBBS. 

Across  the  leaves  bright  sunshine  fell, 

Touching  their  green  with  gold, 
And  tingeing,  as  some  lustrous  shell, 

£adi  rosebud's  crimson  Ibid 

.    A  dewy  network's  peaHy  bands 

Set,  diamond-like,  with  ligh^ 
Stretbhed  o'er  each  flower  its  gleaming  strands^ 

With  moonlight  radiance  bright 
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Wbfle  many  a  tinj,  trembling  tpny. 

Some  liquid  rtar-drop  Ikmaliing^ 
Would  flash  from  thence  one  lilrer  ray. 

And  show  a  rosebud's  Uoihing. 


With  mute  delight  I  gazed  on  all, 
{  Some  charm  my  spirit  thrilling^ 

Ilearing  Ills  Toioe  through  nature  call. 
Each  mystic  yearning  stilling. 

Tlien  'gainst  the  wall  the  shadow  feD, 
An  outline  dim  and  strange. 

As  if  the  oolors,  limned  so  wdl. 
Had  known  some  wondrous  change. 

,  Tis  thus,  O  heaven,  thy  glories  bright, 

Fairer  than  star-gemmed  skies, 
Fall,  shadowed  with  uncertain  light. 
Before  our  sin«stained  eyes^ 


MISS  &L  E.  HEATH. 

niHE  nam  de  plume  of  **Nettie  Neale"  was  favorably  known  to  the 
JL  readers  of  the  ''Field  and  Fireside,"  a  weekly  literary  journal 
published  at  Raleigh,  N.  C  A  novelette,  entitled  *'  Eoland,"  whidi 
ran  through  a  dozen  issues  of  that  journal,  was  favorably  received. 

Maggie  R  Heath  is  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Va.  She  contributed 
to  the  Richmond  ''Christian  Advocate"  and  "Home  Qrcle"  (Nash- 
ville), under  the  pseudonym  of  "Miriam,"  both  prose  and  verse. 

Miss  Heath  resides  at  Oakland.    Her  post-office  address  is  IMspo* 
tanta,  Va.    She  has  ready  for  publication  a  volume  entitled  "Under 
the  Oaks." 
isei. 
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MISS  VIRGINIA  R  DAVIDSON. 


THE  subject  of  this  notice  has  always  been  an  invalid.  Says  she, 
in  an  elegant  letter  to  the  writer :  "  On  this  account  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  uneducated,  except  so  far  as  a  fine  private  library 
and  an  extraordinarily  intelligent  father's  conversation  and  explana- 
tions could  supply  the  painful  deficiency.'* 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Davidson,  who  was  well  known  • 
in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  (the  home  of  ^liss  Davidson,)  as  a  man  of 
remarkably  varied  information  upon  all  subjects  and  sdences,  and  who 
occasionally  wrote  verses.  On  her  mother's  side  she  is,  by  affinity,  con- 
nected with  the  Harrisons,  of  James  Kiver ;  and  the  Claibornes,  Maurys, 
and  Fontaines,  of  this  State.  Her  brother,  W.  F.  Davidson,  was  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
mathematicians  in  that  highly  educated  branch  of  the  service :  he 
also  wrote  poetry ;  and  a  sister  has  also  evinced  the  same  talent. 

To  best  illustrate  a  determined  spirit,  and  showing  what  can  be 
done  when  one  places  their  might  at  the  wheel,  we  would  mention 
that,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  I  was  so  illiterate, 
I  did  not  know  or  even  understand  the  commonest  branches  of  educa- 
tion, until  one  night  a  friend,  younger  than  I,  came  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. She  contended  with  my  father  about  a  difi^*rence  of  opinion  of 
Hector,  and  then  of  Ajax,  Theseus,  and  Marc  Antony.  I  sat  fearful, 
lest  they  should  call  upon  me  as  umpire ;  for  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  these  heroes.  Fortunately,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry:  upon  thb  subject  I  knew  a  little,  and  gladly  did  I  avail 
myself  of  my  superficial  knowledge.  Ignorance  was  abashed,  and  I 
at  once  commenced,  without  consultation  with  any  one,  a  three-hours' 
task  of  ancient  history  and  mythological  reading,  until  history  became 
a  mania  and  an  idol.    This  was  the  commencement  of  my  education.** 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Miss  Davidson  was  no  better  off  than  the 
majority  of  her  Southern  sisters.    "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, and  poverty  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  energies,"  and  at  once  in 
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Mias  Davidson  brain  and  will  and  detennination  awoke,  and  she 
wove  the  incidents  detailed  to  her  during  social  hours  of  pleasant  asBo- 
ciation  during  the  war  into  book-form^  under  the  title  of  **  Blood j 
Footprints.''  Some  of  the  incidents  of  this  volume  were  published  in 
the  **  Southern  Opinion/'  Richmond,  under  the  name  of  **  Virginia.'* 
Miss  Davidson  has  also  written  a  novel,  entitled  **  Philanthropist," 
and  one  which  she  has  called  ''Principle  and  Policy."  The  last 
named  is  now  in  the  hands  of  publishers  in  New  York, 
ises. 


MRS.  J.  W.  McGUIRE 

DIARY  OF  A  SOUTHERN  REFUGEE  DURING  THE  WAR; 
by  a  lady  of  Virginia.    New  York.     1867. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  ^f  rs.  McGuire's  only  book.  This  work  was 
not  written  with  the  iutention  of  publication.  It  is  a  diary,  written 
between  the  4th  of  May,  1861',  and  the  4th  of  lilay,  1865, — while  Mrs. 
McGuire  was  a  "refugee"  from  her  home, — for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  members  of  her  family,  who  would  naturally  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  inner  life  of  their  relatives  during  the  terrible  years 
indicated. 

Mrs.  McGuire's  maiden  name  was  Brockenborough.  Her  father 
was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Richmond  was  the 
place  of  her  nativity  and  early  years. 

After  becoming  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  P.  McGuire,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  she  lived  for  many  years  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Her 
husband  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  High  School,  near  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  where  they  lived  until  they  became  '^refiigees,"  as  set  forth 
in  the  ''Diary."  After  the  war,  they  moved  into  the  village  of  Tap- 
pahannock,  where  Mrs.  McGuire  has  ever  since  been  the  principal 
of  a  female  school. 

18T1. 
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MISS  6ALLIE  A.  BROCK 

IS  the  author  of  *'  Richmond  During  the  War:  Four  Years  of  Per> 
sonal  Observation/'  a  work  which,  had  she  written  nothing  else, 
would  deservably  givd  her  a  prominent  place  among  the  first  female 
writers  of  the  country.    A  reviewer  in  a  Northern  journal  says: 

**  It  is  characterized  by  a  purity  of  style  and  thought,  a  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  earnestness  of  conviction  that  are  too  rarely  found  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  day.  The  hopes  and  fears,  the  resolution  and  self-sacrifice, 
the  sufferings  and  privations,  the  heroism  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
Southern  people,  are  described  with  all  the  warm  affection  and  loving  rever- 
ence of  a  true  woman's  heart  —  a  heart  whose  every  throb  beat  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  generous  and  noble  impulses  by  which, 
in  common  with  tens  of  thousands  of  her  Southern  sisters,  the  fair  authoress 
was  actuated,  are  manifested  in  the  general' style  and  character  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  She  brings  to  her  task  a  mind  fully  stored  w^ith  the  most 
minute  information  on  the  principles  in  controversy.  She  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  causes  that  led  to  the  conflict^  and  this  knowledge  is 
employed  with  admirable  judgment  during  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  reader.  The  style  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  the  lite- 
rary character  of  the  book  is  of  the  highest  order.  Full  of  incident,  and  of 
stirring,  striking,  and  often  thrilling  scenes,  the  interest  of  the  work  never 
flags.  All  the  joyousness  of  victory  and  the  gloom  of  defeat,  all  the  glory 
and  aU  the  horrors  of  war,  are  depicted  with  a  lifelike  vividness ;  and  the 
leading  characters  that  appear  upon  the  stage  are  painted  with  the  fidelity 
of  truth  itself  The  title  of  the  volume  would  convey  the  impression  that 
the  scope  is  limited  to  Bichmond;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  fair  authoress 
takes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Confederacy,  and  describes  the  influence  of 
this  or  that  event  as  affecting  the  general  progress  of  the  contest.  There  are 
no  less  than  seventy-six  chapters  In  the  book,  a  fact  which  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  its  varied  interest  The  first  opens  with  the  secession 
of  Virginia;  and  the  kst,  entitled  "Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet,"  breathes 
forth  words  of  hope  and  encouragement,  giving  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
future  of  the  ^uth,  rousing  the  faint-hearted,  and  inspiring  the  despondent 
with  new  life  and  courage.  We  heartily  commend  '  Bichmond  During  the 
War'  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  valuable,  and  best  written  volumes  that 
has  appeared  since  the  dose  of  the  great  struggle." 
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Sallie  A.  Brock  is  a  native  of  Madison  CSoort  House,  Virginia^  an 
obscure  little  hamlet  among  the  hills  of  Redmont,  and  overhung  by 
jutting  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  little  village  is  distinguished 
for  the  wild  and  romantie  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  fair  intelligence  and  high  moral  standard  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
Miss  Brock's  attachment  to  her  birthplace  is  shown  in  the  pseudonym 
for  her  literary  efforts,  **  Virginia  Madison,**  And  this  very  appro- 
priate nam  de  plume  calls  particular  attention  to  the  many  inappro- 
priate ones;  and  it  is  a  cause  for  conjecture  why  so  many  elegant 
writers  show  such  questionable  taste  in  their  pseudonyms. 

Miss  Brock,  on  her  father's  sidoi  is  of  Welsh  descent  In  England, 
the  Brocks  were  staunch  Rovalists ;  and  one  of  the  name  sealed  his 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  crown  by  his  blood,  upon  the  Heiglits 
of  Queenstown,  in  Canada. 

Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Buckner,  was  a  descendant^ 
from  her  father,  of  the  Beverlys  and  the  Chews;  and  from  her  mother, 
of  the  Burtons,  the  Heads,  and  the  Marshalls,  all  names  inseparably 
connected  with  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Brock's  childhood  was  passed  in  her  native  village,  under  the 
tutelage  of  her  father  exclusively ;  and  later,  under  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses. She  is  ignorant  of  what  is  usually  called  "  boarding-school 
experience.** 

In  her  childhood,  she  was  fond  of  study,  and  devoted  to  sesthetical 
pursuits,  whether  growing  out  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  the  circumscribed 
sphere  of  her  acquaintance,  and  was  possessed  of  a  passionate  fondness 
for  military  display,  in  which  her  taste  was  fully  gratified  during  the 
late  war. 

In  th^  fall  of  1850,  Mr.  Brock  removed  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  daughter  spent  the  following  eight  years  of  her  life. 
There  her  sphere  for  improvement  was  sensibly  enlarged,  and  she' 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  society  as  moral,  refined,  highly  cultivated, 
and  intellectual  as  can .  be  found  in  the  country.  Her  fondness  for 
books  grew  upon  her ;  in  the  course  of  time,  she  devoted  herself  to 
studying  oil-painting,  and  then  she  indulged  the  dream  of  author- 

In  the  winter  of  1858,  the  Brock  family  removed  to  Richmond,  and 

were  living  in  that  city  when  the  news  from  Sumter  announced  the 

breaking  out  of  hostilities.    Miss  Brock's  course  of  life  from  that  time 

as  changed.     Dreams  of  distinction  were  hushed  before  the  stem  de- 
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mands  of  duty.  There  was  much  for  her  to  do,  in  common  irith  all 
of  her  Southern  sisters.  She  sewe^  and  knitted*  and  nursed  and 
cooked,  and  watched  and  prayed,  during  the  four  years  of  the  war, 
in  service  for  the  South  and  her  soldiers ;  while  the  delicate  health  of 
her  mother,  and  the  frequent  and  necessary  absences  from  home  of  her 
father  and  younger  brother,  threw  upon  her  the  cares  of  the  family. 
They  were  severe  and  onerous,  and  she  bore  them  with  fortitude,  feeble 
enough  as  she  watched  her  mother's  decline  to  the-grave.  This  was 
her  first  personal  sorrow ;  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  she  tastes 
is  in  the  remembrance  that  she  has  been  rescued  from  the  great  national 
sorrow,  which,  like  the  raven,  **  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 
sitting,"  brooding  over  the  wreck  of  the  buried  hopes  of  a  nation.  A 
total  change  in  circumstances  and  family  changes  have  drifted  Miss 
Brock  away  from  home  and  friends ;  and  she  is  now  residing  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  is  the  "  literary  emporium ''  of  the  country, 
where  authors  much  do  congr^^te. 

"Virginia  Madison's"  muse  is  a  busy  one,  and  is  becoming  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  reading  world.  Writing  gives  Miss  Brock  intense 
pleasure,  and  her  writings  give  her  readers  no  less  delight 

Her  second  volume,  a  collection  of  poems  from  Southern  poets,  is 
entitled  ^The  Southern  Amaranth,"  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
''lAdies'  Memorial  Association,"  (1869.)  This  volume  contains 
many  poems  furnished  expressly  for  this  work  by  the  authors;  also, 
many  beautiful  poems  from  the  muse  of  the  gifted  editress.  Miss 
Brock's  talents  are  of  a  versatile  order,  excelling  in  fiction,  in  poetry, 
and  in  what  a  woman  seldom  does  well,  political  topics,  which  she  dis- 
cusses and  argues  knowingly  and  eloquently.  She  has  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  writer,  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud,  and  which  must 
increase  with  time:  thus  considered,  her  first  volume  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  bud  which  must  be  followed  by  many  magnificent  blossoms, 
which  we  firmly  hope  may  be  fadeless. 

In  1869-70  Miss  Brock  travelled  in  Europe,  and  her  letters  were 
very  extensively  published.  She  has  several  novels  in  MSS.  and  a 
large  and  valuable  work  on  the  ^American  Poets  and  their  Favorite 
Poems,"  will  be  published  shortly. 
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WHAT  IS  LIFET 

«  Wbat  ifl  Life  r  **  I  asked  of  a  wanton  child. 
At  be  chased  a  hutterlly ; 
And  his  laugh  gushed  out  all  jojoua  and  wild. 
At  the  insect  flitted  1^. 
**^Vhat  is  Life?"  I  aslced;  ''oh,  tell  me,  I  pra/I 
His  echoes  rang  merrily,  " Life  is  Pult!" 


"What  is  life?"  I  asked  of  the  maiden 
And  I  watched  her  glowing  cheek 
At  the  blnshes  deepened  and  softened  there, 
And  the  dimples  played  ''hide  and  seek.** 
"What  is  Life?    Can  you  tell  me  its  fullest  measurer' 
She  smilingly  answered,  "Life  is  PlbasurbI " 

"What  it  Life?"  I  a»ked  <tf  a  soldier  hraye, 
As  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword ; 
He  planted  his  foot  on  a  foeman's  graTe, 
And  looked  "  creation's  lord." 
"\lliat  is  Lifer  **  I  queried;  "oh,  tell  me  its  stoiy." 
His  brow  grew  bright  as  he  answered,  "  Glory  1  ** 

"What  is  UkV*  I  asked  a  mother  proud, 
As  she  bent  o'er  her  babe  asleep. 
With  a  low,  hushed  tone,  lest  a  thought  aloud 

Might  waken  its  slumber  deep. 
Her  smile  tamed  graye,  though  wondrous  in  beauty, 
%Vhile  she  made  reply,  "  Life—Ufe  is  Duty  I  ** 

I  turned  to  the  fiither,  who  stood  near  1^ 

And  gaied  on  his  wife  with  pride ; 
Then  a  tear  of  joy  shone  bright  in  Ids  eye 

For  the  treasure  that  lay  at  her  side. 
I  listened  well  for  the  tale  that  should  come: 
My  lifer  he  cried,  "my  Ufe  is  Hosfsr 

"What  is  Lifer''  I  asked  of  the  infidd; 
His  eyes  were  haggard  and  bleared ; 
Fierce,  mocking  sneers  from  his  thin  lips  swell. 
And  his  heart  with  vice  was  seared. 
"What  is  Life,"  I  asked,  "in  its  ebb  nnd  flowr* 
With  an  oath  he  muttered,  "Lift  is  WosI" 


\ 
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What  is  Lifer"  I  asked  of  the  iuTalid  wan. 
As  he  wheded  to  the  grate  hb  chair. 
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And  frowned  as  fhrongh  the  casement  there  ran 
A  flattering  breath  of  air. 
"  >Vhat  is  Life?  "  I  asked —I  asked  again : 
He  langoidly  coughed,  and  answered, ''  Paik  I  ^ 

"  What  is  Life  7  **  I  asked  of  the  statesman  grand. 
The  idol  of  the  hour; 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  in  his  hand  — 

His  word  was  the  breath  of  power. 
He,  sickening,  turned  from  the  world's  caress: 
"Tis  a bubblel"  he  cried— "'tis  EMPTiNfiSfln~ 

"  What  is  Life  7  "  I  asked  of  the  miser  grim. 

As  he  clutched  hb  well-filled  bag; 
His  features  were  gaunt  and'his  figure  slim. 

His  garment  a  tattered  rag. 
"  What  is  Life? "  I  asked,  "  the  story  unfold.** 
"  Life,"  he  chuckled,  "  life  is  Qold  1  ** 

"What  is  Life?"  I  asked  of  the  student  of  books. 

Exploring  a  ponderous  tome ; 
There  are  curious  things  in  the  rare  old  nooks 

Whence  the  records  of  science  come. 
For  a  moment  he  turned  from  his  leamkl  perch. 
And  quickly  answered,  "  Life  is  Research  I " 

"  What  is  Life  7  "  I  asked  of  a  Christian  meek. 
As  she  knelt  before  a  shrine ; 
The  impress  of  Heaven  was  on  her  cheek. 
In  her  eyes  a  light  divine. 
"What  is  life?  "  I  questioned,  "ohi  trace  me  its  path!''   ' 
•  She  pointed  upward,  and  whispered,  "  Faith  I " 

^  What  is  Life  7  "  I  asked  of  a  man  of  carc^ 
Bending  under  the  load  of  yean: 
He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  thin  gray  hair. 

And  his  eyelids  were  humid  with  tears. 
His  voice  trembled, ''  I  once  was  brave; 
Life  is  a  shadow  that  points  to  the  Qkavb  !  ** 

I  turned  and  asked  of  my  inner  heart 

What  stoxy  it  could  unfold  T 
It  bounded  quick  in  its  pulses*  starts 

As  the  record  it  unrolled* 
I  read  on  the  page^  "  Love,  Hope,  Joy,  Strife  I 
What  the  heart  would  make  it,  such  is  LiFX  1  "* 
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Hooper  is  to  be  praised ;  her  letters  are  natural  and  interesting,  an 
index  of  the  character  of  the  writer. 

In  the  writings  of  Miss  Hooper,  the  defects  are  those  that  are  inhe- 
rent in  her  nature  and  surroundings.  Having  never  travelled  or 
mingled  in  **  society,**  so  called,  her  novelettes  are  necessarily  plain, 
unvarnished  records  of  home-life  in  the  middle  class  of  society ;  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  religiou$  element  predominates  too  strongly  for  the 
mass  of  readers.  We  think  Miss  Hooper  has  erred  in  too  little  follow- 
ing Longfellow's  suggestion,  **  to  look  into  her  heart  and  write.*' 

Miss  Hooper  is  at  this  time  (1871)  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Rich- 
mond Female  Institute^ 


THE  OCCUPATION  OF  RICHMOND. 

I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  more  panic-stricken  woman  than  I,  the 
first  day,  and,  indeed,  the  fint  week  of  the  occupation  of  Richmond  by  the 
Federtl  troops ;  but,  upon  present  reflection,  I  admit  that  the  causes  for 
alarm  existed  more  in  my  imagination  than  in  reality. 

Sunday  was  the  loveliest  of  April  days,  Uie  morning  as  quiet  as  any 
within  four  years ;  and  worshippers  wended  their  way  to  church  as  peace- 
fully as  if  "  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  "  were  mere  abstractions.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, there  were  whisperings  of  evacuation ;  and,  toward  evening,  don- 
gated  visages,  the  constant  whistie  of  locomotives,  and  fugitive  inhabitants, 
betokened  some  unusual  commotion ;  but  I  remembered  the  gun-boat  panic 
in  '62,  and  persistently  refused  to  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Such 
was  my  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  cause,  that  it  was  not  until  eleven 
'  o'clock  that  nighty  when  it  was  positively  asserted  that  our  pickets  were  to 
be  withdrawn  two  hours  thereafter,  that*  I  b^an  to  realize  the  situation. 
That  slumber  visited  not  my  eyes  you  will  readily  believe;  but  it  is  too 
much  for  your  credulity  to  believe  that  hope  was  still  inspired  by  my  reflec- 
tions upon  the  numerous  miraculous  interpositions  of  Providence  in  behalf 
of  God's  chosen  people  in  ancient  times,  particularly  the  deliverance  of 
Hezekiah  from  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib;  and  I  fondly  dreamed,  even  then, 
that  the  enemy  would  never  be  permitted  to  enter  our ''beautiftil,  seven- 
hilled  city."  This  delusion  was  dispelled  about  dawn  by  an  explosion  whidi 
shook  the  house  to  its  very  foundation,  and  I  sprang  up,  exclaiming  to  my 

room-mate, "  Oh,  L ,  the  Yankees  are  shelling  us  I "  and  ahortiy  after, 

there  was  another  report  more  terrific  still,  which  ftilly  convinced  me  that 
the  enemy  had  opened  a  bombardment  These  reports  we  soon  ascertained 
to  be  from  the  destruction  of  the  "  Patrick  Heniy,''  at  the  Rockets,  and  the 
powder  magazine,  almost  in  our  immediate  vicinity;  and  were  but  the  be- 
inning  of  the  explosions,  which  were  continued  throughout  the  morning  al 
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the  armoiy  and  the  uneiiaL*  About  sanriae,  the  mob,  who  had  been  sacking 
the  stores  all  nighty  completed  their  work  by  firing  the  houses  they  had  rifled. 
The  brooding  wing  of  the  destroying  angel  seemed  to  hover  over  us  in  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  obscured  the  sun,  and  made  almost  a  twilight 
darkness  at  midday.  The  fire  raged  furiously  all  day,  and  by  night  at 
least  one-half  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  was  in  ashes. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  consternation 
about  the  conflagration,  there  was  a  general  stampede  of  the  pillagers  from 
''  down  town,"  fleeing  before  the  enemy.  As  everything  was  remarkably 
quiet^  except  in  the  burning  district,  and  I  expected  they  would  enter  with 
"  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,"  I  pronounced  it  all  a  hoax,  until  one  of  our 
neighbors  assured  me  "  he  had  seen  the  Yankees  on  the  Square."  My  first 
view  of  them  was  about  ten  o'clock,  when  two  regiments  of  fine-looking, 
soldierly  fellows,  whom,  but  for  their  splendid  uniforms,  I  might  have 
imagined  some  of  our  own  brave  boys,  advanced  up  the  street  with  a  firm, 
steady  tread,  and  a  dignified,  martial  air.  I  confess,  until  then,  anxiety  for- 
my  personal  safety  had  absorbed  every  other  feeling;  but  when  I  descried 
through  the  closed  blinds  the  *'  stars  and  stripes  "  waving  in  the  Confeder- 
ate capital,  I  burst  into  tears. 

The  first  freshet  of  my  grief  having  subsided,  I  became  tolerably  com- 
posed ;  but^  in  the  afternoon,  was  again  precipitated  into  a  panic  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  colored  brigade,  who  rushed  pellmcll  past  our  residence,  sing- 
ing, shouting,  yelling, -firing,  the  white  officers  not  even  endeavoring  to  re- 
strain them.  We  anticipated  such  scenes  that  night  as  marked  the  occupa- 
tion of  Columbia,  S.  C* ;  and  as  these  black  fiends  were  encamped  only  two 
squares  beyond  us,  we  apprehended  danger  to  our  neighborhood  firom  their 
proximity.  However,  everything  passed  off  quietly,  and  we  scarcely  heard 
a  footfall  on  the  street  after  nightfalL 

"  Our  friends,  the  enemy,"  (to  quote  the  polite  language  of  the  late  Mr. 
Daniel,  of  the  **  Examiner,"  who  fortunaUfy  died  the  week  before  the  evac- 
uation,) have  preserved  very  good  order  ever  since  their  occupation.  There 
have  been  some  irregularities  and  depredations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps, 
particularly  before  the  removal  of  the  negro  troops;  but^  as  far  as  possible^ 
they  have  been  promptly  punished.  Indeed,  ma  ehire,  I  thought  I  never 
knew  what  gratitude  was  until  the  first  week  of  the  Federal  rule  here :  every 
hour  we  were  protected  from  violence  seemed  a  miracle  of  grace.  The 
authorities  and  the  soldiery,  in  the  main,  have  pursued  a  conciliatory  course 
toward  our  citizens,  and  have  carefully  refrained  from  any  exultation  over  a 
talFen  foe.  At  church  they  are  exceedingly  respectful  and  devotional ;  they 
have  been  particularly  courteous  to  ladies;  don't  even  glance  at  us  in  the 
street^  except  to  move  aside  to  allow  us  to  pass.  »••  •  • 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  not  long  since  on  Franklin  Street^  the 
fiuhionable  promenade  of  the  city.  A  belle,  in  meeting  a  Federal  officer, 
doubled  her  veil ;  but  just  as  he  passed,  a  gust  of  wind  drifted  it  at  his  feet 
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lie  picked  it  ap  and  proiented  it  yeiy  ganantly,  meinwbiU  oonoealliif  lin 
(ace  with  hti  liat^>a  eui table  reproof  for  her  ailly  affectatioiL 

Another  incident,  m3re  intereiting  etiU,  as  diowin;  the  temper  of  the 
people:  List  week,  several  jroang  ladies,  at  the  passport  oAoe,  while  await- 
ing their  passports,  entered  into  a  cheerful  oonvdrsation,  bat  .carefolly  ab- 
staining from  any  allusion  to  the  Yankees  or  the  state  of  the  country.  An 
officer  in  the  crowd  appeared  interested  in  thdr  discoorsey  and  presently 
made  a  casual  inquiry.  He  was  answered  civilly,  but  coldly ;  but,  not  re- 
garding his  repulse,  he  pursued  his  interrogatories  on  indiflerent  topics. 
Finding  he  could  elicit  no  reference  to  politics  or  the  war,  he  pertly  asked : 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  sucoom  of  your  Confederacy  now  f  "  "  Sir," 
replied  one  of  the  girls,  "  with  God  nothing  is  impossible ;  and  I  believe 
with  his  SAHistance  we  shall  yet  achieve  our  independence ;  for  we  are  as- 
sured that  *whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth."'  Her  qnestioner, 
crcTtt-fiillen  and  abashed,  hung  his  head,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

We  are  allowed  considerable  latitude  of  speech,  of  which  we  are  noi 
slow  to  avail  ourselves.  Treasonable  ntteranoos  are  not  tolerated  in  the  pul- 
pit; but  some  of  our  ministers,  even  in  oonversaUon  with  the  Federals^  **  ose 
great  plainness  of  speech,"  with  perfect  impunity.  •  •  •  • 

On  the  29th  of  April,  an  order  was  promulgated  by  (General  Halleck,  to 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  that  no  minister  would  be  allowed  to  perform 
a  marriage  ceremony  without  having  taken  the  oath,  and  the  parties  con* 
tracting  marriage  should  also  be  required  to  take  the  oath.  Two  of  our 
wealthy  young  ladies  of  the  beau  monde  were  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
pair  of  North  Carolina  officers  the  first  week  in  May ;  but^  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  this  order,  the  parties  ''out-heroded  Herod,"  by  being  united  in 
Hjmen*s  silken  tie  on  Sunday  morning,  April  80th — Rev.  Dr.  Buxsows,  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,-  officiating.  It  is  said  there  were  at  least  fifty 
marriages  in  Richmond  that  day. 
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MATILDA  S.  ED  WARDa 


MATILDA  CAROLINE  SMILEY  was  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children :  six  sons  and  six  daughters  made  the  old  homestead  a 
very  bright  and  happy  place. 

Matilda  was  left  pretty  much  to  her  own  inclinations  in  childhood, 
and  spent  many  hours  wandering  through  the  woods  around  Grape 
Hill,  (Nelson  County,  Virginia,)  gathering  flowers,  and  listening  to 
the  birds  and  the  rippling  of  the  bright  waters  that  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine.  It  was  a  happy  childhood,  full  of  bright,  sweet  memories. 
She  wrote  a  great  deal ;  and  her  compositions,  although  hidden  away, 
as  she  thought,  securely,  were  often  found  by  her  sisters,  who  made 
them  subjects  of  amusement,  to  her  great  mortification.  One  day,  the 
presiding  elder  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  Rev.  George  W.  Nalley, 
was  stopping  at  the  "homestead,"  and  her  sister  found  her  blank  book 
and  showed  it  to  him.  The  gentleman  saw  much  good  in  these  juve- 
nile productions,  and  took  them  with  him,  reading  them  to  his  friends, 
and  some  of  the  poems  appeared  in  the  "Richmond  Advocate,"  then 
edited  by  Rev.  8.  M.  Lee.  Not  long  afterward,  Mr.  Nalley  and  Bishop 
Dogget  selected  poems  from  the  l^ISS.  book,  and  a  volume  was  pub- 
Ibhed. 

About  that  time,  Mr.  Nalley  persuaded  Mrs.  Smiley  to  send  Matilda 
to  the  Rockingham  Institute,  presided  over  by  that  good  man  and 
eminent  educator.  Rev.  John  C.  Black  well ;  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  book  of  poems  was  used  to  defray  some  of  the  expenses  of  her 
schooling.    She  spent  nearly  three  years  at  the  Institute. 

One  by  one  her  sisters  left -home  as  brides,  until  the  youngest  only 
was  left.  She  kept  up  her  studies  and  writings,  publishing  her  arti- 
cles in  the  **  Louisville  Journal,"  "  The  Home  Circle,"  and  various 
other  Southern  journals.. 

Jqst  before  the  war,  she  married  Rev.  A.  8.  Edwards,  son  of  Gene- 
ral S.  M.  Edwards,  of  Washington  City. 

life  in  Richmond  was  one  of  few  pleasures  and  many  privations  to 
any,  unless  they  had  many  "blue-backed  promises  to  pay.**    Mn. 
Edwards,  used  to  the  free  and  open-hearted  hospitality  of  the  countiy, 
414  . 
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with  the  pare  sir  and  greeo  voodf ,  saffered  many  privationi — one 
month  staying  in  the  house  of  a  rich  acquaintance,  who  let  rooms 
cheaper  to  them  on  score  of  friendship;  another  month  in  a  damp 
haseraent  room ;  and  another  in  the  third  story  of  one  of  the  Richmond 
hotels,  then  used  as  a  hospital  —  living  on  pork,  beans,  and  rye  cofiee, 
without  sugar.  And  so  life  went  by  from  year  to  year,  until  the  Gon> 
feileracy  ended,  and  the  drama  closed  with  the  fiill  and  burning  of 
Richmond. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  Airs.  Edwards  went  back  to  her 
childhood's  home,  ''Grape  llill,'*  and  opened  a  female  school;  but  the 
country  was  so  poor  that  it  did  not  succeed,  and  the  school  was  closed. 

Mrs.  Edwards  has  little  time  for  writing,  surrounded  by  a  family 
of  small  children ;  and  like  all  Southern  women,  she  has  many  small 
cares  upon  her  hand^.    She  anticipates  publishing  a  poem  this  fall. 

William  Archer  Cocke,  'Esq^  the  author  of ''Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States/*  a  work  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
enriching  our  literature,  and  placing  the  author  high  upon  the  list  of 
Southern  authors,  in  "Sketches  of  Southern  Literature,"  published  in 
1863,  notices  the  volume  of  poems  of  Matilda  "  as  an  agreeable  vol- 
ume of  minor  poems,  which  has  much  of  womanly  tenderness  and  deli- 
cate sweetness.'' 

ISSS. 


MRS.  AIARY  McCABE. 

AMONG  the  prominent  contributors  of  prose  and  verse  to  the 
"Magnolia  Weekly** — the  most  prominent  literary  journal  of 
the  "Confederate  States,**  published  in  Richmond  from  1863  to  the 
close  of  the  war — was  "Miss  Courtland.** 

She  married  Afr.  James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.,  at  the  time  editor  of  the 
"J^Iagnolia  Weekly,'*  and  one  of  the  few  successful  young  authors  of 
the  South.  Mr.  McCabe,  Jr.  is  the  author  of  several  books.  The  best 
known,  probably,  is  his  "Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Lee^^  pub* 
lished  in  1867. 

Mrs.  McCabe  is  residing  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ISSSL 
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MARY  J.  a  UPSHUR 


MISS  UPSHUB,  well  known  under  her  pseudonym  of  **  Fanny 
Fielding/'  has  written  for  nearly  every  literary  journal  of  the 
South,  prose  and  poetry.  She  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  entertain 
the  strictest  ideas  of  the  responsibility  of  writers  for  the  press,  in 
any  capacity 'whatever;  aiming  to  be  useful  in  her  sphere — ''to  leave 
no  line  which,  dying,  she  would  wish  to  blot'* 

Miss  Upshur's  birthplace  is  in  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  on  the 
wave-washed  Eastern  Shore,  where,  almost  literally,  the  Atlantic  bil* 
lows  rocked  her  cradle,  and  the  ocean  waves  sung  lullaby.  She  was 
removed  from  here,  in  childhood,  to  Norfolk.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
William  Stith  Upshur,  (at  one  time  a  lawyer  of  the  Accomac  Bar,  a 
contemporary  of  ^e  Hons.  H.  A.  Wise  and  Thomas  H.  Bayly,)  and  a 
niece  of  Judge  Abel  P.  Upshur,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  during 
President  Tyler's  Administration. 

Miss  Upshur  has  an  inherent  fondness  for  books — could  read  "hand* 
somely,"  it  has  been  remarked,  at  four  years  old.  Though,  when  a 
child,  devoted  to  play,  she  would  frequently  indulge  in  seasons  of 
retirement  in  a  dimly-lighted  closet,  poring  over  ''Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  other  books  of  a  serious  character.  Much  of  her  childhood  was 
spent  in  lonely,  old  country-houses,  with  little  company  and  many 
books. 

She  commenced  writing  for  the  press  at  an  early  age.  Her  ambi* 
tion  was  to  be  identified  with  the  "literature  of  the  South."  Her  first 
story,  of  any  length,  was  a  novelette,  entitled  "  Florine  de  Genlis," 
and  appeared  in  a  Norfolk  paper.  Miss  Upshur  has  written  generally 
over  the  signature  of  "  Fanny  Fielding ; "  but  sometimes  over  other 
assumed  names,  and  frequently  without  any  nom  de  plume. 

Like  Miss  Evans,  the  author  of  "  Beulah,"  etc,  Miss  Upshur  was 
educated  entirely  at  home ;  the  difference  being  that  the  former  was 
educated  by  her  mother,  while  the  latter  lost  her  mother  early,  had 
no  elder  sister,  and  was  the  feminine  head  of  the  family  from  her  very 
juvenile  years,  and  was  educated  principally  by  her  father. 
416. 
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lilin  TJpsbar^t  most  ambitioui  prose  work,  ihat  has  been  publidied, 
appeared  in  the  «*Home  Monthly."  NashviUe.  1867,  entitled  **  Confed- 
erate Notes,'*  the  **  pre&torj  "  to  which  was  in  the  following  strain : 

**  Yes,  despite  whatever  odiam  may  attach  to  the  term,  thus  is  bspdsed 
this  desultory  record,  which,  written  out  from  sa  irregulsr  journal  of  tbe 
late  war  time,  and  immediatdj  antecedent  period,  seems  not  thus  misnsmedL 

*' Those  blue-backed  'promises  to  pay  *  are  significant  of  a  grander  ventoie 
and  a  nobler  hope  then  mines  of  gold  can  express;  and  exalted  in  sudi  amo- 
cistion,  we  brave  the  pronandamento  'below  par,*  only  wishing  thtf  new 
namesake  merited,  equally  with  its  origins],  exemption  therefrom. 

''Critics  of  a  different  turn  of  mind  may  vote  these  'Notes'  discordant 
and  assign  them  one  characteristic  in  common  with  those  of  tbe  dying 
swan,  whose  'Isst'are  traditionally  'best'  Humoring  the  metaphor,  we 
feel  that  not  a  few  are  left,  yet,  upon  whose  ear  the  sound  will  iail  like  a  bar 
of  some  old,  familiar  strain  in  music,  and  to  whom,  though  the  original 
melody  has  died  out  in  air,  each  echo  is  a  memory  of  the  sweetest  song  that 
was  erer  sung  in  ▼sin.'' 

"  Confederate  Notes,**  said  a  critic  noted  for  his  fiumess  and  dear- 
ness  of  thought,  "is  a  work  of  great  power  and  deep,  earnest  thought. 
The  style  is  terse,  graphic,  and  idiomatic.  This  work  will  place  the 
writer  indbputably  among  the  leading  writers  of  the  South.** 

The  "Richmond  Whig**  said:  "Confederate  Notes,**  (it  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,)  "  in  a  strictly  literary  sense,  and  apart  from  any 
sectional  or  political  significance  contained  in  its  title,  is  desUned,  wa 
believe,  to  make  its  mark  upon  the  comparativdy  fallow  field  of  what 
is  called  Southern  authorship.** 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Upshur  is  a  picture 
of  her  every-day  life,  showing  she  is^io  ba$  bleu,  in  the  popular  accqi- 
tation  of  the  term : 

"  A  just  report  of  my  literary  career  could,  I  fed,  scarcdy  be  made  with- 
out some  allusion  to  the  peculiar  drcnmstances  preventing  that  entire  atea- 
don  to  study  and  contemplation  almost  necessary  to  insure  high  excdtoca 
in  one  who  deugns  making  authorship  a  profesnoa.'* 


Of  the  poem  "Margaret,**  given  hereafter,  she  writes: 

*'  I  perhaps  should  teU  you  that  it  was  written,  as  so  many  of  my  ^ots 

were,  disjointed — that  is,  at  odd  times,  when  I  was  hosy  with  other  matlen^ 

and  yet  fdt  'a  call,'  as  the  Quakers  says,  'to  write.'    I  kepi  pendl  and 

paper  in  my  work-hasket,  and  jotted  down  a  verse  at  intervals  while  engsged 

ith  a  presdng  jd>  of  sewing. 

58* 
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"Welly  I  &DC7 1 866  certAin  honseliold  achierementi  interrapting,''  wzit66 
the,  ''gleaming  here  and  there  through  breaki — rtrj  plain  to  me,  in  most 
things  I  hare  accomplished;  pota  of  jam  peroeptible  between  atanxas  of 
poema;  aeama  of  sheets,  of  carpeta,  disjointing  the  general  narratiTe  and 
final  catastrophe  of  some  heroic  tale.  I  do  not  sigh  for  more  poetic  aur- 
roundingSy  or  that  mj  lot  iioiUis.  There  is  no  poetry  without  beauty,  and 
use  is  beauty.  A  woman  can  have  no  higher  appointment^  I  hold,  than  the 
keeper  of  a  home.  Her  first  duty  is  here:  if  she  can  shine  abroad  after  this, 
all  well;  but  this  God  intended  as  the  centre  of  her  warmth  and  lighk  80 1 
beliere.** 

The  following  poem  was  extensively  copied  by  the  newspaper! 
throughout  the  country.    The  ** Norfolk  Herald  "  thus  prefaces  it: 

"  We  take  much  pleasure  in  transferring  the  following  beautiful  stanxaa 
from  the  pagea  of  the  'Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  for  April,  (1859.) 
They  are  the  production,  it  seems,  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  young 
ladies  of  Virginia,  and  one  who  should  rank  higher  than  many  whose  namer 
hare  become  famous.  •  •  •  Wecommendthem  to  the  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful; for  they  will  find,  under  their  simple  style,  exquisite  figures,  conceived 
in  the  very  spirit  of  poesy's  self* 

MABQARET. 

Oh  I  Maigaret^  pret^  Margaret! 
.  I  pray  ye  linger  yet 

At  the  stile  beyond  the  hay-field. 

When  the  summer  sun  is  set; 
And  I'U  teU  ye  in  the  twilight 

AVhat  ye  never  shall  foiget. 

Oh  I  Maigaret,  sweet  Maigaretl 

With  face  so  lily  fidr, 
The  sunbeams  loved  to  nestle 

In  the  meshes  of  her  hair, 
And  gleam  and  gleam  more  golden 

From  the  light  they  borrowed  theret 

Oh  1  Maigaret,  sweet  Margaretl 

With  ^es  of  violet  blue; 
Or,  when  she  looked  most  lovingly, 

Of  that  celestial  hue 
The  heavens  show  when  doud  -gates  €ip% 

To  let  the  good  pass  thnragh. 
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Obi  Hai^garet^  merrf  Haigaretl 

Beyond  the  meadow  mill, 
Uy  beart  will  listen,  littea 

For  your  gentle  tripping  tlill; 
All  its  pit-pat  echoes  wakings 

As  of  old,  at  your  sweet  wilL 

Bot  Margaret^  sweet  Maigarett 

Ye'U  never  come  again, 
Like  the  spring-time  after  winter. 

Like  the  sunshine  after  rain; 
Bot  I  could  kiss  the  blessM  dust 

AVhere  your  sweet  form  hath  lain. 


But  Margaret^  sainted  Margaretl 

The  hay-field  and  the  mill. 
The  meadow-path,  its  winding^ 

And  its  little  running  rill, 
Will  speak  more  loyiugly  of  you 

Than  the  grave-yard,  all  so  stilL 

And  Maigaret^  blessed  Margaretl 

In  my  heart's  lore-lacking  dearth, 
I'll  look  upon  the  sunshine^ 

And  the  flowers  that  strew  the  earth. 
And  I'll  think  I  see  in  each  of  them 

The  types  of  your  new  birth. 

Then  Margaret,  sweet  Margaretl 

Like  sunshine  after  rain. 
Like  summer  after  winter. 

Ye  will  glad  my  heart  again; 
For  I  '11  say  they  are  your  messenger^ 

And  they  shall  not  speak  in  vain. 

Miss  Upshur  has  completed  and  expects  to  publisb  a  novel,  entitled 
"Mabbit  Thorn ;''  and  ''Confederate  Notes'*  wiU  also  probably  appear 
in  book-form. 

In  1869,  Wm  Upshur  lost  her  &ther,  and  shortly  aftierwards  made 
New  York  her  home.  She  has  recently  married  a  Mr.  Stnrves,  of  New 
York  CSty. 

lare. 
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MISS  SARAH  J.  C.  WHITTLISEY. 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  familiarly  known  to  the  readers  of 
magazines  and  weekly  journals,  for  which  she  has  contributed 
both  prose  and  verse,  was  bom  in  Williamstown,  Martin  County, 
North  Carolina,  came  to  Virginia  in  1848,  and  now  resides  at  Alex- 
andria. 

Miss  Whittlesey  commenced  rhyming  at  an  early  age,  and  published 
her  first  article  in  the  **  Edenton  (North  Carolina)  Sentinel,"  in  1846. 
She  published  a  book  of  poems,  entitled  ''Heart  Drops  from  Memory's 
Urn,''  in  1852;  and  through  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York,  1860,  a  volume 
of  prose  novelettes,  entitled  ''The  Stranger's  Stratagem;  or.  The 
Double  Deceit;  and  other  Stories."  She*  received  a  prize  from  a 
North  Carolina  paper  for  a  novelette,  entitled  "Reginald's  Revenge;'' 
also,  from  the  same  journal,  a  prize  for  a  novelette,  entitled  "  The 
Hidden  Heart"  She  again  was  the  successful  competitor  for  a  prize 
offered  by  "The  American  Union,"  of  Boston,  "The  Maid  of  Myrtle 
Vale"  being  the  title  of  the  successful  tale. 

In  1866,  the  publishers  in  New  York  of  a  series  of  Dime  Novels 
appropriated  one  of  Miss  Whittlesey's  stories,  "The  Bug  Oracle,"  and 
published  it  without  her  knowledge  or  consent. 

We  believe  she  has  recently,  or  is  about  to  publish,  a  novel,  entitled 
'Herbert  Hamilton;  or.  The  Bas  Bleu."  Her  longest,  and  we  think 
most  successful  novel,  appeared  in  the  "  Field  and  Fireside,"  entitled 
"  Bertha,  the  Beauty.** 
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HELEN  a  BEALE, 

THE  sttthor  of  ''Lansdowne,*'  ia  a  yoang  lady  of  the  "Old  Dominioa 
Statey"*  a  daughter  of  William  G  Beale,  a  merchant  of  Freder- 
icksbiurg,  where  she  was  bom  and  has  lived  always,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  yean  spent  in  the  ''Old  North  Statey**  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fredericksburg  during  the  war.  She  spent  the  day  of  the 
bombardment  in  a  cellar  at  her  home»  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  education  was  conducted  by  Rev.  G. 
Wilson  McPhaily  now  President  of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina, 
until  she  was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  began  the  duties  of  life  as  a 
teacher,  and  has  ttnce  spent  the  largest  portion  of  her  life  m  a  8dK)ol* 
room.  Her  aim  during  these  years  has  been,  and.  still  is,  to  perfect 
herself  as  a  teacher.  Being  thus  occupied  all  day,  she  wrote  "  Lan^ 
downe  ^  one  winter,  in  the  evenings,  after  tea,  for  amusement. 

A  lady,  who  has  had  close  association  with  Miss  Beale^  so  as  to 
afford  her  the  best  facilities  for  observing  the  springs  of  thought  and 
action  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  "  Lansdowne,"  her  first  literary 
effort,  writes  to  me : 

"  yVhUe  reading  '  Lansdowne,'  both  in  MS.  and  print,  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  idea  that  worthy  persons,  who  are^impelled  to  put  their  thoughts  on 
paper,  throw  into  their  creations  thdr  own  mental  and  spiritual  life,  how- 
erer  unconsdoos  they  may  be  of  producing  any  transcript  of  themaelvek 
This  is  seen  in  the  analysis  of  the  two  most  prominent  characteis  of  the 
story. 

''We  all  see,  daily,  persons  resembling  the  other  character! :  their  traits 
may  hare  been  personified  from  observations  of  common  life;  but  tkem  two 
are  pure  creations  of  the  author's  brain  —  the  hero,  Theodore  Lansdowne, 
loring,  sensitire,  tender,  and  beauUftily  heing  the'type  of  the  esthetic  por* 
tion  of  the  writer's  human  emotional  economy— an  acknowledgment  of 
homage  to  the  tmth  of  the  saying,  'A  thingof  beauty  is  a  joy  forever; 'while 
Horace  Ashton  is  a  portrayal  of  another  side  of  her  diaracter.  In  li<f^  we 
find  a  crucifixion  of  jqfr,  in  giving  up  not  only  worldly  ease  and  secular 
ambition,  but  even  love  itself,  held  in  abeyance  to  the  call  of  Divine  tniUL 
Tere  is  the  culmination,  that  defines  more  laithAilly  than  wotdy  sketch  of 
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mine  oould  give,  the  calibre  of  the  author  of 'Lanedowne : '  ao  does  she  'ful* 
fil  her  God-giTen  heat' 

**  In  person.  Miss  Beale  Is  verf  alight^  of  medium  stature,  fine  akin,  bright 
brown  hair,  and  broad,  high  forehead;  but  the  tj9  is  a  mystery  I  have  not 
yet  &thomed,  beautiful,  dear  brown,  calm  almost  to  sadness,  as  the  *  mist 
resembles  the  rain;'  though  if  she  be  moved  to  mirth,  sunshine  breaks 
through  the  mist,  and  a  most  quick,  nimble  spirit  peeps  out,  full  of  humor, 
which  has  the  gift  of  speech*  This  lady  has  written  a  book  worthy  of  her- 
self and  which,  like  the  companionship  of  the  author,  makes 

'  The  eftnf  that  lareit  the  day. 

Fold  their  ienU  like  the  Arabi^ 
And  M  tUeutly  jteel  away/* 

''Lansdowne"  was  published  serially  in  a  weekly  journal  published 
in  Baltimore — ^Southern  Society;"  and  as  a  narrative  of  Southern 
sodety,  it  was  an  ornament  to  the  pages  of  any  journal,  and  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  one  in  which  it  appeared.  Like  many  illy-managed 
Southern  periodicals,  *' Southern  Society  "  existed  for  less  than  a  year. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  (a  gentleman  of 
reputation  for  learning,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,)  thus 
alludes  to  ''Lansdowne ** :  ''Over  and  above  its  merits  as  a  story,  it  is 
deddedly  worthy  of  the  honor  of  appearing  in  book  form,  on  the  score 
of  its  Talue  as  a  memorial  of  the  society  whidi  it  depicts." 

isfi. 
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MSa  CORNELIA  X  M.  JORDAN. 

THE  subject  of  thU  noUoe  was  born  in  the  ancient  and  romantic 
city  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia^  on  the  11th  of  January,  1830. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan  was  Cornelia  Jane  Matthews. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Edwin  Matthews,  at 
one  time  mayor  of  the  dty ;  a  citizen  of  sinoerest  worth,  intelligenoe, 
and  character,  highly  respected  by  the  entire  community,  and  fre- 
quently honored  and  rewarded  with  positions  of  public  responsibility. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Matthews  was  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  William  L.  Gbggin, 
of  Bedford  County,  and  was  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  of  great 
personal  beauty,  and  of  many  marked  traits  of  amiability  and  excel* 
lence.  She  died  when  her  eldest  child  was  but  five  years  old.  Her 
husband,  &ithful  to  her  memory,  never  married  again ;  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  and  training  of  his  children,  and  sustained  toward 
them,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  relation  of  faU&er  and  mother  united 
in  one.  The  three  daughters,  after  their  mother's  death,  lived  with 
their  maternal  grandmother  in  Bedford  County,  till  the  youngest  was 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  and  then  they  were  placed  in  charge  of 
tiie  Sisters  of  Visitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  It  was  while  in  George- 
town that  tiie  first  attempts  of  Miss  Cornelia  to  compose,  in  verse^  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  prosody  and  composition,  were  made. 
Heretofore,  she  had  written  ''as  the  spirit  moved"— a  spontaneous 
and  impulsive  .utterance.  She  had  sung  as  a  bird,  but  was  now  to 
sing  as  a  trained  and  cultivated  musician.  Her  ^  wood*notes  wild," 
which  had  been  merely  soliloquies,  assumed  the  form  of  May-day 
addresses,  verses  to  her  schoolmates,  album  addresses,  etc.  These 
efforts  were  crowned  with  the  grateful  guerdon  of  flattery  and  praise: 
thdr  author  began  to  be  known  as  the  ''poet  laureate,"  and  was 
always  in  requbition  whenever  anything  metrical  was  needed.  At 
the  commencement  of  1846,  the  highest  prize  in  poetry  and  prose  was 
conferred  upon  her,  amidst  admiring  plaudits.  Perhaps  no  other  evi* 
dence  of  triumph  ever  gave  her  half  the  pride  and  pleasure  conveyed 
''  the  simple  and  sincere  assurance  of  hec  teacher's  appreciation  and 
friends'  approval  and  satisfiustion. 
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The  death  of  Emily,  the  youngest  sbter,  occurred  at  this  ^riod. 
She  iras  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  united  to  great  liveliness  a 
richly  endowed  mind  and  noble  hearty  which  won  the  affection  of  all 
her  companions,  and  the  almost  idolatrous  love  of  her  elder  sister 
The  fair  unfolding  of  a  flower  so  sweet  and  rare  was  watched  with 
almost  maternal  solicitude,  and  the  sudden  blighting  of  the  beautiful 
blossom  inflicted  a  deep  wound,  whose  scar  will  ever  remain  to  witness 
its  cruel  severity.  This  was  the  first  great  sorrow  of  the  poetess.  It 
made  a  profound  impression  on  her  nature,  and  imparted  —  uncon* 
sciously,  no  doubt — a  melancholy  character  to  many  of  her  pieces.  It 
was  in  memory  of  her  dead  darling  that  she  dedicated  her  first  book, 
many  years  after,  to  ''The  Fireside  and  the  Grave:  the  Living  and 
Dead  of  a  Broken  Home  Circle.*'  The  consolation  of  an  assured 
hope  and  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Divine  faith  were  not  wanting. 
But  even  these  could  not  soothe  the  great  sorrow  which  despoiled  so 
early  the  tenderest  emotions  and  aspirations. 

The  two  surviving  daughters  returned,  in  1846,  to  their  grief-stricken 
father.  The  spring  of  1851  found  the  elder  daughter  the  happy  bride 
of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Jordan,  of  Page  County,  a  distinguished  and  accom- 
plished member  of  the  Bar,  and  afterward  commonwealth's  attorney. 
A  beautiful  home  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  became  now  the  centre  of 
her  affections  and  the  object  of  her  care.  It  was  the  fit  seat  of  the 
Muses,  presenting  a  rare  and  unrivalled  combination  of  mountain  and 
water  scenery.  Various  poems  embalmed  its  beauties,  and  evidenced 
the  happiness  and  tranquil  joy  which  awoke  in  the  married  heart  of 
the  poetess. 

The  early  years  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  married  life  were  spent  in  the  Val* 
ley  of  Virginia ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  she'was  called  upon 
to  mourn  a  double  loss — that  of  her  only  surviving  parent  and  her 
only  child,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  short  space  of  one  year. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Jordan  published 
a  collection  of  her  fugitive  poems,  under  the  title  of  **  Flowers  of  Hope 
and  Memory."  The  book  included  the  poems  which,  from  time  to 
time,  she  had  written,  and  which  had  ''gone  the  rounds"  of  the  News- 
paper world — waifs  upon  the  sea  of  joumalisUc  literature.  The  book 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  A.  Morris,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  at  a  time 
which  was  sadly  unpropitious ;  for  no  sooner  was  it  issued  than  com- 
munication between  the  sections  was  at  an  end  an^  all  the  horrors  of 
war  inaugurated. 
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About  thU  time,  Mrs.  Jordao't  health  became  aerioudy  impmred, 
and  she  was  debarred  from  wriUag  by  a  disease  of  the  TuioDal  nerve, 
which  had  previously  threatened  her  with  blindnesa.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis,  she  managed  to  maintain  a  correspond* 
ence  with  several  journals.  In  April,  1863,  she  visited  CSorinth,  Mis- 
sissippi, where  her  husband  held  a  staff  appointment  under  General 
Beauregard.  It  was  hero  that  she  wrote  her  poem,  entitled  "Corinth," 
which,  on  its  publication  after  the  surrender,  was  suppressed  and 
burned  bj  order  of  one  General  Terry,  at  that  time  commanding  in 
Richmond*  ilrs.  Jordan  made  this  vandalism  the  subject  of  a  sarcas- 
tic communication  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  and  detailed 
how  her  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "Corinth,  and  other  Poems,"  of  which 
an  edition  of  about  five  Hundred  copies  only  was  printed,  had  been 
seized  by  the  timorous  military  commander  as  dangerous  and  heretical. 
l^Irs.  Jordan  had  lost  all  her  possessions  by  the  war,  and  she  had 
hoped,  by  the  sale  of  her  poems,  to  obtain  return  at  least  sufficient  to 
meet  her  pressing  needs,  in  that  moment  of  general  prostration  and 
ruin.  How  her  hopes  were  firustrated  is  shown  in  the  facts  that  have 
just  been  recited. 

During  the  existence  of  the  bazaar  held  in  Richmond  by  the  "Hoi- 
lywood  Memorial  Association,"  about  two  years  ago^  the  Assodadon 
published  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Jordan's,  entitled  "  Richmond :  Her  Glory 
and  her  Graves,"  the  last  of  any  length  from  her  poL 

Mrs.  Jordan  has  always  been,  even  from  early  childhood,  a  devotee 
of  the  poetic  impulse.  She  is  of  an  essentially  poetic  temperament. 
She  was  especially  partial  to  the-7>oetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans;  and  she 
still  retains  in  her  possession  an  old  volume  of  Mrs.  Hemans*s  poetry, 
thumbwom,  faded,  and  much  abused,  which  has  been  her  inseparable 
companion  for  years.  A  little  incident  connected  with  the  childhood 
of  our  poetess,  will  show  how  strongly  her  nature  was  wedded  to  the 
divine  gift  of  poetry,  even  at  a  time  when  the  could  have  but  a  fSuint 
conception  of  the  poet's  mission.  On  one  occasion,  an  old  phrenolo- 
gist— at  a  time  when  phrenology  was  the  fi^hion  —  came  to  her 
grandmother's  residence  in  Bedford  County.  Casting  his  eye  around 
for  a  subject,  he  selected  the  little  Cornelia.  Running  his  hand  over 
her  head  in  a  vexy  knowing  manner,  he  observed,  with  a  smile:  "A 
pretty  hard  head,  to  be  sure;  but  one  that  will  some  of  these  days 
make  a  poet"  The  child's  heart  throbbed  wildly  at  the  announce- 
ment ;  and  often,  in  the  years  that  have  since  passed,  has  the  memory 
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of  the  old  xnan't  words  come  back  to  her  to  give  her  courage  and  con- 
fidence. 

Mrs.  Jordan  resides  at  present  in  Lynchburg.  Though  her  fortunes 
are  altered  by  the  war,  and  by  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  invest- 
ment of  a  large  estate  left  by  her  father,  she  still  finds  a  mother's  con* 
solaUon  in  training  and  caring  for  her  only  child,  a  bright  little  girl 
of  six  years  of  age. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  Mrs.  Jordan  will  give  to  the  world  a 
volume  containing  all  her  poems,  and  especially  that  entitled  **  Corinth," 
the  published  edition  of  which,  at  the  behest  of  a  backward  civiliza* 
tion,  was  so  wantonly  destroyed. 

ISSS.  CaiKLis  DixiTEr. 


FALL  SOFTLY,  WINTER  SNOW,  TO-NIGHT. 

Fall  softly,  winter  snow,  to-nigh^ 

Upon  my  baby's  grave^ 
Where  wiUiered  violets  &ded  lie, 

And  cypress  branches  wave. 
Te  bright  flakes,  as  ye  touch  the  ground. 
Oh  I  kiss  for  me  that  little  mound. 

Beneath  it  lies  a  waxen  form 

Of  boyish  beauty  rare  —       * 
The  dust  upon  his  eyes  of  blue^ 

And  on  his  shining  hair. 
AboTe  his  little  heart  so  low, 
Fall  gently,  gently,  winter  snow  1 

We  laid  him  there  when  summer  flowers 
GsTe  out  their  fragrant  breath. 

And  pale  white  roses  watched  beside 
That  narrow  bed  of  death. 

One  soft  curl  from  his  sunny  brow 

Is  idl  of  him  that's  left  me  now. 


t^ 


Ethereal  snow,  fit  mantle  thou 

For  one  so  pure  and  fldr; 
Fit  emblem  of  the  spotless  robe 

His  baby  soul  doth  wear: 
As  stormy  night^winds  howl  and  rats^ 
Oh!  gently  wrap  his  little  graviu 
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FLOWEBS  FOB  A  WOUNDED  80LDIEIL 

Go^gcBlle  flowcnl 
Go  liglii  the  toldict'ii  nam. 
Go  budsh  cm  and  ijbdta, 
Oo^wilh  a  Toioe  of  bona 

Oladdcn  Ilk  boam 
Tdl  bim  of  voodt  and  fiddly 
Tdl  Urn  of  hearts  and  aUddi^ 
TeQ  bim  tbai  Mdnen  yidda 

Cndljto  TOO. 
Bear  in  your  aaiinx  aiiiila 
Hopes  tbat  all  cares  bepdls^ 
Faith  in  AU-Good  tba  wbHa 

Ferrent  and  traa. 
Go  in  yoor  beaaty  dies^ 
Types  of  the  pore  and  Ueit; 
Bear  to  the  weaiy  reit^ 

Holy  and  calm. 
Soothe^  soothe  hia  booom*s  amar^ 
Gladness  and  joy  impart; 
Breathe  o*er  the  ferered  heart 

Comfort  and  halm. 
Go  in  yoor  sommer  bloom. 
Light  np  the  soldiei's  room, 
Driye  thenoe  all  care  and  i^oom. 

Brighten  his  boors. 
Cheer  him  with  memoxy-gleams-* 
Pietores  of  woods  and  streamy 
B<^*haants  and  childhood-dreama— 

Go^  gentle  ioweni 
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LAURA  R  FEWELL.   ' 

MISS  FEWELL  was  bom  in  Brentsville,  Priooe  William  County, 
Virginia,  and  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  her  life  there. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  immediately 
after  she  commenced  teacl^ing,  and  by  her  exertions  in  that  way  she 
has  educated  a  younger  brother  and  sister. 

She  commenced  writing  during  her  school-days,  when  she  was  chief 
contributor  to  a  school  paper  published  in  the  institution  where  she 
was  educated.  She  has  written  a  great  deal,  occasionally  publishing 
in  various  journals — contributing  to  Godey's  ''Lady's  Book"  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Parke  Richards." 

During  the  war  she  wrote  a  novel,  '*  Neria,"  which  has  not  been 
published.  In  1866,  she  came  to  Clark  County,  Georgia,  and  estab- 
lished a  school,  and  contributed  to  "Scott's  Magazine"  and  other 
journals. 


A  VntGINU  VILLAGR— 1861. 

Who  does  not  distinctly  remember  the  spring  of  1861  f  Not  for  the  beauty 
of  the  season,  though  that  was  as  lovely  as  smiling  skies,  balmy  winds,  and 
odorous  flower-cups  could  make  it;  but  for  the  doud,  at  first  scarcely  larger 
than  a  man's  hand,  that  began  to  loom  up  in  the  political  horizon,  and  the 

distant  mntterings  of  the  storm  so  soon  to  burst  upon  the  land. 

Then  came  the  call  for  troops,  and  soon  the  earth  resounded  with  the 
tramp  of  armed  men.  ....  There  was  a  glory  and  enthusiasm  about  the 
whole  thing — in  the  waving  bannen,  the  glittering  uniforms,  and  nod- 
ding plumes — that  led  captive  the  imagination  and  silenced  reason.  In 
every  town  where  troops  were  quartered  the  ladies  were  affected  with  **  button 
on  the  brain ;  ^  and  seemed  to  think  life  was  only  made  to  be  spent  in 
walking,  riding,  dancing,  and  flirting  with  the  young  officers.  Youth  and 
gayety  were  everywhere  uppermost,  unappalled  by  the  spectacle  of  national 
di^raction. 

To  a  little  village  situated  In  the  lovely  valley  lying  between  the  Bull  Run 
and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  din  of  war  had  pene- 
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tnted.  Not  a  single  oompanx  of  toldien  bad  ever  passed  thnrngh  or  been 
camped  in  its  Tidnity ;  and  more  tban  <me  of  ita  young  belles  rei^  witb  en* 
vious  feelings  tbe  accounts  of  the  brilliant  conquests  achieved  orer  the  hearts 
of  the  Carolinians  and  other  Southern  troops  by  their  correspondents  in  more 
fortunate  towns,  and  sighed  orer  the  hard  &t6  which  condemned  them  to 
**  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/'  for  in  that  light  they  regarded  the 
members  of  the  county  companies^  most  of  whom  they  had  known  from 
their  childhood. 

This  little  village  merits  a  description : — It  figured  in  more  than  one  offidal 
bulletin  during  the  war.  It  consisted  of  one  long  street^  through  the  middie 
of  which  ran  the  turnpike,  and  on  either  side  of  this  the  houses'—some  very 
pretentious-looking  structures  of  stucco  and  brick,  others  frame  buildings, 
stained  %nd  weather-beaten — stretched  for  nearly  a  mile.    Some  few  houses  ^ 

were  situated  on  side  streets  crossing  the  main  one  at  right  angles,  and  there 
was  a  pleasant  tradition  among  the  people  that  their  town  had  once  njmced 
in  back  streets,  but  these^  by  common  consent^  were  now  given  up  to  the 
hogs  and  nettles.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it  was  a  quiet,  cosey-looking 
place,  especially  when  the  trees  that  shaded  it  were  in  full  foliage,  and  every 
garden  and  door-yard  was  flushed  with  flowers  whose  fragrance  filled  the  air. 

A  stranger  would  have  thought  that  this  little  village,  lying  in  the  lap  of  ; 

verdant  meadows,  encircled  by  the  Briaiean  arms  of  the  mountuns,  and  so 
remote  from  all  busy  thoroughfares  of  trade,  would  have  escaped  the  cor- .  i 

ruptions  of  larger  towns,  and  its  inhabitants,  if  not  retaining  the  nmplidty 
of  country  manners,  would,  at  least,  be  free  from  the  pride  and  exdusiveness 
of  city  life.  But  a  short  residence  there  would  have  taught  him  the  fidla^ 
of  this  opinion.  Not  in  Washington,  that  modem  Gomorrha  of  pride  and 
vanity,  did  the  strife  for  fiishion  and  pre-eminence  rage  higher  than  in  the 
little  village  of  which  we  write.  It  might  justly  be  called  the  town  of  cliques, 
for  it  boasted  as  many  as  any  fiishionable  dty.  extant. 

First,  forming  the  elite  of  the  plac^.were  the  families  of  the  militsry  and 
professional  men,  and  those  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  residing  on  estates, 
and  a  few  aspirants  after  aristocracy,  who  kept  up  an  uncertain  footing  upon  the  ! 

outer  bounds,  but  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  arena  of  this  charmed  cirde^ 
from  which  all  new-comers,  whatever  their  personal  merits,  were  rigorously 
exduded,  unless  they  could  exhibit  a  long  list  of  illustrious  ancestors.    From  i 

this  apex — this  erSme  de  la  crime — sodety  descended,  in  graduating  drdes, 
to  the  lowest  phase  of  sodal  life,  which,  strangely  enough,  was  found  in  a 
caalle;  for  so  the  inhabitant^  who  had  aspirations  above  her  station,  termed  t 

the  mud  walb  which  formed  her  home.    Except  a  few  loiterers,  mere  I 

lookers-on  at  life,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  bdonged  to  some  one  of  ( 

these  drcles,  which  were  entirdy  separate  and  distinct^  never  infringing  on  I 

each  other's  privileges,  save  in  tlie  manner  of  scandal  and  backUtlng— -  1 

those  time-honored  adjuncts  of  village-life — except  when  some  stray  oow  or  1 

^^K^'^P^Mcd  on  neighboring  property,  when  there  was  apt  to  be  an  oiit>  ' 

""^  between  the  plebeians  and  patridans,  sometimes  coming  to  blows.  ' 


MRa  LIZZIE  PETIT  CUTLER. 

LIZZIE  PETIT  was  born  in  the  town  of  Milton,  Virginia,  a  place 
of  some  importance  formerly,  but  which  has  been  swallowed  up 
hj  the  increasing  power  and  wealth  of  its  more  widely-known  neigh- 
bor, Charlottesville.  Her  ancestry,  on  the  paternal  side,  consisted  of 
respectable  farmers;  on  the  mother's  side,  she  boasted  of  descent  from 
Monsieur  Jean  Jacques  Marie  Rend  de  Motteville  Bernard,  an  early 
emigri  to  the  colonies,  driven  from  France  by  political  disabilities. 

Monsieur  de  Bernard  married  in  Virginia,  and  lived  on  his  wife's 
estates  on  the  James  River.  Miss  Petit  had  the  great  misfortune  to 
be  left  motherless  in  her  early  childhood.  She  was  brought  up  by  her 
grandmother  and  aunt  with  tender  care  and  affection,  upon  one  of 
the  beautiful  fiirms  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, in  that  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  near 
Charlottesville.  Shef  was  a  sprightly  child,  very  precocious,  sensitive, 
and  of  very  delicate  beauty.  She  very  soon  began  to  scribble  rhymes 
and  write  little  stories  for  her  own  and  her  cousin's  amusement  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  she  removed  to  Charlottesville,  where  the  chape- 
ronage  of  her  aunt  enabled  her  to  mingle  in  the  gay  society  of  the 
city.  She  was  very  bright,  and  a  belle  among  the  students  at  an  age 
when  most  girls  are  scarcely  released  from  their  pinafores.  She  was 
soon  trammelled  in  Cupid's  fetters.  But  accident  produced  estrange- 
ment between  her  lover  and  herself,  and  he  departed,  to  die  in  Ala- 
bama; while  she,  in  the  shadow  of  this  disappointment,  found  relief 
in  the  absorption  of  literary  labor.  She  wrote  here  her  first  novel, 
*' Light  and  Darkness."  It  was  brought  out  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
and  had  very  considerable  success,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  ran  through  several  editions.  ** Household  Mysteries" 
was  her  second  novel,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Appleton.  This 
book  was  written  in  the  vortex  of  New  York  socie^. 

After  eighteen  months'  rest.  Miss  Petit  wrote  again;  but  bdng 

advised  unwisdy,  forsook  her  steadfast  friends,  the  Appletons,  and 

proffered  her  M&  to  the  Harpers,  who  rgected  her  work.    After 

this,  the  Messrs.  Appleton  also  refused  it    This  was  a  great 
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pointment  to  di«  yoiiiig  gtil ;  and  ber  means  becoming  limited,  die 
WM  induced  to  giye  a  eeriee  of  dramatic  readingi,  which  were  ao  igo- 
ce«8ful  that  ihe  was  thinking  of  going  upon  the  stagCp  encooiaged  bj 
the  applause  of  connoissenn  in  the  histrionic  art  While  preparing 
herself  for  a  **  star  engagement "  proflered  her,  she  nearly  lost  her  life 
bj  her  gown  taking  fire  acddentallj.  She  was  saved  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  her  friend  Mr.  Oakley.  This  severe  affliction  caused  her 
to  pass  several  months  of  suffering  on  her  couch ;  but  she  was  grado- 
ally  restored  to  health  by  the  affecUonate  care  of  her  many  fiiends; 
one  among  whom  so  endeared  himself  by  hb  assiduous  and  constant 
attentions,  that  upon  her  recovery  she  became  his  wife.  She  lives 
now  at  her  husband's  residence,  near  New  York,  where  she  enjoys  a 
tranquil  dorocBtic  peace,  and  employs  her  leisure  hours  in  the  use  of 
her  pen.  She  is  engaged  in  writing  a  novel,  which  will  embrace  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Mrs.  Cutler's  sympathies,  like  those  of  all  the  true  daughters  of . 
Virginia,  were  with  her  own  people  in  their  recent  struggle;  but 
powerless  to  aid,  she  could  only  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  her 
country.    Her  husband  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Bar  in 
Kew  York. 

ises.  •  a.  A.  D. 

SPIRIT-MATESw 

I  always  endeavor  to  preserve,  in  every  character  and  circnmstance  por> 
trayed,  the  strict  unities  of  truth  and  human  nature. 

To  a  casual  observer,  the  love  existing  between  two  audi  opposites  as  my 
hero  and  heroine  may  seem  rather  opposed  to  probability;  but  I  am  sure 
one  who  looks  fiirther  into  cause  and  effect^  will  agree  with  me  in  pronoun- 
cing it  tbe  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Ida  herself,  the  perfect  type  of  all  that  was  feminine,  delicate  in  organiza- 
tion, and  timid,  notwithstanding  her  sometime  flashes  of  spiriti  worshipped 
in  Cameron  the  type  of  manliness,  bravery,  health,  strength,  and  energy. 
Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the  intellect  of  the  woman  was  superior-^  that  la, 
she  had  more  of  those  finer  gifts  of  genius  to  which  men,  in  all  ages,  have 
yielded  homage;  more  of  that  rare  union  of  Ideality  and  passion,  which 
gives  to  the  harp  of  poesy  the  chord  which  vibrates  in  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude ;  and  it  was  better  so :  for  these  qualities,  In  the  exquidte  fineness 
of  their  moral  texture,  suit  better  a  woman  than  a  man. 

The  world  may  drink  in  the  passionate  inoense  which  genius  bums  on 
the  shrine  of  feding^  until  their  whole  moral  nature-  becomes  purified  and 
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What  is  the  ideal  cherished,  even  though  vagaely,  in  the  mind  of  every 
one,  bat  a  dreamy  sense,  an  unconscioos  divination — if  I  may  so  express  it 
— of  the  existence  of  a  being  formed  by  natore  to  blend  with  and  become  a 
part  of  onrselvest 

The  loves  of  a  lifetime — what  are  they  bnt  the  illnsions  of  an  boor,  when, 
deodved  by  some  passing  resemblance,  we  cry.  Eureka!  and  think  the  bourne 
is  found — until  the  heart,  disappointed,  recoils  upon  itself  or  drcumstanco 
merdfolly  tears  the  counterfeit  from  our  clinging  grasp. 

God  forbid  that  there  should  be  many  loves  in  a  lifetime;  for  'tis  a  sad 
thing,  nay,  'tis  a  sin,  to  waste  on  many  feelings  which  should  be  the  hoarded 
wealth  of  one;  like  the  scattering  drops  of  a  rare  perfume,  which  sweeten  the 
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elevated;  bnt  the  ''spirits  finely  moulded,''  which  have  given  birth  to  | 

thoughta  like  these^  suit  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  jagged  edges  and  ^ 

rude  paths  of  common  life. 

Within  the  world  of  her  own  home,  a  woman  of  fine  intellect  and  feelings 
may,  unless  opposed  by  extraordinary  adverse  influences,  create  an  atmos- 
phere redolent  of  all  that  the  most  dreamy  and  ideal  worshipper  of  the  holy 
and  beautiful  could  desire;  but  a  man  must  tread  rough  paths;  he  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  coarse  and  vulgar  elements  which  compose  a  por- 
tion of  the  world;  and  alas!  it  needs  not  to  tell  how  often  the  children  of 
poesy  have  laved  their  spirit-plumes  in  the  muddy,  turbid  waters  of  the 
world's  recklessness  and  vice. 

It  needs  not  to  teU;  for  their  fall,  like  that  of  the  children  of  light  in  the 
olden  time,  is  never  forgotten.  The  remembrance,  like  a  shadowy  pall, 
darkens  future  ages  with  its  influence. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  theory  of  our  present  discussion. 

Nature  created  men  and  women  in  pairs.  There  can  be  no  more  doubt  of 
this  than  the  laws  of  afilnity  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  There  is  the 
essence  of  truth  in  the  homely  saying,  '' Matches  were  made  in  heaven;  l)ut 
they  get  terribly  mixed  coming  down." 

There  is  for  every  one  a  spirit-mate ;  one  who,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically,  must  gratify  every  necessity  of  our  being;  with  whom  to  live 
would  be  happiness :  such  happiness  as  would  at  once  ennoble  and  elevate 
our  nature,  bringing  it  nearer  to  that  of  the  angels. 

And  in  our  search  for  a  being  like  this,  we  often  pass  them  in  our  own 
blind  folly,  rather  than  through  the  influence  of  that  fabled  power  men  call 
destiny.  ♦ 

Allured  by  some  passing  meteor,  turned  aside  by  convenience,  caprice, 
passion,  we  wander  from  the  star  whose  light^  in  after  years,  we  remember 
with  the  vain  prayer: 

"Oh !  would  it  tliODe  to  giitdo  ut  itil^ 
Althottgli  to  death  or  deadUost  UL* 


A 
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common  atmospherey  Vat  can  nerer  retom  to  the  touroe  from  whence  ihef 
eiuanateiL 

I  have  Bometlmet  thought  there  might  he  an  inner  fount  shut  deep  in  tbe 
Boul,  never  to  he  unsealed  save  at  the  magic  touch ;  never  to  give  forth,  its 
wealth  of  thrilling  hlias  and  unaUoyed  sweetnese  to  aught  save  the  one. 

'T  is  a  blessed  belief  I  And  yet  how  aad  it  is  to  reflect  that  many  Iitv 
who  are  destined  never  to  have  the  seal  removed  from  the  lip  of  the  foiiift- 
tain ;  many,  too^  who  are  surrounded  by  all  the  nearer  ties  of  life — ties  formed 
in  haste  by  the  force  of  circumstance,  convenience,  expediency  I  Far  better 
to  live  and  die  alone,  than  thus  to  rebel  against  the  good  angel  of  our  nature, 
clasping  the  cold  corpse  of  happiness,  while  its  soul  sleeps  in  the  unsealed 
fount  of  our  own  bosom,  or  animates  the  form  of  the  lar-off  unseen  being, 
between  whom  and  ourselves  we  have  opened  an  impassable  gull 


MARY  R  WOODSON. 

MISS  WOODSON  is  a  native  of  Goochland  County,  Virginia, 
where  her  parents  still  reside.  She  has  contributed  to  various 
papers  and  magazines  under  different  noms  de  plume.  Her  first  pub- 
lished novel— for  she  has  her  juvenile  productions  in  manuscript— 
was  published  in  1860,  by  A.  Morris,  Kichmond,  anonymously.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  well-sustained  novel  for  so  young  a  girl,  and 
was  entitled  ''The  Way  it  all  Ended.''  The  Richmond  ''Dispa^h,'* 
in  a  notice  of  this  book,  speaks  of  it  "  as  a  truly  astonishing  production 
for  a  girl  who  had  never  been  fivemilea  from  home,  and  over  whose 
head  but  fifteen  summers  had  passed.** 

After  the  war,  Miss  Woodson  published  a  novel  in  the  Montgomery 
<'  Ledger,''  entitled  «'  Perdita :  a  Romance  of  tbe  War."  This  serial 
was  very  flatteringly  received.  Her  address  is  Issaquena  P.  O.,  Gooch- 
land Co.,  Ya. 

1871- 


M.  VIRGINIA  TERHUNE 

M  VIRGINIA  HA  WES  (the  maiden  name  of  the  well-known  and 
•  well-beloved  **  Marian  Harland,"  whose  pseudonym  has  become 
as  familiar  as  a  household  word")  is  the  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Tiuel  P.  Hawes,  of  Richmond  —  deceased  in   1868  — and  Mra. 
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Hawes,  nie  Smith,  a  near  relative  of  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

M.  Virginia  Hawes^s  early  days  were  passed  in  Powhatan  County, 
the  residence  of  her  parents  at  that  time.  About  1850,  Mr.  Hawes 
removed  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Virginia  contributed,  under  an  assumed  name,  a 
series  of  sketches  to  a  city  journal.  The  commendations  bestowed 
upon  these  articles  were  precious  encouragement  to  the  young  author; 
and  she  continued  to  write,  contributing  anonymously  tales  and  poems 
to  the  difierent  periodicals  of  the  day. 

In  1854,  assuming  the  name  of  ''  Marian  Harland,"  Sfiss  Hawes 
sent  forth  her  first  book  with  the  imprint  of  A.  Morris,  Richmond. 
''Alone  "  was  a  most  decided  success ;  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for.  In  1856  appeared  ''  The  Hidden  Path,**  Marian  Harland's  most 
charming  novel  —  my  favorite  of  all  of  her  books.  Shortly  after  the 
publication  of  this  book,  Miss  Hawes  was  married  to  Rev.  E.  P. 
Terhune,  in  charge  of  a  church  in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia. "Mora-Side,"  her  next  volume,  was  written  in  her  Virginia 
home;  and  in  1858,  Rev.  Mr.  Terhune  was  called  to  take  pastoral 
charge  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where  they  have  resided  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Terhune's  younger  sister,  Alice  Hawes,  several  years  her  junior, 
early  evinced  a  talent  for  literature,  but  native  timidity  prevented  her 
appearing  before  the  public  Her  only  published  tale  was  forwarded 
anonymously  to  the  ''Southern  Literary  Messenger,''  and  appeared 
after  her  death ;  for  she  died  in  the  CSiristmas  tide  of  1863,  in  the 
"  gladness  of  youth.**    The  title  of  this  tale  was  "  Yule." 

Marian  Harland  has  been  a  most  industrious  writer.  Her  tales  and 
novelettes  furnished  to  the  magazines  and  literary  journals  of  the 
country  would  form  many  volumes. 

The  following  comprise  her  books: 

Alone.    1854 

Hidden  Path.    1856/ 

Mosa«ide.    1857. 

Nemesisb    1869.      . 

Miriam.    1864. 

Husks.    1864. 

Husbands  and  Homes.    1865. 

Sunnybank.    1866.  ^ 
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Helen  Gardner's  Wedding-Day.    1867. 
'  Ruby's  Husband.    1868. 
The  Christinas  Holly.    1868. 
Phemie's  Temptation.    1869; 
At  Last    1870. 
The  Empty  Heart    1871. 
Common  Sense  in  the  Housdiold.    1871. 

'^Sunnybank** — published  fw  short  time  after  the  dose  of  the  war» 
purporting  to  be  a  sequel  to  "  Alone,"  her  first  book — was  criticized 
more  than  any  of  ''Marian  Harland's**  novels,  and  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  several  Southern  journals,  who  fkbricated  absurd  re- 
ports in  regard  to  the  political  status  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Terhnne. 
Although  residing  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  throughout  the  war,  ''  Marian 
Harland's"  husband  was  a  ''man  of  peace,"  and  preaching  "tidings 
of  peace  and  good-will."  Mrs.  Terhune's  youngest  brothers  were  in 
the  Confederate  army.  The  eldest  brother,  to  whom  "Alone "was 
dedicated,  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  stationed  in  the  interior  of 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Terhune  has  quite  a  number  of  "olive  plants  round  her  table." 

The  following  notice  of  "Sunnybank"  is  from  the  New  York 
"Round  Table:" 

"...  This  work  is  undertaken  and  executed  in  the  same  oonsdentions  and 
painstaking  spirit  which  characterized  the  author's  earlier  productiona 
With  a  simple  love  story  she  has  interwoven  an  Interesting  portraiture  of 
the  trials  experienced  by  those  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  severe  conflict 
from  which  this  country  has  so  recently  emerged ;  and  she  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  justice  to  the  heroic  devotion  displayed  on  both  udes,  as  \ 
to  satisfy  the  reader  that  she  has  endeavored  to  prevent  any  partisan  spirit                                J 
from  warping  her  judgment  or  tinging  her  writing  with  bitterness  or  extrav- 
agance.   The  incidents  are  narrated  in  the  form  of  a  double  jonmal,  or  series 
of  letters, — ^Eleanor  and  Agatha  furnishing  alternate  chapters,  and  each  taking                               I 
itp  the  thread  of  the  story  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interest  is  maintuned                              ( 
throughout  without  flagging.                                                                                                        I 

"That  this  book  will  fail  to  satiiiiy  the  intellectual  taste  of  many  of  onr  / 

readers  must  be  obyious:  the  style  is  fimlty,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  di^ 

regard  for  grammatical  rules  scarcely  pardonable  in  an  experienced  writer.  \ 

But  while  it  is  impossible  to  scoord  tiie  authoress  of  'Sunnybank'  aj^lace  \ 

moDg  the  first  female  noyelists  of  the  day,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  \ 

\  appeals  to  a  y^rj  large  class  of  society  by  omitting  all  that  runs  oounter 
fts  pr^udioee,  and  by  carefully  ayoiding  the  strongly  sensational  scenes 
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of  crimeB  and  passion  which  render  the  writings  of  some  women  obnoxiooa 
to  censure.    To  this  her  popularity  is  mainly  attributable." 

**  Marian  Harland's  "  recent  novels  are  of  a  domestic  character,  as 
are  her  numerous  novelettes  in  the  *'  Lady's  Book.'' 

"'Ruby's  Husband'  exposes  with  power  and  dramatic  management  the 
evils  arising  from  a  hastily  contracted  marriage  between  a  man  who,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  woftuin  who,  with  some  beauty 
and  a  superficial  education,  is  vulgar,  vaia,  and  selfish  at  heart.  The  hero, 
Louis  Suydam,  is  introduced  as  a  melancholy,  reserved,  ambitions  young 
student  of  medicine,  whose  family  have  both  wealth  and  aristocratic  tastes. 
In  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  from  the  aocidental  discbarge  of  his  gun, 
while  hunting,  he  falls,  for  ten  days,  under  the  charge  and  care  of  the  family 
of  Nick  Slocum,  a  rude,  shiftless,  sporting  Anak,  whose  wife — a  woman  of 
real  refinement,  long-sufiering,  and  Christian  resignation — had  eked  out  of 
their  slender  means  enough  to  give  an  education  to  her  daughter.  The  latter, 
Ruby,  avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  win  the  disabled  young  student's 
iancy,  and  is  successfiil.  After  a  semi-romantic  courtship,  Louis  marries 
her,  but  secretly,  for  the  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his  father.  During  the 
period  which  intervenes  between  the  marriage  and  its  public  avowal,  Louis 
sufiers  the  natural  consequence  of  an  alliance  with  a  woman  inherently  coarse 
and  mean,  and  of  a  perpetual  hypocrisy  toward  his  fisLmily  and  the  world. 
His  sufferings  are  intensified  when,  after  discovering  his  wife's  un worthiness, 
he  meets  an<^  falls  in  lo^e  with  one  who,  in  refinement,  delicate  sentiment, 
and  every  noble  quality,  is  the  reverse  of  his  wife.  Without  following  the 
plot,  wc  will  merely  say  that  the  development  of  this  complicated  situation  is 
skilfully  managed." — "  The  Galaxy,"  December,  1868. 


MR&  WILLIAM  C.  RIVE8. 

THIS  accomplished  lady  —  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Amer^ 
ican  ladies  — is  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  William  Cabell  Rives, 
who  was  twice  United  States  Minister  to  France,  1829  to  '32  and 
1849  to  '63,  and  United  SUtes  Senator  from  Virginia  in  1832.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress ;  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Virginia,  April  26th,  1868, — she  was  bom  at  Castle  Hill,  Albemarle 
Cb.,  Va.,  in  1802. 
Mrs.  Rives  was  Mies  Judith  Page  Walker,  daughter  of  GoL  Francis 
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Walker,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  descent  and  large  means.  She  mar- 
ried Mr.  Rives  when  quite  young  and  still  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  She  accompanied  him  to  Washington,  and  later  to  France, 
where  he  was  sent  as  Minister.  His  influence  at  the  time  of  the  July 
Revolution  of  1820  being  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Orleans  family,  he 
became  a  great  favorite  with  the  royal  household.  Mrs.  Rives  was  of 
eminent  service  to  him  there,  — as  everywhere; — and  when  her  first 
daughter  was  born,  she  received  the  name  of  Amitie  Louise  fix>m  her 
godmother,  the  Queen  of  France.  Upon  her  return  home  Mrs.  Rives 
published  her  first  novel,  *'  Souvenirs  of  a  Residence  in  Europe,**  by  a 
Lady  of  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  1842 :  many  pictures  in  which  were 
taken  from  life,  as  most  of  the  characters  were  real  personages.  "This 
book,"  (I  quote  from  a  review  published  at  the  time  this  work  appeared,) 
''is  distinguished  throughout  for  its  moral  and  elevated  tone.  Its 
style,  which  perhaps  in  some  instances  may  be  rather  luxuriant,  is 
generally  chaste,  fluent,  and  graceful.  The  first  and  longest  story  in 
the  volume, '  A  Tale  of  our  Ancestors,*  is  founded,  we  are  told,  on 
truth.  The  scene  is  first  laid  in  Europe,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  but 
is  subsequently  shifted  to  our  own  mountains  and  valleys.  Some  of 
the  scenes  in  this  tale  are  exceedingly  well  depicted,  and  some  of  the 
characters,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  of  variety,  are  drawn  with  a 
skilful  pencil.  Following  the  *  Tale  of  our  Ancestors,'  the  authoress 
has  given  us  *  Fragments  *  of  her  own  journal  in  Switzerland  and  a 
part  of  Italy;  and  very  acceptable  fragments  they  are. .  •  •  Interwoven 
with  the  incidents  which  the  authoress  has  journalized  are  two  tales: 
the  '  Soldier's  Bride,'  and  the  '  Valley  of  Goldan.'  The  volume  con- 
cludes by  a  succteful  imitadon  of  an  old  English  ballad." 

After  some  years  of  happy  life  on  their  immense  estate,  Gastle  Hill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rives  found  themselves  once  more  in  Paris,  where  the 
American  Minister  was  once  more  called  upon  to  throw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  new  Government  of  France.  The  me- 
moirs of  that  time,  still  to  be  written,  will  show  how  efficiently  he  was 
assisted  by  the  rare  gifts  and  the  admirable  taet  of  his  wife. 

Aiier  her  second  return  from  Paris,  she  published  a  work  called 
''Home  and  Abroad,"  New  York,  1857, — abounding,  like  her  former 
book,  with  graphic  sketches  of  foreign  society  and  valuable  eompaii* 
sons  with  the  state  of  things  in  America. 

Mrs.  Rives's  deep  and  earnest  religious  convictions  led  her  to  devote 

uch  of  her  time,  and  occasionally  her  talents,  to  eflTorts  in  behalf  of 
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the  church  and  its  faith.  Thni  she  built,  entirely  by  her  own  exer- 
tions, a  beautiful  church  near  her  paternal  home. 

Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Rives  has  led  a  quiet  but  useful  life 
on  her  estate,  devoting  herself  with  unabated  energy  to  the  duties  of 
a  Virginia  matron,  and  occasionally  visiUng  her  children,  who  have 
founded  new  homes  at  the  North  and  abroad.  ' 

A  most  useful  helpmeet  to  her  distingubhed  husband,  a  faithful 
mother,  a  prominent  and  yet  ever  beneficent  leader  in  society,  and  an 
author  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  popularity,  Mrs.  Rives  has, 
during  her  long  life,  been  privileged  to  exercise  a  wide-spread,  health- 
ful  influence  like  few  women  in  the  Republic. 

Mrs.  Rives  resides  at  Castle  HilL  Her  post-oflice  is  Gobham 
Station. 

Hareb,  1S7L 


MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL. 

MISS  MAGILL  gets  a  love  for  literature,  and  a  desire  to  aspire  to  its 
laurels,  by  inheritance.  Judge  St  Greorge  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
her  great-grandfather,  was  not  without  acknowledged  merit  in  the 
literary  world  of  his  time,  and  several  of  his  poetical  pieces  have  out- 
lived his  generation, — ''Days  of  my  Youth,"  ftc.,  for  instance.  His 
two  sons,  Judge  Henry  St  George  Tucker,  Miss  Magill's  grandfather, 
and  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  improved  upon  the  reputation  of  their 
father;  the  latter  is  the  author  of  ''George  Balcombe,"  "a  bold, 
highly-spirited,  and  very  graceful  border  story,  true  to  life;  a  fine 
picture  of  society  and  manners  on  the  frontier,  animated  and  full  of 
interest^'  —  W.  G.  Simms.  Also  of  "Tlie  Partisan  Leader,"  publbhed 
in  1837,  and  reprinted  in  New  York  and  Richmond  in  1861 :  this  is 
a  curious  anticipative  political  history. 

St  George  Tucker,  son  of  Henry  St  George  Tucker,  and  the  uncle 
of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  the  author  of  "  Hansford,"  a  successful 
novel,  and  many  poetical  peces  of  exquisite  taste  and  genius.  He 
died  during  the  laie  war. 

Miss  Magill  has  from  early  girlhood  looked  forward  to  a  literary 
life.  She  weaved  stories  in  childhood.  Of  a  sensitive  disposition,  she 
never  attempted  anything  of  more  importance  than  stories  for  maga- 
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zinesy  which  were  published  under  an  assumed  name,  and  were  received 
with  some  favon  During  the  years  1860  to  I860,  Miss  Magill's  whole 
heart  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  stirring  events,  leaving  no  room 
from  the  stern  reality  to  cultivate  fancy.  ** After  the  war"  she 
returned  to  Winchester,  her  once  beautiful  home,  to  find  her  house 
sacked  and  destroyed.  Now  her  pen  was  called  into  requisition,  and 
she  was  for  several  months  spedal  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
'*  News.''  The  following  fall,  Mrs.  Magill  and  her  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Slary  Tucker  Magill  is  the  elder,  opened  a  school  at  Winchester, 
which  for  four  years  has  been  very  successfuL 

Last  year,  Miss  Magill  wrote  '*  The  Holcombes,**  a  story  of  Virginia 
home  life,  published  recently  (1871)  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
This  story  is  more  subservient  to  the  scenes  and  characters  portrayed 
than  they  are  to  the  story.  The  author  designs  to  present  a  history 
of  Virginia  life  in  the  slave  days  just  anterior  to  the  war. 

This,  Miss  Magill's  first  book,  is  dedicated  to  ''  Vir^nia — my  native 
State." 

In  ''The  Holcombes,"  she  presents  to  view  *'  Virginia  in  her  palmiest 
days,  as  she  was  when  she  first  bared  her  bosom  to  the  sword,  and 
ox)ened  her  gates  to  present  her  soil  as  the  battle-field." 

Marcli,  1871. 


MISS  EMILY  V.  MASON. 

MISS  MASON  is  prominent  in  all  noble  works,  as  she  has  been  in 
society,  by  right  of  intellectual  gifts  and  charming  manners. 
Her  parents  were  Virginians,  descended  from  the  best  stock  in  the 
''Old  Dominion."  Her  mother  was  of  the  Marshall  and  Nicholson 
families ;  her  paternal  grandfather  and  uncle  were  both  United  States 
Senators  from  that  State.  Her  father.  General  Mason,  removed  to 
Kentucky  some  years  after  his  marriage,  and  Emily  was  bom  in  Lex- 
ington. 

.  "  During  the  war,  l^iiss  Mason  devoted  her  energies  to  active  usefid* 

ness  in  the  hospitals  in  Richmond.     Her  spirit  of  benevolent  enterprise 

nrvived  the  war.    Since  its  close,  she  has  worked  even  more  indefati- 
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gably  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  humanitj.  She  has  been  the  benefac- 
tress of  Southern  orphans,  solicitous  to  provide  for  them  the  means  of 
education,  that  they  may  be  enabled  in  time  to  earn  their  own  living."  * 

Miss  Mason  collected  and  arranged  **  The  Southern  Poems  of  the 
War,"  published  by  John  ^lurphy  &  Co.^  Baltimore,  1867,  and  a 
second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 
This  book  was  warmly  received  everywhere,  and  was  the  most  popular 
of  the  several  collections  of  the  war  muse  of  the  South.  Part  of  the 
profits  of  this  volume  were  dedicated  to  the  noble  charity  of  educating 
the  children  of  fallen  Confederate  soldiers,  and  twenty-five  have,  by 
this  means,  been  provided  for. 

**  In  Miss  Mason's  collection  of  'Southern  War  Poems,'  we  have  gems 
from  nearly  all  of  the  poets  of  the  South  —  the  stirring  lyrics  of 
Randall,  the  sweet  and  mournful  verses  of  Father  Ryan,  the  sternly 
defiant  songs  of  Mrs.  Warfield,  the  eloquent  appeals  of  the  lamented 
Timrod,  the  touching  lines  of  Mrs.  Preston,  poems  of  joy  and  songs  of 
sorrow,  the  shouts  of  triumph,  the  waitings  of  despair,  the  sweet  and 
tender  grace  of  Southern  women,  the  chivalrous  courage  and  unpar- 
alleled endurance  of  the  Southern  men,  are  here  immortaliased  in 
melodious  numbers  which  the  world  'will  not  willingly  let  die,'  for 
they  commemorate  a  cause  which  is  eternal." 

Miss  Mason's  residence  is  in  Baltimore.    She  has  several  books  in 

preparation;  among  them,  a  "Popular  Life  of  (General  Robert  R 

Lee,"  is  now  in  the  press  of  J.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
isn. 


MARY  EUGENIE  McKINNR 


MRS.  McKINNE  was  bom  in  Southampton  County,  Va.  She  is 
of  Scottish  descent  Her  father,  Capt.  Joseph  Yick  (of  the 
family  who  founded  the  city  of  Vicksburg)  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  both  as  a  soldier  and  citizen.  Her  mother  was  the  third 
wife  of  her  father,  and  quite  young  enough  to  have  been  his  daughter. 
Of  Capt  Yick's  twenty-one  children  by  his  three  marriages,  Mary,  the 
child  of  his  old  age,  idone  survives.  Bereft  of  both  her  parents  at  an 
early  age,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  her 
maternal  uncle,  Mr.  John  Waddell,  of  North  Carolina,  under  whose 

•Abridged  itom  «'Qvmu  of  Am«rieM  Soctoty,"  hj  Mrs.  B.  F.  BUolt 
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fostering  care  the  young  orphan  developed  into  a  vomanhood_Jif^^^ 
^uncommon  loveliness  and  promise. 

Miss  Vick  began  her  career  as  a  writer  when  veiy  young :  at  first 
writing  for  the  amusement  of  the  home  circle,  verses,  romances,  plays, 
etc  For  the  composition  of  plays  she  displayed  a  remarkable  talent^ 
and  several  of  her  dralkiatic  pieces  were  acted  on  the  stage.  She  con- 
tributed to  newspapers  and  magarines  prose  and  poetry,  under  nonu 
deplume. 

Becoming  a  wife,  Mrs.  McKinne  made  a  nest  for  herself  in  south 
Alabama;  and  from  her  beautiful  sylvan  home  came,  through  the 
press,  now  a  love  story,  a  fiintastic  sketch,  or  a  poem,  'Mike  music 
upon  the  waters,"  or  a  graphic  description  of  the  enchanting  springs 
and  customs  of  that  beautiful  Southern  land  where  Nature  is  so 
beneficent 

She  began  writing  for  the  juvenile  world ;  and  thousands  of  little 
readers  have,  we  trust,  been  made  wiser  and  better  and  happier  for  the 
sweet  lessons  of  love,  gentleness,  and  truth  emanating  from  her  pen.  As 
a  writer  for  children,  she  b  exceedingly  popular  with  both  young  and 
old.  There  is  a  freshness  and  naturalness  about  her  little  men  and  . 
women  peculiarly  attractive  and  charming. 

Mrs.  McKinne  now  resides  near  Mariannl^  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Murcli  15tli,  ISri.  A.  W.  H. 
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MARY  BAYARD  CLARKR 


BT  IVDOS  SDWU  O.  ESADB. 


NE  of  the  sweetest  poets  and  truest  women  of  America  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clarke,  a  native  of  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. Her  prose  writings,  as  well  as  her  poems,  are  charac* 
terized  chiefly  by  simplicity,  power,  and  naturalness.  Hear- 
ing Daniel  Webster  speak,  one  was  apt  to  feel.  **  Th«i  is  just  vhat 
ought  to  be  said  on  the  subject;  and  I  could  say  it  just  as  he  has  done." 
The  like  may  truly  be  said  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  poetry:  there  is  no  strain- 
ing after  effect— no  doubling  and  twisting  to  make  a  rhyme  —  no 
climbing  after  a  sentiment,  or  ranting  over  a  passion  —  no  gaudy 
dress  or  want  of  neat  attire.  It  is  just  what  you  would  feel ;  and  just 
what  you,  or  anybody  else,  would  say — as  you  think.  But  try  it — 
and  it  will  prove  to  be  just  what  you  cannot  say.  This  simplicity  and 
power  makes  her  poetry  in  the  parlor  what  Daniel  Webster's  speeches 
were  in  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Clarke  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  P.  Devereuz,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  large  Roanoke  planter:  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Frances 
Devereuz,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  logician,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  President  of  Princeton  College,  was  a  woman  of  i^markable 
intellectual  endowments,  and  well  known  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Reared  in  affluence,  thoroughly  educated,  and  highly  accomplished, 
the  subject  of  our  notice  married,  at  an  early  age,  William  J.  Clarke,  Esq., 
of  North  Carolina,  who  had  entered  the  United  States  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mexican  war ;  and  after  being  brevetted  as  a  major 
for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battles  of  the  National  Bridge,  Paso  Ovejas, 
and  Cerro  Gordo,  had  retired  from  the  army  on  a  pension  granted 
him  for  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  State. 

Her  position  in  society  was  one  of  ease  and  elegance;  and  her  con- 

tribuUons  to  literature  were  bduced  by  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
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intellectual,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  she  composed,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry.  Her  productions  were  mere  pastimes  —  the  pleasures  of 
thought  and  the  scintillations  of  genius.  Her  fragile  form  was  soon, 
however,  seen  by  her  husband  to  be  drooping:  consumption  was  here- 
ditary in  her  mother's  family ;  and,  to  save  her  from  falling  a  victim 
to  it,  he  carried  her,  first  to  the  West  Indies,  and  finally  to  the  salu- 
brious climate  of  Western  Texas,  where  she  resided,  with  her  little 
family,  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  until  the  beginning  of  the  late  war, 
when  they  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  Major  Clarke  took  com- 
luand  of  the  24th  North  Cturolina  Raiment,  and  served  during  the 
whole  war  as  its  coloneL  The  long  and  '* cruel  war"  brought  adver- 
sities in  fortune,  and  then  came  out  all  the  force  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  char- 
acter, the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  and  the  nobleness  of  her  soul,  in 
educating  her  children,  sustaining  her  family,  and  inspiriting  her 
countrymen.  Her  pen  was  constantly  busy  in  correspondence,  in  poe- 
try, and  in  translations  from  the  French ;  in  which  latter  she  is  con- 
edered  by  the  best  judges — educated  Freuchmen  —  to  be  particu- 
Itrly  happy. 

Some  of  her  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  called 
"Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Stone;  or,  The  Idle  Moments  of  a  Busy 
Woman,"  which  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  StonewaD 
Cemetery^  in  Winchester,  Ya.;  but  much  the  larger,  and,  her  friends 
sny,  much  the  better  portion  of  them  have  only  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  day. 

What  Mrs.  Clarke  was  some  few  years  ago,  is  very  graphically  and 
truthfully  portrayed  in  a  sketclTwhich  appeared  not  long  since,  from  the 
pen  of  some  unknown  admirer  who  met  her  in  Havana.  All  her  fac- 
ulties are  now  matured.  Not  so  beautiful,  of  course,  as  when  younger, 
she  is  yet  far  more  interesting.  Her  conversational  powers  are  re- 
markable, and  her  manners  distinguished  by  their  graceful  ease  and 
playfulness.     Sparkling  and  impulsive,  she  is  also  gentie,  amiable,  \ 

pious,  and  industrious  beyond  her  strength. 

In  all  she  has  written,  there  cannot  be  found  a  sentiment  that  is  not 
as  pure  as  snow,  nor  an  expression  unsuited  for  the  ear  of  the  most 
delicate  refinement  Though  much  of  her  own  history  and  many  of 
her  trials  are  necessarily  shadowed  forth  in  her  poetry,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance in  it  of  an  efibrt  to  ''serve  up  her  own  heart  with  brain- 
sauce"  for  the  taste  of  the  public. 

"The  Mother's  Dream,"  in  which  she  says  ''conflictug  duties  wort 
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away  her  strength  and  life,"  though  doubtless  a  page  from  her  own 
experience,  speaks  directly  to  the  heart  of  every  conscientious  mother, 
and  is  but  a  leaf  from  the  life  of  all  who,  like  her,  resolve  to  climb 
the  hill  of  maternal  duty; 

"  Unmurmuring  at  the  petty  round  she  daily  trod. 
But  doing  what  came  firsts  and  leaving  all  to  Qod.^' 

^*  My  Children''  were  emphatically  Aer  children.  It  was  published 
first  in  the  New  Orleans  "  Picayune,"  anonymously,  and  as  many  as  a 
dozen  friends,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  cut  it  out  and  sent 
it  to  her,  because  it  so  exactly  suited  her  and  her  two  little  ones. 
Who,  that  knows  them,  can  doubt  that  she  expresses  her  o>vn  feelings, 
when  she  says^ 

''Though  many  other  blessings 
Around  my  footsteps  fiill. 
My  children  and  their  £ither 
Are  brightest  of  them  all"r 


How  beautiful  is  her  description  of  ''the  sweet  notes  of  memory: 


n 


"  Like  the  perftime  that  lingers  where  roses  are  crushed. 
The  echo  of  song  when  the  music  is  hushed  I  ** 

And  how  chaste  and  poetic  the  discrimination  in  "Smiles  and  Roses,*' 
where  she  says; 

"A  smile  may  be  given  to  many-^ 
'Tis  only  of  friendship  a  part; 
Bat  I  give  not  a  kiss  unto  any 
Who  has  not  the  love  of  my  heart  I" 

These  selections  are  all  from  her  earlier  poems :  those  written  later 
in  life  have  more  concentrated  force,  and  more  passionate  depth  of 
feeling,  with  equal  sweetness  and  simplicity. 

Her  lines  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee  are  highly  poetical  and  finished; 
so  much  is  seldom  found  concentrated  and  clearly  expressed  in  such 
a  short  space: 

"You  lay  your  sword  with  honor  down. 
And  wear  defeat  as  Hwere  a  crown. 
Nor  sit,  like  Marios,  brooding  o'er 
^  A  rain  which  can  rise  no  more; 

Bat  from  year  Pavia  bear  away 
A  glory  brightening  eveiy  day**— 
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describes  General  Lee*8  deportmeot  and  oondact  since  the  surrender 
roost  accarately ;  whOe  the  closing  lines  show  an  appreciation  of  the 
feelings  hidden  under  his  dignified  serenity  which  must  have  touched 
his  heart  when  he  read  them : 

''But  who  can  tdl  how  deep  the  dait 
Is  rankling  in  your  noble  hearty 
Or  dars  to  pull  the  robe  aside 
AVhich  Onsar  draws  his  wounds  to  hidef 

''Must  I  Forget ?**  which  was  by  mistake  put  among  the  transla* 
tions  from  the  French,  is  not  excelled  by  anything  Byron  ever  wrote 
for  the  strong  expression  of  a  deep  passion }  while  **  It  Might  Have 
Been/*  "  Under  the  Lava,"  and  *'  Grief/'  have  a  depth  and  force  of 
feeling,  with  a  clearness  and  terseness  of  expression  seldom  found  in 
the  wriUngs  of  a  woman.  This  is  but  a  tame  criticism  of  what  will  in 
future  be  cherished  as  part  of  the  purest  and  brightest  lit^ature  of 
the  age ;  but  space  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  would  be  needed 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject  ' 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  taken  from  a  Baltimore 
paper: 

*'LA  TENELLA. 

''Some  years  ago,  during  a  'health-trip  to  the  tropics,'  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  spend  four  months  in  the  company  of  a  lady  who  is  now  well 
known  in  Southern  literature,  not  only  as  'Tenella,'  the  nam  de  plume  she 
first  adopted,  but  also  by  her  real  name  of  Mrs.  Maiy  Bayard  Clarke. 
Sprightly,  inteUectoal,  and  remarkable,  not  only  for  her  easy,  grao^nl  man- 
ncrs,  but  also  for  her  delicate,  fragile  beauty,  she  was  the  acknowledged 
' queen  of  society'  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved.  The  Spanish  Creoles 
are  very  frank  in  their  admiration  of  beauty,  which  they  regard  as  the  gift 
of  Gkxl,  not  only  to  the  possessor,  but  to  the  admirer  of  it;  and  nothing  like 
the  furore  created  among  them  by  the  blue  eyes,  fur  complexion,  masses  of 
soft^  sunny  curls,  and  dear-cnt^  intellectnal  fbatores  of  this  lady  can  be  con- 
ceived  of  in  this  eonntiy. 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  at  the  Taoon  Theatre.  She  was  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Gales  Seaton,  of  the  'National  Intdligencer/  and 
Borrounded  hy  three  or  four  British  naval  and  Spanish  army  officers^  in  Ml 
uniform;  and  as  the  party  walked  into  the  private  box  of  the  Spamsh  admi- 
ral, every  eye  was  tamed  upon  them,  and  a  hum  of  admiration  rose  from 
the  spectators,  such  as  oonld  only  be  heard,  in  simOar  ctrcnmstances^  from  a 
Spanish  audience.  * 

"Shortiy  after  tliis,  I  met  her  at  a  ball  given  by  the  British  consnl-gencra] 
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at  tbe  Aldama  Palace,  and  was  presented  to  her  \fj  Mr.  Beaton,  and,  firom 
that  Ume,  saw  her  almost  daily  for  the  four  months  during  which  she 
reigned  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  small  but  select  circle  of  English 
and  Americans  residing  in  the  city  of  Havana ;  increased,  as  it  is  every 
winter,  by  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  English,  American, 
and  French  naval  officers,  and  such  other  fordgners  as  speak  English.  A 
more  brilliant  circle  than  it  was  that  winter  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
wberei 

"  But  while'to  casual  observers  Mrs.  Clarke  was  but  the  mfaani  gailk  of  society, 
to  those  who  looked  further  she  was  aUo  the  highly  cultivated,  intellectual 
woman.  The  Honorable  Miss  Murray,  then  on  her  American  tour,  was 
charmed  with  her,  and  said  she  was  the  only  woman  she  had  met  in  America, 
who,  without  being  a  blue-stocking,  was  yet  thoroughly  educated.  '  She  has 
not  an  accomplishment,'  said  that  lady,  'beyond  her  highly  cultivated 
converBational  powers;  but  they,  with  her  beauty  and  graceful  manners, 
would  render  her  an  ornament  to  any  circle  in  which  she  might  move.' 

"  But  the  lady-in-waiting  of  Queen  Victoria  was  mistaken,  for  Mrs.  Clarke 
had  two  accomplishments  rarely  found  in  perfection  among  ladies:  she  was 
a  bold,  fearless,  and  remarkably  graceful  horsewoman,  and  played  an  ad- 
mirable  game  of  chess. 

"  Speaking  one  day  to  Mr.  Seaton  of  her  quickness,  and  the  felicitous  skill 
with  which  she  threw  off  little  jeu  d?etpr%Uf  in  the  shape  of  ven  de  9ocUU^ 
he  replied:  'She  is  capable  of  better  things  than  she  has  yet  done;  and,  if 
she  lives  long  enough,  will,  I  predict,  make  a  name  for  herself  among  the 
poets  of  our  country.  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  noontide  of  her  success,  but 
I  already  discern  its  dawn.'  He  did  not  live  to  see  much  more  than  this 
dawn,  but  he  instigated  and  suggested  much  that  has  brightened  that  success. 
Walking  one  day  in  the  Quinta  del  Obispo  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  he  said  to  her, 
'  I  shall  expect  a  poem  from  you,  describing  these  triumphs  of  summer  as 
beautifully  as  you  have  already  described  the  "Triumphs  of  Spring."'  It 
was  not  ui^til  years  after  that  'Gan  Eden '  appeared  in  the  'Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger : '  and,  although  my  poor  fnend  had  long  before  died  of  the 
disease  with  which  he  was  threatened  when  he  uttered  these  words,  I  saw  the 
effect  of  them  as  soon  as  I  read  that  poem,  which  is  one  of  the  most  truthftil 
as  well  as  poetic  descriptions  of  the  tropical  beauties  of  the '  Isle  of  Flowers: ' 

"TU  tilt  Qaeca  of  tb«  Aatfllcs 

8«tt«4  %tk  ber  cmarald  tkroai^ 
Crowned  witb  eT«r-bIoomlDg  flowers 

And  a  bemnty  aU  b«r  owa. 
Witb  a  fTMO  ibnt'f  traly  rogn]^ 

8Sti  tbo  In  b«r  lofty  teat, 
Watebing  o'er  tbe  raljeet  lelnads 

In  tbo  oecnn  nt  ber  foot.        ^ 
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LaagfalA^  Imp  «pOB  bcr  brwut, 
Wh«rt  an  aatara  arcr  inaitk 

For  ft  bftpF J  biidal  dral. 
Tralj  !■  It  esIM  "Qui  BdMi,'' 

Tto  »  gsrd«a  of  delight; 
Boty  olail  tbo  MrpcBt't  tnHing 

(Tor  tho  boutj  omU  »  blight.' 

'*  All  can  italiie  the  beauty  of  these  lines ;  bat  none  but  one  who  has  seen 
'a  statelj  ceyba-tree*  in  'ihe  poisonous  embraces'  of  a  'deadly  Jagva 
CKaeko  *  —  a  creeping  vine  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  destroys  all  li&  in  the 
tree  to  which  it  clings — can  Ailly  realiie  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  force  of 
the  simile  which  follows  it    Neitiier  can  justice  be  done  to  the  veiae^ 

*  Whort  tho  eaealloa  at  eren— 

iBMot  watehnen  of  tho  night  — 

Oa  tho  aloeplng  le&Tot  ond  flowori 

Shod  thoir  emorald-tintod  lighV 

by  one  who  has  never  seen  tbei  long  files  of  watchmen,  each  with  his  lantern 
lighted,  start  from  the  Plaza,  and  scatter  orer  the  city  of  Havana  just  as  the 
short  tropic  twilight  b^ns,  nor  marked  the  beautiful,  pale,  green-tinted 
glow  cast  by  the  Cuban  fire-flies — cucullos — over  the  object  on  which  they 
light 

"  Several  of  the  poems  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  last  book,  'Mosses  from  a  Rolling 
Stone,'  show,  to  one  intimate  with  him,  that  Mr.  Seaton,  who  was  a  man  of 
rare  taste  and  great  originality  of  thought,  had  at  this  time  much  influence  in 
developing  the  powers  which  he  saw  were  unknown  in  their  full  force  to  their 
possessor.  Let  me  not^  however,  be  understood  as  detracting  from  Mn. 
Clarke's  originality  by  this  remark.  It  is  the  attribute  of  art  to  suggest  infi- 
nitely more  than  it  expresses,  and  of  genius  to  catch  snggestionsy  no  matter 
from  what  source,  and  reproduce  them  stamped  with  its  own  unmistakable 
mark ;  and  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  poetry  lies  in  her 
ability  to  invest  with  a  new  and  poetic  beauty  the  common  things  of  evciy* 
day  life.  Who  can  read  without  emotion  those  exquisite  lines  of  hers,  'The 
Rain  upon  the  Hills '7  or  that  beautiful  household-poem  'The  Mother's 
Dream'?  She  is  as  remarkable  for  strength  as  for  richness  of  imageiy:  there 
is  nothing  weak  in  any  of  her  poems,  and  some  passages  of  great  force  and 
depth  of  feeling.  Take,  for  instance,  'Aphrodite'  and  'It  Might  Have 
Been:'  when  I  read  them,  I  felt  that  Mr.  Seaton's  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
and  she  had  indeed  '  made  herself  a  name  among  the  poets  of  our  land,'  and 
was  a  literary  as  well  as  a  social  queen. 

"  I  cannot  better  dose  this  short  and  imperfect  sketdi  than  by  giving  yon 
»u  acoonnt  of  the  reading  of  her  magnificent  poem, '  The  Battle  of  Manassas,' 
•mong  the  prisoners  of  Fort  Warren.    Mr.  &  Teakle  Wallls,  of  BaltimoieL 

1  the  first  to  get  the  paper  in  which  it  was  published.    It  was  the  boor 
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for  exerdse^  and  most  of  the  Oonfederate  prisonen  were  in  the  court  Hush* 
ing  down  among  them,  Mr.  Wallis  jumped  on  a  barrel  and  ezdaimed, 
'Boysy  I  have  something  to  read  to  you.*  From  the  animation  of  his 
manner,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  eye,  they  knew  it  was  something  they  would 
like,  and  instantly  gathered  around  him,  when  he  read,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  a  poet  who  feels  every  word  that  he  utters :    - 

'Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hoati  I  oh,  hleti  and  pralfo  Hia  Kamol 
For  he  hat  battled  io  our  emose^  and  broagbt  our  foes  to  ihame. 
And  honor  to  our  Beauregard,  who  cooqvered  ia  HU  might, 
And  for  our  ehUdren'i  ehildrea  won  ManaMai*  bloody  flght. 
Oh !  let  oar  thankful  prajeri  ascend,  onr  J070B8  praise  resonad, 
For  God  —  the  God  of  victory  •»- our  untried  flag  hath  crowned.' 

"  Before  he  had  half  finished  reading  there  was  not  one  of  those  strong  men 
who  did  not  shed  tears ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  such  a  shout  went  up  firom 
them  that  the  guards  came  running  out  to  see  if  there  was  not  an  outbreak 
among  the  prisonem. 

**  I  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Clarke  since  we  parted  on  the  'Isle  of  Flowers,' 
but  I  have  watched  her  literary  career  ever  since,  and  eagerly  read  all  the 
poems  under  the  signature  of  'Tenella.'  Latterly,  she  has  turned  her  at- 
tention more  to  prose  than  poetry,  and  is  a  contributor  to  '  The  Land  we 
Love,'  as  well  as  several  other  periodicals.  Her  *  Aunt  Abby  the  Irrepres- 
sible,' in  the  first-mentioned  magazine,  has  rendered  her  name  a  household 
word  among  all  its  readers.  After  several  years  spent  in  Texas,  she  returned 
to  her  native  State,  and  at  present  resides  in  North  Carolina.  8he  has  won 
considerable  reputation  by  her  translations  firom  the  French,  and  some  of 
her  translations  of  Victor  Hugo's  poems  have  been  republished  in  England, 
where  they  attracted  attention  by  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm  into  which  they 
are  so  truthfully  rendered. 

But  her  'Battle  of  Manassas,'  'Battle  of  Hampton  Beads,'  and  her 
'  Bebel  Sock,'  together  with  other  of  her  war  poems,  have  given  her  a 
home  reputation  which  renders  her  poems '  household  words '  by  mainy  a 
Southern  hearth." 

Mrs.  Clarke  sddom  signs  her  name  to  her  prose  articles.  Shortly 
after  her  return  from  Havana,  she  wrote  "  Reminiscences  of  Cuba," 
for  the  "Southern  Idterary  Messenger,^  1855.  She  transltited  firom  the 
French  for  a  Confederate  publication,  "tiarguerite;  or.  Two  Loyesy" 
and  has  published  considerably  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Stuart 
Leigh."  "  General  Sherman  in  Raleigh,"  "  The  South  Expects  Every 
Woman  to  do  her  Duty/'  and  other  sketches,  appearing  in  the  "  Old 
Guard," New  York,  with  "The Divining  Rod,"inDemora8f  s  "Monthly" 
in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  a  novelette  in  "  Peterson's  Magazine,''  and  "  Social 
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Beminiaccncei  of  Noted  NoHh-CkroIinUiia,''  appeftring  in  ''the  Land 
we  Love*"— befide  eootribating  as  editress  to  the  «*  Literaiy  Pastime," 
a  weekly  joajnal  pahliahed  in  Bidiinmid — show  she  is  an  degani 
prose  wntef • 

In  18M.  Mia.  Oarke  published  «*  Wood-Notes,"  a  collection  of  North 
Carolina  verses  Inl871,anel^;antTolumeentitled''Cl7tieaDdZenobia; 
or,  The  lily  and  the  Palm :  a  Poem."    She  resides  in  Newbeme^  N.  CL 
isn.  

APHBODITB. 

Twas  in  the  spring-tinM  of  the  wori^ 
The  son's  red  banneis  were  unftuled. 
And  slsntSng  rays  of  golden  light 
Just  kisBcd  the  billows  tipped  with  whlts^ 
And  throng  the  waters*  Ihnpid  bhie 
Flashed  down  to  where  the  lea-weed  grew, 
WhOe  rainbow  hues  of  erery  shade 
Across  the  restkn  snrfiioe  played. 
Then,  as  the  rays  grew  stronger  still, 
Thef  sought  the  sea-girt  cares  to  ilB, 
And  sparkled  on  the  treasures  rare 
That  an  nnknown  were  hidden  therei 
Boused  by  thdr  warm,  electric  kisi^ 
The  ocean  thrilled  with  wak'ning  blim: 
Its  gasping  sob  and  heaving  breast 
The  power  of  inborn  life  con&rt; 
But,  though  their  waves  were  toesed  sshots^ 
Upon  their  crests  no  life  th^  here. 

Deep  hidden  in  its  deepest  csTi^ 

Unmoved  by  current,  wind,  or  waye^ 

A  purple  shell,  of  changing  shads^ 

By  nature's  careful  hand  was  Isid: 

The  clinging  eea-weed,  green  and  brown. 

With  fibrous  grasp  still  held  it  down 

Despite  the  waters' restless  flow; 

But  when  they  caught  that  deep'ning  |^ow. 

They  flushed  with  crimson,  pink,  and  gold, 

And  fiom  th^  shell  unclasped  their  hold 

Its  shsdowy  bonds  thus  drawn  asldfl^ 

It  upward  floated  on  the  tide; 

But  stiU  its  TalTcs  refbsed  to  yidd. 

And  stall  its  treasure  was  concealedL 
67 

\ 
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Close  shut  upon  the  waves  it  Uj 

Till  warmly  Icissed  by  one  briglit  raj; 

When,  lol  ita  pearly  tips  nndose^ 

At  ope  the  petals  of  the  rosep 

And  pnre  and  fresh  as  morning  dew 

Fair  Aphrodite  rose  to  yiew. 

First — like  a  startled  child  amazed  — 

On  earth  and  air  and  sea  she  gazed; 

Then  shook  the  wavy  locks  of  gold 

That  o'er  her  -neck  and  bosom  rolled, 

Loosened  the  cestus  on  her  breast^ 

'Gainst  which  her  throbbing  heart  now  prest; 

For,  ah  I  its  clasp  could  not  restrain 

The  new-bom  life  that  thrilled  each  Tein, 

Flushed  to  her  rosy  fingers'  tips, 

And  deeply  dyed  her  parted  lips. 

Spread  o'er  her  cheek  its  crimson  glow,' 

And  tinged  her  heaTing  bosom's  snow. 

Conscious  of  beauty  and  its  power, 

She  owns  the  influence  of  the  hour— 

Instinct  with  life,  attempts  to  rise: 

Her  quick-drawn  breath  melts  into  sighs. 

Her  half-dosed  eyes  in  moisture  swim. 

And  languid  droops  each  rounded  limb; 

With  yielding  grace  her  lovely  head 

Sinks  back  upon  its  pearly  bed, 

Where  changing  shades  of  pink  attest 

The  spot  her  glowing  dieek  hath  prest 

There  all  entranced  she  silent  lay. 

Borne  on  'mid  showers  of  silvery  sprav, 

Which  caught  the  light  and  backward  ^11 

In  sparkliug  diamonds  round  her  shelL 

Thus,  wafted  by  the  western  breeze^ 

Cytherea's  flowery  isle  she  sees: 

Its  spicy  odors  round  her  floaty 

And  thither  glides  her  purple  boat; 

And,  when  its  prow  had  touched  the  land,  E  . 

There  stepped  upon  the  golden  sand,  ^/ 

With  life  and  love  and  beauty  warm, 

A  perfect  woman's  matchless  form. 

The  tale  is  old,  yet  always  new. 

To  every  heart  which  proves  it  true; 

The  limpid  waters  of  the  soul  p  \ 

In  snow-crowned  waves  of  feeling  toll. 
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Until  lore's  aolt^  penradmg  light 
Has  into  color  kissed  the  white* 
And  in  its  deep  recesses  shown 
Rich  treasures  to  itself  unknown — 
Though  many  restless  sob  and  sigh, 
Kor  erer  learn  the  reason  whj; 
While  others  wake  with  suddoi  start 
To  feel  the  glow  perrade  th^  hearty 
Fbsh  down  beneath  its  surfiuM  swell 
And  shine  on  Passion's  purple  shell. 
Change  to  the  rainbow's  varying  hue 
The  ties  it  may  not  rend  in  two; 
Till  doubts  and  fears,  which  held  it  ftut. 
Beneath  love's  glow  relax  their  gra^: 
Slowly  the  network  fiules  away, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  at  opening  day,  - 
And  Passion,  woke  by  warmth  and  lights 
In  deep'ning  shades  springs  into  sight. 

But  man  the  shell  too  often  holds 
Nor  sees  the  beauty  it  unfolds; 
Its  dose-shut  valves  refuse  to  part^ 
And  show  the  depths  of  woman's  heart; 
And  tossing  on  life's  billows  high. 
The  purple  shell  unoped  may  lie, 
Till  cast  on  Death's  cold,  rocky  shore^ 
Its  life  and  longing  both  are  o'er. 
But  if  Love's  warm,  entrancing  light 
Shall  kiss  the~parting  lips  aright, 
And  wake  to  life  the  beauty  rare 
Which  nature's  self  hath  hidden  there^ 
Beneath  his  soft,  enraptured  smile 
'TIS  wafted  to  the  flowery  iile^ 
And  Aphrodite  steps  ashore 
A  perfect  woman  —  nothing  moreu 


GBIEF. 

''A  gttaX  eftUmlty  ia  M  old  m  tb«  trilobitet  aa  boar  aflor  It  bas  boppe&ed.  It  stslai 
backward,  tbroag b  aU  tbo  learot  wo  baro  tarood  OT«r  is  tbo  book  of  lUTo^  boforo  Its  blot 
of  tcan,  or  of  blood,  to  dry  on  tbo  page  wo  aro  titniliif.''.^ji«le8r«l  ^  fl«  Brm^ftt 
TmhU, 


TwMB  such  a  griefs  too  deq>  for  tears— 
Which  aged  my  heart  far  more  than  years; 
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How  old  it  leemed,  e'en  when  'twas  new. 

Backward  it  stuned  life's  pages  through. 

And,  ere  another  leaf  I  turned. 

On  all  mj  past  its  impress  homed. 

My  happy  days  a  mock'ry  seemed— 

I  had  not  lived,  hut  only  dreamed; 

And  then,  when  first  I  wished  it  done^ 

Life  seemed  to  me  hut  just  hegun : 

Begun  in  hitter  unhelief 

That  Time  could  dull  the  edge  of  grief—  . 

Could  give  me  hack  my  hope  and  fidth. 

Or  hring  me  any  good  hut  death. 

'Twas  hut  a  moment;  yet  to  me 

It  seemed  a  whole  eternity  I 

I  felt  how  gray  my  heart  had  grown; 

Its  plastic  way  was  changed  to  stone 

When  Mis'ry  there  her  signet  set. 

Impressing  lines  which  linger  yet 

In  each  fresh  leaf  of  life  I  find 

The  shadow  of  this  grief  hehind; 

For  though  the  page  at  first  appears 

Unsullied  hy  the  mark  of  tears. 

They'll  hlister  through  hefoie  'tis  read: 

A  real  grief  is  nerer  deadl 

Its  iron  finger,  stem  and  dark, 

Leaves  on  the  face  and  heart  its  mark. 

As  quickly  cut — as  plainly  told 

As  that  the  die  stamps  on  the  gold; 

Though  read  aright,  perchance,  alone 

By  those  who  kindred  grief  have  known  ^- 

Like  Masons'  signs,  which  seem  hut  nought^ 

Although  with  deepest  meaning  fraught 

The  grief  which  kills  is  silent  grief; 

For  words,  like  tears,  will  hring  relief: 

Hushand  and  wife  from  each  conceal 

The  wounds  which  are  too  deep  to  heaL 

But|  oh!  when  Hope  and  Fdth  seem  dead. 

While  many  a  page  must  jet  he  read, 

And  in  despair  the  heart  doth  dgh 

And  wish  with  them  it  too  might  di^ 

Rememher  that  no  night's  so  dark 

But  we  can  see  some  little  spark. 

And  patient  wdt  till  dawning  day 

Shall  its  red  Une  of  light  display : 
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For  if  ire  keep  our  loTa 

Oor  liope  and  fidth  will  both  lenTa 

Thm,  M  life's  ladder  w«  aaoeiid, 

Oor  liope  shall  ia  Inutioii  end-^ 

Oor  fiith  be  loei  in  sigbt  at  lengUi^ 

Oor  cbarii/  increase  in  strength; 

And  grie(  which  stamps  the  heart  and  mind. 

Bat  coin  the  gold  Lote  has  refined. 


LIFF8  FIG-LEAVE8L 

Lifers  fig-leaves!    Tdl  me,  are  not  iSbej 

The  oatside  beanties  of  our  way. 

The  pleasant  things  beneath  whose  shade  ^ 

Oor  inner — S|nrit-life — ia  laid? 

I  own  they  oft  give  promise  fiur 

Of  fruit  which  never  ripens  there; 

For  thoni^  we  seek  with  earnest  hope 

Some  tin  J  bad  that  yet  may  ope^ 

Tis  all  in  vain — for  frait  or  fiower 

The  tree  has  not  sufficient  power. 

And  still  the  earnest  spirit  griefes. 

Which,  seeking  fruit,  finds  only  leaver 

When  snch  I  meet^  it  csUs  to  mind 

The  SaTioor's  warning  to  mankind ; 

^The  time  for  fruit  was  not  yet  nigh." 

Then  wherefore  must  the  fig-tree  diet 

Natare  demanded  leaves  alone; 

But  yet  He  said,  in  solemn  tone^ 

^Let  no  more  fruit  upon  thee  grow,** 

That  He  to  us  this  troth  mi^t  show: 

All  life  for  some  good  end  is  given. 

And  shoold  bear  fruit  on  earth  for  heaven; 

Its  leaves  and  blossoms  go  for  noo|^ 

Cnless  fh^  are  with  promise  fraught: 

No  buds  for  fruit  the  fig-tree  bon^ 

Hence  it  was  blighted  evennora^ 

And  unto  man  still  mutdy  saith,  | 

A  banen  life  is  living  death.  [ 

And  so  the  parable  ahould  tea^ 

That  soul  which  does  not  upward  reach. 
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MARY  MASOK 

MRS.  MASON  is  the  wife  of  Rer.  Dr.  Mason,  of  Raleigh.  She  has 
written  several  books  for  children.  She  is  entirely  self-taught, 
and  her  works  are  remarkable  from  that  fact,  besides  possessing  con- 
siderable literary  merit  She  cuts  cameos  and  moulds  faces ;  and,  for 
a  self-taught  artist,  her  'Mikenesses  **  are  excellent  Had  she  made 
"  sculpture  "  a  study  from  early  youth,  we  warrant  that  the  name  of 
Mary  Mason  would  have  been  as  familiar  to  the  world  as  is  that  of 
*' Harriet  Hosmer." 

A  head  of  General  Lee,  cut  in  cameo  by  her,  is  said  to  be 'exquisite. 

She  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled  "The  Young  Housewife's 
Counsellor  and  Friend."  Philadelphia,  1871.  This  book  will  give 
directions  in  every  department  of  household  duty ;  with  ample  receipts 
of  the  choicest  kinds  tried,  and  improved  by  Mrs.  ilason,  and  very 
many  of  them  originating  with  hersel£ 


CX)RNELIA  PHILLIPS  SPENCER. 

MRS.  SPENCER  is  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Phillips,  of  the  Univerrity, 
and  resides  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  She  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  to  the  "  Watchman,"  a  weekly  journal  published  in 
New  York,  in  1866,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  of  North  Carolina.  These 
articles  were  published  in  a  volume,  entitled  *'The  Last  Ninety  Days 
of  the  War  in  North  Carolina."  This  volume  is  8  narrative  of  events 
in  detail  of  the  war,  and  personal  sketches,  showing,  says  a  would-be 
facetious  reviewer, "  how  the  people  of  the  Old  North  State  ate,  drank, 
and  were  clothed ;  and  telling  how  the  fowls  were  foully  appropriated 
by  vile  marauders."  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  North  CaicUna. 
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FANNY  MURDAUGH  DOWNING. 

HIGH  blood  runs  in  the  veiiis  of  thb  gifted  ladj,  and  she  came 
honestlj  by  the  talents  for  which  she  is  so  eminently  distinguished. 
She  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia^  and  her  literary  life  commenced 
in  North  Carolina,  in  1863.  The  Old  North  State  awards  to  Virginia 
the  honor  of  her  birth,  but  cannot  waive  claim  to  her  literary  labors. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  W.  Murdaugh,  a  dis- 
tinguished  name  in  the  Old  Dominion.  She  was  married,  in  1851, 
to  Charles  W.  Downing,  Esq.,  of  Florida,  and  at  that  time  its  Secretaij 
of  State ;  and  she  is  blessed  in  four  bright  and  beautiful  children. 

Another  writer  has  said  of  her,  and  said  truly :  ^  Her  eyes  are  black,"* 
(they  are  large  and  lustrous  too,)  ^  her  hiur  of  a  magnificent,  glossy 
blackness,"  (and  a  glorious  flood  of  hmr  it  is  I )  "  her  carriage  statdy, 
queen-like,  and  graceful,  and  in  conversational  powers  she  has  few 
equals." 

Her  health  is  extremely  delicate,  but  her  spirits  are  always  bright, 
and  her  heart  brave  and  buoyant 

Many  of  her  works  are  composed  while  too  weak  to  leave  her  bed  ; 
and  a  jolly  comedy  of  three  acts,  called  "  Nobody  Hurt,"  was  thus 
dashed  off  in  ten  hours,  l^niel  Webster  has  heen  called  **  a  steam* 
engine  in  breeches;"  but  Daniel  was  a  man,  almost  as  strong  in 
body  as  he  was  in  mind.  Mrs.  Downing,  fragile  as  she  is,  has  per* 
formed  an  amount  of  intellectual  literary  labor  which  may  well  entitle 
her  to  be  saluted  as  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  a  steam-engine  in 
crinoline.  When  she  began  to  write  for  the  public,  which  she  did  with 
the  ncm  deplume  of  **  Viola,"  she  announced  her  intention  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  these  words: 

4 

**  I  shall  write  first  to  see  if  I  can  write;  then  for  money,  and  then 
foriamel" 

She  has  proved  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  jury  by 
which  her  merits  were  tried  that  she  *can  writer"  and  write  welL 
At  present,  she  says,  she  is  in  the  second  stage  of  her  pn^giamme; 

\  in  catering  to  the  general  publio  taste,  is  compelled  to  bow  to  its 
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decrees,  in  instaaceB  where  her  purer  Southern  taste  would  suggest  a 
&r  difierent  and  less  sentimental  styles 

One  of  these  days,  we  trust  the  land  we  love  will  be  able  to  fos- 
ter, cherish,  and  pay  for  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  then  our  authors 
may  write  at  the  same  time  for  money  and  fiime.  This  one  of  them, 
in  yielding  to  stem  necessity  and  writing  for  money,  has  also  achieved 
ample  fame. 

Mrs.  Downing's  first  publication  was  a  poem  entitled  **  Folia  An* 
tumni,'*  and  its  success  was  so'great  that  it  was  rapidly  followed  by 
numerous  other  poetical  effusions,  most  of  which  have  a  religious  tinge, 
and  seem  the  breathings  of  a  subdued  and  pure  spirit  They  are  all 
remarkable  for  musical  rhythm,  and  the  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  feel- 
ings  which  can  never  be  spoken  so  well  as  in  the  language  of  song. 

Among  the  best  of  diese  are  her  **  Egomet  Ipse,^  a  terrible  heart- 
searcher  ;  "  Faithful  unto  Death,^  full  of  a  wild  and  nameless  pathos ; 
and  ''Desolate,^  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any  el^ac  poem  in  the. 
language.    As  a  specimen  of  her  minor  poems,  we  select 

SUNSET  MUSING& 

Love  of  mine,  the  day  is  done— 
All  the  longi^hot  summer  day; 
In  the  west,  the  golden  sun 
Sinks  in  purple  doudi  away; 
Nature  rests  in  soft  repose^ 
Not  a  cephyr  rocks  the  rose^ 
Not  a  ripple  on  the  tide. 
And  the  littie  boats,  that  glide 
Lazily  along  the  stream, 
Flit  like  shadows  in  a  dresm. 
^  Not  one  drooping  leaf  is  stirred; 

Bee,  and  butterfly,  and  bird 
Silence  keep.    Above,  around 
Hangs  a  stillness  so  profound, 
That  the  spirit,  awe-«truek,  shrinki^ 
As  of  Eden  days  it  thinks^  \ 

Half  expectant  here  to  see 
The  descending  Deity  I 

Love  of  mint,  when  lifers  fierce  sim 

To  its  final  setting  goei^ 
Its  terrestrial  joum^  run. 

Varied  ooune  of  Joys  and  woei^ 
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lCft7  there  oome  a  qniei  calm, 
Bring^og  mi  its  wing^  a  balm 
To  our  heerta^  which  aching  fed 
"Sorrow  here  has  set  its  aeall** 
May  a  atillneaB  aoft  aa  thia 
Soothe  our  aonla  in  purest  bliai^ 
Till  the  worry  and  the  atriie 
Of  thia  fever  we  call  lift^ 
With  ita  pain  and  pas^on  eeaae^ 
And  we  rest  in  perfect  peace. 
LoTC  of  mine,  may  we  behold 
Eden'a  visitant  of  old. 
When  our  last  breath  dies  away. 
By  na  at  the  doee  of  dayl 

These  poema  were  followed  by  *'  Namelesa^''  a  noyel  of  merit,  filled 
with  aprightly  deacriptiona  and  delineationa  of  character,  but  which 
was,  from  some  unexplained  reason,  too  suddenly  crowded  to  a  close, 
before  its  plot  could  be  evolyed  and  completed.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
hastily  written  in  ten  days,  as  a  proof  whether  or  not  she  could  write 
prose.  She  had  already  written  good  poetry  which  was  appreciated 
and  applauded,  and  her  next  venture  was  in  prose  ficdon*  **  TisfUanda 
via  edf**  quoth  Mrs.  Downing,  and  spread  her  trial  wings.  This  trial 
proved  the  existence  of  high  power,  which  has  since  been  wonderfully 
improved,  developed,  and  matured  in  her  excellent  novels,  **  Perfect 
through  Suffering ''  and  "**  Florida.'*  Then  came  a  series  of  poems  of  a 
sterner  sort,  which  were  deemed  by  some  to  be  just  a  trifle  rebellioua, 
but  which  found  a  responsive  feding  deep  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  true  men,  who  are  not  willing  to  wear  chains  without  giving  them 
an  occasional  shake.  Of  this  style  are  '*  Confederate  Gray,**  "  Holly 
and  Cypress,"  Trometheus  Vinctus,"  ''Memorial  Flowers,''  "Our 
President,"  ''Two  Tears  Ago,"  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannia,"  a  majestic 
lyric,  which  thrills  each  Virginian  heart  to  the  core,  and  glorious  little 
"  Dixie,"  which  stirs  to  its  fountains  every  Southern  soul,  and  teadies  it 
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"To  Uve  for  Dixie  I    Harder  parti  ^ 

To  stay  the  hand— to  still  the  heart— 
To  aeal  the  llpa,  enshroud  the  past — 

To  have  no  tatan — all  o'ercast —  \ 

To  knit  life's  broken  threuk  again,  j 

And  keep  her  mem'iy  pore  from  atain—  ^ 

Thia  la  to  live  for  Dixie!'*  - 


\ 
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In  very  playfulness.  And  aa  if  to  show  her  great  diversity  of  talent 
and  her  surprising  power  of  writing  by  antagonism  instead  of  sympa* 
thy,  and  conceiving  what  could  have  only  existed  with  her  by  Uie  ud 
of  a  most  lively  and  exuberant  fancy,  she  has  written  some  of  the 
most  musical  and  genial  poems  of  love  and  wine  since  the  grapestone 
choked  the  old  Tdan  bard. 

It  may  be  said  of  her  aa  of  the  celebrated  French  authoress,  that 
Blie  "  writes  by  her  imagination,  and  lives  by  her  judgment''  In 
truth,  she  seems  to  rejoice  in  a  sort  of  **  double  life  "of  her  own,  and 
to  sport  <fd  Hb.  in  whichever  she  pleases.  One  is  the  life  common  to 
us  all ;  the  other,  such  as  poetical  fancy  alone  can  build  up  and  people 
with  its  own  bright  and  beautiful  creations,  and  which  she  has  de* 
Bcribed  in  her  poem,  "  The  Realm  of  Enchantment'' 

Mrs.  Downing's  home  is  in  Charlotte,  N.  GL 


VIRGINLA.  DURANT  COVINGTON. 

MRa  COVn^OTON  is  a  native  of  Marion,  South  Carolina.  Her 
home  is  now  Rockingham,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 
During  the  late  war,  Mrs.  Covington  made  her  d(but  as  a  writer  in  the 
**  Southern  Field  and  Fireside,"  published  at  Augusta,  (3a.,  as  **  Fabian." 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Southern  peri- 
odicals, nnder  the  assumed  names  of ''  Casper,"  "  Popinack,"  and  under 
her  own  name.  She  has  published  enough  to  fill  several  large  volumes. 
Her  most  ambitious  production  appeared  serially  in  the  "  XIX  Cen- 
tury," a  Charleston  magazine,  (1870,)  entided  "  Moma  Elverley ;  or, 
Outiines  of  life."  We  are  not  able  to  give  lengthy  extracts,  and  a 
brief  one  would  not  do  justice  to  the  writer.  The  work  will  probably 
appear  in  a  volume. 
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MBa  MARY  ATEB  MILLEB» 

THE  sabject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  FajettevillOy  North  Oarolina^ 
bat  on  the  death  of  her  ftther,  (Seneral  Henxy  Ayer,  remoTed 
with  her  mother,  when  only  dght  years  old,  to  Lexington,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  by  her  ancle,  the  Boy. 
Jesse  Rankin,  a  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  had  a  daa* 
sical  school  at  that  place. 

She  received  the  same  education  given  to  the  boys  of  her  uncle's 
school,  which  was  preparatoxy  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  began  as  early  as  her  fourteenth  year  to  show  signs  of  the  poetie 
talent  which  she  has  since  cultivated  with  success.  She  married 
early  a  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Willis  M.  Miller,  who  gave  promise  of 
making  a  reputation  at  the  Bar,  but  abandoned  his  profession  about 
a  year  after  his  marriage,  and  commenced  studying  for  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry.  This  change  in  the  plan  of  his  life,  after  taking 
on  himself  the  cares  of  a  family,  involved  a  change  in  his  style  of 
living,  which  drew  his  wife  almost  entirely  from  literary  to  domestic 
pursuits,  as  hu  salary,  afl^r  being  licensed  to  preach,  was  too  small 
to  allow  much  leisure  to  the.  mother  of  his  rapidly  increasing  family. 
Consequently,  her  pen  was  laid  aside  for  the  needle  just  when  her 
poems,  under  the  signature  of  **  Luola,'*  were  beginning  to  attract 
attention  by  the  smoothness  of  their  flow  and  the  purity  and  tender- 
ness of  their  sentiment  But  the  spirit  of  song  was  latent  in  her  heart, 
and  burst  forth,  from  time  to  time,  in  little  gushes,  which  kept  her 
memory  alive  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  already  begun  to  appre- 
ciate her  poetry.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  says:  **!  have  never 
made  the  slightest  efilbrt  for  popularity,  but  set  my  littie  songs  afloat 
as  children  do  their  paper  boats:  if  they  had  sail  and  ballast  enough, 
to  float;  if  not,  to  sink.** 

Some  have  sunk ;  for,  like  most  women  who  write  eon  omorid^  and 
not  for  publication,  she  does  not  always  ^ve  her  poems  the  after  criV 
ical  supervision  of  the  scholar,  but  Is  content  to  throw  them  off  with 
the  easy  rapidity  of  the  poet 
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But  many  of  them  show  the  fire  of  genius ;  and,  like  the  love-boate 
of  the  Hindoo  gixh  on  the  QsngeB,  cast  s  light  on  the  waters  as  they 
float  down  the  stream  of  Time,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  some 
grace  which  touches  the  heart,  or  pleases  the  fancy  for  the  moment. 

As  a  writer  for  children,  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  very  successfuL  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  has  issued  several  of  her  works  as 
Sunday-school  books;  and  her  poems  in  the  youth's  department  of  the 
^  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,^  and  the  '*  Central  Presbyterian,"  pub- 

>i  lished  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  have  rendered  her  a  &vorite  among  the 

:-  little  ones,  who  have  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  what  is  suited  to  their 

taste  and  capacity  as  older  readers  have  of  what  pleases  them;  and 
such  happy  conceits  as  that  of  **  linda  Lee ''  speak  directly,  not  only 

,  to  their  fancy,  but  also  to  thdr  hearts. 

Mrs.  Miller  resides  at  presebt  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  writing 
occasionally  for  publication,  but  as  often  carrying  her  poems  for  days 

^  in  her  memory,  unUl  she  can  steal  time  from  the  duties  and  cares  of  a 

^  wife  and  mother  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

A  few  of  her  poems  are  preserved  in  **  Wood  Notes,**  a  collection  of 
North  Carolina  poetry  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clarke,  and  pub- 
lished in  1854;  but  most  of  them  have  appeared  only  in  the  news- 
papers. 
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MBS.  SARAH  A.  ELLIOTT 

IS  the  author  of  **  Mrs.  Elliott's  Housewife,''  containing  practical 
receipts  in  cookery  and  valuable  suggestions  for  young  house- 
keepex^  In  one  volume,  12mo.  Published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton, 
New  York,  187a 

This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  practical  receipts  in  cookery,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  author,  a  well- 
known  lady  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina, 
isn. 
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FRANCES  a  FISHER. 

CHRISTIAN  REID/'  the  author  of  **  Valerie  Ajlmtf,''  a  novd. 
New  York,  187a 

''Valerie  Aylmer/'  the  first  book  of  iCas  Fiaher^  writCeo  for  aixtii8& 
menty  proved  the  most  successfal  first  eflbrt  of  any  Southeru  writer. 

Miss  Fisher  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  CoL  Charles  F.  Fbher,  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  battle-field  of  Manassas.  She  is  a  native  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  which  is  her  home.  - 

She  has  recently  published,  in  ''Appleton's  Journal,''  ''Morton 
House,**  a  story  of  Southern  life  of  thirty  years  ago. 

From  a  criticism  of  "  Valerie  Aylmer,"  by  Mr.  T.  C.  De  Leon,  in 
the  "  Mobile  Register,''  I  quote: 

"  Since  the  older  novdiBts  of  America  left  the  soene^  — since  Hawthorne^ 
Cooper,  Simms,  and  their  peers,  made  the  lighter  part  of  our  literature 
respectable, — the  production  of  home-made  works  of  fiction  has  dwindled 
into  a  mere  fiiroe.  Since  before  the  war,  the  novels  by  American  authors 
that  have  attracted  great  attention  and  enforced  respectful  criticism  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Three  of  these  works  hare  been  of 
Southern  birth.  The  last  of  the  trio  is  'Valerie  Aylmer;'  and  no  work  of 
the  day  has  called  forth  more  general,  and  apparently  morehonesti  criti^m. 
And  the  gross  result  of  this  has  been  highly  commendatory,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  plainly  from  the  hand  of  a  woman,  undoubtedly  a 
SmUhem  woman,  and  almostHs  perceptibly  an  untried  one  in  that  most  diffi- 
cult field  she  has  chosen — character  romance ;  for '  Valerie  Aylmer '  depends 
for  its  power  far  less  upon  plot  than  it  does  upon  character  drawing.  In  the 
story  itself  there  is  little  novelty  of  construction  or  development.  The  heroine, 
a  Southern  Creole,  is  about  to  lose  a  fortune,  expected  from  her  grandfather, 
through  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  Maurice  Darcy,  a  cousin,  to  whose 
parents  the  rich  grandfather  had  done  great  wrong.  In  his  reparation,  M. 
Vaoquant  strives  to  combine  justice  and  inclination  by '  making  a  match '  be- 
tween Valerie  and  Maurice.  Upon  this  hinges  the  whole  stoiy.  Noblc^ 
strong,  and  of  iron  wUl  that  knows  no  yielding,  even  to  powerfbl  urging  from 
his  own  heart,  Darcy  spurns  the  fortune  and  the  wife,  on  suspicion  of  the 
latter's  falsity.  Valerie,  proud,  and  with  strength  to  suffer,  thou|^  not -to 
resist,  the  effects  upon  her  physical  and  moral  nature^  separates  from  Darcy, 
and  eats  her  own  heart  in  silence,  until  accident,  and  the  patient  endurance  of 
his  crippled  brother,  Gaston,  melts  her  resolve,  and  she  goes  forth  to  seek  him 
^n  the  midst  of  the  Maximilian  troubles  in  Mexico.    Such  Is  the  idea  of  the 
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work ;  and  it  is  well  carried  out  bj  many  characters,  some  of  them  too  sketchy 
to  make  deep  impression,  and  all  of  them  rather  types  of  their  class  than  em- 
phasized photographs  of  individuals.  Valerie  herself  is  perhaps  the  most 
detailed  picture;  and  she  is  the  true  Southern  girl  that  buds  into  womanhood 
under  our  passion-producing  sun,  with  the  dangerous  nourishment  of  flattery 
and  full  freedom  of  action.  Superficial  pride,  reckless  love  of  power,  and 
carelessness  of  result^  almost  cover  up  the  trae  womanhood,  and  possibility 
of  deep,  enduring,  womanly  love  in  her  heart.  Time  and  trouble  kill  the 
dangerous  weeds,  and  bring  the  real  flower  into  the  one  light  which  can 
make  it — even  amid  the  ruiqs  of  her  power  and  her  happiness,  as  it  seems— 

• 
'Smell  iwMt,  and  UoMom  In  tlit  dvat' 

"  Dealing  with  people  of  wealth  and  fiuhion,  and  of  the  highest  refinement^ 
the  story  carries  us  from  Louisiana  to  Baltimore;  then,  rather  unfortunately, 
we  think,  to  the  south  of  France;  and  back,  for  the  dhiouemenf,  to  Havana. 
In  all  its  scenes,  sensation  is  never  introduced ;  and  the  reaching  after  dra- 
matic eflect^  naturally  weak  in  the  unpractised  hand,  is  ever  subordinated  to 
good  taste.  The  style  is  pure,  dear,  and  free  from  most  afTectations  of  a 
young — especially  of  a  young  female — writer ;  and  the  absence  of  pedantry 
h  refreshing  in  promise  of  a  vigor  that  can  but  grow  in  such  good  soil  into 
a  brilliant  future.  The  sentiment  is  strongly  Southern ;  but  it  never  hurries 
our  author  into  forgetfhlness  that  the  war  is  over;  but  its  history  is  not  yet 
ready.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  one  of  graceful  and  pleasant  description ; 
not  without  rare  strength  in  character  outlining,  and  with  promise — when 
time  shall  have  steadied  the  hand  —  of  powerful  shading  in  tbe  most  difficult 
of  society  picturing.** 

• 
Th*  New  York  **  Evening  Poet "  reviews  the  book : 


i<< 


Valerie  Aylmer'  is  undeniably  quite  charming;  the  plot  interests  and 
the  style  delights  us ;  there  is  much  excellence  in  its  dramatic  construction, 
and  in  its  delineation  of  character,  and,  as  a  literary  work,  it  is  altogether 
worthy  of  praise.  'Christian  Reid,'  the  pseudonymous  author,  betrays 
on  almost  every  page  a  wide  acquaintance  with  literature;  not  that  en- 
cyclopiedic  pedantry  which  is  so  wearisomely  manifested  by  certain  popular 
novelists,  and  which  ranges  from  the  Talmud  to  Tennyson,  but  an  easy 
fiimiliarity  with  the  best  authors,  and  a  love  for  whatever  in  them  is  pure 
and  lovely  and  of  good  report  Many  passages  there  are  that  run  an- 
oonsdously  into  the  earnestness  of  true  eloquence,  but  we  see  no  deliberate 
attempts  at '  fine  writing,'  and  we  are  never  let  fall  from  the  clouds  by  a 
helpless  anti-climax.  No  reader  of 'Valerie  Aylmer,'  we  are  sure,  will  lay 
down  the  book  without  sharing  in  our  own  desire  to  hear,  from  'Christiaa 
Reid' again." 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


SUE  PETIGRU  KING. 

RS.  S.  P.  KINO  lias  been  oamplimented  by  being  called  the 
**  female  Thackeray  of  America.**  She  ia  a  native  of  South 
Carolina — a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  James  L.  Petigru, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Charleston.  She  was  early  married 
to  Sir.  Henry  King,  a  lawyer,  and  son  of  Judge  Hitchell  King,  of 
Charleston.  Her  husband  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  his  native  ci^ 
during  the  late  war. 

Mrs.  King*s  first  book  was  "  Busy  Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman,** 
this  was  followed  by  *'  Lily.**  The  former  was  successful,  and  both 
were  pictures  of  society.  She  collected  a  series  of  tales  she  had  writ- 
ten for  **  Russell's  Magazine,**  called  **  Crimes  that  the  Law  does  not 
Reach,"  to  which  she  added  a  longer  story,  "The  Heart  History  of  a 
Heartless  Woman,**  published  originally  in  the  ''Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine,'* and,  under  the  title  of  "Sylyia*s  World,**  it  was  published  by 
Derb^  &  Jackson,  New  York,  (1860.)  This  was  the  most  popular  of 
Mrs.  King's  books^  although  her  last  work,  published  during  the  war 
in  the  ''Southern  Field  and  Fireside,**  and  afterward  in  pamphlet 
form,  entitled  "  Gerald  Gray's  Wife,**  is  her  ehef-iP<guwre.  The  char- 
acters in  this  novel  are  real  people,  breathing  Charleston  air,  and  were 
immediately  recognized  by  the  ilite  in  Charleston  society.  We  know 
of  no  book  or  writer  that  we  can  compare  Mrs.  King  to.  She  b  highly 
original,  witty,  satirical,  and  deeply  interesting.  Her  writings  are  all 
pictures  of  society.  It  b  said  that  her  "  Heartless  Woman  of  the 
World  '*  is  hersel£  In  society,  Mrs.  King  wfu  always  surrounded  by 
a  group,  who  listened  with  interest  to  her  brilliant  flow  of  conversation* 
She  could  talk  for  hours  without  tiring  her  hearers  with  her  sparlding 
scintillations.  Repartee,  as  may  be  imagined  from  her  books,  is  her 
forte.  When  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  lectured  in  this  country, 
and  met  Mrs.  King,  he  said  to  her  in  a  brusque  manner:  "Mrs.  King, 
I  am  agreeably  disappointed  in  you ;  I  heard  you  were  the  festest 
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woman  in  America,  and  I  detest  fast  women."  She  replied:  "And  I 
am  agreeably  surprised  in  you,  Mr.  Thackeray;  for  I  heard  you  were 
no  gentleman.'' 

Mrs.  King  is  below  the  medium  height,  fair;  brilliant,  variable  eyes, 
black  and  gray  and  blue  in  turn;  hair  dark,  and  worn  banded  across 
a  brow  like  her  fiither's,  high  and  broad,  rarely  seen  in  a  woman;  lips 
never  at  rest,  showing  superbly  white  teeth ;  hands  and  feet  perfect ; 
arms,  bust,  and  shoulders  polished  ivory,  and  yet  withal  not  beautiful 
as  a  whole;  slightly  lisping  accent;  and  dress  so  artistic  and  ultra- 
^fiishionable  that  nature  seemed  buried  in  flowers. 

Mrs.  King  despises  foolish  sentimentalism,  and  shows  up  human 
vice  in  all  of  her  books.  All  of  her  characters  are  true  to  nature. 
Bertha  St  Clair,  who  ia  one  of  the  dramaHi  pertaruB  in  "  Sylvia's 
World,''  and  also  in  "Gerald  Gray's  Wife,"  is  an  exquisite  portraiture. 
In  the  latter  the  characters  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  from  life — the 
false  Gerald  Gray  still  breathes  the  air  of  Charleston.  That  piece  of 
insipidity,  or  "skim-milk,  soft  CSssy  Clare,"  is  strikingly  true  to  nature, 
as  are  pompous  Mr.  Clare,  sturdy  old  Jacob  Desborough,  scheming 
Phillis,  and  the  gallant  Josselyn. 

The  transforming  power  of  love,  as  displayed  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  plain  Ruth  Desborough  to  beautiful  Ruth  Grey,  is  very  charmingly 
wrought  out 

Mrs.  King  has  published  nothing  since  the  close  of  the  war;  but 
shortly  after  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  she  gave  dramatic  read- 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  North,  and  is,  we  believe,  now  residing  in 
Washington  City. 

A  LOVERS'  QUARREL. 

There  wis  not  a  more  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  in  all  the  world  than  that 
which  led  to  the  front  entrance  of  OakleveL  They  were  veiy  old — they 
met  overhead,  and  enlaced  themselyes  with  wreaths  of  moss ;  the  sunlight 
came  flickering  through  the  branches,  and  fell  stealtiiily  and  tremblingly 
upon  the  dean,  smootii  ground ;  little  heaps  of  dead  leaves  lay  here  and 
there,  scattered  by  each  breath  of  the  December  breeze,  and  forming  their 
tiny  mounds  in  fresh  places  as  the  wind  trundled  them  along.  ' 

On  a  fine,  bright  morning,  some  yean  since,  two  persons  were  slowly  padng 
up  and  down  this  grand,  mijestic  walk.  They  were  both  young,  and  both 
were  handsome.    She  was  blonde^  and  he  a  dark,  grave-looking  man. 

/"  Nelly,  I  don't  like  flirto." 

**  Yes,  yon  do — yon  Hke  me^  don't  yon  t " 

''I  don't  like  flirting." 
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''WlifttdoyoacaUflirtingt   Iflamtobeaerioofl,  uiduiswer  yoar^M- 
tioofl^  and  admit  your  reprooft  and  heed  them,  pray  hepn.  by  answering  me 
a  little.    Where  and  when  do  I  flirt?'' 
**  Everywhere,  and  at  all  timen* 
**  Be  more  particular,  if  yoa  pleaaeL    Name^  dr,  name  I  ** 
*^  I  am  not  jesting,  Nelly.    Yesterday,  at  that  picnic^  yoa  talked  In  a 
whisper  to  John  Ford,  you  wore  Ned  Laorens's  flowers  stack  in  yoar  bdt- 
ribbon,  yoa  danced  two  waltzes  with  that  idiot^  Percy  Forest,  and  yoa 
tat  for  a  full  hour  Ut€  d  tile  with  Walter  James,  and  then  rode  home  with 

him.    I  wish  he  had  broken  his  neck, him  I "  and  a  low-muttered  cone 

ended  the  catalogue. 

"  If  he  had  broken  his  neck,  very  prohsbly  he  would  hare  cracked  mine;  so, 
thank  you;  and  please,  Harry,  don't  swear:  it  is  such  an  ungentlemanly 
habit,  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  it    And  now  ibr  the  list  of  my  errors 
t  and  crimes.    The  mysterious  whisper  to  John  Ford  was  to  ask  him  if  he 

(  would  not  invite  Miss  Ellis  to  dance;  I  had  noticed  that  no  one  had  yet 

^  done  so.    You  gave  me  no  flowers,  although  your  sister's  garden  is  Aill  of 

them  this  week;  so  I  very  naturally  wore  Ned  Laurens's  gcdaniaie,  in  the 
shape  of  half  a  dozen  rosebuds.  Percy  Forest  may  be  a  goosey  but  ha 
waltzes,  certainl/,  with  devcr  feet;  one  of  those  waltzes  I  had  ofiered  early 
in  the  day  to  you,  and  you  said  you  preferred  a  polka.  Walter  James  is  an 
^  old  friend  of  mine,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  yours  too.    We  talked  very 

1  soberly :  I  think  tiiat  his  most  desperate  speech  was  the  original  discovery 

1  that  I  have  pretty  blonde  ringlets,  and  when  he  &lb  in  love,  it  shall  be  with 

]  a  woman  who  has  curls  like  mine.    You  best  know  whether  papa  allows  me 

]  to  drive  with  you  since  our  accident:  my  choice  lay  between  a  stuffy,  stupid 

1  carriage,  full  of  dull  people,  and  a  nice,  breezy  drive  in  an  open  wagon,  with 

a  good,  jolly  creature  like  Walter,  whom  you  and  I  know  to  be,  despite  his 
compliments  to  my  Eve-like  coloring,  ^[^erdument  amawrtaux  of  Mary  Turner's 
dark  beauty.    Now,  Harry,  have  you  not  been  unreasonable?  " 
I  "  How  can  I  help  being  so,  Nelly,  darling,  when  I  am  kept  in  this  state  of 

misery?"  answered  Harry,  whose  frowning  brow  had  gradually  smoothed 
I  itself  into  a  more  placable  expression.    ^  What  man  on  earth  could  patiently 

endure  seeing  the  woman  he  adores  free  to  be  sought  by  every  one — feeling 
himself  bound  to  her,  body  and  soul,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  claim  her  in 
the  slightest  way — made  to  pass  his  life  in  solitary  wretchedness  because  an 
old  lady  and  gentleman  are  too  selflsh — " 

'^Hiuh,  hush,  Harry!   You  are  forgetting.    I  am  very  young;  papa  and 
mamma  think  me  too  young  to  bind  myself  by  any  engagement.'* 

^  It  is  not  that    They  choose  to  keep  you,  as  long  as  they  can,  mouldering 
with  themselves  in  this  old  house.* 
•'Hanyl- 

''Or  else  it  is  I  whom  they  dislike,  and  refuse  to  receive  as  a  son.    Too 
young?  why,  yon  are  nineteen.    It  Is  an  infamous  shame! " 

"Iwillnotspesktoyou,ifyougooninthisway.    You  know  just  as  well 
69  \ 
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as  I  do  what  their  reasons  are.  My  poor  sister  Enuly  made  a  loTe-match  at 
eighteen,  and  died,  broken-hearted,  at  twen^-three.  Her  husband  was  a 
Tiolent^  jealous  man,  who  gave  her  neither  peace  nor  valuable  affection.  He 
looked  upon  her  as  a  pretty  toy,  petted  her,  and  was  raging  if  a  gentleman 
spoke  more  than  ten  words  by  her  side,  so  long  as  her  beauty  and  novelty 
lasted.  Her  health  failed,  her  delicate  loveliness  departed,  and  with  these 
went  his  worthless  passion.  I  was  a  mere  child  then — the  last  living  blossom  of 
a  long  garland  of  household  flowers — when  my  father  laid  his  beloved  Emily 
in  her  early  grave.  I  stood  by  his  great  chair  that  sad  evening  in  my  little 
black  gown  when  he  returned  fit>m  the  funeral,  and  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  my  head  and  made  a  vow  that  never,  with  his  consent,  should  his  only 
remaining  darling  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  lost  one.  *  No  man  shall  have 
her  who  has  not  proved  himself  worthy  to  win  her.  As  Jacob  served  Laban 
shall  her  future  husband  serve  for.  her,  if  it  please  God  that  she  live  and 
that  she  have  suitors.'  Day  by  day,  year  by  year,  he  has  but  strengthened 
himself  in  this  determination ;  and  when,  last  spring,  you  applied  to  him  for 
my  hand,  he  told  you  frankly  that  if  you  had  patience  to  wait^  and  were 
convinced  of  the  strength  of  our  mutual  attachment,  on  my  twenty-third 
birthday  you  might  claim  a  Mrs.  Harry  Trevor  from  his  fireside.'' 

**  But,  Nelly,  four  years  to  wait  I  and  all  because  poor  Mrs.  Vernon  had 
weak  lungs — forgave  me,  dearest  Helen,  dearest  Helen  I "  But  Helen  walked 
on  and  away  from  him,  with  proper  indig^tion. 

•  With  impatient  strides  he  passed  her,  just  as  they  reached  the  lawn  which 
bordered  the  avenue  and  surrounded  the  house.  Extending  his  arms  to  bar 
her  passage^  ''Listen  to  me,  my  own  dear  Nelly,''  he  pleaded.  "I  was 
wrong  to  say  that;  but  you  cannot  understand,  my  angd,  how  furious  and 
intractable  I  become  when  I  think  of  those  incalculable  days  between  this 
time  and  the  blessed  moment  when  I  shall  be  sure  of  you." 

''If  you  are  not  sure  of  me  now,  you  do  not  hncj  that  yon  will  be  any 
more  so  then,  do  you?"  asked  Helen,  gravely;  but  she  permitted  him  to 
lead  her  away  from  the  stone  steps  that  she  was  about  mounting,  and  back 
to  the  quiet  alley  under  the  old  oaks. 

He  drew  her  arm  through  his,  gently  stroking  her  gloved  hand  as  it  rested 
in  his  own. 

"  If  there  is  no  truth  and  belief  between  us  to-day,  there  will  be  none 
then,"  Helen  pursued.  "  I  am,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  by  my  own  free  will 
and  wish,  your  affianced  wife.  All  the  priests  on  earth  would  not  make  me 
more  so,  in  spirit,  than  I  am  now.  But  I  respect  my  &ther's  wishes  and 
feelings;  and  yon  must  do  so  too,"  she  added,  lifting  her  eyes  with  such  a 
lovely  look  of  tenderness  that  Harry,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  with  renewed 
fervor,  murmured  a  blessing  in  quite  a  different  tone  firom  the  one  which  he 
had  devoted  to  the  now  forgotten  Walter  Jamen 

He  glanced  around,  and  was  about  to  seal  his  happiness  upon  the  dainty 
pink  lips,  smiling  so  sweetly  and  confidingly ;  but  Helen,  blushing  and  laugh* 
ingf  said:  "Take  care:  papa  is  reading  yesterday's  paper  at  the leii-hand 
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misdow  of  the  duun^room;  and  I  think,  if  one  eyt  is  deriding  upon  the 
political  crina^  the  other  ia  Erected  thia  wtj." 

**  Weyayatched,  then  I"  erdaimed  Treror,  pasaonatdj.  nil  hia  short- 
tired  ^odffunor  again  ilown.    "  Thia  ia  wone  and  vone." 

Hden  looked  at  her  loTer  with  n  calm,  aeaiching  expression  in  her  hhie 
erei.  **  Perhapa  papa  ia  right.  He  haa  n  terror  of  violent  men,  and  he  may 
like  to  see  if  yon  are  always  as  mild  as  he  sees  yon  in  his  preMneeu'' 

Treror  hit  his  lip  and  stamped  hia  foot  impatiently.  Helen  hnmmed  a 
tune,  and  settled  her  helt-ribbon  with  one  hand,  whfle  she  played  the  notea 
she  was  mnrmnring  on  the  young  gentleman*s  eoat  sleere  with  the  other. 

He  let  the  mischieTons  fingers  slide  through  his  arm,  and  **  thought  it  waa 
going  to  rain,  and  he  had  hetter  he  thinking  of  hia  ride  to  the  city.** 

NeDy  looked  up  at  the  hlne  hearensy  where  not  a  speck  of  a  doud  was 
Tiaible^  and  grarely  eongratulated  him  on  n  weather-wisdom  which  was 
eqnaUy  rare  and  incomprehensible. 

**  But  your  season,  my  dear  Harry,  is  always  ApriL  Sunshine  and  atonn 
succeed  so  rapidly,  that  you  can  never  take  in  the  unbroken  calm  of  thia — 
December,  for  instance.  Beside,  I  thought  yon  were  to  stay  all  night  with 
us?    I  know  mamma  expects  yon  to  do  so." 

^  I  am  Tery  much  obl^ied,"  said  Mr.  Treror,  haughtily ;  "  I  hare  buunem 
in  town.** 

''Clients?  court  sitting?"  asked  Kelly,  innocently,  and  demurely  lifting 
her  pretty  eyebrows. 

**  Ko.  There  ia  a  party  at  Lou  Wilson's^  and  I  half  promised  to  go.  We 
are  to  try  some  new  figures  of  the  (German.'' 

"  Indeed  I "  Nelly's  eyes  flsshed,  and  the  color  stole  up  deeper  to  her. 
cheek.    "  I  won't  detain  you." 

She  bowed,  and  tumed-from  him  with  a  cold  good-morning.  Her  heart 
was  beating,  and  the  teais  were  very  near;  but  she  managed  to  still  the  one, 
and  send  back  the  others,  so  as  to  say  indifierently,  over  her  shoulder: 
''Should  you  see  Walter  James,  pray  tell  him  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn 
that  accompaniment  by  this  evening;  and,  as  there  is  a  moon,  (in  spite  of 
your  storm,)  he  can  ride  out  after  business  hours  and  practise  the  song. 
But,  however,  I  won't  trouble  you ;  mamma  ia  to  send  a  servant  to  Mrs. 
James's  some  time  to-day,  and  I  will  write  a  note.** 

"  I  think  it  will  be  useless.    He  b  going  to  Miss  WDsra's." 

"  Not  if  he  can  come  here,  I  fancy,"  said  the  wilfhl  little  beauty,  with  n 
significant  tone;  and  then,  repeating  her  eooL  "Good-by — let  us  see  you 
soon,"  she  sauntered  into  the  house,  daborately  pausing  to  pidc  off  some 
dead  leaves  from  the  geraniums  that  were  sunning  themsdves  on  the  broad 
steps  by  which  die  entered. 

Thus  parted  two  foolish  children,  one  of  whom  had  a  moment  bdbie 
expressed  the  most  overwhelming  passion,  and  the  other  had  avowed  hexael( 
" in  the  sight  of  heaven,  hia  affianced  wifol " 
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CABOLINE  OILMAN. 

MRS.  OILMAN  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Howard,  and  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  8th,  1794. 

In  1819,  Miss  Howard  married  Samuel  Oilman,  who  came  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  which  pulpit  he  filled  until  his  death  in  1858. 

In  1832,  Mrs.  Oilman  commenced  editing  the  "Rose-Bud,"  the 
pioneer  juvenile  newspaper  of  the  United  States.  From  this  periodical 
she  has  printed  at  various  times  the  following  volumes: 

Recollections  of  a  New  England  Housekeeper. 

Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron. 

Ruth  Raymond ;  or.  Love's  Progress. 

Poetrj  of  Travelling  in  the  United  States. 

Tales  and  Ballads. 

Verses  of  a  lifetime. 

Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson  during  the  invasion  of  Charleston. 

Also,  several  volumes  for  youth,  collected  into  one  volume,  and 
published  as  ''  Mrs.  Oilman's  OifkrBook.'^ 

Mrs.  Oilman's  life  has  been  a  long  and  useful  one;  and  of  her 
writings  can  be  truly  said,  ''she  has  written  not  one  line  she  would 
wish  to  blot"  For  nearly  half  a  century  Charleston  has  been  her 
home ;  and  her  wish  is  to  make  her  final  resting-place  in  the  cemetery 
adjoining  the  church  of  which  her  husband  was  pastor. 

MMeb  Stft,  1871. 
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CAROLIKE  HOWARD  OILMAN,  the  dmoghter  of  Rev.  Samoel 
Oilman,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  Mrs.  Oaroline  Oilman,  the 
celebrated  aathoress,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1823. 

In  1840,  Miss  Oilman  married  Mr.  Wilson  Olover,  a  Soath  Caro- 
lina planter,  and  was  left  a  widow  in  1846,  with  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daaghten.  She  returned  to  her  fiuher^s  house,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  teach,  and  for  fifteen  years  carried  on  a  socoessfiil 
school  in  Charleston. 

While  engaged  in  teadiing,  she  wrote  papers  for  magazinea^  also 
poems,  over  the  rignature  of  Caroline  Howard ;  **  and  finally  her  novd, 
**  Vernon  Orove ;  or.  Hearts  as  they  Are,'*  which  appeared  serially  in 
the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"*  and  was  afterward  published  by 
Rudd  A  Carleton,  New  York,  passing  through  several  editions,  and 
warmly  recdved  by  the  critics.  ^  Vernon  Orove  "  was  copied  fer  the 
press  at  nighty  after  being  in  the  school-room  all  day ;  and  yet  Mrs. 
Glover  kept  up  all  her  sodal  duties,  visiting,  entertaining,  and  seem* 
ing  always  to  be  as  completely  the  mistress  of  her  own  hours  as  the 
idlest  fine  lady. 

She  is  fastidiously  neat  md  particular  in  all  her  surroundings,. and 
a  wonder  for  arranging  and  contriving.  While  in  Oreenville,  during 
the  war,  says  a  friend,  where  her  apartments  and  premises  were  un- 
avoidably small,  they  were  miracles  of  ingenuity  and  order. 

In ,  1865,  Mrs.  Olover  married  Mr.  Louis  Jervey,  of  Charles- 
ton, who  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  her  for  many  years.  By 
this  marriage  she  has  one  daughter.  Her  son  is  married ;  and  her 
eldest  daughter  has  been,  like  herself  left  a  youthful  widow,  with  two 
little  children. 

In  Mrs.  Jervey's  home  circle  she  is  idolized ;  her  temper  is  perfectly 
even  and  self^^ntrolled,  her  judgment  good  and  ready,  and  her  un- 
failing cheerfulness  and  flow  of  pleasing  conversation  make  her  a 
charming  companion.  She  talks  even  more  cleverly  than  she  writes, 
and  has  a  vein  of  humor  in  speaking  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
her  novels.    Mrs.  Jervey  is  uncommonly  youthftil  in  appearance,  is 
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above  the  middle  height,  with  a  fine,  fall  figure,  and  an  erects  oom- 
mandiDg  carriage.  Her  hair  is  golden-red  and  abundant ;  her  com- 
plexion ifl  very  fair,  and  with  dark  eyebrows  and  lashes  she  would  be 
lovely :  as  it  is,  she  is  at  times  indisputably  handsome.  Her  manner 
is  striking,  lady-like,  perfectly  self-possessed — not  exactly  $tud%ed;  but 
''  her  memory  is  extremely  good,  and  she  never  forgets  to  be  grace- 
ful," never  seems  to  give  way  to  an  awkward  impulse,  and  is  altoays 
posed  and  seen  to  advantage.  A  friend  says ;  ''  I  was  constantly  re- 
minded of  Mrs.  Jervey  by  Ristori*s  attitudes  and  gestures.'* 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  accomplished  lady  is  at  present  in  ill 
health — prohibited  any  literary  labor,  even  the  most  careless  letter- 
writing.  Her  latest  novel,  "  Helen  Courteuay's  Promise,''  (published 
by  George  W.  Carleton,  New  York,  1866,)  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  dictation  of  an  hour  a  day  to  one  of  her  daughters.  This  novel 
has  been  styled  the  *'  production  of  a  brilliant^  creative  fancy." 
1869.  JiAxii  A.D'xcssos. 


JULIA  SLEEPING. 

Hash!  let  the  baby  sleep! 
Mark  her  hand  so  white  and  slender, 
Note  her  red  lip  foil  and  tender. 
And  her  breathing,  like  the  motion 
Which  the  waves  of  calmest  ocean 

In  their  peaoeAil  throbbings  keep. 

HushI  let  the  baby  rest! 
Who  would  wake  from  blissful  sleeping, 
To  this  world  so  filled  with  weq)ing^ 
Those  sweet  eyes,  like  stars  o'erdouded, 
Those  calm  eyes  with  dark  fringe  shrouded. 

Those  crossed  hands  upon  her  breast? 

Hush!  let  the  baby  rest! 
See  each  white  and  taper  finger, 
Where  a  rose-tint  loves  to  linger, 
As  the  sun  at  sTenlng  dying 
Leaves  a  Audi  all  warmly  lying 

In  the  bosom  of  the  westl 
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See  oa  ber  lips  a  tmOel 
Tis  the  lighi  of  dretmland  gleftming 
Like  to  moniiiig's  first  faint  beaming: 
Hnah!  still  solemn  silence  keeping; 
Watdi  ]ier«  watch  her  in  her  deeping^ 

As  she  smiles  in  dreams  the  while. 


I  would  paint  her  as  she  lies, 
With  brown  ringlets  damplj  dinging 
To  her  forehead,  shadows  flinging 
On  its  whiteness — or  where  tracing* 
Of  the  bine  veins'  ^terladngi 

On  its  snowy  sorisoe  rise. 

God  hesr  oar  fervent  prayer  f 
Through  the  whole  of  life's  commotion^ 
As  she  stems  the  troubled  ocean. 
Give  her  odm  and  peaceful  slumber; 
And  may  sorrow  not  encumber 

Her  unfolding  years  with  care. 

Ah,  see^  her  sleep  Is  o*erI 
Flushed  her  cheek  is:  she  is  holding 
Mystic  converse  with  the  folding 
Of  the  curtains  o'er  her  drooping: 
What  beholds  she  in  their  looping 

Motisls  ne'er  beheld  before? 

Now  from  her  bath  of  sleep. 
Many  a  deep'ning  dimple  showing^ 
She  hath  risen  fresh  and  glowing, 
Like  a  flower  that  rain  hath  brightened. 
Or  a  hesrt  that  tears  have  lightened, 

Tesis  the  weary  sometimes  weep. 


Herself  the  silence  bresksl 

Hear  her  laugh,  so  rich  and  ringingi  | 

Hear  her  small  voice  quaintly  singing  I  j 

6he  hath  won  us  by  caressings:  I 

We  exhaust  all  words  in  blessings  | 

When  this  predons  baby  waken 
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A  SUMMEB  BCBMOBY. 

Beloved,  't  was  a  night  to  sbrine 

In  happy  thought /or  yean^ 
A  memory  of  certain  joy, 

A  spell  'gainst  woe  and  tears. 

And  why?  Was  it  because  the  moon. 

More  bright  than  e'er  before, 
Stooped  from  her  throne  to  kiss  the  waves 

That  rippled  to  the  shore? 

Or  was  it  that  the  gentle  breeae^ 
With  whispers  fond  and  sweety 

Brought  fragrance  from  some  spicy  land 
And  laid  it  at  our  feet? 

Ah !  never  since  primeval  time 

Was  night  so  fiiir  as  this — 
So  filled  with  joy,  so  fraught  with  peace^ 

So  marked  with  perfect  bliss. 

I  seemed  to  live  a  fresh,  new  lift^ 

A  life  almost  divine, 
As  on  the  glittering  shore  we  sat^ 

Thy  meek  eyes  raised  to  mine. 

Was  it  the  night  that  brightened  all? 

Oft  comes  the  question  now— 
The  night  that  brought  such  blest  content? 

Ko^  dterest,  it  was  thoftu 
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GABOUNE  A.  BALL. 

MBS.  BALL  IB  the  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  Edward  Botledge,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Charleston.  Her  early  life  was  passed 
at  the  North,  having  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  Misses 
Edwards,  in  New  Haven.  Her  first  poem,  or  rather  the  first  which 
caused  any  sensation,  was  written  when  she  was  mxteen,  and  was  a 
satirical  piece,  in  answer  to  an  impertinent  itttaclc  on  woman  in  the 
**  Yale  Literary  Magaxine.**  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  was 
freely  discussed,  in  the  presence  of  the  fiur  author,  by  the  students  of 
her  acquaintance,  in  terms  of  high  compliment,  or  in  condemnation 
of  its  severity. 

Mrs.  Ball  is  the  wife  of  &Ir.  Isaac  Ball,  of  Charleston.  8he  never 
published  under  her  own  name  until  the  struggle  for  ^Bouthem  inde* 
pendence''  commenced.  The  poems  she  wrote  were  very  popular: 
coming,  as  they  did,  from  a  heart  full  of  love  for  her  fatherland,  they 
spoke  to  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people,  inspired  by  the  same 
mighty  love. 

Her  poems  are  not  studied  efibrts ;  but  of  and  from  the  heart. 

In  1866,  a  number  of  her  poems  on  the  war,  originally  published  in 
the  ''Charleston  Daily  Nevrs,''  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  — 

nr  MEMOBIAX 
OUK  LOVED  AND  LOST  CAU8B, 

V 


OUB  MAKTTRED  DXAD: 


This  book  was  entitled  *'  The  Jacket  of  Gray,  and  Other  Fuptivv 
Poema** 

THE  JACKET  OF  OBAT. 

Fold  it  up  careftOly,  Uy  It  asids^ 
Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride; 
For  dear  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  evermore^ 
The  jacket  of  gray  our  lored  soldier-boy  wor«w 
•0  47S. 
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Can  we  cfyer  forget  wben  lie  joined  the  bniTe  band 
AVbo  nwe  in  defence  of  our  dear  Southern  land. 
And  in  bis  bright  yoath  hurried  on  to  the  fray. 
How  proudly  he  donned  it,  the  jacket  of  grayt 

His  fond  mother  blessed  him,  and  looked  up  aboTe^ 
Commending  to  Heaven  the  child  of  her  love:  ^ 
AVhat  anguish  was  hers  mortal  tongue  cannot  say. 
When  he  passed  from  her  sight  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

But  her  country  had  called,  and  she  would  not  repine^ 
Though  costly  the  sacrifice  placed  on  its  shrine; 
Her  heart's  dearest  hopes  on  its  altar  she  lay 
Whea  she  sent  out  her  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Months  passed,  and  war's  thunders  rolled  over  the  land; 
Unsheathed  was  the  sword  and  lighted  the  brand; 
We  heard  in  the  distance  the  sounds  of  the  fray, 
And  prayed  for  our  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Ah  I  Tain,  all,  all  Tain  were  our  prayers  and  our  tears ; 
The  glad  shout  of  Tictory^  rang  in  our  ears; 
But  our  treasured  one  on  the  red  battle-field  lay. 
While  the  life-blood  oozed  out  on  the  jacket  of  gray. 

His  young  comrades  found  him,  and  tenderly  bore 
The  cold,  lifeless  form  to  his  home  by  the  shore; 
Oh  I  dark  were  our  hearts  on  that  terrible  day, 
When  we  saw  our  dead  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Ah  I  spotted  and  tattered,  and  stained  now  with  gore 
Was  the  garment  which  once  he  so  proudly  wore; 
We  bitterly  wept  as  we  took  it  away, 
And  replaced  with  death's  white  robes  the  jacket  of  gray. 

We  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  cold,  narrow  bed, 
And  graved  on  the  marble  we  placed  o'er  his  head. 
As  the  proudest  tribute  our  sad  hearts  could  pay. 
He  never  disgraced  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Then  fbld  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside^ 
Tenderiy  touch  it»  look  on  it  with  pride; 
For  dear  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  erermon^ 
The  jacket  of  gray  our  loTed  soldier-boy  wotsl 
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MRS.  MART  &  B.  8HINDLER. 

MARY  STAKLT  BUXCE  PALTRIER  is  a  naUve  of  Beaafort,  a 
C,  but  remoYed  while  very  joung  to  the  city  of  Charleetoiiy  where 
her  father,  the  Rer.  B.  M.  Palmer,  was  the  highly  honored  pastor  of 
the  Independeot  Church  on  Meeting  Street  She  was  chiefly  educated 
at  the  seminary  of  the  Misses  Ramsay,  in  that  city;  hut,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delicate  health  which  so  often  accompanies  the  delicate 
organism  of  the  gifted  children  of  song,  she  was  sent  for  a  short  period 
to  complete  her  studies  in  the  more  bracing  diroate  of  the  North.  Sie 
gave  early  evidence  of  poetic  genius,  and  many  of  her  school-mates 
remember  with  pleasure  her  impromptu  and  mirthful  eflbrts  in  child- 
hood. After  her  return  to  Carolina,  Miss  Palmer  became  known  as  a 
contributor  to  the  '*  Rosebud  **  and  other  similar  periodicals.  Her 
graceful  manners  and  sprightly  conversation  made  her  at  aft  times  a 
desirable  companion;  while  her  ready  sympathy  and  thorough  appr^ 
ciation  of  the  feelings  of  others  rendered  her  a  warmly  cherished  fiiend« 

In  1835,  Mies  Palmer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Dana,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  they 
spent  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  tie  West  They  were  but  a 
short  time  located  in  their  new  home,  when  one  of  those  ungular  epi- 
demics that  sometimes  sweep  over  the  rich  prairies,  and  enter  (none 
know  how)  into  the  new  settiements  that  populate  that  vast  region  of 
country,  appeared  in  the  vidnity  of  their  residence,  and  in  two  short 
days  Mr.  Dana  and  their  only  child  were  numbered  among  its  victims. 

Alone,  among  comparative  strangers,  Mrs.  Dana,  rousing  into  action 
the  latent  energy  of  her  character,  sought  and  gained  once  more  her 
Southern  home.  As  the  wearied  birdling  returns  to  the  parent  nest 
for  rest  and  comfort,  so  this  heart^tricken  wanderer  came  back  to  the 
bosom  of  her  family,  and,  amid  the  ties  of  kindred  and  assodations  of 
her  girlhood,  found  consolation  for  her  grief  and  strength  fiur  the 
duties  yet  before  her. 

From  early  youth  she  had  written,  fbr  amusement,  occasional  eon* 
tributions  for  various  publications,  but  now  she  devoted  her  fine  talents 
to  the  task  as  a  regular  occupation ;  and  in  1841  published  that  happy 
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combination  of  mnsio  and  poetry  known  as  ''The  Southern  Harp." 
A  similar  yolume  soon  followed  from  her  pen,  under  the  title  of ''  The 
Northern  Harp,"  which  met  as  warm  a  welcome  as  her  first  attempt 
to  adapt  her  own  pure  thoughts  to  the  secular  music  familiar  to 
alL  Then  came  "  The  Parted  Family,  and  Other  Poems,"  also  a  suc- 
cess. About  the  year  1844,  Mrs.  Dana  published  a  succession  of  short 
prose  stories,  and,  soon  after,  her  largest  and  most  remarkable  prose 
work,  entitled  "  Letters  to  Kelatives  and  Friends,"  written  to  defend 
her  changed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religious  faith.  Doubts  of  the 
creed  she  had  inherited  had  arisen  in  her  mind,  and  investigation  had 
strengthened  them  into  a  conviction  that  she  had  mistaken  the  denom- 
ination to  which  she  should  attach  herself:  therefore  she  became  a 
Unitarian.  The  work  was  well  written,  and  immediately  republished 
in  London. 

In  1847,  Mrs.  Dana  suffered  another  most  deeply-felt  bereavement, 
in  the  death  of  both  of  her  parents,  and  it  required  all  the  support  of 
that  religion  which  she  had  still  continued  to  investigate,  to  enable  her 
to  bear  up  under  the  renewed  trial ;  and,  happily  for  her,  light  and 
strength  crowned  her  efforts. 

In  May,  1848,  she  married  the  Bevl  Robert  D.  Shindler,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

"Alas  for  thoM  who  1ot«^ 
Yet  m*7  not  join  in  praTorl* 

sings  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  *' Forest  Sanctuary."  But  Mrs.  Dana- 
Bhindler  was  spared  this  bitter  experience,  for  she  had  once  more 
returned  to  her  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  could  unite  with  her 
husband  in  all  his  offerings  of  praise  and  prayer,  while  the  Angel  of 
Peace  folded  its  white  wings  over  her  chastened,  but  loving  heart. 

Duriilg  the  late  war.  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shindler  experienced  many 
trials  incident  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  They  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  famous  ''Fort  Pillow,"  and  saw  and  heard  enough 
of  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  harrow  up  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Shindler 
€o%dd  tell  some  thrilling  tales ;  but  she  tries  to  forget^  or  to  I'egard  it  as 
some  horrible  dream  which  has  passed  away. 

Her  writings,  since  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Mr.  Shindler,  have  been 
published  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  for  several  years  have 
been  almost  entirely  on  church  subjects.  In  1869,  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shindler  were  residing  in  Nacogdoclies,  Texas. 
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The  following  b  a  list  of  Mis.  Shindlei^i  boob: 

1.  Tho  Southern  Harp.    Original  aacred  and  moral  aong^  adapted 
I          to  the  piano-forta  and  guilar.    Boston.    1840* 

2.  The  Northern  Harp.    New  York.    1841. 

3.  The  Parted  Family,  and  other  Poems.    1841 

4.  The  Temperance  Lyre.    1842. 

5.  Charles  %f  orton ;  or.  The  Toung  Patriot    184S. 

6.  The  Toung  Bailor.    1844 

7.  Forecastle  Tom.    1844 

8.  Letters  to  Relatives  and  Friends  on  the  Trinity.    1848. 


♦ 


JULIA  C  R  DORR. 

JULIA  CAROLINE  RIPLET  was  bom  February  13th,  1825»  at 
Charleston,  8.  C  While  she  was  in  early  childhood  her  mother 
died,  and  shortly  afterward  her  iather,  William  T.  IUpley»  removed 
to  New  York  City.  Mr.  Ripley  is  a  native  of  Vermont^  his  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  French  emip4i^  who,  residing  in  the  island  of  San 
Dombgo,  fled  to  Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  slaves 
in  that  island. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Ripley,  quitting  bunness  in  New  York,  removed  to 
Vermont  Hence  the  object  of  this  sketch  is  generally  styled  ''a 
Vermont  authoress." 

February  22d,  1847,  Miss  Ripley  was  married  to  Seneca  M.  Dorr, 
of  Columbia  County,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Dorr  has  been  a  most  industrious  writer.  Her  tales,  nove- 
lettes, and  poems,  published  in  various  firstrclass  literary  journals  and 
magasines  from  1848  to  the  present  time,  would  form  a  score  of  medium- 
sized  volumes. 

Her  last  published  volume  — ^  Sybil  Huntingdon,"  a  novel.  New 


I  York,  1870 —  was  much  pnused. 


I  Mrs.  Dorr  has  a  daughter,  Zulma,  who  promises  to  attain  the  same 

i  rank  in  art  her  mother  has  reached  in  literature. 
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MISS  ESSIE  B.  CHEESBOROUGH. 

ESSIE  B.  CHEESBOROUGH  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  W. 
Gieesborough,  ~a  'prominent  shipping  merchant  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Her  mother  is  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England. 
Miss  Cheesborough  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  in  her  native 
citj,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  ^ 

She  commenced  her  literary  career  at  an  early  age,  writing  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Motte  Hall/'  "  Elma  South,"  "  Ide  Delmar," 
and  the  now  well-known  initials  of  "  K  B.  CL**   ~ 

She  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  *' Southern  Literary  Gazette," 
published  in  Charleston,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  G.  Richards ; 
and  when  Mr.  Paul  Hayne  assumed  the  editorship,  she  continued  her 
contributions.  She  was  also  a  contributor  to  **  Russell's  Magazine,'' 
one  of  the  best  magazines  ever  publbhed  in  the  **  Southland,''  and  to 
various  other  Southern  literary  journals  of  the  past,  and  to  the  ''Land 
we  Love,"  of  the  present  era.  After  the  war  she  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Watchman,"  a  weekly  journal,  edited  and  published 
in  New  York  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D^ms,  of  North  Carolina,  with  which 
journal  she  was  connected  until  its  discontinuance. 

Miss  Cheesborough's  style  is  fluent  and  easy,  and  she  does  not  pander 
to  the  sensational,  but  is  natural,  truthful,  and  earnest,  never  egotis- 
tical, or  guilty  of  **  fine  writing."  She  has  never  published  a  book, 
although  her  wriUngs  on  various  subjects,  political,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious, would  fill  several  volumes. 
IBM. 


BENUNGUTION. 


I  know  that  ihoa  art 

Hie  glory  of  thy  fi^e 
Are  those  dark  eyes  of  witdiery. 

That  certain  nameless  grace. 
Old  Titian  would  have  painted  thee 

With  joy  too  deep  for  telling— 
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That  iTory  cheek,  the  lostrous  li^ 
In  golden  tresBee  dwelling. 

Bat^  manacled  by  solemn  fate^ 

I  cannot  hont  the  fMen; 
Or  write  the  atoiy  of  my  lilb 

In  predooa^  golden  letlen:  >    • 

Love's  star  for  me  can  never  shine; 

Its  trembling  light  grows  dimmer. 
As  through  the  dnsky  veil  of  grief 

Hope  sends  a  feeble  glimmer. 

Then  go;  and  in  thy  happy  fiite 

Of  womanly  completeness, 
Make  strong  a  hnsband's  loving  heart 

With  all  thy  woman's  sweetness. 
But  I  must  stand  without  the  gatc^ 

While  Eden's  glowing  splendor 
lights  up  with  its  aurora  smile 

The  glories  I  surrender. 


MISS  ALICE  F.  SIMONa 

MISS  SIMONS  was  bom  and  reared  in  Charleston.  Her  mother's 
maiden  name  was-Wig&ll, — a  connection  of  ex-Senator  Wigfiill, 
of  Texas,  and  a  niece  of  the  late  Washington  Alston,  artist  and 
author.  Mrs.  Simons  has  weaved  "  fictions  **  from  early  childhood ; 
and  her  published  noydettes,  appearing  anonymously,  give  promise  of 
success  in  the  field  she  has  chosen.  **  Destiny,"  a  tale  of  before  the 
war,  published  in  the  Torkville  ''Enquirer''  is  her  most 
publication. 
Her  home  is  that  of  her  birtli. 

1671. 
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MARY  SCRIMZEOUR  WHTTAKER 

THE  author  of  ^Albert  HastiDgs''  and  various  productionsy  prose 
and  poetical,  is  a  native  of  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina. 
Her  father,  Rev.  Professor  Samuel  Furman,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Furman,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion,  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven 
years,  and  famed  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety.  Her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Bcrimzeour,  is  of  Scottish  descent,  and  traces  ^ 
back  her  lineage  to  Sir  Alexander  Scrimzeour,  celebrated  in  Scottish 
story,  whose  descendants,  in  the  male  line,  were  hereditary  standard- 
bearers  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

Her  father  having  removed  from  Beaufort  to  Sumter  District,  she 
passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  at  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  probably 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  portion  of  South  Carolina. 

The  critical  articles  on  the  poets  from  the  days  of  Dryden  to  those 
of  Tennyson,  which  appeared  editr^rially  in  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
'^Times''  newspaper  in  New  Orleans  during  the  year  1866,  were  from 
her  pen. 

Previous  to  the  late  war,  she  was,  for  some  time,  a  regular  contri- 
butor to  the  Philadelphia  magazines,  writing  under  her  o^vn  name, 
regarding  a  nam  de  plume  as  a  foolish  species  of  affectation,  and  not 
bding  ashamed  to  claim  the  authorship  of  anything  she  wrote  herself, 
nor  willing  that  it  should  be  claimed  by  others. 

In  1837,  she,  with  her  parents  and  two  of  her  brothers,  visited 
Edinburgh,  her  mother  being  entitled  to  a  large  estate  in  Scot- 
land, then  in  litigation,  and  which  she  finally  recovered.  They  took 
lodgings  in  a  fashionable  portion  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  char- 
acterised by  the  elegance  and  massive  character  of  its  private  edifices 
and  the  beauty  of  its  gardens.  Here  she  passed  her  time  surrounded 
by  friends,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literati 
of  that  ancient  metropolis,  such  as  Campbell,  the  poet;  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  editors  of  ** Chambers's  Journal; **  Professor  Wilson,  editor 
of  '*  Blackwood's  Magaadne ; "  Professor  Moir,  (the  **  Delta  "  of  that 
work ;)  Mr.  Tait,  editor  of  "  Taif  s  Magazine ; "  Burton,  the  historian ; 
Mary  Howitt,  and  other  notables.    Campbell  was  so  pleased  with  her  y| 
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poetry  that  lie  enooaraged  ber  oot  to  neglect  her  gift,  and  complL 
mented  her  highly,  calling  her  **  his  Bpiritual  daughter."  Some  of  her 
fugitive  pieces  were  published,  at  the  time,  in  the  journals  of  Great 
Britain. 

While  in  Edinburgh,  she  formed  an  acquaintaoce  with  a  yonng 
advocate  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  John  Miller,  Esq.,  (brother  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Miller,  now  member  of  the  British  Parliament,)  whom  she  subse- 
quently married.  Having  received  the  appointment  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  British  West  Indies,  he  embarked  for  Nassau,  N.  P.,  with 
his  young  wife,  but  immediately  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  sdzed 
with  ydlow  fever,  and  fell  a  victim  to  its  insidious  attacks.  Mrs. 
Miller,  assailed  by  the  same  fearful  disease,  recovered  from  it,  and,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  returned  in  a  Government  vessel  to  South  OaroUna. 

Her  descriptions  of  the  sceneiy  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  epi- 
demics which  annually  sweep  off  so  many  of  its  inhabitants,  contained 
in  "  Albert  Hastings,*'  were  doubtless  suggested  by  her  visit,  to  that 
beautiful  but  £iital  r^on. 

After  twelve  years  passed  in  widowhood,  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  literary  studies  and  pursuits,  she  married  Daniel  K.  Whitaker,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  not  undistinguished  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  editor  for 
many  years  of  the  **  Southern  Quarterly  Review,''  and  a  fine  scholar. 

In  1850,  Mrs.  Whitaker  published  a  volume  of  her  poems.  Thers 
are  pieces  in  the  collection  characterized  by  spirit  and  fire;  but  the 
majority  of  her  effusions  are  deeply  tinged  with  die  seriousness  that 
naturally  resulted  from  passages  in  her  early  history.  The  tributes 
to  "Scott,"  " Byron," -ii CampbeU,*'  " CSaravaggio,"  "Miss  Landon," 
and  "Mrs.  Hemans,"  are  among  the  most  finished  of  her  compomtiona. 
Many  of  her  best  pieces,  written  since  this  volume  was  published, 
(several  of  them  elicited  by  the  scenes  of  the  late  war  and  the  gallantry 
of  our  generals  upon  the  battle-field,)  are  scattered  in  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day. 

In  1868  appeared  "Albert  Hastings,"  her  first  extended  eflbrt  in  the  de- 
partment of  novel-writing.  The  scene  of  the  novel,  commencing  in  the 
Southern  States,  ends  in  England^  the  birthplace  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  hero,  where,  after  struggling  manfully  with  many  difficultioB  which 
beset  him  in  th^  outset  of  his  career  in  this  country,  he  inherita  a 
princely  fortune.  This  work  is  the  precursor  of  others,  whidi,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  undersUnda,  are  ttther  finished  or  in  couiae  of 
preparation* 
61 
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Mrs.  Whitaker  resides  in  New  Orleans,  and  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  tbe  ''Sunday  Times"  of  that  citj.  Her  daughter  Lilj  possesses 
considerable  poetic  talent^  and  several  of  her  published  poems  have 
been  extensivelj  copied.  V.  K.  D. 

1S7«. 


THE  SUMMER  EETREAT  OP  A  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 

Noonday  sun  fellliT gorgeous  efiblgcnce  over  a  field  where  long  maize- 
leaves  drooped  like  those  of  the  Indian  banana,  when  salt  sea-breezes  cease 
to  fim  them,  and  vertical  rays  glitter  on  white  rocks,  bum  into  the  bosom  of 
earth,  and  blind  the  eye  of  the  beholder  by  their  intenseness.  But  this  is 
no  tropical  scene.  On  the  declivity  of  a  green  hill-side  rises  a  rude  dwell- 
ing, composed  of  logs,  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  pen.  A  wide  passage 
separates  two  apartments.  This  passage,  or  corridor,  is  floored  with  pine 
boards,  which,  having  been  often  scoured  with  sand  and  the  shucks  of  Indian 
corn,  has  assumed  an  aspect  of  purity  and  whiteness  truly  refreshing.  It 
extends  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  whenever  there  is  the 
least  atmospheric  agitation,  here  the  wind  plays  in  cooling  gusts. 

But,  as  before  said,  it  is  noontide  now,  and  stagnation  pervades  all,  both 
within  and  without  Great  hickory-trees  and  oaks  seem  to  be  sleeping  a 
luxuriant  sleep,  brooded  over  by  the  day-king,  as  purple  wild  grapes  ripen 
in  luscious  clusters  on  tangling  vines,  which  form  untriuned  arcades  down  a 
steep  declivity,  terminating  in  a  dingle,  or  branch,  cool,  and  sheltered  by 
tall,  magnificent  pines,  unlike  those  of  the  uplands.  High  wave  their  green 
crests,  in  fine  contrasts  to  rich,  blue,  cloudless  summer  heavens,  dominating  a 
less  stately  growth  of  fragrant  gum-trees,  cedars,  dogwood,  and  black  walnut 

Here  the  cool  spring-house  is  built  over  a  running  stream;  and  earthen 
pans,  disposed  on  either  side,  are  crusted  over  by  cream,  which  will  to-mor^ 
row  be  converted  into  healthy  buttermilk  and  yellow  butter,  fresh  end  pure 
as  the  stream  that  wanders  beneath,  and  rich  as  the  golden  sky  that  gleams 
above  them.  A  large  orchard  extends  on  the  right  side  of  the  dwelling. 
There  the  ruddy  peach,  Tyrian  damson  plum,  large  purple  fig,  and  humble 
melon,  lying  on  the  earth,  striped  with  green  and  white,  nestling  under  grass, 
and  its  peculiar  serrated  leaves,  await  the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  Tall  sun- 
flowers rise  amid  these  Southern  productions,  and,  ever  turning  their  atten- 
tion toward  their  potent  lord,  stand  bravdy  forth,  as  though  they  said, 
"  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  And  so  they  follow  his  grand  mardi  over 
the  blue  empyrean  down  to  his  setting,  when,  their  graceful  adieu  being 
made,  they  await  to-morrow's  sunrise  ere,  like  adoring  Persians,  they  turn 
them  to  the  east  and  drink  in  his  morning  light 
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j^  large  dof  0)0*  doiiiif  in  Uie  iluMle  of  a  ilower«luiped  catalpiL    Lazfly 

lie  ft\iimbcr«9  an^  ^>on  gnats  and  flies  oocaskMially  attempis  to  lelieTe  him* 

\  t«\f ;  flap*  bia  linge  etn,  whisks  his  tail,  and  shows  his  glittering  teeth.    A 

^  lofty  pole,  planted  firmly  in  the  groood,  is  hang  aboat  with  dry  calahashei^ 

each  presenting  an  open  a]iertitre  in  fronts  whldi  has  been  cot  for  the  ad- 

mi^ijiioa  of  awallowi  and  maitinsy  these  birds  being  esteemed  as  deninena  of 

a  (arm  at  the  South,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  erer  ascertain,  save  that  the 

*  old  African  crones,  who  preside  orer  the  plantations  in  matters  of  superati- 
tious  belief^  rerercnoe  them. 

•  A  farm  in  South  Carolina  engages  oor  attention,  or  rather  the  sammer 
residenoe  of  one  of  her  sometime  princdy  planters.  It  was  the  custom  of 
these  gentlemen  to  retire  horn  their  plantation,  usually  situated  in  the  low 
country,  at  thb  seaiion.  Their  operatires,  of  Afiricsn  descent^  whose  lineage 
and  con^ttution  prerented  them  from  incurring  the  least  risk  by  continued 
residence  in  lowland  sections  during  midanmmer  heats,  remained  on  rioe- 
plsntatlonii,  on  the  seaboard  and  in  riTer-twamps,  where  cotUm  was  culti- 
vated, while  their  Anglo-Saxon  maiiten  sought  refuge  amidst  pine-hanen 
wastes  or  on  the  apex  of  elorated  hills. 

The  house  now  introduced  on  the  scene  was  one  in  the  latter-named  region, 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Campbell — Scotdi,  tm  his  name  imports,  and  a  true  son 
of  that  land  which  not  only  gives  birth  to  heroes  of  the  sword  and  antoerats 
of  the  great  mental  republic  of  the  world,  but  to  good  dtisens,  honesty 
industrious,  and  enterprising,  all  the  world  over.  A  love  of  his  natiFe  huM^ 
or  at  least  a  memory  of  it,  was  traceable  in  the  objects  which,  on  entering 
either  of  the  apartments  separated  by  the  wide  passage  before  alluded  to, 
met  the  eye.  On  unplastered  walls  were  Highland  scenes,  depicted  with 
1  graphic  skill.    Falls  of  the  Clyde,  Covalinn,  Tant-dlon  Castle,  and  mghland 

trosacks  looked  in  speaking  semblance  from  rich  frames;  and  disposed  on 
tables,  in  the  midst,  were^  Blackwood,**  the  "  Edinburgh  Reyiew,"  and  vari- 
ous periodicals  fraught  with  that  sound  sense  and  discriminating  intelligence 
which  made  Walter  Scott  the  wonder  of  his  age  as  a  norelist,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell the  legitimate  successor  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  a  long  line  of  histo- 
rians, orators,  and  statesmen  the  exemplars  of  their  country's  glory. 

Bating  the  indications  stated,  this  was  a  truly  American  establishment,  or 
rather  a  sample  of  Southern  summer  residences  among  the  wealthy.  The 
house,  being  plain  almost  to  rudenessi,  did  not  lack  any  accommodation  con* 
sonant  with  free  ventilation,  a  warm  season,  comfort,  and  use.  The  stables 
were  as  large  as  the  dwelling,  and  under  one  extended  roof  were  elegant 
vehicles,  English  horses,  and  attendant  grooms^  black  as  ebony,  whistling 
and  happy,  veiy  cheerfully  performing  the  duties  of  that  fraternity — diop-> 
ping  oats,  cnnying  sleek  steeds,  or  putting  in  order  trapping  and  harness^ 

Around  the  low-built  but  wide  house  were  bare  poles  suppcMting  a  shed 
covered  with  green  pine  boughs,  which  emitted  a  healthfhl  odor,  and  when 
dried  in  the  sun  were  removed  and  repUced  by  others  fresh  and  verdant. 
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Coral  woodbine  and  many-flowered  convolvulus  witH  passion-flower  and 
jellow  jessamine  twine  around  these  rude  posts  and  garland  witli  beautj 
their  lofty  pilasters.  Here  humming-birds  expand  gossamer  plumage,  hover 
over  India  creeper,  and  insert  their  long  spiral  bills  into  the  heart  of  each 
fragile  and  fairy  flower.  Great  black  butterflies,  with  silver-spotted  wings, 
flit  from  lilac  and  white  althca  to  scarlet  verbena  beds,  from  forest  honey- 
suckle to  crimson  butterfly-weed,  from  wild  thyme  to  those  unnoted  children 
of  our  American  flora  which  rejoice  in  Southern  suns  and  bloom  like  Eden 
beneath  Southern  dews.  The  grasshopper  sings  his  shrill  song,  the  bluejay 
whisks  amidst  sycamore  leaves,  and  the  speckled  woodpecker  rings  his  homy 
beak  against  decaying  bark,  as,  perched  midway  on  some  ancient  trunk,  he 
plies  his  ceaseless  task.  Yet  there  is  silence.  All  things  own  the  might  of 
heat — all  save  wild  songsters  and  the  busy  hostler^s  whistle. 

Down  sinks  day's  grand  luminary  t  Above  his  evening  couch  is  gathered 
the  glorious  drapery  of  the  skiep  drawn  over  a  cerulean  expanse.  His  lin- 
gering beams  shoot  yellow  lustre  over  the  scene.  Shadows  are  being  length- 
ened from  skyey  tops  of  towering  pines  to  the  lower  altitude  of  man's 
dwelling.  That,  with  light,  is  insensibly  withdrawn,  and  soon  the  chick- 
will-willow,  whip-poor-will,  and  night-hawk  raise  their  voices,  while  locusts 
and  katydids  chirp  in  unison,  and  the  harsh-throated  swamp-frog  sends  a 
hoarse  cry  from  the  dingle  below. 


FANNY  M.  P.  DEAa 


THE  efforts  of  this  lady  in  the  literary  line  have  been  limited,  and 
chiefly  directed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  domestic  circle.  The 
maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Deas  was  Wigfall ;  both  parents  were  Carolinians : 
her  mother  of  English  descent  Her  father  was  a  nephew  of  Wash- 
ington Alston.  li^rs.  Deas  possesses  considerable  talent  for  drawing  and 
painting.  She  lives  in  Charleston.  ''The  little  Match-Girl,"  versified 
from  Hans  Anderson's  story  of  that  name,  a  poem  with  the  imprint 
of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1870,  is  her  only  published 
volume. 

She  is  the  author  of  a  prize  novelette,  published  in  the  Yorkville 
'*Enq(iirer/'  (1871,)  entitled  ''The  Lost  Diamond.'* 
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IfARQABET  MAXWELL  VARTDf. 

THE  tubjeot  of  tlik  sketch  was  born  in  Domfriei.  Scotland,  in  1807» 
and  when  eight  jean  of  age,  accompanied  her  parents  to  Ainerica. 
They  settled  in  North  Osroltna,  at  Fajetteville ;  bat  afterward  re> 
moved  to  the  beautifal  city  of  Columbia,  &  C 

In  1836,  she  married  the  Rev.  William  Martin,  of  the  M ^hodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  shared  with  him  the  lift  of  an  itinerant  mi»- 
ffionary. 

Mrs.  ilartin  has  taught  a  large  female  seminary  in  Columbia  ibr 
nearly  a  quarter  ct  a  century.  Her  occupation  has  not  been  writings 
but  teaching,  which  has  occupied  her  life's  prime.  Conscientiooaly 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  give  the  Muse  her  strength  — her  school  had 
first  claims;  consequently,  her  poems  haye  been  recreation,  and  her 
themes  chiefly  religious,  for  she  felt  she  owed  God  a  peculiar  debt,  ihaX 
she  could  only  pay  by  devoting  to  Him  her  ^one  talent,"  along  with 
all  else  she  possessed. 

The  late  William  Gilmore  8imms  said: 

''Mrs.  Martin  partakes  of  the  missionaiy q>trit  with  her  husband;  and, 
whOe  he  illustrates  the  Scriptures  in  sermons  which  bear  glad  tidings  of 
salration  to  hungering  souls,  she  dothes  like  lessons  in  the  more  melodkniB 
garments  of  poesie,  which  appeal  equally  to  the  allections,  the  necessities  and 


"  In  her  raribus  wanderings  as  a  misrionary's  wife,  our  author  has  been 
brought  Into  neighborhoods  which  should  hare  with  us  a  clsasicsl  and 
patriotic  distinction.  She  has  sought  out  and  explored  thor  plsoe  of  mark, 
and  caught  up  and  woTen  into  graceful  Terse  or  no  less  graceful  prase  the 
legends  and  the  histories  of  our  colonial  and  Rerolutionaiy  periods.  The  Adds 
distinguished  by  the  storm  of  battle,  the  ruins  whidi  mark  the  decayed  or 
derastated  settlement,  the  noble  heroiam  which  makes  obscure  places  ismoas 
forerer — these  she  has  explored  with  something  of  the  mood  of  *(M 
Mortality,'  and  with  her  pea  she  has  brightened  the  andent  memoriei^  whila 
newly  recording  the  andent  deeds  of  heroism  or  simple  Tirtaeu  We  commend 
her  writings  as  always  poascssing  a  value  for  the  reader  who  desires  truth 
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in  its  simplicity,  character  in  its  purity,  and  heroism  when  addressed  to 
patriotic  otgects." 

Among  Mrs.  Martin's  publications  are  '*  Day-Spring/'  "  Methodism, 
or  Christianity-  in  Earnest,"  **  The  Sabbath-school  Offering  "  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  and  true  stories,  and  two  volumes  of  poetry — "Religious 
Poems  "  and  "  Flowers  and  Fruits." 

That  scholarly  lady  and  graceful  writer,  Mrs.  R  F.  EUet,  is  the 
author  of  the  following  gonial  notice  of  "  Religious  Poems:" 

"  The  author  of  this  l)ook  is  an  accomplished  lady  of  Columbia,  the  ?dfe 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  communion  with  the  Muse  has  formed  the 
recreation  of  her  useful  life.  It  is  a  spirit  like  David's,  *  after  God's  own 
heart,'  that  here  outpours  itself  in  melody.  Rare  indeed  is  the  sight  of  a 
mind  attuned  to  all  things  bright  and  lovely  and  tender  and  sweet  in  nature, 
consecrating  all  its  powers  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  Such  poems, 
even  were  they  not  marked  by  high  literary  ability,  are  fragments  of  the 
language  of  heaven,  because  they  breathe  the  life  and  illustrate  the  grace  of 
Christianity.  Faith,  childlike  and  pure;  hope,  exalted;  love,  ardent  and 
enduring;  patience,  humility,  and  a  fair  sisterhood  of  virtues,  are  reflected 
in  these  simple  strains.  The  reader  will  feel  a  benign  and  holy  influence 
stealing  into  his  heart,  and  will  find  solace  for  almost  every  pang  'entailed 
on  human  hearts,'  if 'he  reads  with  a  true  sympathy.  It  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  our  poetical  literature  were  more  generally  imbued  with  this  fervor 
of  religious  feeling — this  deep  love  of  truth. 

"The  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  an  epic  of  the  'Progress of  Chris- 
tianity,' exhibiting  God's  dealings  with  His  church,  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  until  now.  The  second  part  of  this  poem  illustrates  the  power 
which  has  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  religion  of  our  Redeemer, 
Viewing  briefly  its  influence  in  Scotland,  the  hallowed  Sabbath  of  the 
Puritans  is  considered,  and  various  pictures  of  human  life  represented,  in 
which  piety  has  triumphed  over  trial,  sorrow,  and  death.  The  following  are 
of  them: 

'Gaze  on  that  lovely  one:  consumption's  doom 
Is  hastening  her  to  an  untimely  tomb: 
Hers  fortune,  friends,  and  genius;  yet  all 
Must  yield  her  up  at  Death's  relentless  call; 
Fades  day  by  day  the  rose-tint  from  her  cheeky 
And  daily  grows  she  weaker;  and,  thus  weak^  * 
Is  she  not  daunted  at  the  approadi  of  him  — 
The  "King  of  Terrors,''  horrible  and  grimt 
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Will  she  not  shrink  from  his  VDjidding  datch. 

Nor  seek  to  evade  his  blighting,  withering  touch  T 

Thos  fragile,  the  last  conflict  will  she  dare? 

Has  she  been  nerved  by  mighty  faith  and  prayer? 

Whal  words?    ''I'm  ready!*'    Tis  her  own  dear  voice; 

She's  more  than  oonqaeror — rejoice  I  rejoice! 

•        •■•••••• 

'See  ye  yon  widowed  mother  o'er  the  bier 
Of  her  fair  babe,  so  precioos  and  so  dear? 
Twas  her  sole  solace  since  the  dreadful  day 
When  death  removed  her  partner  and  her  stay: 
This  little  one,  e'en  sleeping  or  awake, 
Sweet  solace  to  the  poor  bereavM  s|>ake. 
It  lay  upon  her  bosom,  and  its  breath 
Was  redolent  of  health  —  none  dreamed  of  death ; 
When  suddenly  'twas  from  the  bosom  torn 
Of  that  fond  mother,  now  indeed  forlorn ; 
Yet  mark  her  faith:  '"The  Lord  is  true  and  just; 
Although  he  slay  me,  yet  in  him  I'll  trust!"' 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Tolume  are  composed  of  ''  Poems 
by  the  Lamplight^'*  as  the  author  felicitously  calls  her  paraphrases  of 
Scripture  passages.  These  are  applied  to  the  incidents  and  interests 
of  daily  and  practical  life.  "The  Beatitudes''  form  a  series,  and 
Beldom  has  sacred  truth  been  more  gratefully  made  familiar  to  the 
M>ul  than  in  the  stanzas  headed  "  Blessed  are  they  that  Mourn." 


MY  SAVIOUB,  THEE! 

When  the  paths  of  life's  young  morning 

First  I  enter'd  on,  unheeding 
Wisdom's  well-weighed  words  of  warning; 

When  my  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding 

With  the  way,  then  I  was  needing 

My  Saviour,  thee  I 

•' 
When  the  bright  sun's  daily  duty  I 

Lighted  life's  meridian,  beading  j  ^ 

That  life's  slender  thread  with  beauty;  r  , 

When,  by  that  light,  I  was  reading  1 

Life,  tiien,  oh  I  how  I  was  needing  ,  L 

My  Saviour,  thee  I  *  .        r 


f 
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I 
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When  the  autumn,  meUow,  sombre^ 
Came,  with  all  earth's  hopes  receding^ 

Casting  shadows  without  number; 
When  the  signs  my  soul  was  heeding, 
Of  that  searing,  I  was  needing 
My  Savionr,  thee  I 

When  shall  come  death's  midnight  awfnl, 

And  my  parting  soul  is  deeding 
All  its  sins  and  sorrows  woful 

To  the  past,  dead  past,  when  pleading 

But  thy  merits,  I'll  be  needing, 
My  Saviour,  thee  J. 


MRa  M.  A.  EWART  RIPLEY, 

MRS.  RIPLEY  is  a  writer  of  novelettes  of  some  considerable  local 
reputation.  A  novelette  written  by  her,  entitled  "  Ellen  Camp- 
bell; or.  King's  Mountain,'' — a  Revolutionary  tale,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Yorkville  (S.  C.)  "Enquirer"  during  the  war, — created 
a  furore,  and  doubled  the  subscription  of  the  paper. 

Mary  Ann  McMahon  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  early  childhood ;  and  when  she  was  five  years  old,  her 
parents  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  she  was  educated.  It  was 
not  until  after  her  marriage  with  James  B.  Ewart,  of  Columbia,  that 
she  published  any  of  her  writings.  The  maiden  novelette  was  a  prize 
story  for  a  literary  journal  published  by  Dr.  Gibbs,  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ewart  dying  in  1857,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  young  family, 
she  removed  to  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  in  1861,  and  took  charge  of  a 
school  at  that  place.  She  wrote  at  this  time  a  series  of  Sunday-school 
stories  for  the  ^  Southern  Presbyterian." 

In  1862,  she  married  Colonel  V.  Ripley,  of  Hendersonville,  where 
she  resides. 

Her  last  publication  is  **  Avlona,"  a  prize  novelette  published  in  the 
Yorkville  "  Enquirer."  1871. 

Mrs.  Ripley  IS  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessing  that  vivadty  of  which 
her  writings  are  characteristie, 

1I7L 
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HBa  CATHARINE  LADD. 

THE  Dmraa  thmt  heads  this  article  will  call  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to 
many  hearts  —  for  this  lady  is  "one  of  the  most  noted  and  sao- 
cessful  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,"  and  hundreds 
of  her  old  pupils,  many  of  them  now  "teaching/'  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  remember  her  kindness  and  entire  unselfishness.  "  She  is 
the  most  generous  of  women;  her  time,  her  talents,  her  worldly  goods 
are  at  the  command  of  all  her  friends,**  says  one  of  her  ex-pupils. 

Mrs.  Ladd  is  a  native  of  Virginia  —  was  bom  in  October,  1810  — 
married  when  dghteen  years  old  to  Mr.  Ladd,  a  portrait  and  minia- 
ture painter.    Her  maiden  name  was  Catharine  Stratum. 

For  seyeral  years  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ladd  wrote  poetry,  which 
was  published  in  the  various  periodicals  of  the  day.  For  three  years 
she  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  several  newspapers,  and  published 
a  series  of  articles  on  drawing,  painting,  and  education,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention. 

In  1842,  Mrs.  Ladd  permanently  settled  in  the  town  of  Winnsboro', 
South  Carolina,  where  she  established  one  of  the  largest  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  State,  which  sustained  its  well-deserved  reputation 
until  closed,  in  186L 

Mrs.  Ladd  has  contributed  tales,  sketches,  essays,  and  poems  to 
various  journals  under  different  noniM  de  plume — as  **  Minnie  May- 
flower," "Aicturus,"  -Alida,"  and  "Moma." 

During  the  existence  of  the  "Floral  Wreath,**  published  in  Charles- 
ton by  Mr.  Edwin  Heriott,  Mrs.  Ladd  was  a  regular  contributor. 
Mr.  Heriott,  in  a  notice  of  the  literary  talent  of  the  South,  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Ladd's  poetical  works,  said :  **  They  were  sweet,  smooth,  and 
flowing,  particularly  so ;  but,  like  Scotch  music,  their  gayest  notes 
were  sad." 

In  1851,  she  with  ardor  took  np  the  subject  of  education,  home 

manufactories,  and  encouragement  of  white  labor,  believing  that  the 

ultimate  prosperity  of  South  Carolina  would  depend  on  it.    She  raa- 

soned  from  a  conviction  that  South  Carolina  could  not  long  compete 
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vith  the  more  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  in  mis 
and  aa  extensive  system  of  slave  labor  would  realize  no  pc 

Mn.  Ladd's  plays,  written  at  the  solicitation  of  frien<i 
formed  by  them,  were  very  popular.  The  "Grand  Sc] 
"Honeymoon"  were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  The  incide: 
troduction  of  characters  showed  that  she  had  more  thi 
talent  for  that  species  of  compoution.  Mrs.  Ladd  has  i 
knack  of  managing  young  people. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Ladd  gave  up 
to  devote  herself  to  the  cause  of  the  South.  She  lived  for  t 
was  elected  President  of  the  "Soldiers'  Aid  Association," 
she  retained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  by  her  untirit 
kept  the  society  well  supplied  with  clothiug.  Her  pen 
during  the  war,  the  needle  and  her  personal  supervision 
stantly  in  demand.  In  Winneboro',  no  church  is  built, 
solicited,  no  ball,  concert,  tableaux,  or  fair  —  nothing  goes 
her  cheerful  and  ever-ready  aid. 

Mrs.  Ladd  is  said  to  he  "homely,"  and  dresses  to  suit  h< 
caring  about  the  "latest  fashions,"  ignores  "hoops,"  and  a 
her  hair  short  Her  manner  is  abrupt  and  decided ;  but 
lively  feels  it  to  be  "  kind." 

The  "Confbderataflag"  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
the  first  one,  we  allude  to.  The  fire  of  February  21st,  186; 
the  literary  labor  of  thirty  years,  With  the  assbtance  ol 
officer,  Mrs.  Ladd  saved  the  jewels  of  the  Masonic  Lodge 
house  to  hers;  hut  the  flame  and  smoke  prevented  her 
"  charter."  By  this  time  the  fire  had  got  so  much  ahead 
premises,  and  the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  she  lost  evei 

It  is  said  that  outside  of  the  walls  of  her  school,  Mrs.  L 
gay,  social  companion  of  every  young  lady  under  her  charge, 
her  to  the  school-room,  you  instantly  felt  the  change:  thoi 
haps  a  word  was  spoken,  every  young  lady  felt  it  She  I 
ful  will  and  habit  of  centring  every  thought  and  feeling  : 
.  the  occupation  of  the  moment  The  confusion  of  voicei 
objects  never  seemed  to  disturb  her  when  writing. 

A  friend  of  Airs.  Ladd  says:  "  Her  quick  motions  show 
of  thought  Even  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  were  } 
behind  her,  you  might  mistake  her,  from  the  light  buoys 
for  a  yonng  prV 
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CLARA  V.  DARGAN. 

FILLED  with  aspirations  after  the  true  and  thebeautiful — enthnsias- 
tic  about  music — with  a  soinethingBo  bright,  so  star-like  about  her 
that  we  conceive  she  must  be  all  that  is  fair  and  "  lovely,  and  of  good  re- 
port"— few  young  writers,  who  have  written  as  much  as  Miss  Dargan, 
have  uniformly  written  so  well,  and  with  so  little  effort  Says  she,,*' If 
I  did  not  write  de  man  ecntr,  I  should  not  be  able  to  write  at  all." 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  near  Winnsboro',  8.  C  Her 
father.  Dr.  K.  S.  Dargan,  was  descended  from  an  old  Virginia  family, 
and  was  noted  for  his  extremely  elegant  manners  and  unrivalled  con- 
versational powers.  Her  mother  was  a  native  Charlestonian,  of  French 
Huguenot  blood,  a  remarkably  handsome  and  graceful  lady.  Oara 
inherits  her  mother's  vivacity  and  love  of  repartee,  fondness  for  society, 
her  enthusiasm  and  romance,  and  her  father^s  manners  and  conversa- 
tional powers.  For  some  years  the  family  lived  on  a  plantation  in 
Fairfield,  and  removed  to  Columbia  in  1852,  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  whole  country  theni 

At  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or 
so,  resided  Miss  Dargan,  until  the  death  of  her  parents,  her  father 
dying  in  1865,  and  the  mother  two  years  afterward,  scattering  the  once 
happy  and  united  family  —  for  with  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  their 
wealth  vanished. 

Ifiss  Dargan  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  C.  Ladd,  who  sap: 
**  She  commenced  writing  when  about  ten  years  of  age.  I  read  a  story 
written  by  her  when  about  eleven ;  it  was  worthy  of  the  matured  pen 
of  twenty.  Nature  has  endowed  her  with  many  rich  g^fls,  which  she 
has  not  failed  to  improve ;  the  budding  promise  of  childhood  has 
expanded,  scattering  many  literary  gems  over  her  pathway." 

Her  first  publication  was  a  poem,  '^Forever  Thine^"  in  tiie  ''Goo- 
rant,"  a  journal  which  flourished  a  brief  time  under  the  editorship  of 
the  lamented  Howard  H.  Caldwell.  It  was  signed  "  Claudia^"  and 
appeared  in  1859.  During  the  following  year  she  wrote  several  stories 
for  the  "Southern  Guardian,"  published  in  Columbia,  under  the  n»m 
de  plume  of  ''Esther  Chesney,"  under  which  name  she  wrote  fer  the 
"  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  "  in  1861.    In  this  year  she  was  a  sno- 
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cessful  competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  ''Field  and  Fireside ** 
for  the  best  novelette — ^her  story,  "  Helen  Howard,"  sharing  the  honors 
with  a  novelette  entitled  "Our  Little  Annie.'* 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  she  competed  for  the  prize  ofifered  by 
the  '*  Darlington  Southerner,"  and  was  successfuL 

In  1863,  sheedited  the  literary  department  of  the  **  Edgefield  Adver- 
tiser," then  under  the  control  of  that  elegant  scholar  and  gentleman. 
Colonel  Arthur  Simkins:  his  death  dissolved  her  connection  with 
it  She  wrote  for  the  "  Field  and  Fireside  "  during  the  war,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  same  was  a  contributor  to  the  ''  Crescent  Monthly," 
the  ablest  periodical  ever  published  in  the  South,  which  was  edited 
and  published  in  New  Orleans,  by  William  Evelyn,  for  a  short  time 
only.  In  this  magazine  appeared  **  Philip :  My  Son,"  considered  by 
many  her  best  story.  The  late  Henry  Timrod  said  ''that  he  con- 
sidered it  equal  to  any  story  in  '  Blackwood's.' " 

Miss  Dargan  never  mixes  "  ego  "  with  her  stories.    They  are  told  so 
naturally  that  the  writer  is  forgotten  entirely  in  the  narrative.    Ab  fiur 
as  a  "  title  "  is  an  index  to  a  story,  we  append  the  titles  of  a  few  of  Miss 
Dargan's  tales:    "Nothing  Unusual,"  "Still  Faithful,"  "Coming, 
Home,"  "  Come  to  Life,"  "  Judith,"  "  Riverlands." 

"  Charles  Auchester,"  that  delightful  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Sara 
Sheppard,  whose  short  life  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  stories,  is  a  great 
favorite  with  Miss  Dargan.  She  considers  it  one  of  the  few  books  that 
can  be  placed  next  to  the. "Holy  Word."  "It  is  a  rare  gem,  an 
amethyst  of  the  richest  purple,  set  in  the  purest  gold,  chastely  carved. 
It  was  and  is  a  text-book  on  more  subjects  than  music  to  me.  So  pure 
and  earnest  and  calm  and  deep  1 " 

Says  she,  in  speaking  of  "Mendelssohn's  Songs :" 

"All  he  ever  wrote,  is  there  such  music  any  where,  except  in  heaven  f 
People  talk  senseleasly  about  Italian  operas,  and  English  and  Scotch  and 
Irish  ballads;  these  are  all  very  welL  I  think  there  is  an  air  or  two  from 
'Locia,'  aiid  one  from  'Lucretia  Borgia,'  and  several  from  '£mani,'ihat 
are  beauUfnl;  Irat  none  will  compare  with  those  sublime,  those  soul-foU 
-crealions.'' 

We  have  noticed  Miss  Dargan's  musical  talents,  and  music  is  a 
highly-developed  talent  in  the  family.  Gara's  two  brothers  and 
sisters  are  not  only  fine  singers,  but  perform  on  several  instrpments; 
and  of  course  she  is  a  poet    The  critic  and  talented  gentleman,  author 
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(among  other  things)  of  a  aeries  of  articles  on  **  Sonthem  Ltttiratenxa 
— Mr.  J.  W.  Dayidson,  who  was  Miss  Dargan's  literary  epoioBot — says: 
**  I  rank  Miss  Dargan  first  in  promise  among  the  Southern  daughters 
of  song.**  In  person.  Miss  Dargan  is  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  good  eje, 
and  expressive  fiioe  when  conversing. 

Said  the  late  Henry  Timrod :  **  If  simplicity  and  pathos  he  poetry, 
'Jean  to  Jamie'  is  poetry  of  the  most  genuine  stamp.    The  verset 
flow  with  the  softness  of  a  woman's  tears.**    (1866.) 
Miss  Dargan  is  teaching  in  Yorkville,  8.  GL 

1871. 


JEAN  TO  JAME& 


What  do  you  think  now,  Jamie^ 

What  do  you  think  nowT 
T is  many  a  long  year  since  we  parted: 
Do  you  still  helieve  Jean  honest-hearted-* 

Do  you  think  so  nowt 

Ton  did  think  so  once,  Jamie^ 

In  the  hlithe  spring-time: 
''There 's  never  a  star  in  the  hlue  sky 
Thst  's  half  sae  true  as  my  Jamie,''  quo^  I— 

Do  you  mind  the  timet 

We  were  happy  then,  Jamie^ 

Too  happy,  I  fear ; 

Sae  we  kissed  &rewell  at  the  cottage  door — 
I  never  hae  seen  you  since  at  that  door 
This  many  a  year. 

For  they  told  you  lies,  Jamie: 

You  helieved  them  aM 
You,  who  had  promised  to  tmst  me  true 
Before  the  whole  world — what  did  you  dof 

You  helieved  them  aM 

When  they  called  you  fimse^  Jamie^ 

And  argued  it  sair, 
I  flashed  wi'  anger — I  kindled  wi'  soom. 
Less  at  you  than  at  tiiem;  I  was  sae  lon^ 

I  CQuldna  do  mair. 

I 
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After  a  bit  whUe^  Jsmi«^— 

After  a  while^ 
I  heard  a'  the  cruel  words  you  had  said— ^ 
The  cruel,  hard  wordi;  sae  I  bowed  my  head^ 

Na  tear — na  smile — 

And  took  your  letters,  Jamie, 

€kithered  them  a'. 
And  burnt  them  one  by  one  in  the  fire, 
And  watched  the  bright  blaze  leaping  higher— 

Burnt  ringlet  and  aM 

Then  back  to  the  world,  Jamie^ 

Laughing  went  I; 
There  ne'er,  was  a  merrier  laugh  than  mine : 
What  foot  could  outdance  me — what  eye  outshine  t 

'<Puir  fooU'Maughcd  L 

But  I'm  weary  o'  mirth,  Jamie— 

'TIS  hollowness  a'; 
And  in  these  long  years  sin'  we  were  parted, 
I  fear  I  'm  growing  aye  colder-hearted 

Than  yon  thought  ayal 

I  hae  many  lorers^  Jamie^ 

But  I  dinna  care; 
I  canna  abide  a'  the  nonsense  they  speak — 
Yet  I  'd  go  on  my  knees  o'er  Arran's  gray  pesk 

To  see  thee  anoe  mairl 

I  long  for  you  back,  Jamie^ 

But  that  canna  be; 
I  sit  f.ll  alone  by  the  ingle  at  e'en. 
And  think  o'  those  sad  words:  ''It  might  hae  been"— 

Yet  never  can  bel 

D'ye  think  o'  the  past,  Jamie f 

D'ye  think  0^  it  now f 
Twad  be  a  bit  comfort  to  know  that  ye  did— 
Oh,  sair  would  I  greet  to  know  that  ye  did. 

My  dear,  dear  Jamiel 
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Go  down,  Omni  wan^  nor  rise  asaiB; 
Sink  low  behind  the  purple  hilK 
And  shimmer  OTer  westem  riDi^ 

And  gild  the  dosky  moor  and  pkin. 


Chant  low,  je  wildwood  hirda^  chant  low; 
The  cooing  ringdove^  so  forloni. 
Her  parted  mate  as  gently  moon. 

And  thou,  aad  riTcr,  calmly  flow. 

I  nt  beside  the  mos^  mound 

That  gently  lies  upon  my  dead; 
And  lioleti  ware  abore  his  head. 

And  daisiea  gem  the  dewy  gnmnd. 

The  wiUow,  like  a  mooming  TeQ, 
Wares  qoietly  above  my  grief: 
The  Teiy  rustling  of  the  leaf 

Against  the  rained  gardea-pole 

Hormnn  of  him  who  sleqpeth  here 
As  sweetly  in  his  narrow  bed. 
With  roses  pressed  beneath  his  head. 

As  if  his  mother's  anna  were  thersu 


FLIRTIKQ  WITH  PHH.IP .• 

I  saw  my  boy  growing  rapidly  into  manhood  with  the  growth  of  his  lore. 
It  was  the  first  lore  of  a  strong  and  passionate  nature^  and  a  young  man'a 
first  loTO  so  seldom  has  root  in  anything  deeper  than  mere  physical  beanty. 
Siargaret  Thorpe  was  a  woman  to  infatoate  enthnsiastie  natores^  especially 
of  boys  or  TCiy  yoong  men.  There  was  a  pecaliar  &scination  aboat  her 
rare  loveliness — her  manner,  half  childlike,  half  dignified — her  winniog 
Toioe,  and  willowy,  graceftil  fignrc:  At  times  I  beliered  her  atteriy  nncoB- 
scions  of  Philip's  sentiments  toward  her;  she  seemed  to  meet  his  impnlBTe 
demonstrations  so  calmly,  and  look  almost  with  surprise  at  any  sudden  out* 
bunt  of  earnestness:  but  anon  this  changed;  and  when  I  aaw  her  sitting 
with  downcast  eyes  and  drooping  lash  under  the  gase  whidi  he  fixed  upon 
her,  listening  with  that  peculiar  manner  she  knew  so  wdl  to  aimimt^  and 
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replying  in  a  voice  so  tenderly  cadenoed,  lifting  her  violet  eyes  to  his,  that  J 
knew  she  felt  and  believed  it.    No  woman  could  doubt  such  evidence. 

Philip  seemed  to  grow  taller  and  grander.  There  was  a  pride  in  his  bear- 
ing; the  splendid  Antinous-like  head,  the  flashing  eagle  eye,  the  quivering 
finely-cut  nostril,  the  mouth  and  chin  shaped  like  a  woman's  in  its  delicate 
curves — all  were  touched  with  new  fire,  undying,  immortal.  As  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  at  the  gate  and  walked  up  the  garden-path  with  his 
stately  step,  I  heard  Margaret^  who  was  watching  him  from  the  window, 
murmur  to  herself  "  Philip,  my  Hng  I "  Long  years  after  I  heard  that  same 
voice,  broken  by  tears,  chaunt  an  exquisite  home-lyric,  bearing  a  similar  bur- 
den of  love  and  pride,  as  she  folded  a  tiny,  white-robed  Philip  in  her  arms. 

They  went  out  often  together,  sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  walking. 
On  these  latter  excursions,  Margaret  firequently  carried  a  litde  basket  on  her 
arm,  filled  with  sandwiches  and  cake,  and  a  bottle  of  home-made  wine ;  and 
Philip  would  take  a  fishing-rod,  while  out  of  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat 
would  peer  the  azure  binding  of  Tennyson,  the  inevitable  and  invariable 
companion  on  all  occasions,  though  I  heard  Philip  declare  laughingly  he 
could  not  comprehend  one  word  from  preface  to  finis  of  the  volume,  except 
the  poem  quoted  daily  to  the  praise  of  his  idol,  "  Maigaret.'*  What  all  this 
tended  to  I  could  not  tell.  I  did  not  even  know  if  Philip  had  declared  his 
afiection.  Like  one  in  a  dream,  I  was  content  for  all  things  to  go  on  as  they 
had  done,  and  dreaded  a  change:  but  it  came  at  last. 

Late  one  evening  I  was  half  dozing  in  my  arm-chair  by  the  sitting-room 
window.  The  day  had  been  intensely  warm,  and  the  entire  household  ap- 
peared overpowered  by  some  influence  in  the  atmosphere.  Philip  had  rid- 
den off  before  sunset  I  saw  him  dashing  down  the  avenue  like  one  mad, 
and  presently  Margaret  went  up  stairs  with  her  light  step,  humming,  in  a 
mocking  voice  it  seemed  to  me,  a  foolish  little  French  cluuuon,  I  had  left 
the  two  very  good  friends,  in  the  veranda,  after  dinner  Philip  smoking  and 
playing  with  Margaret's  ball  of  gold  thread,  while  she  sat  demurely  netting 
on  that  wonderftil  piece  of  work,  half  smokiag-cap,  half  turban ;  but  some- 
how, these  latter  days,  there  was  a  provoking  air  about  Margaret  that  seemed 
at  times  to  goad  Philip  almost  to  desperation.  I  knew  now  she  had  been 
teasing  him  again — my  poor  boy,  who  had  never  been  denied  the  smallest 
boon  in  all  his  short,  bright  life. 

From'  where  I  sat^  I  could  see  Margaret's  white  dress  gleaming  between 
the  rose-vines  as  she  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  half  hid  from  view  by 
thick  clusters  of  multiflora  and  drooping  sprays  of  clematis.  She  had  a 
manuscript  book  in  her  hand — while  her  chin  rested  in  the  palm  of  the 
other,  and  her  head  was  bowed  in  deep  revery.  There  was  a  step  on  the 
fravel,  and  I  heard  her  say,  without  raising  her  head,  **  Come  here,  Philip  I 
I  have  somethingto  read  to  you ; ''  and  she  read  in  a  low,  steady  .monotone, 
peculiarly  impressive  in  its  exquisite  modulation  —  flowing  on  like  the 
■oond  of  water  a&r  ofll  • 
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She  stopped,  and  it  leeBed  like  the  breakiii|^  of  a  dram.  Philip  stt  «t  Iwr 
f(^t :  I  ooald  not  see  his  hee,  hot  I  heard  his  qoick  hretth  come  and  go,  as 
if  he  panted  for  rdieC 

*^  Margaret,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  Toioe^  " don*t  torture  me! " 

••Torture  yon,  PhiUpf" 

**  Yesy  yoo  know ,  joa  do  I  Margaret,  yon  hare  won  me  with  your  lyren 
fron;r»,  and  now  yon  wreck  me  without  a  shadow  of  remorse  or  feeling.*' 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  lore  me ;  I  nerer  encouraged  you." 
Xot  your  fault ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  that  passionate,  uncontrollable  man- 
ner whidi  he  so  often  used  of  late.  *•  Not  your  fiiult?  Did  you  not  look 
up  into  my  face  with  those  beautiful  eyes,  and  say  plainly  with  them,  again 
and  again,  that  you  accepted  my  lore?  Did  you  not  flatter  roe  with  erery 
cndence  of  your  voice,  erery  smile  so  deadly  sweet,  to  beliere  that  you  knew 
and  requited  it?  And  now  you  call  me  .to  fiiwn .  at  your  feet,  and  listen  to 
ver«es  you  knew  would  craze  my  Teiy  brain,  and  say  it  is  not  your  fiult  that 
I  love  you!    Oh,  Margaret!  Margaret! " 

**  Philip,  you  wrong  me.    Listen,  lor  I  wiB  speak — " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  gesture  eloquent  of  despair.  ••  Don't,  Marga- 
ret !  I  know  you  are  going  all  OTer  those  cruel  words  again — about  my  being^ 
younger  than  you,  and  how  I  surprise  you,  and  the  utter  absurdity.  All 
those  words  mean  nothing  to  me.  I  dont  bdicre  any  of  it!  Just  teQ  me 
now,  once  and  forerer,  do  you  not  love  me  at  all  —  not  at  all  ?  " 

He  leaned  forward  eagerly,  and  caught  her  hand.  There  was  a  brief 
silence;  and  I  waited  to  hear  Margaret  Thorpe  speak.  She  only  said,  in  a 
Imlf-suppressed,  breathless  way,  "  I  am  engaged." 

I  could  not  endure  it.  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  went  out  into  the  piazza, 
where  the  moon,  lately  risen,  shed  her  clear,  pure  light  orer  the  two  figures 
on  the  steps ;  and  I  saw  my  boy  ntting  there  as  one  stunned,  looking  straight 
into  the  fiilse  &oe  before  him — so  fidr,  and  yet  so  fidae. 

"Margaret  Thorpe,"  I  said,  "may  God  deal  with  you  aa  you  hare  dealt 
with  my 
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MISS  MARIAN  C.  LEGARE  REEVES. 

FADETTE"  — the  author  of  "Ingemisco"— is  Miss  Reeves.  Her 
father  is  a  native  South  Carolinian,  and  her  mother  of  the  Reed 
family  of  Delaware.  She  is  a  niece  of  Gren.  Samuel  Jones,  of  the  late 
C.  S.  A.,  and  a  niece  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  the  old  Circular 
Church  of  Charleston ;  consequently,  a  cousin  of  his  nephew,  the  pres- 
ent Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  her  book  is  dedicated. 
"Ingemisco  "  was  published  by  Blelock  &  Co.,  New  York,  1867.  To 
quote  frona  a  poet  critic  of  our  ''Southland"  (C.  Woodward  Hutson): 


«<« 


Ingemisco '  is  the  tale  of  a  travelling  party  in  Germany.  Some  of  the 
descriptions  are  very  able,  picturesque  in  scenery-painting,  and  nervously- 
sketched.  The  scene  of  the  danger  and  rescue  in  the  Alpine  storm  is 
admirable.  The  style  is  good,  very  fair  indeed,  with  only  a  touch  of  femi- 
nine affectation,  which  will  wear  off  as  she  writes  more.  There  is  plenty 
of  that  sweet  glimmer  and  soft  air-music  of  romance  which  we  miss  so  much 
in  most  of  the  fiction  of  modern  days ;  and  much  that  reminds  of  the  pleas- 
ant mirth  and  genial  love  that  charm  us  so  gladsomely  in  'Quits'  and  the 
'Initials.'  There  is  a  wild  legend,  too,  told  by  the  Swiss  peasant-girl,  Luise, 
of  the  ancient  monastery  and  the  anchorite's  cave,  which  are  connected  with 
the  fate  of  Margaret  Ross,  the  heroine  of  the  present  tale.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  wonderful  legendary  lore  of  old  Deutschland,  and  is  well  told.  It  is 
something,  in  these  dull,  unbelieving  days,  to  catch  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
soul  a  breath  of  the  witching  fragrance  of  those  delicious  old  superstitions ; 
and  I  bless  the  charming  craftswoman  that  she  has  allowed  this  quaint  em- 
broidery of  Sir  Walter's  magic  mantle  to  linger  on  her  fair  shoulder.  Thank 
heaven,  there  is  no  pedantry  1  It  is  all  true  woman  throoghout^  with  not  a 
bit  of  the  blue-stocking,  only  traces  in  plenty  of  close  and  artist-like  obser- 
vation in  travel  and  taste  in  reading.  Knowledge  is  never  obtruded.  It  is 
a  great  relief  in  these  days  to  read  clear  English,  unbroken  by  huge  scientific 
technicalities  or  mythological  allusions  ad  natueam^  as  if  the  reader  were  to 
be  put  to  school  again  through  the  medium  of  a  book  pretending  to  be  one 
of  amusement 

"The  characters  are  well  conceived,  and  painted  with  great  power.  I  mean 
the  two,  the  only  ones  we  ever  care  a  button  about  in  a  real  warm  romance 
of  love.  Margaret  is  a  proud,  high-souled  woman,  a  superb  nature,  with  a 
world  of  tenderness  in  her  hearty  but  with  a  world  of  scorn  for  any  baseness, 
even  though  bom  of  passionate  love  for  her.  The  wrong  done' her  by  her 
lover  in  marrying  her  against  her  wHl,  thus  forcing  her  to  break  her  plighted 
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word,  roQMi  1i«r  tlroiic  aatnra^  and  ihovs  llie  tne  womtn  better  tlian  ahnoii 
aDj  othw  trial  of  tntft  eoold  aliow  tlial  wonderftil  mcdimniBai  of  tlio  wMd> 
tioiM.  Her  Ernst^  the  galUnt  VMtih  exile.  Count  Zftlkieinki,  despite  hk 
one  grmt  error,  for  whicli  he  poid  to  deeriy  in  her  heeit^s  eitruigenieni  frooi 
him,  it  a  noble  bein^  and  intereita  the  reader  deeply.  It  it  truly  a  wonder^ 
ful  book  for  the  firrt.  Much  at  1  admire  it,  it  it  not  half  to  good  as  she  m. 
That  vinter  rUit  I  nade  to  the  s^eat  rirer  region  it  bright  in  my  memory 
with  many  a  pictnre  of  the  pieatant  and  hospitable  hornet  of  transplanted 
Carolina  fomiliet.  Among  those  carefully  kept  risiom  of  a  roost  chaiming 
tour,  not  the  least  refreshing  it  that  which  was  lit  by  the  tmile  of  one  who 
h  now  a  princess  in  Pamassua.  At  I  read  her  book  I  could  not  but  rgoioo 
that  so  true  a  heart*tale  wat  written  by  neither  Titanide  nor  Encydopiede^ 
but  by  a  quiet,  naiurai  maiden,  tweet  and  modest  at  the  liolet  she  lores^" 

The  **  Round  Table,**  New  York,  in  a  review  of  **  Ingemisoo,"  oon- 
eludes  by  taying: 

*'  As  a  whole,  thit  book  containt  to  much  that  gives  promise  of  future  exod- 
lence,  that  we  hope  the  authoress  will  not  thrink  from  that  steadfiHt  and 
patient  toil  which  alone  can  insure  her,  in  the  sequel,  that  enriable  position 
to  which,  no  doubt,  she  aspifetk" 

Another  Northern  reviewer  taya : 

^This  book,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  and 
very  conspicuous  star  in  the  firmament  of  letters,  'Ingemisoo*  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  performance  in  itself^  and  involves  a  promise  of  richer 
fruits  in  the  Aiture.  The  plot  it  conceived  with  originality  and  developed 
with  skill,  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  bold  and  symmetrical  pendl,  the 
descriptions  of  still  life  are  painted  with  peculiar  gorgeousness  of  coloring, 
the  dialogue  is  aniAated,  and  some  of  the  situations  strikingly  dramatic,  and 
the  work  is  illuminated  throughout  with  those  subtle  glimpses  of  scholarship 
which  signalize  a  genuine  culture  as  oontradistinguished  from  the  inappoeita 
sputter  of  encyclopedic  empiricism.  We  wish  to  mark  this  lart  statement 
with  the  stress  of  a  strong  emphasis.  In  casually  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
this  book,  the  eye  cannot  fidl  of  catching  brief  and  pertinent  citations  from 
the  most  beautifVil  things  in  French,  Italian,  and  Oeiinan  literature^  and 
occasionally— as  if  with  a  hand  deliberately  rettiained — from  the  ancient 
dassict.  In  erery  instance,  these  citations  are  exactly  and  nicdy  appropriate 
to  the  person,  the  situation,  and  the  circumstances — are,  in  short,  an  unpre* 
meditated  outburst  of  the  author's  culture,  at  the  point  where  they  apontap 
neously  arise,  and  not  an  unnaturally  contrived  oocaaion  fiir  a  palpably 
meretricious  display.  To  say  of  a  young  American  author  that  he  brings 
to  his  initial  effort  in  the  department  of  fiction  a  highly-cultivated  mind,  ia 
to  mark  an  exceptional  advantage^  whose  Influence  is  aeoond  only  to  tha 
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possession  of  geoius.  But  this  last  great  quality  is  really  the  dominatiog 
feature  of  this  book.  It  appears  in  every  page,  equally  attested  by  colloquy, 
characterization,  or  description.  In  the  very  first  chapter  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  Alpine  storm,  in  which  the  life  of  the  heroine  is  almost  hopelessly 
involved,  which  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
perused,  notwithstanding  the.  subject  is  equally  attractive  and  familiar,  and 
has  exercised  all  manner  of  pens,  from  the  '  Great  Unknown'  to  that  vast 
company  of  little  ones  who  yearly  travel  the  road  to  oblivion,  and  contribute 
to  the  manufieusture  of  trunks. 

*' '  Ingcmisco'  will  remind  every  discriminating  reader  of  those  beautiful 
creations  which  shed,  a  few  years  ago,  a  splendid  but  fugitive  halo  around 
the  world  of  letters — 'Initials'  and  'Quits.'  It  is  conceived  mainly  in 
the  same  vein  as  these  charming  productions.  But  the  pen  of  'Fadette'  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  gifted  daughter  of  Lord  Erskine,  and 
is,  in  no  respect  that  we  can  discover,  imitative.  On  the  contrary,  its  indi- 
viduality asserts  itself  constantly,  almost  to  the  degree  of  harshness.  We 
mention  the  resemblance  in  question  only  to  indicate  what  seems  to  us  the 
great  fault  of  this  book.  The  writer  has  attempted  to  condense  an  interesting 
story  and  a  book  of  travels  into  the  same  volume.  This  will  not  do;  it  never 
has  done.  And,  so  long  as  a  person  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  narrative 
dramatically  conceived  and  evolved  must  consider  it  a  nuisance  to  be  abruptly 
interrupted  by  substituting  a  book  of  travels  (however  well  written)  for  the 
one  in  his  hands,  it  never  will  do.  No  examples,  however  distinguished,  can 
justify  such  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  art  A  novelist  is 
entitled  to  incorporate  into  his  story  just  so  much  of  the  merely  outward 
conditions  of  the  selected  theatre  of  his  fable  as  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  illustration  of  the  supposed  fucts  thereof:  if  he  go  beyond  this,  he  is 
irrelevant — the  interest  flags — Homer  sings  of  ships — the  reader  sleeps. 

*'  With  this  exception,  we  have  only  commendation  for  this  admirable  book ; 
and  we  cordially  greet —  shall  we  say,  the  fair  authoress,  as  her  n&m  deplume 
implies? — into  the  'magic  circle'  where  fairies  dance  upon  the  greensward 
and  imagination  weaves  into  forms  palpable  and  real  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow." 

"Bandolph  Honor"  was  published  by  Richardson  &  Co.,  New 
York,  (1868,)  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  reading  world  and 
literary  journals.    The  "  Bound  Table ''  aiUd : 

4 

**  In  '  Bandolph  Honor '  we  have  pictures  of  life  whidi  are  not  wanting  in 
power,  and  descriptions  of  scenery  drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy.  The  story 
is  not  sensational,  and  its  moral  tone  is  unexceptionable ;  but  the  plot  is 
meagre,  and  the  great  difficulties  of  character-painting  the  authoress  has  not 
yet  mastered.  •  •  •  • 

"  In  this  work,  as  in  '  Ingemlsco,'  there  appears  so  &ir  a  promise  of  ibture 
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excdlenoe,  tbat  we  feel  jiutifled  in  uying  that  tlie  young  anthoren  who 
produced  them  is  capable,  with  increased  cnltiration  and  mattire  thooght^  of 
achieying  something  much  better  than  she  has  yet  offered  to  the  public" 

And  the  ''poet  critic**  must  have  hia  delightful  talk  mbout  this 
delightful  second  book  recorded : 

'''Randolph  Honor'  is  a  marked  improvement  on  'Ingemisco.'  The 
characters  are  ably  drawn ;  and,  what  is  particularly  pleasant  in  this  age  that 
gives  us  spasmodic  portraitures  for  real  dramatic  delineation,  they  are  ladies^ 
and  gentlemen.  The  story  is  of  the  war,  and  is  stai^nchly  Southern,  true  to 
the  ring  of  those  noble  tones  that  died  away  only  when  smothered  in  blood. 

"The  style  it  faulty.  It  is  injured  by  a  somewhat  glaring  mannerism, 
resulting  from  a  tendency  to  poetic  inversion  in  the  mode  of  expression. 
But  this  blemish  will  wear  away  as  the  young  writer  grows  in  practice.  8he 
is  certainly  versatile.  This  last  work  is  totally  different  from  'Ingemisoo.' 
She  is  dear,  so  fiu*,  of  that  vice  of  the  too  rapidly  productive  writers  of  fiction, 
whose  novels  troop  out  from  the  publishing-houses  in  such  numbers  we  can- 
not keep  the  run  of  them — she  does  not  repeat  herself  There  is,  too,  great 
variety  in  the  story,  and  frequent  changes  of  the  locality,  perhaps  too  fire- 
quent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  spell  upon  the  reader ;  for  the  attachment 
we  form  for  places  in  actual  life  we  carry  with  us  into  our  ideal  life,  and  we 
like  fiction  to  hallow  for  us  certain  spots  in  association  with  the  persons  of 
the  story  who  have  won  our  liking,  and  not  remqve  us  too  capriciously  from 
the  scenes  thus  endeared  to  us. 

"This  principle  is  violated  here.  We  are  hurried  from  the  charming 
Maryland  manor-house,  Randolph  Honor,  to  Baltimore;  from  Baltimore  to 
the  Steamer  'St  Nicholas,'  (the  capture  of  which, by  the  way,  is  graphically 
described);  from  there  and  thereabout  to  Charleston;  from  Charleston  to 
Arkansas ;  and  from  Arkansas  to  all  sorts  of  places — the  prairies  and  else- 
where. But  the  novelty  of  scenery  and  of  mode  of  life,  I  must  say,  compen- 
sate in  a  great  measure  for  the  distracted  feeling  one  experiences  in  this  flit- 
ting to  and  fro.  The  dramatic  action  is  full  of  fire  and  motion.  The  lady  ia 
loved  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  reader  bent  on  his  heroine's  being  duly  hon- 
ored. The  young  men  are  dashing  cavaliers,  worthy  of  the  sunny  soil  they  fight 
for ;  and  '  Miss  Charley'  is  a  dashing  dan^l,  much  nearer  to  Joan  of  Are  and 
the  Maid  of  Saragossa  than  Dr.  Sirams'  famous  swamp-rider, '  Hurricane  KelL' 
The  life  in  the  West  is  a  fine  picture,  and  shows  up  Well  the  strong  contrasts 
of  culture  and  roughness  in  a  country  of  comparatively  recent  settlement 
The  darkey  wedding  jj^  pleasantly  described,  and  the  feudal  picture  it  pre? 
sents  of  mutual  good  feeling  between  beneficent  suzerain  and  attadied 
retainers,  readily  recognized  by  us,  who  have  lived  under  the  system,  as  tnith 
itself  will  do  well  to  put  alongside  the  present  rancorous  hate  dial  glows  from 
the  pages  of  such  as  Helper  of  *  No-Joque.' 
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**  Need  I  sty  to  y<m  who  bare  read  the  earlier  work  that  the  poetic  soul  of 
this  lady  delights  in  the  sweet  tenderness  and  fragrance  and  the  bright  bloom 
of  the  out-door  world,  which  ought  always  to  lift  our  hearts  to  the  God  who 
made  it  so  lorely  for  us.  Yes,  she  lores  the  good  creatures  that  are  so  elo* 
quenty  though  to  the  material  organ  they  may  seem  dulL  She  is  of  those 
'  Sunday  children '  who  have  the  poetic  instinct^  and  to  whom  nothing  that 
the  Divine  artist  has  made  is  ever  mute.  Nature,  with  all  its  fulness  of 
life  and  light  and  freshness,  she  dearly  loves;  and  the  blessed  beauty  and 
radiance  and  Tocal  melody  With  which  it  surges  on  the  soul  in  a  thousand 
soft  wavelets  of  light  and  scent  and  sound,  rippling  rare  undertones  of  har- 
mony into  the  dreamy  recesses  of  the  hearty  draw  from  her  ever  and  anon 
tributes  of  love  and  praise,  and  a  glad  poetic  dallying  with  its  wondrous 
richness  in  change  and  varying  form.** 

^Ingemisco"  was  written  with  no  idea  of  publication  —  merely  to 
lighten  some  heavy  hours  of  the  war-time  for  the  author's  home 
circle ;  and  "  Randolph  Honor,"  though  with  imaginary  characters, 
is,  regarding  war-incidents,  drawn  from  sketches  of  that  which  came 
within  the  author*8  own  experience  or  knowledge. 

'Tadette's"  last  publication  bears  the  imprint  of  Qaztoa,  Bemsen 
A  Haffelfinger,  and  is  called  ''Sea^Drift.'' 

Miss  Reeves  b  residing  in  New  Castle,  Delaware. 

1869. 


FLORIDE  CLEMSON. 

MISS  CLEMSON  is  a  granddaughter  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  a 
native  of  Pendleton  Village,  S.  G.    She  is  the  author  of  a  litde 
work  entitled  **  Poet-Skies,  and  other  Experiments  in  VerBification^" 
by"0.deFlorL~ 
Miss  Qemson  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Lea,  and  is  residing  in  New  York. 
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ANKIE  M.  BARNWELL. 

MISS  BABNWELL  is  oDe  of -the  youngest  of  our  ''SoatMand 
Writen,"  acd  one  who  desires  to  make  **  literatore'*  her  profes- 
non. 

Annie  M.  Barnwell  is  a  native  of  Beaufort,  8.  G,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Osbom  Barnwell  —  until  the  war,  a  planter  of  that 
place.  She  was  educated  entirely  in  the  quiet  town  of  her  birth,  and* 
until  the  war,  had  seldom  quitted  iL 

From  earliest  chQdhood  she  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
the  world  of  books  was  a  delightful  reality  to  her.  Her  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  narrow  circle ;  and,  until  the  war,  it  was  a  yery  quiet  one; 
but  no  Southerner  can  have  passed  through  the  last  dght  years  with- 
out  thinking  and  feeling  deeply  and  passionately* 

Although  fond  of  writing  from  childhood,  noted  as  the  best  compo- 
sition writer  in  school,  she  never  published  anything  until  1864,  whea 
a  poem  appeared  in  a  local  journal.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  encour- 
aged  by  the  approval  of  Rev.  George  O.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  she  wrote 
for  publicaUon  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  ''Leroy,"  a  name  chosen 
as  a  slight  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who  held 
the  first  place  on  her  list  of  friends,  the  late  accomplished  Dr.  Leroy 
H.  AuderBon,  of  Gainesville,  Alabama. 

Under  this  signature  she  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  **  Scott's 
Magadiie,"  (Atlanta,)  and  the  ''  Land  we  Love,"  (CSiarlotte,  N.  G) 
To  the  kind  and  generous  conduct  of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  editor  of 
the  latter-named  magazine.  Miss  Barnwell  owes  much,  fi>r  it  encour- 
aged her  to  persevere  in  her  intention  of  becoming  an  author,  when 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  every  beginner  would  other- 
wise, perhaps,  have  frightened  her  into  turning  back. 

Miss  Bamwell's  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  with  the  iault  of  young 
writers  generally,  using  the  **  adjectives  "  profhsdy.  Her  most  amU- 
tious  effort  is  a  tale,  entitled  **  Triumphant,**  which  we  hope  may  be 
the  beginning  of  many  triumphs  in  the  path  she  has  ekosen.  She  is 
teaching  in  Waynesboro,  Burke  County,  Georgia, 
isn. 
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ON  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

Hitherto  the  ?oath  has  contrihnted  a  comparatively  small  share  to  the 
great  mass  of  American  puhlications.  This  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  truth 
of  that  old  opinion  that  poverty  is  the  soil  hest  calculated  to  render  talent 
and  genius  fruitful,  not  to  produce  them,  for  they  are  rare  plants,  peculiar 
to  no  soil,  no  climate,  and  no  season ;  but  merely  to  stimulate  them  to  a  fairer 
growth,  and  to  ripen  their  rich  and  varied  fruit  We  were  a  prosperous 
people ;  our  slaves  were  carefully  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  by  the.  masters, 
who  were  their  protection  from  those  blessings  of  the  free  children  of  pov- 
erty, exposure,  starvation,  and  nakedness.  We  were  not  obliged  to  write  for 
our  daily  bread,  and  so  many  who,  under  other  circumstances,  w*ould  have 
wielded  a  successful  pen,  were  content,  instead,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
their  intellect  with  copious  draughts  from  the  cup  of  knowledge  prepared  by 
other  hands.  Now  the  case  is  widely  different.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  were  there  so  many  people  of  education,  culture,  and 
refinement  suddenly  reduced  at  the  same  moment  to  such  a  state  of  absolute 
and  painful  poverty.  In  this  condition  there  is  but  one  alternative — we 
must  work  or  starve :  but  where  is  work  to  be  obtained  such  as  we  can  peT- 
form?  Many  of  us  have  received  the  best  advantages  of  education,  and 
with  such,  food  for  the  mind  is  a  necessity  second  only  to  that  of  food,  for  the 
body.  They  cannot  get  books;  and  if  they  could,  time  is  too  needful  for  the 
task  of  earning  bread,  to  be  spent  in  anything  which  does  not  aid  in  that  ob- 
ject In  this  emergency,  they  seize  the  pen,  and  become  authors.  Eagerly, 
hungrily  they  write,  striving  to  feed  body  and  mind  at  once;  now  dis- 
heartened by  the  frequent  failure  of  their  efforts,  now  cheered  by  a  feeble 
gleam  of  success,  but  always  struggling  on  for  bare  existence.  Chatterton, 
poor,  lonely,  gifted  boy,  insulted,  proud,  and  shut  in  by  so  dark  a  sky,  might 
well  serve  as  the  type  of  those  who  will  one  day  be  remembered  and  honored 
as  the  founders  of  a  Southern  literature. 

And  it  is  now,  while  we  are  thus  at  the  commencement  of  our  work,  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  lay  a  sure  and  strong  and  pure  foundation,  that 
will  resist  time  and  change  and  decay.    Is  it  poetry  that  is  needed  to  call 
forth  our  highest  efforts?    Surely,  we  can  scarcely  have  it  in  a  fuller  meas- 
ure than  at  present    Is  it  education  and  refinement?    We  will  never  have 
more  than  is  ours  to-day.    Is  it  love  of  country,  and  the  wish  to  twine  a 
nvreath  of  immortal  bays  to  crown  her  brow?    Ah  I  never  in  her  brighter 
'^ys  of  pride  and  hope  did  we  love  our  sunny  land  as  now,  in  her  hour  of 
^«roe  and  desolation  —  never  did  we  long  more  eagerly  to  do  her  honor.    Is 
i^  a  noble,  animating  spirit^  the  sight  of  gallant  deeds  and  priceless  sacri- 
fices, of  heroes  and  of  martyrs?    Surely,  surely  the  memory  of  our  glorious 
straggle  has  not  faded  yet  —  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  heroes  and  mar- 
f;yTt,  the  victories  and  the  sacrifices,  the  noble  deeds  and  the  fearless  deaths 
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that  marked  oar  brief  day  of  freedom.  Or  is  it  examples  of  faith  and  tnut 
and  self-forgetAilne«a^  of  dignity,  manliness,  and  stainless  honor  that  m 
crare  T  Look,  oh !  look  aronnd  yon,  and  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  oar 
suffering  people  you  will  find  examples  of  all  these  as  fair  and  as  bright  as 
the  record  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  other  days — the  Granmera,  Ridleya, 
and  Lattmera^  the  Hoopers^  John  Bradforda,  and  Anne  Askcws,  whose  names 
shine  like  stars  amidst  the  darkness  of  cruelty,  sin,  and  oppression  by  wliich 
they  are  sunoonded. 


MARY  CAROLINE  GRKWOLD. 

IN  1864,  the  *' Southern  Field  and  Fireside"  published  several  dot- 
elettes  and  poems,  by  "  Carrie,'*  which  were  interesting  and  natu- 
rally written,  and  consequently  popular.  **  Zaidee :  A  Tale  of  the 
Early  Christians,**  was  a  very  pleasing  story;  as  was  ^ Bannockbum," 
the  longest  of  these  novelettes. 

"  Carrie,*'  or,  rather.  Miss  Griswold,  is  rather  young,  as  yet,  to  have 
made  much  progress  in  the  literary  line ;  although,  from  her  published 
novelettes,  etc.,  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  her  a  place  among  '^  South* 
land  Writers,"  as  a  writer  of  much  promise. 

Aliss  Griswold  is  a  resident  of  Charleston,  S.  C 


_        THE  WHITE  CAlfEUA 

Circled  with  glossy  leaves,  in  queenly  power 
Rested  in  its  purity  the  marble  flower: 
No  balmy  fragrance  swept  the  silent  air, 
A  dream  of  sweetness  only  lingered  therc^ 
Like  to  a  loving  heart  that  stands  alone 
With  o'er  each  gashing  thought  a  silence  thrown  : 
'Neath  the  snow-drifts  of  pride  it  calmly  lies^ 
Lives  in  the  world  awhile,  then  droops  and  dies; 

Alone  with  an  inward  grief  that  none  diTine^  ^ 

It,  like  the  flower,  falls  without  a  sign : 
Fit  emblem  thus  of  pride  in  all  its  power, 
In  dreamy  stillness  lay — th^marbk/owmrf 
64 
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MISS  JULIA  a  MINTZma 

JULIA  CAROLINE  MINTZIN6,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  comes 
from  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  highly  respected  families  of 
South  Carolina,  She  is  a  thorough  Southern  ivoman,  and  she  has  that 
intensity  of  character  that  distinguishes  those  women  of  the  South 
who  are  trulj  representatives  of  their  section.  By  ancestry  and 
nativity  a  South-Carolinian  —  her  father  and  mother  both  having  been 
bom  in  that  State — it  is  not  strange  that  Miss  Mintzing  should  possess 
that  self-consciousness  of  the  Carolinian,  which,  carried  in  the  persons 
of  statesmen  into  the  political  arena  of  the  country,  has  done  so  much 
to  mould  the  public  opinion  of  the  South,  and,  indeed,  of  Democrats 
everywhere.  In  these  days  of  woman-rightism  —  when  the  weaker  sex 
tilt  against  the  sterner,  mounted  upon  the  hobby  of  Reform — it  would 
perhaps  seem  invidious  to  refer  to  our  sister  as  one  who  has  always 
taken  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
But  the  interest  which  Miss  Mintzing,  even  from  early  childhood,  has 
ever  manifested  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  has  arisen,  we 
may  presume,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Reared  in  that  fierce 
school  of  States  Rights  which  admits  of  no  parleying  and  no  compro- 
mise, it  would  not  be  singular  to  find  one  embodying  in  herself  all  the 
proud  traditions  of  her  State,  giving  to  the  cause,  which  in  South  Ca- 
rolina partakes  almost  of  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  creed,  her  enthusi- 
astic reverence.  As  the  French  would  say,  ga  va  9an$  dire.  This, 
however,  in  passing. 

In  contemplating  l^Iiss  Mintzing  as  a  writer — our  main  purpose  — 
we  must  judge  her  not  so  much  by  what  she  has  done  as  by  her  capa- 
bilities and  her  promise  of  future  performance.  Her  writings,  up  to 
within  a  recent  period,  have  not  been  voluminous.  Circumstances 
which  so  many  tenderly  nurtured  of  the  South  have  had  reason  to 
deplore — the  desolations  produced  by  war  and  rapine — have  had 
much  to  do  with  Miss  Mintzing's  literary  efforts.  The  losses  sustained 
by  her  family  during  the  war  were  severe.  Happily,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  found  it  within  her  power  to  call  upon  her  mental 
armory  for  weapons  wherewith  to  resist  the  too  pressing  encroach- 
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mentf  of  pecaniaiy  adyenitj.  She  hms  found  place  for  ber  writingB 
in  some  of  the  best  magazineB  and  literarj  papen  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  pages  and  colnmns  of  these  haa  lud  the  seeds  of  a  reputation 
which  onlj  needs  time  to  insure  its  blossoming  into  fiime. 

From  Miss  Mintsing^s  writings  we  giTe  two  selections^  one  of  poetrj, 
and  the  other  of  prose.    We  commence  with  the  poem : 

VIGTOB  AND  YICTIIL 

Only  a  lance  in  her  quirering  bressl^ 
Fatally  p<U8ed  in  the  tonrnej's  jest^ 
Only  a  wreck  on  lifers  stormiest  sea 
Wildly  adrift  for  Eternity  1 
Only  a  shade  on  a  sammer  sky. 
Only  the  bresk  of  a  careless  tie^ 
Only  a  prayer  -- O  Father— QodI 
Her  passionate  cry  beneath  the  rod  I 

Oomfort  her.  Lord  I 

Shield  with  thy  swoid 
From  sll  who  oppress^ 
From  sll  who  distrem. 

Man  and  his  folaity. 

Pettiest  mockery  I 

Woman  the  slanderer^ 

Friend,  foe^  and  panderer — 
Grant  bar  ledren  1 

Why  did  she  pause  for  the  Lordei's  song?  * 
Why  did  the  listen  and  dream  so  long? 
Wby  wss  she  blind  to  the  darxling  snare 
That  lured  her  on  to  the  end  so  sairf 
Wby  were  the  eyes  so  ten^  and  bine — 
And  the  trysting  tows  that  seemed  so  trael 
Wby  the  soft  tondi — the  pasuonate  thril]. 
And  the  lips  that  kissed  away  lesson's  win  1 

Back,  ye  sweet  memories  1 

Off,  ye  fond  reveries  I 
Hark  totheworidi 

She  is  but  human — 

Only  a  woman  I 

So  crash  all  fteling^ 

Weakness  rsfealiii^ 

For  we  are  maskei%  ji    .| 

Hjpocrite  taskersi 


I 
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Life  a  poor  sammer  day,  ' 
And  we  the  potter's  clay 
Toys  to  be  hurled  I 

Was  he  so  brsTO  thus  to  tilt  for  her  life  — • 
Was  he  a  man  in  this  dallianoe-strife? 
Flash  shield  and  buckler — blaze  helmet  and  lance 
'  Quick  to  this  tourney — valiant  advance  I 

But  the  hand  that  is  poising  with  steadiest  aim 
Shall  quiver  with  weakness  and  tremble  with  pain 
When  .the  ghosts  of  those  moments  swoop  fierce  from  unrest^ 
And  fiilsehood's  Nemesis  holds  hell  in  lus  breast  1 

True,  't  is  but  a  lance 

In  the  road's  advance^ 

And  but  a  woman 

Proves  to  be  human  I 

Only  a  heart 
Breaks  in  the  j^ting ; 

T  is  but  a  part 
Played  in  life's  testing  I 

Then  pity  her,  God, 

As  faint^  'neath  Thy  rod. 

Weary  in  the  agony. 

She  treads  her  Calvary  i 

As  a  writer  of  prose,  Miss  Mintdng  is  just  as  earnest  in  her  style 
and  in  her  manner  of  expressing  herself  as  she  shows  herself  to  be  in 
her  poetry.  Indeed,  this  earnestness  of  character  is  one  of  her  marked 
attributes.  We  can  well  imagine  that  she  would  be  one  to  rejoice  in 
the  courage  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  in  the  devoted  patriotism  of  Oiarlotte 
Corday — choosing  these  as  memorable  examples  of  the  heroism  of 
her  sex. 

In  an  article  upon  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  illustrious  German 
authors,  published  in  the  ''Land  we  Love,"  Miss  Mintzing  comt>are8 
these  two  masters  of  the  literature  of  Germany.  The  following  pasr 
sages  from  the  article  in  question  will  afford  a  fair  understanding  of 
Miss  Mintzing's  characteristics  as  a  writer  of  prose : 

•  The  old  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main  claims  the  birth  of  Johann  Wolf- 
gang Von  Ckethe,  August  28th,  1749.  Sprung  from  the  aristocracy,  nursed 
and  petted  by  his  beautifhl  child-mother,  his  bright,  sunny  childhood  passed. 
Impressionable  snd  fiery,  we  find  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  agonized  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  first  love. 
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But  the  heart  that  through  a  long  life  was  onlj  to  dispenae  saooeasavd j, 
did  no^  hreak;  though  the  hoy-lore  has,  with  the  hoj-iaith,  ao  exqnisitelj 
idealiied  the  heroine*!  name  in  that  Faust  which  thrilled  all  (Sennany.  De- 
spite the  ethics  of  the  poem-drama^  which  the  "rigid  righteous'*  so  vehe- 
mently dcnry^  the  sweety  girlish  trust;  the  faith  and  pathoa  of  Maigaref  a 
lore,  hold  the  heart  against  all  judgment 

The  pretty  poetry  of  Mignon's  episode  in  Wilhelm  Master  pleases,  and 
the  refrain  of  her  child-sorrow  is  still  echoing  in  oar  hearts,  as  she  pleads 
for  her  return  to  that  sunny  land  where  **  the  gold-orange  blooms ; "  bat 
Margaret^  man's  spiritualized  earth-lore^  attracts  with  a  sad,  sweet  witchery 
which  holds  us  spell-bound  as  only  Qisthe's  genius  can — lifts  us  hi  above 
the  fault,  and  wrong,  and  sin,  though  the  hard  worid  thundered  its  code  aa 
the  organ  rolled  the  '*  Dies  Irs,"  and  faint  and  weary  the  broken  lily  fell  ai 
the  cathedral  gates. 

But  the  perfection  of  Gtsthe's  womanhood  is  seen  in  hb  conception  of 
Clara — the  Clara  of  "Egmonf  Here  again  the  characteristic  rather 
than  the  morale  must  appeal  I  —  aye  the  strength  of  the  pasdonate  derotion 
of  this  Amy  Robsaii  of  Qermany  wakens  for  her  an  all-absorbing  interests 
In  Margaret^  the  trusty  and  clinging,  girluh  lore^  are  most  prominent —  the 
development  bom  of  the  dangerous  guile  of  the  accomplished  man  of  the 
worid ;  but  in  Clara  it  is  Egmont's  inspiration — the  passion  called  to  life  by 
the  gallant  soldier,  brilliant  noble,  and  impetuous  lorer.  Her  little  songs 
are  exquisite ;  breathing  sometimes  a  witching  coquetry,  and  always  her  un- 
selfish derotion.  In  this  drama,  less  metaphysicail  than  Faust^  the  scenes 
are  graphic;  and  the  stirring  hbtory  of  the  rerolt  of  the  Netherlands  mores 
almost  as  a  living  spectacle* 

Some  of  Egmont's  soliloquies  rise  into  all  the  grandeur  of  the  truly  ma- 
jestic German,  and  the  famous  prison  reflection  is  unsurpassed  by  anything 
which  eren  Shakspeare  has  left  to  us. 

An  English  writer,  comparing  the  Juliet  of  Shakspeare  with  SchiUer'a 
Thekla,  has  remarked  that  in  Juliet  is  found  an  "  infinity  of  lore,"  but  in 
Thekla  "  an  eternity ; "  and  in  truth  the  womanly  characteristics  are  wonder- 
fully dereloped  in  this  rare  gallery.  Sweet,  trustful  Margaret  pleads  her 
fkith-lore — for  eren  when  dying,  her  lips  fashion  the  name  of  her  bdored; 
Clarchen,  with .  more  of  the  strength  of  passion,  exhibits  the  fiithomlees 
depths  of  her  intenser  nature;  while  Thekla,  Schiller's  pure,  self-sacrificing 
girl-patriot,  passes  away  in  the  music  of  her  broken  hearty  as  she  murmuis 
her  exquisite  farewell,  in  the  swee^  sad  linc^ 

«I«b  haU  gcMtl,  mad  gMOMtl" 

And  this,  his  earliest  and  most  spiritnelle  creation,  reeaUs  another  of  the 
great  lights  which  brightened  the  eighteenth  centniy. 
John  Christopher  Frederic  Von  Schiller  was  bom  on  the  tenth  of  He- 
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Tember,  1759,  at  Marbach  on  tiie  Neckar.  And  what  a  contrast  his  infancy 
and  boyhood  present^  when  compared  with  the  dondless  happiness  of  Gkethe's 
life.  Born  in  poverty,  and  educated  at  a  military-monastic  school,  he  was 
restricted  from  all  intercourse  with  women;  for  Charles,  Doke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  thought  it  most  condnciTe  to  the  intellectual  development  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries to  allow  only  the  visits  of  mothers  and  very  young  sisters.  Heart- 
food  and  brain-food  were  alike  dusty  books ;  and  we  find  the  talent  which, 
in  the  future,  was  to  give  us  Don  Carlos,  Marie  Stuart^  Thekla,  and  the 
thrilling  drama  of  William  Tell,  diligent  in  the  study  of  physic  and  juris- 
prudence. 

But  the  soul  of  the  thirsting  neophyte  panted  for  its  native  element,  and 
we  watch  him  through  the  stolen  hours  of  the  night,  revelling  in  what  was 
to  make  his  fame  throughout  the  world. 

And  now  the  student-life  passes  away,  and  we  find  the  independent  Grer- 
man  spirit  boldly  and  bravely  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought ;  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  sway  and  espionage  of  his  old  patron,  he  escaped 
from  the  army,  and  then  appeared  **  The  Bobbers,"  the  first-bom  of  that 
wonderful  intellect  and  a  drama  of  rare  talent  and  marvellous  power. 

Afterward  came  Don  Carlos,  Marie  Stuart,  Wallenstein,  Piccolomini,  Re- 
volt of  United  Netherlands,  and,  as  the  last  efibrt  and  crowning  glory,  Wil- 
liam TelL  The  story  of  Don  Ckrlos,  as  told  by  Prescott,  in  his  simple  and 
beautiful  English,  is  familiar  to  all;  but  the  grace  and  eloquence  of  the 
love-passages  in  the  drama  require  all  the  fiery  imagination  of  this  grand 
old  master.  Marie  Stuart,  as^portrayed  by  Schiller,  has  all  the  womanly 
dignity  with  which  we  love  to  associate  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Scotland. 
The  garden  scene  has  become  world-renowned  since  Ristori's  perfect  render- 
ing and  gentle  accents  have  thrilled  two  continents  with  their  eloquence. 

In  preparing  himself  for  Wallenstein  and  the  Piccolomini,  Schiller  col- 
lected material  for  the  Revolt  of  the  United  Netherlands,  a  period  with 
which  we  are  now  well  acquainted  through  the  researches  of  the  terse  and 
elegant  Prescott  and  tireless  Motley. 

Schiller's  life  difiers  entirely  from  that  of  his  great  compeer ;  for  Gkethe, 
with  his  rare  beauty,  seemed  bom  to  happiness;  while  his  joyous,  expansive 
heart,  ever  life-giving,  received  and  gave  forth  without  ceasing,  emphatically 
an  absolvent,  and,  whirled  on  by  destiny,  he  dispensed  what  might  be  called 
his  life-charities:  receiving  always  a  more  costly  recompense,  as  Gretchen, 
Frederica,  and  a  hundred  others  answer  to  the  roll-call  of  his  unresisting 
and  irresistible  heart 

But  of  all  the  many,  the  history  of  Frederica,  the  timid,  shy,  yet  loving 
maiden,  stands  eonspicuous  in  her  sweety  forgiving  sorrow;  a  mute,  appeal- 
ing rebuke  to  the  faithless  poet  Through  long  years  of  neglect  and  forget- 
fulness,  still  she  dung  to  this  grand  passion  of  her  life:  and  when  wooed, 
her  reply  was^ 

**  The  heart  that  has  once  been  Ckethe's,  can  never  be  another'a." 
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SduUer,  difleraitly  sitnated,  httd  tile's  bud  leaUtiet  to  straggle  egdnsl; 
for  poTerty,  with  ite  iron  gnu^,  bad  aetied  bim,  and  he  had  little  time  for 
lore's  dallianoe  or  its  joys;  in  fiwt|  bis  early  isolation  from  women  told 
plainly  in  bis  writings,  and  bis  besit-impressions  were  neither  many  nor  in- 
spiring: therefore  we  are  not  surprised  at  bis  friendship — lore-marriage. 
\Vhether  the  heart  of  this  mighty  German  eould  have  been  otherwise  wahen- 
cd,  remains  a  mysteiy ;  but  certainly  the  perfection  of  womanly  paauon  has 
never  been  evidenced  in  bis  heroinesL 

Schiller  generally  wrote  at  nighty  strengthened  by  Tery  strong  ooflfee; 
this  was  the  habit  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  and  fro^  tbrongh  the  cold  German 
midnights,  would  he  pace  his  room,  while  the  grand  conceptions  of  bis  mag- 
nificent intellect  were  dreamed  into  realitiesL 

But  the  battle,  the  toll,  and  the  wear  of  a  troubled  existence  told  upon 
bim  while  yet  in  the  flush  of  his  manhood.  An  earnest  spirit,  disdaining 
the  mean  and  the  sensual,  bis  strivings  were  after  the  pure,  the  trae^  and 
the  good ;  and  as  his  last-born,  bis  forewell  benison  to  bis  fotherland,  be  be- 
queathed his  great  drama  of  William  TdL 

Who  that  has  read  this  does  not  fed  his  pukes  quidten,  as  the  splendid 
talent  of  the  author  does  noble  battling  for  the  right?  and,  as  the  Isst  fluaih 
on  the  Rutli  dies  along  the  Swiss  heayens^  we  fed  Schiller's  spirit  floating 
upward  in  its  light. 

As  the  one  iUnstratcs  the  German  genius,  so  the  other  stands  colossal  as 
the  German  talent 

Even  the  personal  appearance  of  the  men  seems  to  speak  their  especial 
characteristics.  G«etbe  was  tall  and  mijestic^  the  handsome  man  of  Ger- 
many ;  with  that  marvdlous  beauty  whidi  lit  every  lineament  with  the  reflex 
of  bis  soul :  and  Schiller,  towering  in  his  nigged  outlines,  laigefoatnred  and 
irregular,  yet  always  bearing  the  impress  of  the  great  intellect  that  swayed 
bim  with  imperial  rule. 

But  they  both  have  passed  wbere^  to  use  Sdiiller's  own  langoage^ 

«  Word  it  kept  witk  Hop«^  ud  towUd  B«]Wr  a  hm^^tnA  it  gives." 

• 

And  the  old  German  is  singing  still  their  edioes — the  ddidons  thrilCng 
minor,  and  the  vibrating,  heart-stirring  baas — a  grandly  wdrd  symphony, 
bom  in  the  wild  German  mountains,  and  nursed  by  the  blue,  rippling  IBihine. 

Again  we  listen  to  the  sweet  Minnedngers,  and  again  we  bow  in  reverence 
to  the  magnificent  hymns  of  the  seventeenth  century:  now  the  q>dl  of 
GcBthe's  genius  lures  us,  and  anon  Hdne's  silvery  music  wilders,  as  did  bis 
own  beautifVil  Lordd.  The  sool-diants  of  Schiller  waken  and  vibrate  to  tb^ 
very  depths  of  the  spirit;  while  Kremer,  fiery,  impasdoned,  freedom-loving 
Kremer,  shields  us  with  that  but  hymn,  bom  while  bis  Immortality  bovcied 
on  the  brink  of  destiny. 

And  so  the  mighty  host  passes  onwiU,  onward!  mardialled  Into  tbo  fkr 
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eternity ;  bat  their  teachings  remiun  forever  in  oar  hearts^  and  as  an  inspi- 
ration from  them  echoes  the  sentiment^ 

"Wboercr  wiili  tM  earaeft  sovl 

Btrirei  for  lom*  end,  from  tbit  low  world  afw 
Btill  apward  traTeli  thongh  ho  miu  tho  goal, 
And  liraji-^bnt  toward  a  itarl* 

Miss  Mintzing's  personal  presence  is  yerj  attractive.  She  is  of  a 
distingue  appearance,  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  graceful  in 
the  extreme,  and  denotes  in  every  gesture  the  lady  of  culture  and  re- 
finement. In  conversation,  she  b  earnest ;  bordering,  sometimes,  on 
the  enthusiastic  —  especially  upon  subjects  connected  with  her  State 
and  section  —  and  dispenses  a  great  deal  of  her  own  magnetism  to 
those  with  whom  she  converses.  Her  social  tastes  lead  her  to  pleasure 
and  gayety;  and  in  the  drawing-room  she  is  an  acknowledged  orna- 
ment She  is  rather  of  an  Italian  type,  being  fi  brunette  of  a  clear 
and  soft  complexion.  Her  eyes  are  dark,  iind  her  hair  is  dark-brown 
and  lustrous. 

Since  the  war.  Miss  Mintzing  has  resided  chiefly  in  New  York.  As 
a  writer,  her  future  lies  before  her.  We  do  not  doubt,  if  she  should 
choose  to  follow  the  thorny  paths  of  literature,  that  she  will  establish 
herself  among  the  authors  of  the  South  whose  reputations  will  be 
something  more  than  ephemeraL  Hitherto  she  has  never  published 
under  her  own  name. 

1869.  Charlu  Dimitbt. 


JEANIE  A.  DICKSON. 

■ 

MISS  DICKSON,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  an  emi- 
nent  physician,  formerly  of  Charleston,  has  published  considerable 
in  prose  and  verse  in  different  magazines.  She  was  among  the  con- 
tributors to  **  Russell's  Magazine,"  Charleston,  and  recently  to  several 
Southern  journals.    Her  residence  is  in  Philadelphia. 

1«70. 
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MRS.  LAURA  GWYN. 

THE  life  of  this  gifted  lady  has  been  as  remarkable  as  her  poetry 
has  beeo  sweet  and  brilliant.  Witbont  ambition,  without  seem- 
ing to  be  conscious  of  her  genius*  her  days  have  been  spent  in  seclusion 
from  society*  and  devoted  to  her  household  affiurs. 

Her  father,  Samuel  G.  McClanahan,  was  related  to  Chief  Justice 
MarshalL  Laura  was  bom  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  September  18th,  1833. 
She  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  her  native  place.  While  at 
school,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  b^an  to  write  in  verse,  and 
would  present  her  compositions  in  verse  instead  of  prose;  and  a 
number  of  years  ago  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which  attracted 
attention. 

Hon.  Wm.  G.  Preston,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne,  the  poet,  have  spoken 
in  terms  of  praise  of  her  poems  and  genius. 

Mrs.  Gwyn  has  a  large  number  of  poems  in  manuscript 

At  a  youthful  age  she  married  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Gwyn,  a  Baptist 
clergyman.    They  redde  on  a  fiurm  near  Greenville. 

1S7L  Bx>GoT.  B.  F.  Pbbst. 

MY  PALACE  OF  DRBAHa 

Far  hidden  away  from  the  pomp  and  glare 
Of  this  dreaiy  world  where  we  droop  and  pine^ 

Wrapt  in  soft  shadows  and  balmy  air. 

In  a*iand  that  is  always  green  and  fiur 
Stands  my  palace  of  dreams  divinel 

And  whatsoever  of  change  or  woe 

The  years  may  bring  me^  I  know,  I  know 
Th^  never  can  darken  my  palace  of  dreams  I 

For  e'en  as  a  doud  in  the  snnset  rolled. 

Is  turned  to  colors  of  crimson  and  gold. 
So  each  thooght-ilower  that  hither  I  bear 
Drinks  the  dew  and  is  kissed  by  the  air, 

Spreadi  its  petal,  and  glows  and  gleams 

With  the  magical  hue  of  my  palace  of  dream% 
My  beantifbl  palace  of  dreams. 

In  this  charmed  palace^  so  ikir,  so  fidr, 
A  wonderial  spring-time  reigns  always 
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Here  are  sweet  June  roses  to  wreathe  the  hair, 

Bads  of  April,  and  flowers  of  May  I 
Flowers,  flowers  with  dewdrops  deftly  hung-* 

Under  their  jewels  thej  glisten  and  glow. 
Under  their  jewels  they  sparkle  and  quiver — 
And  wearing  these  I  forget  that  ever 

Hearts  were  broken  or  hopes  laid  low — 

I  forget  all  sorrow,  and  only  know 
That  life  was  sweet  when  I  was  young  1 

For  deep  in  the  shade,  with  a  liquid  flow, 
..The  beautiful  fabled  Lethean  river 
Goes  by  my  palace  of  dreams. 

The  Toifie  of  a  bird  in  the  twilight  unging 
Its  early  song  with  dewy  throaty 

The  drowsy  hum  of  a  .glsd  bee  winging 
Its  homeward  flight  from  flowers  remote, 
Is  not  more  sweet  than  the  sounds  that  floaty 
Moving  wind-like,  evermore 
Through  each  long  shady  corridor— 

Soft  echoes  borne  from  the  vale  of  youth. 
Voices  that  gladdened  me  long  ago. 
Passionate  vows  that  were  murmured  low. 

Full  of  tenderness,  love,  and  truth  I 
But  all  things  evil  that  darken  my  soul  — 
Thoughts  of  sorrow  and  sounds  of  dole — 

Can  enter  not:  they  have  found  a  grave 

Under  the  shimmering  Lethean  wave 
That  flows  by  my  palace  of  dreams. 

Clothed  with  soft  raiment  of  poesy, 

There  are  forms  that  move  with  stately  paces  I 
And  looking  forth  from  each  niche  I  see^ 
Bmiling  welcome  and  love  to  me^ 

WonderfVil  faces!  wonderftil  faces  I 
And  lo!  through  all  this  palace  of  mine 

The  sweet  rhymes  wander — ballad  and  song. 
Quaint  and  merry,  and  many  a  time^ 

On  the  wings  of  some  melody  glad  and  strong 
My  soul  is  borne  to  the  innermost  shrine^ 

To  the  chambers  fkir  that  are  Ibrnished  meet 

With  Lydian  music  fidnt  and  swee^ 

For  the  ingoing  of  Love's  light  feet  >- 

In  my  beautifbl  palace  of  dreamsl 
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Tke  lilkeD  poppy  with  drooping  hmA^ 
Tht  lotos  liloMOiii  ftnd  myrtle  tpray. 
And  htsKwj  roeei  of  white  uid  red 
Heng  oyer  the  porteb  oool  end  grey 
Of  my  beeatiliil  pelece  of  dreeme  1 
And  tenderly,  tenderiy  eTermoro^ 
Lore  meete  my  sovl  ei  the  open  door— > 
The  iweeti  lost  love  of  the  days  of  yoro^ 
Thel  liree  in  my  peleoe  of  dreemsl 

There^  lerred  forever  hy  memory, ' 

The  fiur  immntable  Ioto  of  mine^ 
Forgotten  by  ell  the  world  mto  me^    ^ 
Wcereth  Its  immortally. 
Is  crowned  with  its  immortelity 

In  my  pelece  of  dreams  diTinel 
In  this  worid  of  ahadows  alone^  elone^ 

Whaterer  of  eorrow  or  pain  I  dree^ 

Let  no  soft  heart  have  pity  for  me^ 
Let  no  sweet  sovl  for  me  make  moan. 

For  haye  I  not  Lore  in  my  palace  of  dreams! 
AU  gorgeoos  music  tis  mine  to  hear! 
All  pleasnre  roees  tis  mine  to  wearl 
And  I  softly  Uto  and  I  daintily  fore 
With  Lore  in  my  palace  of  dreams! 


MISS  CATHABINE  GEimBON  FOTAa 

I  rpHE  author  of  the  "*  Year  of  Grief,''  (published  in  1870  by  Walker, 

I  X  Evans  A  Cogswell,  Charleston,)  is  not  a  literary  character,  but »' 

i  J         woman  who,  from  the  shade  of  retired  life,  has  ventured  twice  to  launch 


a  little  skiff  on  the  ocean  of  letters,  leaving  them  to  float  or  sink  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  wave. 

Her  first  volume,  entitled  ^Huguenot  Daughters,  and  other  PoemSy'* 
was  published  in  1849 ;  but  few  copies  were  read  beyond  Charleston, 
or  the  shores  of  South  Carolina,  Miss  Poyas'  native  State. 

Miss  Catharine  Q.  Poyas  was  bom  in  Charleston,  a  daughter  of  the 

**  Ancient  l^dy,"  who,  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  CharlesUniiant, 

as  held  in  high  estimation,  under  that  nam  de  phme^  for  her  literary 
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attainmeiitf  and  popular  contributions  to  the  leading  journals  of  her 
daj.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  Charleston,  first  by 
the  llisses  Ramsaj,  and  afterward  bj  the  South  Carolina  Society 
School,  under  that  accomplished  teacher,  Miss  Anna  Frances  Simonton, 
of  New  Yort  This  lady  dying  of  yellow  fever  in  1827  or  '28,  Miss 
Poyas  then  left  school  and  continued  her  studies  alone,  her  own  energy 
and  love  of  learning  supplying  the  need  of  a  school-mistress. 

At  an  early  age  she  began  to  make  verses,  which  were  circulated 
among  admiring  friends.  It  was  not,  however,  by  impulse  of  genius 
alone,  that  she  became  a  poetess ;  reading  with  her  being  not  a  mere 
pastime,  but  a  study  for  mental  improvement:  she  cultivated  her  mind 
diligently  by  devoting  herself  to  English  literature,  not  skimming  over, 
but  mastering  works  of  history,  theology,  biography,  and  poetry  — 
these  were  her  chief  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  are  ofiered  to  the 
public  in  her  interesting  volume,  **  The  Year  of  Grief." 

This  volume  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  produced  during  and  since 
the  late  war ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poems  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  events  in  its  progress ;  sometimes  full  of  hope  and  exul- 
tation, but  more  frequently  a  wail  over  its  disastrous  incidents  and 
deadly  results.  It  records,  indeed,  many  years  of  grief  instead  of  one. 
The  first  poem  in  the  collection,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  consists 
of  a  series  of  memorial  sonnets,  in  which  the  author  laments  the  losses 
in  a  single  year  of  the  good  and  great  which  her  circle  had  known. 
These  sonnets  are  all  graceful  of  expression,  tender,  feeling,  and  deeply 
sufitised  with  religious  sentiment  —  a  sentiment,  by  the  way,  which 
infuses  every  verse  issuing  from  the  author's  pen. 

The  sonnet  which  follows  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  perfect 
things  in  the  volume ;  very  sweet,  graceful,  and  fanciful,  the  religious 
sentiment  being  still  happily  blended  with  the  poetical.  Indeed,  in 
none  of  the  verses  of  our  author  do  we  ever  find  them  separated.  She 
sings  always  either  before  the  altar  or  at  the  grave. 


ti 


Pure  as  a  moonbeam  sleeping  on  the  set^ 
Or  playing  in  the  chalice  of  a  flower 
In  some  romantic  fairy-cultured  bower, 

Seems  thy  sweet  maiden  presence  unto  me^ 

With  its  soft  light,  and  bdy  witchery 
Of  Christian  graces;  the  peculiar  dower 
Of  stem  aflliction,  which  in  Life's  young  bower 

Put  out  the  sun  and  left  sad  night  to  thee^ 


' 
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Tet  not  a  night  of  darkaess  and  of  gloom  — 
Blighty  tolemn  stars  look  from  its  deep  bine  sky. 

And  silvery  moonbeams  ripple  and  illnme 
Thy  path  else  dreary,  and  allnre  thine  eye 

To  where  My  /rUnd,  amid  perpetual,  bloom, 
thy  coming  in  the  realm  on  high." 


8EUNA  E.  MEANS. 

rpHE  future  will  discover  the  justice  in  admitting  Mrs.  Means  among 
X   the  "  Writers  of  the  South.'' 

''Reminiscences  of  York,  by  a  Septuagenarian,''  is  Mrs.  Means  most 
popular  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  material  for  these 
reminiscences  Mrs.  Means  gathered  from  her  father,  Dr.  Moore,  who 
for  years  has  been  a  collator  of  Revolutionary  anecdotes,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  historical  value,  "A  Life  of  Gen. 
Edward  Lacey,"  forming  a  nucleus  for  the  history  of  the  partisan 
warfare  of  Upper  Carolina  in  the  Revolutionary  wan 

The  style  and  matter  of  these  "  Reminiscences  "  proving  popular, 
Mrs.  Means  became  a  competitor  for  a  prize  offered  by  a  Oarolina 
literary  paper.  Her  novelette  did  not  receive  the  prize,  but  was  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for  by  the  proprietor.  The  title  of  this  story  is 
''Unknown."  She  has  other  and  more  ambitious  literary  ventures 
completed  and  in  preparation. 

Mrs.  MeaosL  was  born  April  21st,  1840,  in  Union  District,  S.  CS. 
From  both  parents  she  has  a  right  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Her 
father's  literary  talent  has  been  alluded  to ;  and  her  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Nott,  now  of  New  York,  formerly  of  Mobile,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  and  author  of  "  The  Types  of 
Mankind,"  etc,  etc.,  and  of  the  late  Pro£  Henry  Junius  Nott,  of 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  author  of  two  volumes  of  tales, 
called  "Novelettes  of  a  Traveller;  or.  Odds  and  Ends  from  the 
Knapsack  of  ^omas  Singularity,  Journeyman  Printer."  These  tales 
were  taken  from  life,-«nd  exhibit  in  a  style  of  much  hdmor  the  happy 
facultypo^^wed^y  Mr.  Nott  of  catching  every  odd  trait  of  character 
that  presented^isel^  Prof.  Nott  and  his  wife  were  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  unfortunate  steamer  "  The  Home,"  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  October  13th,  1887. 
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Mra.  Means  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  Sumter  Means,  of  Glenn's  Sprmg, 
South  Garolina. 

187L 


LOUISA  S.  McOORD.  |   \ 

MRS.  McOORD,  the  daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves,  Esq.,  well  ^ 

known  in  the  public  and  political  history  of  the  State,  was  born 
December  3d,  1810,  in  Charleston. .  She  was  educated  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1840,  Miss  Cheves  was  married  to  D.  J.  McCord,  of  Columbia,  8.  C. 
In  1855  Mrs.  McCord  became  a  widow.    Her  residence  is  Columbia,    • 
South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  McGord's  writings  have  consbted  principally  of  essays  and 
reviews,  and  she  has  written  well  on  the  difficult  subject  of  political 
economy. 

Her  published  volumes  are:) 

My  Dreams.    A  volume  of  poems,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1848. 

Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy.  A  translation  from  the  French 
of  Bastiat    Publbhed  in  New  York!    1848. 

Caius  Gracchus.    A  five-act  tragedy.    New  York.    1851. 

Mrs.  McCord  was  a  contributor  to  the  ''Southern  Quarterly  Review/' 
and  the  ''Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  for  a  number  of  years  from 
1849. 

"Mrs.  McCord's  poetry  is  simply  and  clearly  uttered,  and  is  the 
expression  of  a  healthful  nature.  Her  tragedy  of '  Caius  Gracchus,'  a 
dramatic  poem  for  the  closet,  is  balanced  in  its  philosophy  and  argu- 
ment, Cornelia  wisely  tempering  the  democratic  fervor  of  her  son. 
Many  sound,  pithy  aphorisms  of  conduct  may  be  extracted  from  this 
piece;  all  expressed  with  purity  and  precision.  The  character  of 
Cornelia  is  well  sustained." 

1871. 


MRS.  MARY  C.  RION, 

MRS.  RION  resides  in  Winnsboro,  8.  G.    Has  published  one 
volume  on  floriculture,  entitled  "The. Ladies'  Southern  Florist" 
12mo.    Columbia,  1860. 
isn. 
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ANNE  MONCURE  CRANR 


NEW  and  Original  Novel  **  was  the  heading  of  an  article  in 
the  **  Boston  Transcript,'*  written  hj  K  P.  Whipple,  the 
essaybt,  in  which  he  says: 


"  The  most  notshle  chsncteristie  of  this  hook,  pohlished  hy  Tidmor  & 
Fields,  entitled  '  Emily  Chester,'  is  its  originality,  and  it  will  giro  novd^ 
readers  a  really  novel  impression.  All  the  nsusl  elements  of  romantic 
interest  are  avoided,  and  new  elements,  heretofore  hat  slightly  hinted  in 
English  novels,  are  made  the  snhstance  of  the  work.  Since  Qtethe's  'Elec- 
tive Affinities,'  we  are  aware  of  no  stoiy  in  which  the  psychology  of  excep- 
tionsl  sentiment  and  passion  is  represented  with  such  keenness  and  force  as 
in  '  Emily  Chester.'  The  play  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  in  recesses  of  the 
mind  where  wiU  exerts  no  controlling  inflnence,  is  exhihited  with  a  patient, 
penetrating,  and  intense  power,  which  ftstens  the  reader's  somewhat  reloo- 
tant  and  resisting  attention,  and  compels  him  to  take  interest  in  what  has 
no  natorsl  hold  on  his  healthy  sympathies.  The  character  of  EmOy  CSbester 
is  not  a  pleasing  one,  hut  it  U  deeply  conceived  and  vigorously  developed. 
Max  Crampton  and  Frederic  Hastings  are  also  types  of  character  strongly 
individualised,  and  the  contrasted  magnetism  th^  exert  on  the  micd  and 
heart  of  the  heroine  is  vividly  represented.  The  interest  and  power  of  the 
novel  are  concentrated  in  these  three  persons.  The  other  characters  are 
rather  commonplace,  and  seem  to  he  thrown  in  simply  to  give  relief  to  the 
passions  of  the  principal  personages.  In  those  parts  in  which  the  author  Is 
not  analyang  and  representing  the  strange  mental  phenomena  which  consti- 
tute the  fascination  of  the  hook,  she  shows  immaturity  hoth  of  thonght  and 
observation.  •  •  •  •  'Emily  Chester'  exhibits  such  palpsble  mastery  of  illn- 
sive  phases  of  passion  difficult  to  fix  and  portray,  that  it  cannot  fiul  to  make 
a  profound  impression  on  the  pahlic;'' 

*'  Emily  Chester  "  was  published  without  a  word  of  prefiice  to  give 
the  least  hint  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  author,  and  was  not  covered 
with  the  pall  of  "Great  Southern  Novel  T'  as  is  usually  the  mode 
novels  by  Southern  writers  are  announced.    It  had  made  a  feputation 
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in  the  North,  in  Boston,  the  '*  Athens  of  America,"  before  it  was 
announced  that  the  author  was  a  lady  of  Baltimore. 
The  Hon.  George  H.  Hilliard  thus  reviews  the  book : 

.  •  •  •  "  We  have  a  work  of  remarkable  originality  and  power,  certainly 
in  these*  qualities  entitled  to  rank  side  by  side  with  the  best  productions  of 
American  genius  in  the  department  of  fiction.  The  interest  of  the  book  is 
entirely  derived  from  psychological  sources,  that  is,  from  the  delineation  of 
character,  and  not  from  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  which  are  of  a  common- 
place character,  and  with  hardly  the  merit  of  probability.  It  reminds  us  of 
two  works  of  fiction  of  a  past  age,  Godwin's  'Caleb  Williams,'  and  Ckethe's 
'  Elective  AfSnities,'  but  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  Indeed, 
'Emily  Chester'  could  hardly  have  been  written  had  not  the  'Elective 
Affinities '  been  written  before  it.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  writer  of  the 
former  is  familiar  with  the  latter.  Imagine  the  'Elective  Affinities,'  with  a 
distinct  moral  aim  superadded,  and  written  with  the  intensity  and  consecra- 
tion of  Godwin,  and  we  get  a  tolerably  fair  impression  of  '  Emily  Chester.' 
....  Emily  Chester  is  a  young  woman  of  radiant  beauty  and  extraordinary 
mental  powen.  One  of  her  lovers  is  a  man  of  iron  will  and  commanding 
intellect,  from  whom  she  nevertheless  recoils  with  an  unconquerable  physical 
or  spontaneous  repulsion.  The  temperament  of  the  other  is  in  harmony 
with  her  wn ;  she  is  happy  in  his  presence,  and  yet  she  is  ever  conscious  of 
his  intellectual  inferiority,  and  thus  resists  the  influence  of  his  nature  upon 
hers.*  Here  is  the  whole  web  and  the  woof  of  the  novel It  is  unques- 
tionably a  work  of  genius.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  it  is  a  very  sad  story 
throughout,  and  thus  not  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  sorrows 
enough  of  their  own  not  to  make  them  crave  the  books  that  make  them 
grieve.  It  is  a  web  in  which  flowers  of  gold  and  purple  are  wrought  into  a 
funeral  shroud  of  deepest  black.  •  .  •  • 

"  The  heroine  is  an  impossible  creature.  She  is  a  combination  of  Cleo- 
patra, Harriet  Marti neau,  and  Florence  Nightingale.  She  is  a  being  as 
supernatural  or  preternatural  as  a  centaur  or  griffin.  She  is  a  blending  of 
irreconcilable  elements.  She  is  represented  as  choosing  between  one  lover 
who  satisfies  her  intellect,  and  another  who  gratifies  her  temperament,  as 
coolly  as  she  would  between  a  pear  and  a  peach  at  a  dessert.  Human  beings 
are  not  so  made.  You  cannot  run  a  knife  between  the  intellect  and  the  sen- 
suous nature  in  this  way ;  nor  can  we  think  Max  Crampton  and  Frederic 
Hastings  are  true  to  nature.  They  are  to  real  men  what  Ben  Jonson's  charac- 
ters are  to  Shakspeare's :  they  are  embodiments  of  humors,  and  not  living  flesh 
and  blood.  ....  And  we  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  not  a  healthy  book. 
We  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling  in  the  mind  similar  to  that  produced  on  the 
body  by  sitting  in  a  room  heated  by  an  air-tight  stove.  .  •  •  •  Bnt,  as  has 
been  said,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  book  which  cannot  be  endured^  and  that 
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k  tbe  ttiqMd  kind,  Uie  book  that  boret  yoo.  '  Emilj  Chester' wfll  never  fidl 
wider  thb  oondcfiiiuitioii,  for  it  is  a  book  of  absorbiiig  interest.  Fkom  the 
first  T**T*f  the  snthor  seizes  the  attention  with  the  strong  S"^  <^  gcniosy 
and  holds  it  nnbroken  to  the  last.  And  when  the  end  oomcs,  we  lay  the  book 
down  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  rdief  at  the  rdaxation  of  fibres  stretched  to  a 
paiafid  degree  of  tensioB.* 

To  show  plainly  the  attention  this  norel  attracted  among  the  intel* 
lectoal  portion  of  the  North,  I  give  a  criticism  from  the  pen  of  a  female 
genius  of  New  England,  widely  known  under  her  peend^Hnym  of  "^  Gail 
Hamiltoa": 

*The  TCfy  common  lanlt  of  this  book  will  have  a  tendency  to  conceal 
from  the  popular  gaze  its  uncommon  exoeIlenc&  It  has  all  the  millinery 
of  a  thiid-rste  American  novd — the  most  abounding  beantj  in  its  women, 
perfect  manly  grace  in  its  men,  fisbulous  wealth  surroonding  the  importsnt 
personage^  with  a  profusion  of  elegant  appurtenances  whidi,  at  the  |»esent 
rates  of  gold,  reads  like  an  Arabian  Kighfs  entertainment.  In  style  it  is 
sometimes  careless,  sometimes  slightly  ooarBC^  and  not  unfiequently  labored. 
It  constantly  fidk  into  the  rulgar  error  of  making  all  of  its  outside  women 
pretty,  gossiping,  enrions,  malignant,  and  hatelul,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  gleam  of  faint  and  altogether  flickering  sunshine,  ss  if  womanly  splendor 
were  not  sufficient  of  its  own  shining,  bui  must  be  set  oif  against  a  bla^ 
background.  The  couTcrsations  are  sometimes  qmn  out  to  undue  length, 
and  it  indulges  too  largely  in  philosophy  and  generalizations.  Yet  even 
these  drawbacks  have  their  own  compensations.  The  remarks  and  reflex 
tions,  if  sometimes  a  little  impertinent,  are  generally  sensible  and  shrewd, 
indicating  an  uncommon  depth  and  deamess  of  insights  The  oonversatiotts 
would  occasionally  be  improved  by.sbridgment;  but  they  are  earnest  and 
higfa'toned.  •-•  •  • 

''I  do  not  know  that  American  novd  literature  has  produced  any  other 
work  of  the  kind.  Miss  Sheppard's  'Counterparts'  i^ers,  so  fitf  ss  I  csn 
reooUeci,  the  only  resemblance  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  But 
discarding  all  resort  t*)  hard-featured  fiUhers,  mercenary  mothers,  fiunHy 
lends,  and  all  manner  of  drenauiameei^  go  directly  inward,  and  find  in  the 
eternal  mystery  of  the  complex  human  being  all  the  dbstade,  the  passloa 
and  purpose  which  life  requires.  This  will  not^  perhaps,  add  to  the  pops- 
Urity  of  the  book ;  but  it  makes  its  power.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  oiTence  to  those  conservative  novd-rcadea  who 
love  to  have  a  stoiy  go  on  in  the  good  old  paths,  with  whidi  they  have 
become  so  femiliar  that  they  can  see  the  end  from  the  bfginning.  It  is  ao 
comforUble  to  know  of  a  surety  that  the  villain  wOl  come  to  grie(  and  the 
knight  to  joy,  however  stormy  may  be  the  sea  of  tronUes  en  wludi  he  k 
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tossed.  All  present  pain  is  viewed  with  a  tranqaillity  inspired  by  foreknowl- 
edge of  future  happiness.  But  this  book  thrusts  in  upon  all  these  easy-going 
ways.  A  beautiful  woman,  of  her  own  free  wiU,  marries  a  man  who  is  pas- 
sionately and  most  unselfishly  devoted  to  her,  whom  she  holds  in  profound 
respect  and  reverence,  yet  with  a  feeling  little  short  of  loathing.  What  new- 
fangled notion  is  this?  Alas  I  it  is  newfangled  only  in  novels,  not  in  life, 
and  it  is  only  by  failing  to  recognize  these  subtle  yet  all-powerful  facts,  that 
life  has  so  much  confusion.  The  most  careful  students,  as  well  as  mere 
casual  observers,  may  fiul  to  comprehend  them ;  but  we  have  learned  much 
when  we  have  learned  that  there  is  mystery,  that  nature  has  her  laws, 
impalpable  but  imperative,  by  obedience  to  which  life  is  perfected,  and  by 
disobedience  destroyed ;  that,  deeper  down  in  the  heart  of  man  than  any 
words  can  penetrate,  are  forces  against  which  it  is  useless  for  even  the  will 
to  contend. 

**  'Emily  Chester'  presents  this  theory  in  what  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated 
form.  Perhaps,  to  state  a  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  overstate  it  The  motto 
of  the  title-page  avows  this :  '  It  is  in  her  monstrosities  that  nature  discloses 
to  us  her  secrets.'  Max  and  Emily  are  scarcely  so  much  man  and  woman 
as  an  impersonation  of  magnetism.  But  granting  their  existence,  they  act 
according  to  rigid  natural  laws.  They  are  often  melo-dramatic ;  there  is  a 
oertun  overdoing  of  attitude,  gesture,  and  expression,  as  if  a  youthful  hand 
had  traced  the  windings  of  Emily's  inward  experience,  her  changing  rela* 
tions  to  Max,  the  effects  of  his  absence  and  presence,  the  mingled  distrust, 
repentance,  regard,  and  gratitude.  Such  things  come  by  special  revelation. 
Emily  herself  is  pure,  and  pure  womanly,  an  intensified  woman  drawn  with 
much  skill  and  an  infinite  pity,  sympathy,  and  tenderness.  Her  mirth,  her 
coquetry,  her  gentleness  and  wilfulness,  her  great  heart-hunger  and  brain- 
power, her  passionate  tastes  and  distastes,  are  a  mighty  relief  after  the  bread- 
and-butter  heroines  who  mostly  trip  it  through  even  our  good  novels.  Max 
is  as  great  an  anomaly,  in  his  way,  as  Emily  in  hers.  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  self-immolation  has  been  appointed  to  woman;  but  this  man,  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  evil  his  indomitable  will  had  wrought  upon  the  woman 
most  dear  to  him,  gave  himself  a  living  sacrifice  for  atonement.  With  stem, 
unwearied  self-denial,  he  bore  the  sharpest  pain,  if  so  he  may  bring  to  her 
a  gleam  of  peace.  He  will  have  more  disciples  in  his  sin  than  in  his  suffer- 
ing; but  it  is  well  to  know  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  even  in  conception." 

Who  is  the  author  of  this  wonderful  book? 

Miss  Anne  Moncure  Crane,  a  young  lady  of  Baltimore,  and  her  first 
attempt  at  writbg. 

Miss  Anne  Moncure  Crane  is  from  a  talented  fisimily.  The  best 
translation  in  English  of  the  celebrated  German  poem,  ''Komer's 
Battle  Hymn/'  I  know  of,  was  made  by  a  younger  sister^^never  pub* 
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lish«dL  The  aathor  of  ^'EmOj  Che$ter  "  was  bom  in  the  otj  of  Bal- 
timorOy  and  has  ever  resided  in  that  **  city  of  beauty  and  talent." 
*  Emilj  Chester*  was  her  first  attempt  at  writing.  She  became  an 
authoress  bj  the  merest  accident  Had  any  one  told  her  a  month 
before  she  began  ike  book  that  she  would  ever  write  a  novd,  she  would 
have  laughed  at  the  idea.  She  was  twenty  yeaxs  old  when  her  book 
was  written.  How  troe  is  it  *'that  great  events  arise  from  trivial 
cansea !  *  One  evening  scHne  one  carelessly  suggested  that  a  circle  of 
friaads  should  form  an  original  compomtion  class,  upon  the  plan  of  a 
reading  class —  and  Miss  Orane  contribute  a  noveL  The  plan  was  not 
carried  out,  but  the  idea  of  *'  writing"  had  fallen  upon  fertile  soil, and 
before  the  next  day  Miss  C^ne  resolved  to  seriously  attempt  to  write 
a  book  for  publication.  She  b^an it,  and  ''Emily  Chester"  was  the 
result — she  says,  ''a  greater  surprise  to  me  than  it  could  have  been 
to  any  one  else."  A  very  unusual  case  was  that  of  the  publication 
of  this  book,  and  **  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  much-maligned  race  of 
publishers,"  we  state  the  case.  When  ** Emily  Chester"  was  completed, 
it  was  taken  to  Messrs.  Hcknor  A  Fields  by  a  lady  who  was  a 
stranger  to  them.  She  was  told  that  they  could  not  even  entertain 
the  idea  of  publishing  it,  as  they  were  overcrowded  with  previous  en* 
gagements;  but  upon  her  urging  the  point,  she  was  politely  allowed  to 
leave  the  book  for  inspection.  Within  two  weeks  from  that  time  they 
sent  a  contract  for  its  publication,  addressed  to  the  ''Author  of '  Emily 
Chester ; ' "  and  it  was  not  until  Miss  Crane  returned  the  paper  signed  in 
full  that  they  knew  the  name  of  the  writer  whose  novel  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  publish.  They  were  aware  that  it  was  a  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  author  was  a  woman.  Miss  Crane's  literary  life  has  been 
peculiarly  exempt  from  those  trials  and  discouragements  which  tradi- 
Uon  has  led  us  to  believe  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  career  of  a 
young,  unknown  author.  Miss  Crane  is  a  contributor  of  brilliant 
stories  and  poems  to  our  magaxines — among  others  to  the  **  Gralaxy  ** 
and '' Putnam's  Monthly."   ^ 

Her  second  book,  entitled  **  Opportunity,"  was  published  at  the  close 
of  1867,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  many  admirers  of  **  Emily  Ches- 
ter," alth«iug]^  it  did  not  create  such  a  furore^  It  is  thus  noticed  in 
a  Southern  journal,  by  Paul  H.  Hayne^  the  poet: 

''This  is  no  common  romance.  Depending  but  slightly  upon  the  nators 
of  its  plot  and  outward  Incidental  its  power  is  almost  wholly  concentrated 
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upon  a  deep,  faithful,  Biubtle  analysis  of  character.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a 
series  of  peculiar  psydiological  studies,  than  a  novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  True  insight,  genuine  imagination,  a  somewhat  unique  experience 
of  life,  are  everywhere  apparent  in  its  elaborate,  careful,  and  notunfrequently 
profound  portraitures.  Even  the  faults  of  the  work  are  such  as  could  scarce- 
ly have  hud  their  origin  in  a  commonplace  mind.  A  morbid,  exaggerated 
force  of  introspection,  laying  bare  to  their  very  roots  the  motives  of  human 
action,  strikes  the  reader  sometimes  with  a  shuddering  distaste,  the  sort  of 
feeling  one  would  experience  in  beholding  too  deep  and  merciless  a  dissec- 
tion of  any  diseased  condition,  whether  of  body  or  heart  I  Yet  how  can  one 
fail  to  admire  the  strong  and  subtle  gifts  by  which  such  results  are  attained? 
Moreover,  the  general  purpose  of  the  story  is  noble  and  exalted.  A  purity 
of  aim  some  might  call. transcendental  distinguishes  its  central  morale.  But 
its  unworldly  suggestiveness  is  charming.  Two  male  characters — brothers 
— divide  the  reader's  interest  One  is  a  brilliant,  susceptible,  but  frivolous 
nature,  possessing,  no  doubt,  capacities  for  good,  yet  too  feeble  to  arrest  and  to 
develop  them.  The  other  is  a  strong,  passionate,  manly,  upright  soul,  who, 
in  the  blackest  hours  of  misfortune  and  doubt,  feels  (as  that  gallant  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  Frederick  Bobinson,  was  wont  to  observe)  that  there  are  in- 
stinctive spiritual  truths  —  the  'great  landmarks  of  morality ' —which  a  man 
(in  the  midnight  of  skepticism)  must  cling  to,  would  he  avoid  destruction. 
£  These  brothers,  so  diverse  in  temperament,  encounter  and  fall  in  love  with 

the  same  woman.  She  is  little  more  than  a  girl  in  years,  but  her  heart  and 
intellect  are  strangely  precocious :  and  not  merely  precocious,  but  wonder- 
ful ip  the  exceptional  character  of  their  endowments.  Her  fascination  radi- 
ates  chiefly  from  wUhin.  To  Grahame  Ferguson — the  elder  and  weaker  bro- 
ther — she  is  led  unconsciously  to  give  her  afiection. 

^'Ab!'  tAyi  the  saihor,  rtterrlng  to  this  tingnlsr  beroine— 'Abl  tbo  mairellooi 
fMolnstion  of  theio  booatlfal-ngly  women.  To  watob  tbe  loveliuctn  tbey  seem  to  beep 
M  too  laorcd  for  ordinary  ejci,  tlowly  dawn  and  reaeb  a  dirine  perfection  in  yonr  sigbt, 
wbat  mortal  man  c«n  withstand?  If  it  be  only  a  faint,  momentary  wi1d>ro8e  fluib  upon 
tbe  nsnaliy  colorless  ebeek,  a  single  flasb  or  passing  gleam  in  tbe  Instreless  eyes,  if  yon 

>  know  it  to  be  yonr  rery  own,  tbat  yow  alone  bare  created  it,  no  glory  of  Qreeb  art 

can  so  stir  jon !    This  was  tbe  miracle  Qrabam«  wrought  daily,  and  yet  so  differently, 

.'  ^  tbat  be  waited  each  time  in  expectancy  as  uncertain  as  intense.     "  This  is  the  true, 

essential  beauty!"  be  was  tempted  to  exclaim.    Another  truth  be  awobe  to,  at  bo 

^  listened  to  her  careless  talking,  with  erer-inereasing  wonder.    Not  only  was  it  tbat  ]U 

recognised  her  absolnto  originality,  her  large  structure  of  mind,  but  tbat  her  thoughts 

;^  seemed  radiant  with  that  gleam  which  "never  was  on  sea  or  land,**  her'ienienees  musical 

'  with  nature's  own  barmoay.' 

i^  ''Very  speedily,  however,  the  shallow,  sensuous  nature  of  the  man  be* 

trays  itself  by  an  irrecoverable  act  of  self-committal,  and  there  is  a  passion- 
ate  though  secret  renunciation  of  him  on  the  part  of  Harvey  Bemey,  (the 


Miss  Crane  looks  the  '*  woman  of  genius^**  baring  laige  feataret,  ber 
se  aquiline  and  prominent,  her  mouth  laige^  but  rather  pleasant^  ber 
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heroine*s  name,)  which  is  depicted  with  a  refined  and  seardung  skill,  a  de> 
gree  of  mind-knowledge  and  soul-knowledge  that  are  unquestionably  remark* 
able.  We  cannot  follow  the  various  oomplica^ons  of  the  namtiTe.  It  is 
St  a  later  date  that  Orahame's  brother,  Douglss,  makes  the  aoquaintance  of 
Miss  Berney.  These  two  were  evidently  fitted  for  each  other;  strength  to 
strength,  purity  to  purity,  passion  to  passion.  But  one  of  those  enora,  ap- 
parently so  trifling,  in  reality  pregnant  with  iate  and  death,  came  between 
and  separated  them. 

**  Douglas  was  not  permitted  even  to  tell  his  lovei    Yet  how  the  true^  loyal,  * 

noble  spirit  rises  gradually  from  the  depression  of  the  blow,  and  finds  com- 
fort in  the  arms  of  duijf,  which  are  finally  transformed  into  the  arms  of  Aap- 

ptJMSt/ 

**  Grahame's  destiny  is  of  another  and  sadder  kind.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that 

'To  bear  It  to  eoaqoor  ow  fstSb' 

Therefore  he  yields  to  disappointment  and  all  its  insidious  temptations, 
sinks  lower  and  lower  in  the  moral  scale,  and  may  finally  be  regarded  as  one 
of  those  dead  souls  which,  though  freed  from  absolute  sensuality,  are  yet  the 
'  bounden  slaves  *  of  eaavt,  sloth,  discontent,  and  that  host  of  effeminate 
vices  which  in  certain  moods  are  more  revolting  to  us  than  downright^  mon* 
strous,  Satanic  wickedness. 

**  Underneath  the  surfiioe  of  Miss  Crane's  story  and  its  characterizations, 
there  runs  a  vein  of  meaning  which  only  the  attentive  reader  will  dearly 
comprehend.  She  shows  how '  opportunities '  may  be  neglected  to  the  utter 
misery  of  the  individual ;  but  she  rightly  and  philosophically  represents 
these  'opportunities'  as  often  coming  in  such  'questionable  guise,'  that 
an  inspired  foresight  alone  could  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Thus,  it  is  not  in  the  ignorant  neglect  of  *  opportunity '  that  she  pretends  to 
find  the  seeds  of  guilt  or  folly,  but  in  thai  iUogieal  and  disioyai  /aUhktntem 
which*sinks  weakly  under  the  ban  of  circumstance,  accepts  tamely  its  awarda^ 
and  never,  with  the  superb  audadty  of  the '  Great  Hsabt,'  strives  to  force 
a  way  upward,  in  the  very  teeth  of  what  we  are  too  apt  to  call  fiilsdy  *  provi- 
dential decrees.'  In  this  way  the  unlucky  Grahame  sinks  to  a  level  below 
our  contempt  Pursuing  an  opposite  course,  his  brother  not  only  vanqnishea 
the  desperation  and  despair  which  beset  his  reason,  but  grasps,  finally,  the 
serene  rewards  of  an  unselfish,  manful  endnranoe. 

"  We  close  our  notice  of  Miss  Crane's  production  with  the  remark  that  no 
tale  has  recentiy  appeared,  North  or  South,  which  is  so  full  of  rich  evidenoea 
of  genuine  psychological  power,  a  profound  study  of  character  in  some  of  j 

its  most  unique  spiritual  and  mental  manifestations,  and  fervid  aitlsUe  Ufl^  -  i 

rations,  destined  to  embody  themsdves  gloriously  in  the  futora." 
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chin  firm,  lier  brow  moderate  and  well  arched :  her  ejes  are  dark,  and 
have  a  bright  ouUook  on  this  world ;  her  hair  is  dark  and  very  luxuri* 
ant — she  wears  it  piled  up  according  to  the  present  '•' Japanese"  style. 
She  is  tall,  but  not  ungraceful.  She  prides  herself  on  making  all  her 
own  clothes,  and  being  able  to  do  everything  for  herself,  which  is  very 
commendable.  A  friend  calls  her  "an  universal  genius"  who  is  very 
ambitious,  thinking  "  an  intellectual  woman  ought  to  do  everytliing." 
The  following  characteristic  paragraph  expresses  so  much,  that  we 
give  it  place  here,  against  our  better  judgment  perhaps :  "  In  fact,  the 
author  of  'Emily  Qiester'  is  a  steam-engine  of  a  woman,  a  regular 
locomotive,  and  flies  desperately  along  the  railroad  of  life;  and  one 
must  either  subside  into  the  train  of  cars  she  leads  quietly,  or  be  run 
over,  perhaps  crushed  to  infinitesimal  atoms."  Miss  Crane  has  formed 
an  ^  ideal "  of  what  an  "  authoress  "  ought  to  be,  and  she  tries  to  be  it  I 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  lifiss  Crane  was  married  to  Mr.  SeemuUer,  of 
New  York. 

J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.,  Boston,  published  a  sensational  novel  from 
her  pen,  (1871,)  entitled,  "*  Reginald  Archer." 


WORDS.  TO  A  •'UED  OHNE  WORTE." 

All  earth  has  that  is  rare  or  Is  treasurablo : 

Long  I  searched  for  a  token,  in  vain, 
Worthy  to  speak  of  this  love  so  immeasurable. 
Worthy  to  be  both  my  gift  and  her  gain. 

Nor  palace  nor  glory, 

Nor  name  high  in  story. 
These,  not  these  would  I  bring  to  my  love; 

But  what  God  gave  me 

To  raise  and  to  save  me^ 
This,  'tis  this  I  wonld  bring  to  my  love. 

Tears  go  by,  and  they  take  what  is  perishing^ 
This  world's  fashion,  which  passeth  away; 
That  which  I  give  will  need' but  love's  cherishing^ 
Ever  to  live  and  to  bloom  as  to-day. 

Love's  silver  lining 

Through  life's  dark  donds  shining; 
This,  'tis  this  I  wonld  bring  to  my  love; 

All  I  have  shared  with  none^ 

All  I  have  dared  with  none^ 
This,  all  this  I  would  bring  to  my  love. 
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Pletsore  Inre^  and  we  follow  its  beckoning; 

Fame  and  honor  seem  life's  best  ends ; 
Angfat  that  may  stand  in  oar  way  little  reckoning; 
Onward  we  press,  wlionuioe*er  it  offimda. 

Bat  when  Lore^s  star  rises, 

Koaght  else  the  sonl  prises, 
As  earth  sinks  to  darkness  when  heaven  shows  lights 

Then  seem  these  empty  hands 

Richer  than  golden  strands, 
With  love^  and  love  only,  to  bring  to  my  love. 


WINTER  WIND. 


Restlen  wind  of  drear  December, 

Listened  to  by  dying  ember,  ) 

Do  you  hold  the  same  sad  meaning  to  all  other  hearts  this  night  f 

Sweeping  over  land  and  ocean 

With  year  mighty,  rhythmic  motion,  J 

Has  your  hasting  brought  swift  wasting  to  their  hope  and  joy  and  lightt 

To  them,  does  yoar  passing  darken  . 

Kight's  black  shadow  as  they  hearken ;  ' 

Filling  it  with  mystic  phantoms,  such  as  throng  some  haonted  spot^ 

With  the  ghosts  of  joys  and  pleasorei^ 

Tortures  now  that  once  were  treasnrest 
Does  your  sighing  seem  the  crying  of  a  soul  for  what  is  notf 

Dbes  the  same  weird,  weary  moaning 

Seem  to  underlie  your  toning, 
Whether  risen  in  your  strength,  or  sunk  to  wailing,  fitftil  blast  f 

Do  they  hear  wild,  distant  diiges 

In  your  falls  or  in  your  snigest 
Does  your  swelling  seem  the  knelling  for  a  dead,  unburied  Past? 


« FAITH  AND  HOPR" 

That  night,  after  her  mother  had  fallen  asleep,  Harvey,  scenting  tobaooo- 
smoke  upon  the  porch,  stole  down  stairs  for  a  quiet  talk  with  Dr.  Dan,  or 
perhaps  an  hour  of  silent  sitting,  as  of  yore.  At  first,  it  proved  to  be  the 
latter;  for,  taking  her  childish  place  at  bis  feet,  and  laying  her  head  uposi 
his  knee,  he  put  out  his  band,  and  sofUy  stroked  her  hair  with  the  fiuniliar 
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gesture,  but  said  nothing.  Except  tbe  neoeasary  aging  with  yean.  Dr.  Dan 
was  just  the  Dr.  Dan  of  old.  Presently,  he  began  asking  questions  about 
her  future  plans;  and  then  the  conversation  came  back  to  thtf  present^  and 
even  to  the  past 

"  Harvey,"  he  asked  at  last,  "  do  yon  ev«  >n*e"id  to  marry  t" 

The  inquiry  had  arisen  somewhat  naturally  from  others  which  he  had  put 
concerning  a  strong,  tme-heartod  gentleman,  whose  apparently  hopelet^s 
devotion  to  Harvey  seemed  but  to  deepen  and  strengthen  with  the  deepen- 
ing iemd  strengthening  of  his  nature. 

"  That  is  as  God  pleases,"  she  answered,  rather  sadly.  "  Uncle,"  she  con- 
tinued presently,  and  her  voice  had  changed  perceptibly,  ''  I  was  wounded 
terribly,  early  in^the  battle  of  life,  and  since  then  I  haVe  been  among  the 
halt  and  maimed.*' 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  and  his  thoughts  went  sorrowfully  and 
silently  back  to  those  early  days. 

*'  Harvey,"  he  said  at  last^  and  there  was  something  like  despair  in  his 
tone^  "I  want  you  to  answer  me  one  question  truthfully.  You  have  worked 
and  won ;  you  have  been  faithful  to  what  God  gave  you,  and  have  striven 
hard  to  choose  the  better  part:  now  teU  me,  has  anything  in  existence 
yielded  you  real  satisfaction?  I  frittered  away  my  strength  and  purpose;  1 
wasted  my  substance  of  heart  and  soul  in  riotous  living,  and  the  punishment 
of  spiritual  starvation  rests  rightfully  upon  me:  you  did  none  of  these  things; 
yet  tdl  me  what  essential,  soul-satisfying  element  has  life  ever  brought 
yottf" 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  woman  sat  motionless,  not  looking  at  bim,  nor 
at  the  broad,  moonlit  heavens  above  her ;  but  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  low, 
dark  horizon,  and  filled  with  a  hungry,  wistful  light. 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  His  likeness." 

This  faith  and  hope  were  all  she  had  rescued  from  that  failure  which  she 
called  her  life.    Ah,  mel  from  the  beginning,  has  any  human  heart  ever' 
truly  rescued  moreT 
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LTDIA  CRANE. 

rvt*  fl>o^^^  ^  ^®  **  litentture**  of  <rar  coantiy,  yet  we  cannot  eon- 

"^^        ^eot^^^T^  ^"^'^  '^  place  in  oar  Tolume  to  the  tnmslator  of  the 

•>-^   *;ful  ^  Rattle  Prayer  *'  that  we  pve.    If  8he  eo  derired,  she  conld 

^^^^   ^  ^  l&iKl^  position  among  our  **  Southland  Writers,"  as  a  tnmsla- 

MVse  Xiydia  Crane  is  a  daoghter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Crane,  for 

^g^y  years  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  a  man  of  wealth, 

noted  for  hie  extensive  contributions  to  the  Baptist  Church  and  chari- 

uble  institationa    She  is  a  younger  sister  of  the  authoress  of  **  Emily 

Chester  **  and  **  Opportunity.'* 

Says  a  lady  who  has  reverencei  admiration,  and  true,  respectfiil  af- 
fection for  her :  "  Lydia  Crane  is  a  noble,  suffering  woman,  a  martyr 
all  her  life  to  nervous  disease  and  curvature  of  the  spine,  but  who 
rises  above  pain  and  wretched  health,  and  studies  mathematics  when . 
every  nerve  is  quivering  with  anguish." 


K0RN£B*8  BATTLE  PRAYER. 

9cbct  ia  to  €#i4t 

Father,  I  cry  to  Theel 
Rolling  STOund  me  the  smoke  of  the  battlfl^ 
Lightnings  snnround  me  and  war's  thunders  rattls^ 
Leader  of  armiei,  I  cry  to  Theel 

Father,  Icsd  Thoo  aiel 

Father,  lead  Thou  aie! , 
Lead  me  to  victwy,  lead  me  to  dying; 
Lord,  b/  Thy  word,  be  my  labor  and  tiying; 

Throogh  tbis  world's  strife  my  guide  deign  to  bsi 

H/  God,  I  discern  Theel  • 
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My  Gody  I  discern  Theel 
As  in  tbe  murmur  of  leases  that  are  fallings 
80  in  the  thunder  of  battle  appalling^ 
Fountain  of  Mercy,  I  recognize  Thee  t 

Father,  bless  Thou  met 

Father,  bless  Thou  me  I 
To  Thy  hands  alone  my  life  is  commended ; 
That  Thou  hast  ordained,  by  Thee  must  be  ended: 
In  life  and  in  death  wilt  Thou  bless  me  I 
Father,  I  praise  Theel 

Father,  I  praise  Thee! 
If  war  ever  good  to  the  earth  has  afforded. 
The  holiest  cause  we  have  saved  and  rewarded : 
Failing  or  conquering,  I  praise  Theel 

To  Thee  aU  surrendered  bel 

« 

To  Thee  all  surrendered  bel 
Though  from  my  heart  my  life-blood  be  flowing^ 
When  from  my  lips  my  last  prayer  is  goings  ' 
To  Thee,  my  God,  I  surrender  mel 
Father,  I  cry  to  Thee  1 


ELLIE  LEE  HARDENBROOK 

MRS.  HARDENBROOK,  bom  Lee,  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and 
younger  sister  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Palmer.  Since  her  girlhood, — 
she  was  bom  in  1836,  —  Mrs.  Hardenbrook  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
versatile  writer  for  the  press;  although  she  has  never  published  a  book. 
For  several  years  she  was  editress  of  a  New  York  **  weekly."  She 
has  published  many  continued  stories, — novelettes,  in  fact,  remarkable 
for  imaginative  power  and  skilful  construction, — together  with  letters 
and  weekly  gossip  on  the  social  and  aesthetic  topics  of  the  day,  for 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  papers. 
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GEOROIE  A.  HULSE  McLEOD. 

MRS.  McLEOD  18  well  koowo  as  presiding  over  the  "Southern 
Literary  Institute^"  of  Baltimore,  Maryland  —  a  seminary  for 
yoong  ladies  which  b  well  known  throughout  the  United  States.  That 
Mrs.  McLeod  is  a  generous,  noble-eouled  lady,  the  &ct  that  she  gives 
free  tuition  to  one  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  Confederate 
soldier,  from  each  Southern  State,  amply  attests. 

Mrs.  McLeod  was  bom  in  Florida,  at  the  Naval  Hospital  near  Pen- 
sacola,  of  which  her  father.  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse,  was  then  surgeon.  She 
was  left  an  orphan  in  infancy. 

Her  first  books,  "Sunbeams  and  Shadows ''  and  "Buds  aind  Blos- 
soms," were  published  in  New  York,  in  1851.  Two  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  books,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  A.  W.  McLeod,  of  Hal- 
ifax, N.  S.,  where  they  resided  for  some  time.  Her  first  volume  after 
her  marriage  was  "  Ivy  Leaves  from  an  Old  Homestead,"  which  was 
followed  by  "Thine  and  Mine;  or,  The  Step-mother's  Reward,"  pub- 
lished by  Derby  A  Jackson,  in  1857 — a  book  that  was  received  with 
much  favor,  and  inculcating  an  excellent  moral,  showing  that  a  step- 
mother may  supply  a  mother's  place  in  kindness  and  care. 

Mrs.  McLeod,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has  published  two  little 
volumes,  "Sea -Drift"  and  "Bright  Memories."  The  former  is  a 
little  story,  dealing  mainly  with  school-girls,  their  ways  and  thoughts, 
their  joys  and  trials — a  charming  book,  pure,  healthful,  and  inspiring. 

Mrs.  McLeod  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  magasines,  etc. 
North  and  South,  under  the  signature  of  "Flora  Neale,"  and  other 
nomt  de  plume, 

Mrs.  McLeod  is  a  very  industrious  writer,  conducting  a  large  school 
successfully,  and  considering  her  pen-work  as  a  recreation. 

She  has  recently  completed  a  book  for  juveniles,  entitled  "Standing 
Guard,"  and  a  novel,  the  title  of  which  is  very  inviting,  viz.,  "  The 
Old,  Old  Story."  ' 

Mrs.  McLeod  also  has  in  preparation  a  First^Oass  Reader,  intended  | 

for  the  senior  class  of  the  Southern  Literary  Institute,  for  which  soma  \ 

of  the  most  noted  writers  have  oontributadL  I 
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MINE! 

The  fresh  green  robes  spring  had  given  to  the  earth  became  gorgeous  with 
the  many-colored  blossoms  springing  up  everywhere.  The  June  roses  clam- 
bered over  the  lattice-work,  and  sent  in  on  the  breath  of  the  south  wind  a 
perfumed  greeting,  to  woo  into  the  summer  air  the  happy-hearted. 

Never,  to  Mrs.  Rivers,  had  the  summer  been  so  fair,  the  flowers  so  lovely. 
A  joy  within  had  shed  an  influence  over  outward  things — a  new,  deep  joy; 
for,  with  the  summer  blossoms,  a  bud  of  beauty,. |i  living  floweret,  gave  an 
added  charm  to  home.  A  murmur  of  praise  trembled  on  her  lips,  and  a 
happy  light  was  in  the  soft,  dark  eyes,  as  she  folded  the  unconsdoua  little 
one  so  lovingly  to  her  heart,  murmuring,  **Mine,  all  my  own!^' 

A  little  child !  How  the  memory  of  Him  who  was  cradled  in  a  manger 
comes  back  upon  ns  when  we  look  upon  such  helplessness  1  Its  very  weak- 
ness has  the  power  of  twining  about  proud  hearts  a  chain  of  love  and  pity, 
that  even  man's  strong  hand  may  not  unbind. 

We  bless  little  children,  ibr  their  presence  bringeth  purity  and  joy. 
Around  them  cluster  affections  that  are  nearer  to  the  love  of  heaven ;  and 
when,  from  one  dwelling  and  another,  the  timid  doves  are  won  heavenward, 
their  flitting  leaves  a  void  which  may  not  easily  be  filled. 

** Mine/**  What  a  spell  in  that  simple  word — a  strangely  solemn  influ- 
ence. So  to  Grace  it  was. ,  "  Mine  "  is  an  added  charge  —  an  immortal  spirit, 
which  must  learn  through  me  the  way  to  live  —  the  how  to  die.  Far  away 
into  the  future  her  thoughts  were  fast  flitting,  weaving,  thus  early,  visions  of 
beauty  yet  to  open  upon  the  baby  dreamer.  But  as  shades  shut  out  the  sun- 
light, so  darker  thoughts  were  blending  with  them.  'What  if  she  were  called 
away  ere  it  should  learn  to  tread  life's  changing  way  ?  Even  thus  another 
had  been  taken  from  those  leaning  upon  her  love — even  thus,  for  the  young 
voices  that  were  echoing  around  gave  to  Her  the  name  lisped  fir$t  to  one  de- 
parted. It  was  a  sad  memory,  but  one  which  made  them  seem  the  dearer,  a 
more  precious  charge.  The  new  tie  that  so  blessed  her  should  not  weaken 
their  claim,  but^  as  a  pure  and  cherished  link,  bind  them  more  closely  together. 


THE  LOST  TBEA8UBE. 

The  blue  fades  out  from  the  fair  summer  sky. 
And  my  flowers  have  drooped  their  bright  buds ; 

The  windi  of  the  autumn  are  scattering  the  leaves, 
And  chanting  a  dirge  o'er  their  heads. 

80  the  love  that  made  earth  always  summer  to  m«^ 
Has  failed'  me  and  left  me  alone ; 
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I  lit  by  the  uhes  all  oold  on  tlie  hearUi, 
And  weep  for  the  light  thmt  is  goneu 

I  set  npy  unseen  bj  a  strangei's  cold  eje^ 

A  stone  in  my  heart's  secret  shrine: 
*'  In  niemoiy  of — and  a  name  is  thereon. 

The  name  of  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
I  prayed  for  him  nightly ;  I  blessed  him  each  day. 

The  love  and  the  blessing  he  scorns ; 
He  has  crushed  from  my  path  the  roses  I  loved. 

And  leaves  me  aU  pierced  by  the  thorns. 

But  murmnr  not^  heart — poor,  sorrowful  hearvi 

We  will  keep  loving  vigil  together; 
It  may  be  some  day  he  will  seek  as  again. 

When  with  him  'tb  less  sunshiny  weaUier. 
Let  us  patiently  wait,  and  pray,  and  love  on; 

Kindly  welcome  him  bade,  should  he  come; 
But  if  not,  the  rich  treasures  we  lose  here  on  earth. 

May  be  found  in  a  heavenly  home. 


EMMA  ALICE  BROWNE. 

MISS  BROWNE  was  bom  in  Cecil,  Maryland,  on  Christmas  day» 
1840.    Her  father,  from  whom  she  inherits  her  poetical  gifk» 
died  when  she  was  a  child. 

The  late  poet  and  journalist  George  D.  Prentice  termed  Emma 
Alice  Browne  "the  sweetest  song-bird  in  all  the  land."  Every  line 
she  has  written  bears  the  imprint  of  genius. 

Fatherless  at  an  early  age,  Miss  Browne  has  carved  her  own  way  in 
the  world  with  her  pen. 

•  She  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  contributor  to  the  principal 
literary  journals  of  the  United  Statea.  Her  poems  have  never  been 
collected  into  a  volume. 

Her  home  is  at  Woodville,  Rappahannock  County,  Virginia.  t 
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E8TELLA  ANNA  LEWffi. 

WHEN  we  say  that  this  poet  is  decidedly  the  most  eminent  literary 
woman  of  her  time,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are 
others  whose  writifigs  are  dictingiibhed  by  more  justness  and  sobriety 
of  thought,  by  more  directness,  and  more  practicable  utility ;  but  we 
mean  to  say  that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  and  dangerous  career. 
Like  Sappho  of  Lesbos;  of  whom  she  has  so  eloquently  written,  she 
has  dared  to  enter  the  race  for  fame  with  the  strongest,  and  to  pluck 
the  laurel  from  the  very  summit  of  Olympus. 

**  Jupiter,**  says  an  eminent  critic,  speaking  of  her  poetic  powers, 
**  is  usually  represented  as  sitting  on  a  golden  throne,  holding  in  the 
one  hand  thunder-bolts,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  We 
do  not  say  that  Stella  plays  with  the  lyric  fires  as  did  Jupiter  with 
thunder-bolts,  but  we  do  assert  that  her  powers  are  great,  and  that  her 
versatility  is  wonderful.  At  times  she  soars  into  the'  regions  of  the 
grand  and  imposing,  and  again,  waves  a  wand  as  gentle  and  persuasive 
as  the  cypress." 

Estella  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is  the  only  child  of 
Delmonte  Robinson,  a  West  Indian  planter,  by  his  second  wife,  Anna 
Estella  Butler,  daughter  of  Col.  Butler,  of  Washington,  a  descendant  of 
the  heroes  of  Wyoming  of  that  name,  who,  as  history  tells  us,  were  de- 
scended from  the  House  of  Ormond.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
was  confided  to  a  maternal  uncle,  who  placed  her  at  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary,  where  she  was  an  ardent  student  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and 
where  she  won,  at  that  tender  age,  the  title  of  *'  the  iefith  muse,**  Her 
compodtions  were  always  in  poetry;  and  when  asked  by  her  skeptical 
teacher  where  she  found  such  pretty  poems,  she  replied,  "  In  my  aum 
heart/"  On  one  occasion  an  impromptu  poem  found  its  way  into  a 
daily  paper  before  she  had  read  it  in  the  class,  and  she  iras  accused 
of  having  taken  it  verbatim  from  said  paper,  and  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  editor  to  prove  her  innocence.  . 

On  leaving  the  seminairy  she  was  married  to  S.  D.  Lewis,  Gounsellor- 
at-Law,  and  immediately  afterward  the  Appletons,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished her  ''  Records  of  the  Heart,**  (1844,)  which  was  recdved  by  the 
press  with  universal  applause.    No  first  volume  of  poems  ever  gained 

a  wider  popularity.    Edgar  A.  Poe  was  so  pleased  with  many  of  the 
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poems  that  it  contained  that  he  immediately  made  the  author^s  acquaint 
anoe^  and  constantly  wrote  and  talked  of  the  yonng  poetess.  He 
recited  ^The  Forsaken"  on  several  public  occasions,  and* in 
*  thus  speaks  of  it: 


''The  popular  as  well  as  the  criticsl  Toice  ranks  'The  Forsaken'  as  the 
most  beautiful  ballad  of  its  kind  ever  written.  .  •  •  We  hsTe  read  it  more 
than  twenty  times,  and  always  with  increasing  admiration.  H  ii  inexprtanbi^ 
Uau^fmU  No  one  of  real  feeling  can  peruse  it  without  a  strong  indination 
to  tears.  Its  irresistible  charm  is  its  absolute  truth  — the  unaffected  natural- 
of  its  thought''     *  * 


We  give  it  entire. 

THE  F0R8AKEH. 


There  is  a  tear; 
Some  pining,  bleeding  heart  to  sigh 

O'er  every  bier. 
Bat  in  that  hour  of  pain  and  dread. 

Who  will  draw  near 
Around  my  humble  couch  and  shed 

One  fiireweU  teart 

Who.  watch  life's  last  departing  ray 

In  deep  despair, 
And  soothe  my  spirit  on  its  way 

With  holy  prayer  T  ^ 

What  mourner  round  my  bier  will  come 

In  weeds  of  woe^ 
And  follow  me  to  my  long  home— - 

Solemn  and  slowT 

'\\rhen  lying  on  my  clayey  bed. 

In  icy  sleep. 
Who  there  by  pure  affecta<m  led 

Will  come  and  weep; 
By  the  pale  moon  implant  the  rose 

Upon  my  breast^ 
And  bid  it  dieer  my  dark  rqMSCL 

Hy  lowly  mtt 

Could  t  but  know  when  I  am  slecpia| 
Low  in  the  gronm^ 
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One  fiuthful  lieait  would  there  be  keeping 

Watch  all  night  ronnd, , 
As  if  some  gem  lay  shrined  beneath 

That  sod's  cold  gloom, 
T  would  mitigate  the  pangs  of  death. 

And  light  the  tomb. 

Yes,  in  that  hour  if  I  could  feel. 

From  halls  of  glee 
And  Beaut/s  presenoe  one  would  steal 

In  secrecy. 
And  come  and  sit  and  weep  by  me 

In  night's  deep  noon — 
Oh  I  I  would  ash  of  memory 

No  other  boon. 

But^  ah  1  a  lonelier  fate  is  mine, 

A  deeper  woe: 
From  all  I  lore  in  youth's  sweet  time 

I  soon  must  go: 
Drawn  round  me  my  pale  -robes  of  white^ 

In  a  dark  spot 
To  sleep  through  death's  long,  dreamless  night 

Lone  and  forgot. 

This  little  poem  of  such  rigid  simplicity  and  tearful  pathos  was 
composed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  hearing  the  doctor  tell  her  nurse, 
in  the  evening,  that  she  could  not  liye  till  the  morning.  Ah  I  what  a 
night  was  this  for  a  child  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  and  of  a  naturally 
melancholy  temperament!  With  her  long  brown  curls  flowing  over 
the  pillow,  all  night  she  lay  bidding  adieu  to  earth,  and  in  the  morning 
recited  to  her  nurse  ''The  Forsaken."  The  next  volume  of  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  **  The  Child  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems,"  (1845,)  which 
was  received  with  still  more  favor  than  her  first  volume,  and  of  which 
Lamartine  thus  speakk  in  one  of  his  notices  of  the  author : 

"  In  dramatic  movement  and  graphic  description, ''  The  Child  of  the  Sea  " 
will  compare  with  any  similar  poem  in  any  language.  It  }s  a  beautiftil 
novel  in  verse.** 

Two  years  after  this  volume  followed  the  ''Myths  of  the  Minstrels,'' 
which  included  those  sonnets  to  "Adhemar,"  so  widely  known  and 
admired,  and  of  which  the  great  French  poet  thus  speaks  in  his  critique. 
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^Tlie  tonncto  to  'Adhenutf*  entitle  the  anthor  to  the  appeOation  of  tlie 
'Female  Petrarch,'  and  the  'Sappho  of  America,'  a  title  which  her  compa- 
triots have  jonUy  firen  her.  We  agree  with  M.  Edgar  Poe^  who  has  said,  in 
his  critiqae  on  Uie  yoong  poetess,  tiiat  she  is  endowed  with  tiie  truest  poetic 
genioa  of  any  woman  since  the  poetess  of  Leshoa." 

In  1858  the  Appletons  issued  a  collection  of  ''Stdla'a"  poems  in 
one  magnificently  illustrated  volume ;  and  soon  afterward  the  poetess 
went  to  Europe,  a  widow,  where  she  has  since  resided,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  ahort  visit  to  the  United  Statea. 

In  Paris  she  resided  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  where  she  gave  weekly 
receptions,  and  had  on  her  list  of  visitors  the  iliU  of  American  and 
English  society  then  in  Pkris,  and  such  Frenchmen  of  genius  as 
Lamartine,  Guizot,  and  Dumas. 

From  Paris  she  went  to  Italy,  where  she  passed  two  years,  mostly  in 
Florence  and  Rome. 

In  1863  she  published,  in  New  York,  ''Helemar;  or.  The  Fall  of 
Montexuma :  **  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  written  while  she  was  in  Italy. 
We  quote  the  following  from  a  long  critique  in  Sear's  ''National 
Quarterly  Review  **  for  October,  1863. 

"Helemar  ia  written  witii  great  power,  and  will  add  much  to  the  author's 
reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  American  literatare.  In  subject  and 
treatment  it  is  similar  to  the '  Alzire '  of  Voltaire,  the  ' CSd '  of  Oomdlle,  and 
the  'Cromwell'  of  Victor  Hugo;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a  com*  i 

parison  with  those  great  historical  dramas.** 

I 

•■ 

We  quote  from  the  ''Review''  a  single  passage,  where  Hdemar  [ 

enters,  and  discovers  the  bodies  of  the  Aztec  noblemen  who  have  been  | 

slain  by  the  Spaniards.  .  { 


Heleicab   [r^eoiiing  aghai(\. 

Horror  of  horrors  I    O  grim-visaged  horror! 

Pale,  ghastiy  death!    Thrice  damn'd  inebriate  murder! 

That  couldrt  not  slake  thy  thirst  wHh  common  blood. 

But  needs  drain  Anahuac's  royal  rivers  dry!— 

O  Reason,  keep  thy  throne!  Judgment^  thy  seat  I 

Until  I  fling  my  soul  on  this  rank  deed, 

And  with  Its  lightoing  wither  up  the  Ibemco, 

As  the  great  tempest  crisps  the  autumn  leaves! 

[A  ofpreaeket  Os  dead  hodim. 
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O  most  untimelj  bArreBtl  GloriouB  BheATeBl 

Unripely  gathered  to  Death's  granary  I  — 

Burst — burst,  big  hearty  and  let  thy  great  grief  forth, 

As  from  volcano's  bosom  laya  leaps, 

Into  pale  faces  of  affrighted  stars  1 

What  instigated  this  foul,  bloody  murder? 

This  deed,  so  red  it  scents  the  world  with  gore. 

And  sets  all  cannibals  in  earth  a  howling  I 

My  noble  brothers  —  Anahuac's  young  oaJu — 

The  Tery  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  State — 

UnUmely  felled — hewn  down  before  their  heads 

Had  glittered  in  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

Ope  earth  I  gape  hell  I  and  swallow  up  the  white  man  I 

Are  ye  all  dead,  my  brothers  —  all  so  mute 

Ye  cannot  tell  me  wherefore  ye  were  slain? 

Is  there  no  lingering  pulse  —  no  throbbing  heart — 

No  mouth  wherein  is  breath  enough  for  speech?  — 

Awake  I  arise!    To  thirsty  vengeance  gi?e 

These  thrice  ten  thousand  hydra-headed  fiends  I  ** 

At  Nice,  in  the  winter  of  1868,  Mrs.  Lewis  finished  "  Sappho  of 
Lesbos/'  a  tragedy  which  has  been  successfully  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  London ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1869,  at  St  Adresse,  Upper 
Normandie,  she  wrote  ''The  Bang's  Stratagem,"  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts.  Besides  these  elaborate  works,  she  has  furnished  to  the  New 
York  ''Home  Journal,"  and  other  papers,  during  her  residence 
abroad,  "  The  Stella  Letters,"  a  piquant  correspondence  on  society, 
literature,  and  art  She  is  about  to  publish  in  London,  in  two  volumes, 
these  letters,  under  the  title  of  "Ten  Years  Outre  Mer." 

The  following,  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Sappho,"  haa  been  much  read 
and  admired  in  London  theatrical  circles: 

THE  GRIEF  OF  ALC^Ua 
«' SAPrHO."— Act  IL 

Where  am  I?    Whence  this  sable  p(^ 
Whose  inky  ft>lks  around  me  fall. 
Shutting  the  day-god  from  my  sight?  ' 

Just  now  the  world  was  full  of  lights 
And  now  to  me  'tis  starless  night 

What  hare  I  done,  ye  gods?    Oh  say! 
That  ye  should  snatch  from  me  the  day," 
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And  from  my  life  ite  beacon  brigbtT 
Joft  now  the  worid  was  full  of  ligbt^ 
And  now  to  me  'tis  lUrless  night 

Mine  anna  I  put  forth  like  the  blind^ 
And  only  empty  darkneat  find; 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  have  taken  their  flight: 
Just  now  the  world  was  full  of  light» 
And  now  to  me  'tis  starless  night 

Must  I  thus  grope  along  the  stream 
Of  life  without  a  beaoon-beam 
To  guide  my  lonely  steps  aright? 
Just  now  the  world  was  full  of  lights 
And  now  to  me  'tis  starless  night 

Pi^pv^St  O  JoTS^  take  me  from  earth! 
Allay  this  bosom's  gnawing  dearth  1 
Translate  to  heaven  my  beacon  brightl 
Just  now  the  world  was  full  of  light^ 
And  now  to  me  'tis  starless  night 


HENRIETTA  LEE  PALMER. 

MISS  HENRIETTA  LEE  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  February 
6th,  1834.  She  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  famous  ^Patapsco 
Institute,"  established  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  and  the  educational 
home  of  many  Southern  girls  from  Maryland  to  Texas.  Miss  Lee 
ivas  married  in  1855  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  of  Baltimore,  author  of 
several  successful  books  of  California  life,  translator  of  Michelet's 
"L' Amour,"  etc.,  and  compiler  of  '^Folk  Songs  for  the  Popular 
Heart,"  an  elegant  gift-book  published  in  1860 ;  and  also  the  author 
of  that  popular  poem  of  the  war,  '*  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way."  Dr. 
Palmer  is  at  this  time  (1871)  editing  a  literary  weekly  in  his  native 
city. 

Mrs.  Palmer's  writings  consist  of  contributions,  stories,  letters,  etc, 
etc.,  to  various  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  papers,  and  to 
the  **  Young  Folks '  Magazine."  She  translated  for  Rachel,  ''The  Lady 
Tartuffe."    In  1858,  Appieton  A  Co.,  New  York,  published  in  elegant 
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style,  '"The  Stratford  Gallery;  or.  The  Shakspeare  Sisterhood,  oom- 
prising  forty-five  ideal  portraits,  described  by  Henrietta  Lee  Palmer." 
I  append  a  critical  notice  of  this  work  from  high  authority,  **  Atlantic 
Monthly,''  January,  1859. 

^  This  hook  Is  what  it  purports  to  be, — not  a  collection  of  elaborate  essays 
deToted  to  metaphysical  analysis  or  to  conjectural  emendations  of  doubtM 
lines,  but  a  series  of  ideal  portraits  of  the  women  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
The  reader  may  fancy  himself  led  by  an  intelligent  cicerone,  who  pauses 
before  each  picture,  and  with  well-cbosen  words  tells  enough  of  the  story  to 
present  the  heroine,  and  then  gives  her  own  conception  of  the  character, 
with  such  hints  concerning  manners  and  personal  peculiarities  as  a  careful 
study  of  the  play  may  furnish.  The  narrations  are  models  of  neatness  and 
brevity,  yet  ihll  enough  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  to  any 
one  unacquainted  with  It  The  creations  of  Shakspeare  have  a  wonderful 
completeness  and  vitality;  and  yet  the  elements  of  character  are  often 
mingled  so  subtilely  that  the  sharpest  critics  differ  widely  in  their  estimates. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than  to  follow  closely  the  great  dramatist, 
picking  out  from  the  dialogue  a  trait  of  form  here,  a  whim  of  color  there, 
and  at  last  combining  them  into  an  harmonious  whole,  with  the  truth  of 
outline,  hue,  and  bearing  preserved.  Often  as  this  has  been  done,  therei  s 
room  still  for  new  observers,  provided  they  bring  their  own  eyes  to  the  task, 
and  do  not  depend  upon  the  dim  and  warped  lenses  of  the  commentators. 

'^  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  so  fresh,  so  acute,  and  so  entertaining 
a  student  of  Shakspeare  as  the  author  of  this  volume.  Her  observations, 
whether  invariably  just  or  not,  are  generally  taken  from  a  new  standpoint 
She  is  led  to  her  conclusions  rather  by  instinct  than  by  reason.  She  makes 
no  apology  for  her  judgments : 

'I  hftTe  BO  reaiOB  bot  a  woman's  roMoat 
I  think  her  ao  beeuiH  I  think  hor  m.** 

And  it  would  not  be  strange  if  womanly  instinct  were  to  prove  oftentimes  a 
truer  guide  in  following  the  wayw/urdness  of  a  woman's  nature  than  the  cold, 
logical  processes  of  merely  intellectual  men. 

''To  the  heroines  who  are  most  truly  iwmtea,  the  author's  loyalty  is  pure 
and  intense.  Imogen,  the  *  chaste,  ardent,  devoted,  beautiful '  wife, — Juliet^ 
whose  'ingenuousness  and  almost  infantile  simplidty'  endear  her  to  aU 
hearts, — Miranda,  that  most  ethereal  creation,  type  of  virgin  innocence,— 
Cordelia,  with  her  pure,  filial  devotion — are  painted  with  loving,  sympa- 
thetic tendemesi. 

^  Altogether,  this  is  a  book  which  any  admirer  of  the  poet  may  read  with 
pleasure;  and  especially  to  those  who  have  not  ventured  to  think  wholly  for 
themselvei,  it  wiU  prove  a  most  nsefhl  and  agreeable  companion." 


E&IAIA  D.  R  N.  80UTHWOBTH. 

MBS.  80UTHW0RTH  is  best  known  among  the  general  public, 
of  all  writen  of  Southern  birth.  Her  numerous  thrilling 
romaneet  have  many  fond  readers  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
country. 

Emma  D.  R  Neville  Southworth,  as  she  has  informed  the  world  in 
an  autobiographical  notice,  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
2€th,  1818.  The  eldest  daughter  of  her  parents.  She  has  a  half-sister, 
Mrs.  Frances  Henshaw  Baden,  who  is  a  &vorite  contributor  to  the 
^New  York  Ledger,'*  and  in  connection  with  whom  she  published 
**  The  Christmas  Guest,  and  other  Stories,"  Iiiiladelphia»  187a 

Mrs.  Southworth's  history  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  quote  it  here.  In  1849  Mrs.  Southworth,  then  a  teadier  in  a  primary 
school  in  Washington,  wrote  her  first  novel,  **  Betiibution,"  originally 
written  for  and  published  in  the  **  National  Era,''  of  that  city.  This 
novel  was  published  in  a  volume  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  Mrs. 
Southworth,  who,  before  the  publication  of  this  novel,  ^had  been  poor, 
ill,  forsaken,  killed  by  sorrow,  privation,  toQ,  and  friendlessness,  found 
herself  bom,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  life ;  found  independence,  sym- 
pathy, friendship,  and  honor,  and  an  occupation  in  which  she  could 
delight"  She  has  by  her  efforts  achieved  competence,  and  resides  in 
a  charming  home  in  Georgetown,  D.  GL  She  has  a  son  who  inherits 
his  mother's  talent 

Mrs.  Southworth  has  published  more  than  any  Southern  writer. 
She  has  published  thirty-three  large  volumes  in  twenty  years.  I  append 
the  titles  of  her  novds : 

Betribution.  The  Deserted  Wife.  The  Missing  Bridei  Love's 
Labor  Won.  The  Lost  Heiress.  Fallen  Pride.  Curse  of  Clifton. 
Bridal  Eve.  Allworth  Abbey.  The  Wife's  ^ctory.  The  Gipsy's 
Prophecy.  The  Two  Sisters.  Discarded  Daughter.  Three  Beauties^ 
Hauuted  Homestead.  Vivia;  or.  The  Secret  of  Power.  Lidia;  or. 
The  Pearl  of  Pearl  Biver.  The  Fatal  Marriage.  The  Lady  of  the 
Isle.  The  Fortune  Seeker.  The  Bride  of  Llewellyn.  The  Mother- 
in-Law.  The  Widow's  Son.  How  He  Won  Her.  The  Changed 
Brides.    The  Bride's  Fate.    The  Prinoe  of  Darkness.    Hie  Fanuly 
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Doom.     The  Maiden  Widow.     The  Christmas  Guest     Fw  Plaj. 
Crael  as  the  Grave.    Tried  for  her  Lifei 
Maj,  isn. 


MISS  ELIZA  SPENCER 

IN  1867-68,  ""Mary  Ashburton:  a  Tale  of  Maryland  life,  by  Elise 
Beverly/'  appeared  serially  in  Gen.  Hill's  magazine,  "  The  Land 
we  Love.''    This  novel  attracted  considerable  attention. 

**  Elise  Beverly"  was  the  pseudonym  of  Miss  Eliza  Spencer,  of 
Skipton,  Maryland.  In  1869,  she  was  residing  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, where  her  brother  was  rector  of  a  flourishing  church. 

We  give  from  the  "  Tale  of  Maryland  Life,"  the  following  graphic 
picture  of  a  Maryland  fiirm-house  of  years  ago: 

"An  old-fashioned  fiurm-house  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maryland,  ochre- 
washed  into  a  delicate  straw  color,  a  tall  yellow  chimney  peering  above  the 
trees,  a  little  attic  window  peeping  ont  from  the  great  gable  end,  and  where 
rose-Tines  are  clambering  and  tumbling  over,  except  where  caught  by  strips 
of  morocco  mellowed  by  time  and  the  rust  of  the  nails  almost  into  the  hues 
of  the  walls;  here  and  there  deep-seated  dormer-windows,  front  and  back, 
where  the  bees  are  swarming  in  at  the  dishes  of  dried  fruit  therein  displayed; 
old  gnarled  apple-trees  lovingly  kissing  each  other  over  the  high  shelving 
roof,  and  almost  covering  it  with  their  sweet  white  blossoms;  pear-  and 
cherry-trees  mingling  their  odoriferous  flowers  on  the  deep,  grassy  carpeting 
of  the  enclosure ;  a  it-ilderness  of  jessamine  and  honeysuckle  growing  on  the 
walls;  a  long,  large  garden  behind,  luxuriating  in  the  dear  old-fashioned 
flowers,  not  forming  squares  or  triangles  in  stiff,  prim  lines,  but  springing  up 
everywhere,  contrasting  their  colors  in  the  richest,  gayest  confusion,  evidently 
not  suffering  for  want  of  attention,  for  the  ground  about  them  is  carefully 
worked,  and  all  weeds  and  briers  most  promptly  removed.  No  prim  walks 
glistening  with  sand  and  gravel,  but  a  rich  green  sod  on  which  the  fruit- 
blossoms  lay  their  sweet  little  white  cheeks,  or  the  lovely  pink  flowers  of  the 
peach  embroidered  it  in  charming  patterns.  In  front  spread  a  long  enclosure 
lined  with  fruit-trees,  and  interspersed  with  them,  so  as  to  form  an  almost 
uninterrupted  shade  about  the  house,  though  the  sunlight  fell  in  golden 
patches  on  the  grass  and  penetrated  through  the  leaves  and  branches^ 
glinting  and  sparkling  amid  the  vegetation  till  lost  in  its  deepening  laby- 
rinths. A  well-sweep, suspending  an  'iron-bound  bucket^'  arose  from  a  well 
on  whose  oaken  sides  the  green  moss  of  ages  seemed  collected,  and,  glancing 
over  Into  its  clear  depths,  the  water  looked  so  pure  and  cool  that  it  tempted 
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^  jink  wbether  Udrsfy  or  not    Then  the  apple-hloMoina  fell  aboat 
cd  to  make  it  the  eweeter  for  thdr  breath.    An  old  love  of  a  pio- 
well  it  was,  auggestiTe  of  pretty  maida  tripping  there  with  their 
on  their  ihoaldeny  while  the  traveller  ijuenched  hia  thint  hj  their 


MISS  TAMAR  A.  EERMODR 


TAMAR  ANNE  KERMODE  was   bom   in  Liverpool, 
^land.     Game  to  Baltimore  in  1853.     Has  resided  there 
[^     '^'^0bt  has  contributed  poems  and  prose  to  the  ^New  York  Led- 
0^  ^^^^yd^f^  **  Lady's  Book,"  and  other  papers  and  magaanes,  North 
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"GIVE  US  THIS  PEACE" 

"Tb*  pMM  of  6«d,  wbleh  pMsetli  all  vndontftadlBf." 

Hiese  words  fell  tofUy  on  my  ear,  and  so  I  prayed — 

OiTO  «cf  this  peaoe^  O  Qod,  and  in  each  breast 
All  stormy  thooghts  and  feelings  shsll  be  stayed. 

And  we  shsll  find  in  thee  onr  perfect  rest 
We're  weary  of  the  care,  and  toil,  and  strife, 

These  dark  attendants  of  onr  onward  way  — 
Still  cast  their  dreaiy  mists  o'er  all  onr  life: 

Look  down,  O  Lord,  and  send  them  all  away. 
And  then  a  Yoice,  sof^  solemn,  low,  and  sweety 

Seem'd  to  my  i^wj  whispering  in  my  ear, 
''Be  not  cast  down  nor  tronbled  tis  bat  meet 

That  thon  shonldest  bear  thy  cross — then  wherefore  fear 
The  trials  in  thy  path?    Onr  Sayioor  looketh  down. 

And  those  who  work  with  patience  win  at  last  a  crown. 

ini. 
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ELEANOR  FULLERTOK. 

m 

\ 

VIOLET  FULLER"  is  the  wm  deplume  of  this  la^j.  Her  occa- 
sional poems  have  been  widely  copied.  Mrs.  Fallerton^  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hollins,  b  of  English  birth :  her  parents  removed 
to  the  United  States  when  she  was  quite  yoang.  She  was  educated  in 
Baltimore,  and  has  always  resided  there.  Miss  HoUins  had  every  ad- 
vantage wealth  conld  command.  She  travelled  in  Europe  while  in 
the  flush  of  youthy  with  her  mind  beginning  to  expand  to  jail  that  was 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art  On  her  return  home  she  commenced  to 
write  poetry,  but  did  not  publish  for  seven  years.  She  was  marned  in 
1860.  * 

Her  poems  and  prose  sketches  have  generally  appeared  in  Baltimore 
journals. 

Mrs.  Fullerton  has  recently  (May,  1871,)  published  a  volume  of  her 
poems,  through  Sampson  Low  ft  Son,  London. 

The  following  verses  give  an  idea  of  ber  graceful  style  :'-— 


80  LONG  AGO. 

Oh,  youth  and  lorel  the  golden  time 
\\rhen  life  was  in  its  joyous  prime;     . 
How  fidr  each  flower,  how  green  each  tres^ 
As,  hand  in  hand,  I  walked  with  thee 

So  long  ago. 

-Beneath  the  beauty  of  thy  brows    . 
Thine  eyes  shone  soft;  thy  whispered  vowa^ 
As  on  mine  ear  their  accents  fell, 
I  loved  their  music  passing  well 

8o  long  ago. 

And  I  looked  love  into  thine  eye^ 
While  brightly  beamed  the  summer  skies,— 
Around  us  sighed  the  sweet  perftune 
Of  summer  roses,  rich  in  bloom 

Bo  long  agOb 
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Tit  pasty  ss  sarnmer  roses  die, 
As  &des  the  light  from  earth  and  skj 
When  night  comes  on,  so  beanty  goei^ 
And  withers,  like  the  radiant  rose 

80  long  aga         % 

Yet  think  not  that  I  blame  thee^  dear; 
Tis  hat  the  fate  of  mortals  here^ 
To  lose  their  diarm,  when  no  more  lies 
The  light  of  youth  in  onoe-loTod  eyes 

So  long  aga 

There  is  a  light  that* s  better  &r,-~ 
A  holy  light  that^  Uit  a  star, 
'When  the  dark  night  of  life  oomes  on. 
Beams  in  the  eyes  whence  youth  has  flown 

60  long  aga 

The  light  of  HeaTcnl  Oh  may  it  shine 
On  thee^  and  may  n  grace  diyine 
On  thee  be  shed  when  &des  away 
The  tender  radiance  of  the  May 

So  long  ago. 


i  I 
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TEXAS. 


FANNY  A-  D.  DARDEN, 

HE  Bubject  of  this  brief  article  is  a  native  of  Texas.  She 
belongs  to  a  thoroughlj  Southern  stock.  Her  father,  Gen- 
eral Moselj  Baker,  a  natiye  of  the  "  Old  Dominion  State/' 
was  one  of  Texas's  most  distinguished  soldiers  during  her 
struggle  with  Mexico  for  independence,  and,  after  peace  was  declared, 
was  her  bright,  particular  star  of  legal  acumen  and  forensic  eloquence. 
Her  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Pickett,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  sister  of  the  historian  of  Alabama,  in  which  State  Fannie 
was  educated* 

As  a  lady  of  birth  and  culture,  as  a  KtUrateur  of  taste  trnd  genius, 
as  a  native  Southerner,  and  true,  unswerving  "  daughter  of  the  Con* 
federacy,''  as  the  wife  of  a  gallant  officer — Captain  William  Darden, 
of  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  —  Mrs.  Darden's  patent  of  nobility  is  clear 
and  unmistakable,  and  therefore,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  Texas  pre- 
sents ner  among  **  Southland  Writers  "  as  one  of  her  representative 
women. 


THE  OLD  BRIGADE. 

Hood's  gallant  old  brigade  1 
Ah  1'  how  the  heart  thrills,  and  the  pulses  leap 

When  once  again  those  well-known  words  are  spoken. 
Rending  aside  the  clouds  that  darkly  keep* . 

The  present  from  the  past,  and  bring  a  token 

From  that  weird,  shadowy  land,  whose  sUenoe  is  unbroken  I 
Hood's  gallant  old  brigade  I  what  memories  throng 

With  the  swift  rush  ss  of  a  torrent  leaping; 
And  fiar-off  strains  of  high,  heroic  song 

Come  like  a  rolling  wave  majestic  sweeping; 

When  that  mute  diord  is  struck  which  stiis  our  souls  to  weeping! 
M6 
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Attd  was  it  not  a  dream,  tfaoae  glorioai  daji 

Wben  bop«  b«r  banner  piondly  wayed  before  us; 
Wbeii,  in  tbe  genial  ligbt  of  freedom'e  bUa^ 

We  lived  and  breatbed  witb  ber  brigbt  bearen  o^er  n% 

Wbile  ereiy  bQl  and  Tale  rang  oat  ber  lofty  cborosT 
Wben  our  loved  Stale  (wboeo  one  brigbt^  glorious  star 

Her  lonely  vigU  keeps  o'er  earib  and  ocean) 
Poured  fortb  ber  sons  at  tbe  first  cry  of  war, 

Wbicb  tbrilled  eacb  soul  witb  patriot  emotion. 

And  claimed  from  tboae  brsve  bearts  tbeir  loftiest  deyotion. 

Kay,  'twas  no  dream,  tbose  four  long  years^  wben  war 
Witb  gloating  triumpb  rode  ber  bloody  car, 
Dragging,  encbained,  o'er  fierce  and  stormy  fidds^ 
Her  bleeding  victims  at  ber  cbariot  wbeels. 
Nay,  Hwas  no  dream,  tbougb  vanisbed  are  tbe  days 

Wben  glory's  splendid  pageant  moved  before  us^ 
Tbougb  now  no  more  is  seen  tbe  lurid  blase 

Wbicb  from  eacb  gory  field  lit  up  tbe  beaven  o'er  us  — 
Tbougb  fidlen  is  tbat  flag,  once  proudly  floating  N 

Above  tbe  battle's  roar  wbero  beroes  fougbt 
Witb  moro  tban  Spartan  valor,  tbero  devoting 

Tbose  bearts,  wbose  flame  from  freedom's  sbrine  was  caugb^ 

To  tbat  loved  causey  tbe  fireedom  wbicb  tbey  songbi. 

Hood's  gallant  old  brigade !  wbere  are  tbey  now  T 

Those  souls  of  fire^  wbo  on  tbe  bloody  plain 
Of  proud  Manama!  swept  tbe  usurping  foe 

Beforo  tbem,  as  tbe  rusbing  burricane 
Its  fatal  vengeance  wreaks  and  spreads  its  migbty  woe. 
Ob  I  wbere  are  tbose  wbose  blood  baptized  the  soU 

Of  Sbarpsburg  and  tbe  sombre  Wilderness, 
Wbo,  through  long  years  of  strife,  and  pain,  and  toil,  ! 

No  want  could  sadden,  and  no  power  depress  —  / 

Wbo  diarged  tbe  foe  on  Malvern's  fatsl  bill. 

And  wbere  tbe  mountain's  brow  frowns  darkly  down  ^  | 

On  Boonsboro',  and  on  tbe  historic  field  ) 

Wbere  Richmond  looked  on  deeds  wbose  high  renown  ! 

Amazed  tbe  world,  and  in  tbe  valley  deep  I 

Wbere  Cbiekamauga's  beroes  gentiy  sleep  f 

• 

But  few  remain  of  tbose,  wbo^  side  by  sids^ 
Together  braved  tbe  storm;  and  fkr  and  wida 
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•  • 

BowFs  Tkxant  sleep  a  dreamless  sleep,  nor  mark 
The  times  nor  changesy  nor  the  heavy  dood 

That  wraps  their  once-loved  land  in  pall  so  dark. 
The  past  has  fled,  bat  thickly  memories  crowd 

Upon  nSy  and  Uie  phantom  years  return 
With  distant  echoes  from  its  shadowy  shore. 

Oar  bosoms  throb,  odr  hearts  within  us  bum; 
We  hear  again  the  deep  artillery's  roar. 

And  see  our  banner  in  the  light  of  day 
Borne  high  aloft  upon  the  buoyant  air; 

And  columns  deep  of  those  who  wore  the  gray  < 
Are  marshalled  as  of  yore — the  foe  to  dare. 

The  past  comes  once  again,  and  memories  throng 
With  the  swift  rush  as  of  a  torrent  leaping; 

And  far-off  strains  of  high,  heroic  song 
Come  like  a  rolling  wave  majestic  sweeping, 
When  that  mute  chord  is  struck  which  stirs  our  souls  to  weeping. 

The  past  comes  once  again,  but  stays  not  long; 
Its  forms  dissolve,  its  glorious  splendors  fkde^ 

But  still  is  heard  the  burden  of  its  song : 

And  distant  ages  shall  the  strain  prolong,  ' 

Which  tells  thy  immortal  deeds,  Hood's  gallant  old  brigadel 


CHECKMATE. 


They  sat  beneath  the  lamp-light's  glow,  — 

He  was  dark  and  she  wss  fair, — 
And  chess  was  the  game  that  they  played;  but  oh. 
Often  a  furtive  glance  he  threw 

At  her  rippling  waves  of  hair. 

And  she,  with  looks  bent  on  the  game^ 

Seemed  not  to  mark  the  roving  glance; 
But  her  cheek  bore  a  blush  of  maiden  shame^ 
And  it  told  that  treacherous  '*  tell-tale"  flame, 
Her  dream  of  soft  romance. 

Rippling  waves  of  golden  hair 

Sparkled  in  the  lamp-light's  glow, 
Around  her  forehead,  without  compare^ 
Over  her  shoulders,  so  snowy  fidr. 

To  her  waist^  in  bUlowy  flow. 
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Kow  INI  the  boud  with  eager  look. 

When  kingi  and  queens^  in  mimic  war. 
With  knighta  and  bishops  their  lances  bioke^ 
They  gasedy  while  not  a  word  was  spoke 

Bf  each  would-be  conqneror. 

Bui  Fate  was  there  with  mystic  spdl. 

And  silentlj  her  web  she  wore^ 
And  the  maid's  bright  hair  as  it  waving  fell, 
6he  knew  would  soon  his  heart  impel 

To  her  mesh,  whose  woof  was  love. 

""Checkmatel**  he  cried,  ''yon've  lost  at  last;" 

Bat  she,  with  meek,  nnconsdoos  air. 
Was  smiling  at  Fat«^  who,  with  wise  forecast^ 
In  her  golden  mesh  had  caught  him  fast^ 

Entangled  bj  her 


MRS.  &  R  MAYNARD. 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  HILLYER  is  a  native  of  Eatonton, 
Putnam  Co.,  Georgia.  Was  bom  in  1841,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  F.  Hilljer,  a  Baptist  minister* 

When  she  was  six  jears  old,  her  fiunily  removed  to  the  ''Lone  Star** 
gtate.  From  a  very  early  age,  6arah  was  given  to  rhymes ;  exciting 
the  fear  that  ''she  would  become  a  poet,  and  be  utterly  worthless.** 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Miss  Hillyer  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Ballard, 
of  Halletsville^  Texas.  After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Ballard  published 
poems  iu  various  papers,  under  the  signature  of  "  E[aloolah."  Her  kos- 
band  died  five  years  aft»r  the  marriage.  During  her  widowhood  she 
published  under  her  name,  Sallie  R  Ballard, — her  articles  meeting 
with  much  &vor. 

She  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  novel,  entitlecl  "The  Two 
Heroines;  or.  Freaks  of  Fortune." 

She  has  recenUy  married  Mr.  Blaynaid,  and  they  reside  near 
Bastrop,  Texas. 
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CLEOPATRA  TO  MARC  ANTONY.* 

Ok  I  my  Antony,  look  on  me  I 

Let  me  gaze  into  those  ^es; 
Let  me  rerel  in  their  radiance 

Till  the  light  within  them  dies; 
Let  their  starry  hrightness,  heaming 

O'er  my  tranced  soul  onoe  more^ 
Thrill  me  with  the  wild  emotions 

'NVhich  they  woke  in  days  of  yore. 

Oh  t  my  Antony,  look  on  me ! 

Raise  thy  worshipped  eyes  to  mine; 
Let  my  soul  hold  sweet  communion 

Through  those  crystal  doors  with  thine; 
Let  our  loving  spirits  mingle 

Till  the  icy  clasp  of  death 
Bhuts  those  eyes  on  me  forever—" 

Stops  that  music-waking  hreath. 

Thou  art  dying,  my  proud  Roman  I 

Dying!— when  thou  mighfst  have  heen 
Monarch  of  a  world,  hut  gave  it 

For  a  smile  from  Egypt's  queen. 
Fatal  smile!  to  win  thy  spirit '       " 

From  its  glorious  eagle  flight: 
Mark  me,  Antony,  my  Roman, 

It  shall  fade  in  endless  night 

a 

Egypt's  queen  is  throndess,  &llen ; 

But  she  hath  a  soul  of  pride. 
Hark  I  the  victors !  they  are  coming  I 

How  they'll  mock  me  and  deride! 
One  more  look,  my  dying  Roman; 

One  more  lingering,  fond  emhraoe. 
CfBsar  comes!  but  Canar's  triumph 

Elgypf  s  queen  shall  never  grace. 

He  is  dead  I    But  died  Triumvir. 

Cleopatra  dies — a  queen! 
Back  to  Rome,  steel-hearted  victor. 

Tell  them  there  what  thon  hast  seen: 
Tell  the  fitir  and  chaste  Octavia 

Antony  has  scorned  a  crown; 
Tell  her  how,  f<^  him,  and  with  him, 

Egypt's  royal  star  went  down. 

•  WrittcB  after  rMcttDg  Lyttl«'s  ^I  s«  4yiiif,  SfTpt,  dtying T 


MBa  MAUD  J.  YOUNG. 

J.  YOUNG,  dangbter  of  CoL  N.  Fuller,  Houston,  Texas, 

^ve  of  North  Carolina.    Througb  her  father  she  is  a  Kneal 

^{  John  Rolf  and  his  wife,  Pocahontas,  and  blood  kindred 

^Ipha  of  ''Turkey  Island''  and  "Roanoke,"  and  of  the 

'Vurginia.    Her  great-grandfather,  lifichael  Paoquenett,  a 

^m  Bordeaux,  France,  came  to  this  country  after  the  revoca- 

'9^^!^^    ^  "^^>lict  of  Nantes,  and  b  mentioned  in  Hawkes's  History  of 

0^    cl  *^    X£i>*  "  *  freeholder  in  that  State  in  1723. 

t%<'^^^  ^^^^^^^Z^^^f^^*'  ^^^  ^^  ^  descended  from  the  Dunbars,  Braggs,  and 

T^^^^^Yv^ ^^^^  Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  the  Marsballs,  of  Harsh 

^V)<>^       ^^^  England.    Her  grandfather.  Dr.  John  Marshall,  a  man 

^^\l0,^'*^3ition  and  finished  accomplishments  of  mind  and  manner, 

t^^      X^^  •'  ^^^  ****  Oxford ;  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  confer- 

^       ^^^w  is^  ^^^  degrees.    AfVer  completing  his  education,  during  a 

'^^  t»P^^  .^txt  in  this  country,  he  met  Miss  Mary  Bragg,  (aunt  of  6en- 

^^<^el^^^'     ^{  the  Confederate  Army,)  and  became  so  enamored  of  the 

^^  i^^^^^n  that  he  did  not  return  to  England  until  he  bad  wooed 

f^ir  A<^        for  his  wife.    Thdr  youngest  daughter  is  the  mother  of  the 

•^\^^{  tlu»  ^^^ 
p.  8ttbje|^  fuller  was  married  in  her  twentieth  year  to  Dr.  8.  O.  Young, 

^^  th  Carolina,  a  man  of  superior  mind,  thorough  cultivation,  and 
^\,rajkt  address.    His  fiimily  are  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  fire- 
^^I^liitermarrtage  with  the  Bonners,  Lees,  Pressleys,  Calbouns,  and 
^nbamSy  families  whose  names  are  interwoT^p  with  the  literary,  po* 
rtical  judicial,  religious,  and  military  history  of  South  Carolina  unce 
tbe  &rsi  BevolutioiL    He  died  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  leaving 
only  son,  to  whose  education  and  training  Mrs.  Young's  life  has 
Veen  devoted.    This  son  is  now,  after  having  completed  his  college  sto- 
dies  under  General  Lee  at  Lexington,  pursuing  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  Medical  School  in  New  Orleans,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a 
worthy  representative  of  his  family  name  and  honors. 

After  showing  Mrs.  Toung  to  be  so  truly  a  daughter  of  tbe  South, 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  she  was  true  to  the  traditions  of  her 

Ml 
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race  in  the  late  straggle.  During  the  war,  her  pen,  guided  by  the 
thrilling  impulses  of  her  soul,  dropped  words  of  comfort  and  songs  of 
fire  that  soothed  the  souls  and  inspired  the  heiirts  of  her  countrymen 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  5th  Regiment  of  Hood's 
Texas  Brigade  sent  their  worn  and  bloody  flag  home  to  her,  after  it 
had  been  covered  with  glory  on  a  hundred  battle-fields.  She  was  en- 
shrined in  thousands  of  stem,  true  hearts,  under  the  title  of  "The  Con- 
federate Lady ''  and  "  Ihe  Soldier's  Friend.''  The  commanding  gene- 
ral of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  caused  her  appeals  to  be  pub- 
lished by  thousands  and  distributed  through  the  army  during  the  dark 
days  after  Lee's  surrender,  when  it  was  still  hoped  that  Texas  would 
constitute  herself  the  refuge  and  bulwark  of  that  cause  which  none 
could  deem  then  "  lost."  General  Elirby  Smith,  General  Magruder, 
General  Joseph  Shelby,  and  "The  Confederate  Lady"  came  out  in  a 
paper  addressed  to  the  "  Soldiers  and  Citizens  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona."  This  sheet,  whose  thrilling  and  soul-stirring  appeals 
were  enough  to  have  created  heroic  resolutions  under  the  very  ribs 
of  death,  was  printed  by  military  command,  and  posted  in  the  towns 
and  served  broadcast  over  camps  and  country. 

Since  the  war,  Mrs.  Young  has  in  all  her  writings  made  more  or 
less  practical  application  of  her  subjects  to  the  times ;  comforting,  con- 
soling, and  encouraging  her  people — yet  never  bating  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  her  convictions  concerning  the  past  To  fail  b  not  to  be  wrong,  we 
can  acknowledge  defeat  without  believing  ourselves  in  error,  is  her 
maxim.  A  distinguished  ofBcer  of  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson's 
regiment,  aft»r  a  visit  to  Texas,  writes  of  her  as  **  the  vestal  matron, 
guarding  with  religious  and  patriotic  devotion  the  home-altars  of  her 
beloved  State." 

In  an  essay  entitled  "  Wdmar,"  she  exclaims : 

*  •    - 

**  Shall  any  young  Southron  fall  into  despair,  or  feel  that  he  can  never 
achieve  greatness  or  distinction,  now  that  his  patrimonial  acres  and  slaves 
are  gone,  when  he  reads  the  great  Schiller  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
possession  of  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars?  Go  to  yoor 
libraries,  my  young  countrymen,  and  read  the  splendid  thoughts  that  God 
sent  Sdiiller  in  his  poverty,  and  see  how,  in  his  humble  cottage,  in  the  capital 
of  a  duchy  whose  entire  territory  is  scarcely  larger  than  your  plantation,  he 
made  a  glorious  fiune^  and  crowned  the  brow  of  his  native  land  witii  wreaths 
as  immortal  as  her  mountains,  and  beantiftd  and  bright  as  the  sparkling 
waves  of  her  broady  bine  Bhiae  I  ** 
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«>Ut6  Wdmar,  ber  insignificant  territory,  her  porerty,  lier 
^«pendence^  and  to  see  her  become  the  nursing  mother  of  the 
Empire^  and  that  too,  not  hj  wealth,  or  arms,  or  diplomacf , 
"j^i^ycigh  the  mental  powera  of  her  children,  we  are  constrained 
^«  grandest  possibilities  of  humani^  lie  within  the  grasp  of 
•  and  that  the  watchword  of  youth  should  be  that  terse  but 
command  of  the  BiUe^  'Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.* 
D» «     vei*'^  ^^^  ^  ^^  world  have  owed  nothing  to  extraneous  circumstanoes 

^^^*^  ^  S  ^^^^^^  ^>**''  'rom  within — fashioning,  elcTaUng,  and  purifying  the 
gf^^'^^  ^^  ^^m^^^tf*  ^^  masses.    No  thought  of  failure  should  weaken  your 

^.?^Vi,  *^"^^5^ji  within,  and  God  OTerhead.'    You  have  not  only  a  right 

tipi&^,_^     *  ^^^^  Jiopes^  but  a  solemn  duty  to  make  those  hopes  Terities." 


^  ^^  ^^    has  written  under  several  nom»  de  plums.    Her  two 

'fo^  ^^   ^e^t  length  are  "Cordova,''  &  religious  novel,  and  a  work 
if  f^^^—-m€^^  ^  ^  issued,  illustrative  principally  of  the  flora  of 


^o^^  ^fH'I^^^Z^Bf  Snort  poems,  and  stories  for  magazines  and  news- 
^0  ^     'f^  ^^^onSf  make  up  the  bulk  of  her  writings. 


«(e^^^^\A^^    T'^  Tolnma  of  Southern  poems^has  her  ''Song  of  the 
.^py  fA^y^^       ^  '*    ^^  ^^  published  originally  without  her  name,  as 


-pA***     ^^  war  poema  were. 

«(e^^^^  o(  ^^t^odied  in  stories  several  of  the  legends  of  her  State — 

tb^       ^9^  ^      ^iie  of  the  famous  watering-place,  Sour  Lake.    Under 

^    ^  i)>^^'       fairy  story,  she  relates  the  story  of  secession,  and  the 

^^    tfa<^  ^«  »Vie  Confederacy,  pointing,  in  conclusion,  to  the  only  hope 

eflK*  ^^*^Uig  P*'^!^*  ***  speaking  of  this,  says : 

^'    . 

jjcg^ad  of  Sour  Lake,'  by  M.  J.  T.,  is  really  one  of  the  finest  prose 

***  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  Though  not  in  verse,  it  is  genuine 
po^^  from  beginning  to  end.  AVould  that  all  the  wild  and  beautiful 
P^^^  ^f  our  wide  field  of  poetic  treasures — Texas — could  be  put  in  endnr- 


^^forin  by  the  literary  artist.    This  romantic  Lidian  tradition,  so 

r  ttv  rendered,  and  whose  glori<Ais  symbolisms  are  so  happily  applied  to  the 

(lection  of  the  Southern  people^  will  not  die.* 

Kev*  Mr.  Cames,  himself  one  of  the  purest  and  most  talented  of 
writers,  says  that  the  ** '  L^end  of  Sour  Lake'  ia  a  tale  worthy  the 
79 
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author  of  Undine  itself,"  etc.    The  proprietors  of  the  Lake  presented 
the  writer  with  the  freedom  of  the  springs. 

One  of  l^lrs.  Young's  best  productions  is  an  essay  upon  the  relative 
character  of  the  mind  of  man  and  woman.  She  takes  ground  against 
the  ''New  School  lights,"  denying  woman's  mental  equality  in  kind, 
though  she  claims  it  for  her  in  degree.  She  has  chosen  Milton  and 
his  "  Paradise  Lost,''  and  Mrs.  Browning  and  her  "  Drama  of  the 
Exile,"  as  illustrations  of  her  theory.  The  essay  is  too  long  to  give 
entire,  and  to  make  quotations  would  only  be  an  unsatisfactory  mar- 
ring of  the  whole.  The  "  Telegraph "  has  been  the  most  frequent 
medium  of  her  communications,  Mr.  Gushing,  its  editor,  being  the 
Nestor  of  the  press  in  her  State,  and  the  kiudly  guardian  of  every 
genius  in  its  boundaries. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  b  reluctant  to  leave  her  pleasant  task 
without  making  some  mention  of  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  sympathy 
and  feeling  which  emanates  from  and  surrounds  Mrs.  Young  in  her 
social  and  private  life,  and  of  the  brilliant  light  which  her  genius 
sheds  upon  those  who  come  in  immediate  contact  with  her.  Not  only 
are  her  conversational  powers  incomparable  and  her  manners  perfect, 
but  she  has  that  silent  tact  and  ready  understanding  which  brings 
forward  the  best  that  is  in  those  about  her,  and  makes  them  feel,  after 
leaving  her,  that  they  have  themselves  shone  in  truer  and  sweeter 
colors  than  their  every-day  garb.  She  is  enveloped  in  incense  from 
grateful  hearts  day  by  day ;  she  is  the  "  comforter,"  the  "  Christian," 
to  those  who  come  within  her  orbit.  In  her  town,  and  in  the  country 
surrounding,  no  bride  is  pleased  with  the  adjustment  of  her  orange- 
blossoms  unless  Mrs.  Young's  fingers  have  helped  to  arrange  them ; 
no  schoolboy  is  satisfied  with  his  prize  until  she  has  smiled  upon  it 
Grief  comes  to  be  folded  to  her  heart,  and  happiness  begs  for  her 
smile.^  She  has  drunk  herself  most  deeply  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  —  she 
has  been  scorched  by  the  flames  of  affliction ;  but  she  has  risen  refreshed 
and  strong  from  the  bitter  draught ;  she  has  come  out  brightened  and 
purified,  **  even  as  refined  gold  "  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

In  person,  ^Irs.  Young  is  tall,  with  a  commanding  grace.  She  has 
beautiful  dark  eyes,  an  expressive  mouth,  and  a  soft,  clear  voice. 
Clad  always  in  soft.  Mack,  flowing  robes,  and  moving,  as  she  does, 
like  a  dream,  her  memory  haunts  all  who  have  once  seen  her,  and  her 
wonderful  presence  leaves  a  sense  of  itself  wherever  she  has  been, 
ises.  -      .  •  •  • 
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for  natural  beauty,  in  all  its  thousand  pliasesy  that  she  sketches  now 
with  the  hand  of  magic,  was  so  deeply  inwoven  with  her  very  being, 
that  she  lived  a  kind  of  fairy*Iife  during  her  few  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  "  Rio  San  Marcos.*'  But  read  her  own  sweet  song  of  her  child* 
hood^s  home: 

•'THE  RIVER  SAN  MARCOS.'* 

Far  o'er  the  hills  and  toward  the  dying  day, 
Set  like  a  heart — a  living  heart— -deep,  deep 
Within  the  bosom  of  its  wide  prairies, 
Lies  the  valley  of  San  Marcos.    And  there, 
A  princess,  roused  from  slumber  by  the  kiss 
Of  balmy  southern  skies,  the  river  springs 
From  out  her  rocky  bed,  aud  hastens  on. 
Far  down  the  vale,  to  give  her  royal  hand. 
In  marriage  to  the  waiting  Guadalupe. 

Like  some  grim  giant  keeping  silent  watch, 

While  from  his  feet  some  recreant  daughter  flie^ 

Above,  the  hoary  mountain  stands,  his  head 

Encircled  by  an  emerald-pointed  crown 

Of  cedars,  strong  as  those  of  Lebanon, 

That  bow  their  sombre  crests,  and  woo  the  wind. 

Drunken  with  fragrance,  from  the  vale  below. 

About  his  brow,  set  like  a  dusky  chidn. 

The  mystic  race-paths  run  — his  amulet — 

And  nestled  squarely  'gainst  his  rugged  breast 

Perched  quaintly  'mong  the  great,  scarred  rocks  that  hang 

Like  tombstones  on  the  mountain-side,  the  nest 

The  falcon  built  still  lingers,  though  the  wing 

That  swept  the  gathering  dust  from  off  our  shield    -  - 

Hath  long  unce  drooped  to  dust  I 


And  here,  down  sloping  to  the  water's  marge^ 
The  fields,  all  golden  with  the  harvest,  come: 
And  here,  the  horseman,  reining  in  his  steed 
At  ere,  will  pause,  and  mark  the  village  splrea 
Gleam  golden  in  the  setting  sun,  and  far 
Across  a  deeply-furrowed  field  will  glance 
With  idle  eye  upon  a  sUtely  hill, 
That^  girt  with  oedan,  rises  like  a  king 
To  mark  the  fiirther  limit  of  the  field. 
T  was  here,  between  the  hDl  and  river,  stood 
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A  ahaM  cottage :  tad  Hi  roof  was  low 

And  dark,  and  Tinea  Uial  twinad  tba  por^  but  aerfad 

To bMa tba bladcacM of ito walL    Bofcthan 

T  was  liose^  and  '^beaTta  k  near  iia  in  onr  diildhoo^^ 

And  I  was  bal  a  child;  and  foniaMr  day^ 

Thai  aiooa  bare  oftcntimea  ■eemcd  long  and  tad» 

Wera  flatter  tben  than  ercn  tba  BMNrning  wiada 

Tbal  went  mj  brotber'a  hlry  barb,  wdl  halaiwvid, 

la  ufrty  down  tba  river'a  tida.    AbMl 

It  tbero^  can  tbara  be  aagbl  in  aQ  tba  worid 

To  toothe  tba  sick  aonl  to  tacb  perleet  rail 

A«  filled  ita  early  draamat    la  there  no  Ibon^ 

like  that  of  old,  to  audlj  aooghl  bj  Leon, 

Where  the  worn  aonl  may  bathe  and  riae  renewed? 


WeUI 

Down  where  the  riTer  raakea  a  andden  ben^ 
Below  the  ford,  and  near  the  dniky  road. 
Upon  bar  boaom  eleepa  a  &iiy  ial% 
Enwreathed  about  with  snowy  alder-boa|^ 
And  tapestried  with  Tines  thai  bore  a  flower 
Whose  petab  looked  like  dropa  of  blood  *- 
We  called  U  **  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart" — 
And  through  il  wandered  little  careless  patba. 


And  o'er  thia  liTing  gem 
The  Tery  skica  aeemed  bluer,  and  the  waTea  [ 

Thai  rippled  round  il  threw  up  brighter  spray,  i 

Upon  Uie  hanks  lor  hours  I  'to  stood,  and  longed 

To  bask  amid  its  shades;  and  when  ai  last  j 

My  brother  dragged,  with  wondrous  eare^  bis  boat-«  i 

Rade*fa«hioned,  small,  and  ftimished  with  one  oar-« 

Acroas  the  long  slope  from  the  stately  hiQ  •  i 

Wliere  it  was  built,  ne^er  did  Columbus'  heart  !  I 

Beat  with  a  throb  so  wild  upon  that  ahora  \ 

Unknown  to  any  saTa  to  him,  as  ours 
"When,  with  o'erwearied  bands  and  labored  breath. 
We  steered  in  safety  o'er  the  dangeroua  way. 
And  stood,  the  monareba  of  that  fidry  realm! 
Ify  brother!  bow  I  wish  our  wayward  feat 
Onoe  more  could  fed  that  lordly  pride — our  hearts 
Once  mors  know  all  thdr  craTings  aatiafied  I 

Sweet  Tallcy  of  San  Uarooa  I  fe w  are  the  yaaia 
That  since  haTe  linked  their  golden  hands  and  flad 
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Like  spirits  down  fhe  valley  of  the  past; 
And  yet  it  seems  a  weary  time  to  me  1 
Bweet  rirer  of  San  Marcos  I  the  openings  seen 
Between  thy  moss-hnng  trees,  like  golden  paths 
That  lead  through  Eden  to  hearen's  fairer  fiddsy 
Show  glimpses  of  the  broad,  free,  boundless  plains 
That  circle  thee  around.    Thine  own  prairies  I 
How  my  sad  spirit  would  exult  to  bathe 
Its  wings,  all  heavy  with  the  dust  of  care. 
Deep  in  their  glowing  beauty  I    How  my  hearty 
CVershadowed  with  the  doud  of  gloom,  would  wake 
To  life  anew  beneath  those  summer  skies  1 


Oh,  river  of  my  childhood  I  fair  valley-queen ! 
Within  thy  bosom  yet  at  mom  the  sun 
Dips  deep  his  golden  beams,  and  on  thy  tide, 
At  nighty  the  stars  —  the  silver  stars — are  mirrored; 
Through  emerald  marshes  yet  thine^eddies  curi. 
And  yet  that  fairy  isle  in  beauty  sleeps^ 
(Like  her  of  old  who  waits  the  wakening  kiss 
Of  some  true  knight  to  break  her  magic  sleep ;) 
And  yet,  heavy  with  purple  cups,  the  flags 
Droop  down  toward  the  mill;  but  I — oh  I  I 
No  more  will  wander  by  thy  shores,  nor  float 
At  twilight  down  thy  glassy  tide  I — no  more. 
And  yet,  San  Marcos,  when  some  river-flower. 
All  swooning  with  its  nectar-drops,  is  laid 
Before  my  eyes,  its  beauty  scarce  is  seen 
For  tears  which  stain  my  eyelids,  and  for  dreams 
Which  glide  before  me  of  thy  fairy  charms. 
And  swell  my  heart  with  longing, 
Bweet  river  of  San  Marcos  I 

Dr:  Moore  afterward  removed  to  near  Tyler,  in  Smith  County, 
Texas,  where  a  more  cultured  association  soon  developed  another 
phase  of  his  daughter's  life ;  and  the  many  modest  verses  that  never 
expected  to  see  the  light,  but  which  the  poet  alwajrs  retains  with  afieo- 
tion,  as  bearing  with  them  the  history  of  the  spirit's  joys  in  its  bud- 
dings, found  thdr  way,  through  admiring  fri<'i)ds,  to  the  light. they 
would  scarcely  bear  without  the  photograph  of  the  girli&h  writer  to 
vindicate  their  unpretending  juvenility* 

It  was  not  long  (in  her  fifteenth  year)  till  some  of  her  verses  found 
their  way  into  the  ''Houston  Telegraph,''  theannde?  tJie  editorship 


'^^*X^^  ULo!^  ^    ^^^^  portion  of  her  time  in  tho  city  of  Hooston,  in 
.^vet  ^y^^'tlVt  Indict  and  gentlemen  of  caltnred  intellect,  and  in  tbe 
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^  J^       ^^^«lioliriy  E.  H.  Cndiing;  Esq.    With  the  leadj 
pl^     {^  J%j^^^^^  ^**  ^'  ^*  "^  lettei%  Mr.  Cashing  encoormged  and 
^  \#jV^<*\jB^^^^  ^  *•  jowng  Md  gifted  writer,  withoat  inow- 

'^^c^^^^^'^^  ^aninstnicted  she  waa.  Farther  infomation  indnced 
'^^^^  50^  iP  *=^  "^^t«,  and  procured  a  visit  to  his  fiunily  of  his  youtU- 
6  ^^.^V  tO^'  |-^,  X-ike  the  tnie  patron  of  genias,  he  sought,  by  eveiy 
S*  ^^^  ^0  ♦^^X^  m-d  it  the  means  of  doTelopment  He  rnd  his  noble- 
A  *=^  ^^  ^^^^  "^  «^led  apoa  her  parento  to  allow  thdr  daughter  to 
?^*i^c^  ^\^e^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  fiimily  whenever  they  could  part  with  her 
^^^  ^e  ^  ^o^^^  ^uad,  in  the  absence  of  good  schools,  (all  broken  up 
V^'^V^^-  a^  ^  'K^C*  the  war,)  avail  herself  of  the  use  of  his  personal 
ff^^  ^^  ^'^  ^o^  l^M  extensive  and  well-selected  libraiy* 
^'^^^^uc^^**^  O**"''^^  J«*™»  wntil  after  the  close  of  the  war,  our  young 

^f^^       ^od  «^^^7  ^^  ^^^  devdoped  her  taste;,  and  made  her  the 

tea^^^l^^f^^  %nd  the  elegant  and  charming  woman — a  &vorite  in 

t^o*  ^^^rcie  in  which  she  moves.    Somewhat  subsequent  to  this  period, 

^^^^y^^YO  it  was,  she  received  the  aid  in  her  selections  of  reading  and 

^dy  of  the  somewhat  mystic  and  profound  critic  and  theolopaa. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Camea. 

Miss  Moore*s  pen  has  never  been  long  idle;  and  although  but  few 
of  her  productions  have  seen  the  light,  her  literary  correspondence 
has  widened,  and  her  prose  as  well  as  poetic  writings  have  grown 
voluminous  for  one  still  so  young. 

In  18C6,  her  fiither  removed,  with-hhr-iamily,  to  Galveston,  thus 
bringing  his  daughter's  two  hornet  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and 
giving  her  additional  advantages  of  society  and  the  seaside  promptings 
ioher  mussu 

A  season  of  travel  through  the  East  and  North  with  Mr.  Coshing's 
family  and  some  other  friends,  the  meeting  with  many  writos  of  notc^ 
and,  above  all,  that  monster  to  all  young  authors,  the  poUislier, 
and  seeing  a  volume  of  her  own  thoughts  collected  and  published  by 
her  friend  and  patron,  vere  the  prominent  events  of  the  next  sfisoa. 
Then  came  that  terrible  shock — her  first  great  grief — the  death  of 
her  loving  and  excellent  mother,  each  event,  in  its  turn,  giving  a  new 
tinge  to  her  productions,  or  hushing  her  muse  to  sQende  in  the  praa- 
ence  of  unutterable  thoughts  and  eaodoML 
Thus  a  large  fiimilj  of  hrothcn,  the  younger  ones  acaredy  bcjoad 
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infaacy,  together  with  her  widowed  and  stricken  father,  were  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  care  and  affection  of  this  dender  and  frail  girl  of 
books  and  poetic  vocation.  Yet,  as  if  with  one  of  her  own  intuitions, 
she  adapted  herself  to  the  necessities  around  her  with  a  maturity  and 
earnestness  beyond  praise.  Yet  never  has  her  life  appeared  more 
beautiful,  nor  her  pen  gushed  with  a  more  full  and  genuine  inspiration, 
than  when  discharging,  with  such  tender  devotion,  all  these  onerous 
cares  thus  devolving  upon  her. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  because  Miss  Moore's  very  versatile  muse 
oft  grapples  with  the  grave  and  the  lofty,  or  weeps  in  sadness,  draped 
in  gloom,  that  her  life  and  manners  are  usually  austere,  or  her  pen 
always  clothed  in  mourning.  On  the  contrary,  she  illustrates  a  trait 
not  uncommon  with  poets  and  persons  of  exalted  fancy.  In  conversa* 
tion  with  friends,  in  society,  and  in  the  hospitalities  of  her  own  house, 
she  wears  a  cheerfulness  and  humor  that  would  leave  an  impression 
of  the  happy  girl  taking  life  and  its  cares  rather  lightly.  Many  of 
her  fugitive  pieces  illustrate  this  joyous  temper,  and  prove  her  humor 
to  be  genuine.  The  poem  which  follows  contains  the  scintillations  of 
a  merry  heart: 

8TEALINQ  KOSES  THROUGH  THE  GATE. 

Long  ago,  do  you  remember. 

When  we  sauntered  home  from  school. 
As  the  silent  gloaming  settled. 

With  its  breezes  light  and  cool? 
When  we  passed  a  stately  mansion. 

And  we  stopped,  remember.  Sate, 
How  we  spent  a  trembling  moment 

Stealing  rosea  through  the  gate? 

But  they  hung  bo  very  tempting. 

And  our  eager  hands  were  small. 
And  the  bars  were  wide — oh  I  Kate^ 

We  trembled;  but  we  took  them  all  I 
And  we  turned  with  fearfbl  footstepo^ 

For  you  know  'twas  growing  lata; 
But  the  flowersy  we  hugged  them  closely, 

Boses  stolen  through  the  gatel 

Well,  the  years  have  hasted  onward, 
And  those  happy  days  are  flownj 
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QMm  prime  of  carij  diikniow^ 
Langhiiy  mommU  tpcal  and  gonet 

B«l  yeitor  e'ea  I  jwiwed  your  oottafi^ 
And  I  taw,  okl  CArdcM'Kali^ 

Hmiidffwie  Per^  bending  downward— 
Slealinf  roMt  throai^  the  gatel 

Btaaling  roMt  wliere  thn  wfllow 

0*er  tko  street  ita  long  bong^  dipal 
Stealing  roaes — jm,  I'd  twear  ii— 

SteaHng  roaes  firom  four  lipal 
And  I  beard  a  dainty  mammr. 

Cooing  round  sooso  blessed  fiite: 
Don't  denj  iti  was  n*t  Ber^ 

Stealing  roses  thiongh  tbo  gate? 

We  do  not  propooe  writing  a  eriUqoe  npon  ber  prodnetioDs^  bvl 
siiist  make  note  of  a  few  pieoea  tbat  sbow  ber  yersatilttj.  We  opes 
tbe  Toluae  of  poenia»  tbat  casket  of  jewels^  ("  Minding  tbe  Cinp»  and 
Otber  Poemay**)  presented  to  tbe  pobUc  by  Cosbing  &  Gave,  Hoostos^ 
1867,  tbe  first  literary  production  (we  believe)  ever  pablisbed  in 
Texas;  and  tbe  veiy  dedication  to  ber  friend  and  patron  will  indicate 
the  originality,  tbe  tendemesa,  and  poetic  beauty  of  Miss  Moore'a 
mental  con:itittttioa.  First  in  the  compilation  is  "Minding  tbe  GSap^* 
wbicb  ia  suggested  by  a  custom  prevalent  in  tbe  rural  districts  of 
Texas,  wbicb  may  not  be  understood  elsewbere.  At  barrest-time^  a 
lengtb  of  tbe  fence  b  let  down  to  allow  the  wagons  to  pass  to  and  frow 
To  keep  ci^ttle  out*  tbe  children  are  set  ''minding  the  gftpw*  It 
evinces  one  of  her  strong  peculiarities.  Its  description  is  exceed* 
ingly  graphic  and  beautiful,  while  tbe  style  of  transition,  firom  the 
simple  idea  of  **  minding  tbe  gap  **  in  the  field-fence,  to  the  hcartfnl 
reflections  upon  those  *'open  placea  of  tbe  heart,"  where,  in  maturer 
life,  tbe  spirit's  foes  are  ever  seeking  such  wily  entrance,  is  not  only 
tender  to  tears,  but  may  be  sud  to  be  one  of  Miss  Moore's  dedded 
individualitiea» 

MINDINQ  THE  GAP. 

There  k  a  radiant  beanty  on  tbe  bilk— 
Tbe  year  before  us  walks  with  added  bloea; 

Bnt^  ahl  tis  but  tbe  beetle  flush  that  Ui^ts 
Ihe  pale  consnmpdTe  to  an  eariy  tomb— 
71 
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• 

The  dying  glory  tliat  plays  round  the  day. 

Where  tliat  which  made  it  bright  hath  passed  away. 

• 

A  mistiness  broods  in  the  air — the  swell 
Of  east  winds,  slowly  wearing  autumn's  pale 

With  diige-like  sadness,  wanders  up  the  dell ; 
And  red  leaves  from  the  maple  branches  fall. 

With  scarce  a  sound.    Thu  strange,  mysterious  rest  I 

Hath  nature  bound  the  Lotus  to  her  breast? 

But  hark  I  a  long  and  mellow  cadence  wakes 
The  echoes  from  their  rocks  I    How  dear  and  high. 

Among  the  rounded  hills,  its  gladness  breaks^ 
And  floats  like  incense  toward  the  vaulted  sky  I 

It  is  the  harvest-hymn]  a  triumph  tone; 

It  rises  like  those  swelling  notes  of  old 
That  welcomed  Ceres  to  her  golden  throne, 

MHien  through  the  crowded  streets  her  chariot  rolled. 
It  is  the  laborer's  chorus!  for  the  reign 
Of  plenty  hath  begun — of  golden  grain. 

« 

How  cheeks  are  flushed  with  triumph,  as  the  fields     . 

Bow  to  our  feet  with  riches!    How  the  eyes 
Grow  full  with  gladness,  as  they  yield 

Their  ready  treasures  I    How  hearts  arise 
To  join  with  gladness  in  the  mellow  chime  — 
''The  harvest-time!  the  glorious  harvest-time  I  ** 

It  is  the  harvest,  and  the  gathered  com 
Is  piled  in  yellow  heaps  about  the  field; 

And  homely  wagons,  from  the  break  of  mom  • 
Until  the  sun  glows  like  a  crimson  shield 

In  the  far  west^  go  staggering  homeward-bound. 

And  with  the  dry  husks  strew  the  trampled  ground. 

» 

It  is  the  harvest;  and  an  hour  ago 
I  sat  with  half-dosed  eyes  beside  the  "spring,'' 

And  listened  idly  to  its  dreamy  flow; 
And  heard  afar  the  gay  and  ceasdess  ring 

Of  song  and  labor  firom  the  harvesters — 

Heard  fitint  and  careless,  as  a  sleeper  bean. 

My  little  br6ther  came  with  bounding  step, 
And  bent  him  low  beside  the  shaded  stream. 
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tbe  Ibiuitaia  draalc  with  eager  lip; 
If  ludf  KNMiag  from  mj  dieea^   * 
rbere  beM  tpeol  Ihis  still  September  d^ — 
C^^m«is)ig  the  bifdi^  or  <hi  the  bilk  al  pl^y t" 

^ftclLward  be  loaned  bis  golden  besd,  and  Ibzenr 
X  (lanee  diadainfbl  on  mj  idle  bands; 
l^nd,  with  a  proud  light  in  lus  eje  of  blue^ 

Xnatrefed,  as  deep  his  bare  feet  in  the  sands 
He  tbnisti  and  waved  his  babf  band  in  soom: 
**  Abl  no:  down  in  the  oomfield,  since  the  mom, 
IVe  been  mindin*  the  gapr 


**  Minding  the  gap!**    My  former  dream  was  gone  I 

Another  in  its  plaoe:  I  saw  a  scene 
jU  fair  as  e'er  an  autnmn  son  shone  on— > 

Down  bj  a  meadow,  large  and  smooth  and  green. 
Two  little  barefoot  boys,  sturdy  and  strong 
And  Ikir,  here  in  the  com,  the  whole  day  long^ 
Lay  on  the  corling  grass 
Minding  the  gap! 

Minding  the  gap  I    And  as  tbe  years  swept  hf 

Like  moments,  I  beheld  those  boys  again; 
And  patriot  hearts  within  their  breasts  beat  high, 

And  on  their  brows  was  set  the  seal  of  men ; 
And  guns  were  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  trod 
Back  and  forth,  with  measured  tr&id,  upon  the  sod. 

Near  where  our  army  slept^  | 

Minding  the  gaps! 

• 
Minding  the  gapsl    My  brothers,  while  you  guard 

The  open  places  where  a  foe  might  cre^^ 
A  mortal  foe — oh  I  mind  those  other  gap$ — 
The  open  plaea  qf  the  heart!    My  brothers^  beep 
AVatch  OTcr  them  I 

The  open  places  of  the  heart— the  gaps 

Made  by  the  restless  hands  of  doubt  and  care— 
Oottld  we  but  keep,  like  holy  sentlneli, 

Innocence  and  faith  forerer  guarding  there^ 
Ah  I  how  much  of  shame  and  woe  would  fles^ 
Aifrighted,  back  fiom  their  blest  puri^l 
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Ko  gloom  or  sadness  from  the  outer  world 

With  feet  unholy  then  would  enter  in. 
To  grasp  the  golden  treasures  of  the  soul. 

And  bear  them  forth  to  sorrow  and  to  &inF 
The  heart's  proud  fields — its  harrests  full  and  fair  I 
Innocence  and  love^  could  we  but  keep  them  there^ 
Minding  the  gapsl 

One  turns  the  leaves  of  the  volume,  and  finds  thej  would  select 
almost  each  piece  thej  read  as  sample  of  Miss  Moore's  poetio  gifta. 

**  The  Departing  Soul/'  in  its  dialogue  with  the  body,  has  a  depth 
of  thought  that  would  do  credit  to  the  maturer  minds  of  the  great 
poets.  It  depends  not  at  all  upon  its  special  rhythm,  for  you  read  its 
blank  verse  as  if  following  the  thoughts  of  Bryant  or  Cowper,  without 
seeing  the  words,  only  living  and  wrestling  with  the  searching  and 
thrilling  conceptions. 

''Reaping  the  Whirlwind''  is  powerfully  presented.  The  religious 
lesson  is  developed  in  an  allegory  as  original  as  it  is  truthful  and 
poetic.  This  spiritual  trait,  that  is  usually  deemed  a  great  beautifier 
of  the  female  character,  runs  like  a  modest  silver  thread  through  the 
whole  web  of  her  poetic  constructions.  But  the  intellectual  trait,  that 
will  at  least  rank  second  in  the  estimation  of  cultured  minds,  is  the 
reflective,'  And  in  this  class  you  might  rank  nearly  every  piece  she 
writes.  The  original  and  independent  manner  in  which  our  poetess 
weaves  the  reflective  into  her  venes,  even  on  the  tritest  themes,  is  fast 
asserting  her  claim  to  fame.    She  has  no  mentor,  no  model,  no  guide  i 

but  her  own  perception  of  the  lofty,  the  true,  and  the  beautifuL  She 
wrote  before  she  knew  there  were  models;  and  still  she  writes,  with  an 
untrammelled  independence,  the  thoughts,  the  reflections,  the  fancies, 
just  as  they  flow  through  the  mind  of  this  "our  Texas  Mocking-bird," 
our  oWn  **  Mollie  Moore." 

The  patriotic  i«  a  large  element  in  her  earlier  writings.  It  found 
ample  promptings  just  as  her  mind  was  developing  into  the  open 
world.  It  glows  in  many  of  her  longer  poems,  and  often  creeps  in  by 
stealth  as  she  writes  upon  other  themes.  The  deep  impressiona  made 
by  the  suflerings  of  her  people,  her  friends  and  family,  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  war,  have  tinged  her  mental  character  for  life. 

Taking  Ifiss  Moore's  poems  all  in  all,  they  indicate  a  wide  range 
of  excellence,  a  lofty  sweep  of  thought,  a  subtle  gift  in  all^ory  and 
personification,  and  richness  in  exquisite  fandea. 


> 
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log  of  Hits  Moore  is  tlie  frontisineoe  to  b«r  volume  of 

aa  oxoelloii  likeooM^  having  the  fiuih  of  looking  too 

ch  too  old.    ^  Looking  at  tliis  engraying^  we  no  a  girl 

lier  toene,  with  a  Cue  which  OTinoee  refinement  and  eol- 

"^^mjgheet  order:  it  is  not  beautiful,  nor  would  we  ocMinder  it 

^  %C  is  a  tkcm  altogether  remarkable — of  the  kind  yoa  lore 

x-etbm  to  again  and  again ;  and  having  aeen  il^  it  is  not 


poem  has  yet  been  given  to  the  publie  bj  Hiss  Moore; 

-^l  hope^  from  the  promise  given  in  many  fugitive  and  a  few 

poems,  that  as  jeara  flow  on,  and  her  mental  character 

at*  devdopmenti  her  spirit-fancies  may  find  utterance  in 

<^yorks  of  genius. 


Col.  a  e«  roi 


FLORENCE  D.  WEST. 

>VEST,  whose  maiden  name  was  Duval,  was  bom  in  Talla- 
Florida.    Her  grandfiither  was  Governor  of  Florida. 
r  tft'^  moved  to  Texas  when  she  was  a  child*  and  settled  in 
^e^  J^   .^rhere  she  has  ever  since  resided.    Her  fitther  now  holds  the 
Jw^s^   *   af  Federal  Judge.    Mrs.  West  has  written  considerable  verse^ 


^ 


fO^^^Y^t  Bhe  has  published  has  been  favorably  noticed.    Poetry  has 
^^    ^^  recreation,  and  not  her  stu^       f~    *  n     •  ..    »» 


^^    Y^^  recreation,  and  not  her  study.    The  following  poem  originally 
^  THE  MARBLE  LIlLT. 


Shsking  the  douds  of  marble  dost  away, 

A  youthful  sculptor  wanders  forth  alone 
While  twilight^  rosy  with  the  kiai  of  day. 

Glows  like  a  wondrous  flower  but  newly  blown. 
There  lives  within  his  deep  and  mysde  eje^ 

The  magic  light  of  true  and  happy  love- 
Tranquil  his  bosom  ss  the  nndimmed  skies 

Smiling  so  gently  from  the  d^ths  abofc 


AH  Nature  whispeis  sweet  and  bliasflil  thingi 
To  this  young  hearty  rich  with  emotions  warm: 
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Ahy  rarely  .bappy  is  the  song  it  sings  I 
Ahf  strangely  tender  is  its  witching  charm! 

He  wanders  to  the  margin  of  a  lake 
Whose  placid  waves  lie  hushed  in  sleeping  calm  — 

So  faint  the  breeze,  it  may  not  bid  them  wake^ 
Tho'  breathing  thro'  their  dreams  its  odorous  balm. 

A  regal  lily  stands  iipon  the  shore. 

Dropping  her  dew-pearls  on  the  mosses  green: 
Her  stately  forehead,  and  her  bosom  pure. 

Veiled  in  the  moonlight's  pale  and  silver  sheen. 
The  sculptor  gazes  on  the  queenly  flower 

Until  his  white  cheek  bums  with  crimson  flame^ 
And  his  heart  owns  a  sweet  and  subtile  power, 

Breathing  like  music  through  hb  weary  frame* 

The  magic  influence  of  his  mighty  art — 

The  magic  influence  of  his  mighty  love  — 
Their  mingled  passion  to  his  life  impart^ 

And  hb  deep  nature  each  can  wildly  move. 
These  passions  sway  hb  inmost  being  now — 

His  art,  hb  love,  are  all  the  world  to  him :        , ' 
Before  the  stately  flower  behold  him  bow; 

Speaking  the  love  that  makes  hb  dark  eyes  dim. 

''Thou  art  the  emblem  of  my  bosom's  queen; 

And  she,  as  thou,  is  formed  with  perfect  grace — 
Stately  she  moves,  with  lofty  air  serene. 

And  pure  thoughts  beaming  from  her  angel  face. 
While  yet  thy  bosom  holds  this  silver  dew. 

And  moonbeams  pale  with  passion  for  thy  sake^ 
In  fairest  marble  I'll  thy  life  renew, 

Ere  the  young  daylight  bids  my  love  awake.' 


»> 


A  wondrous  flower  shone  upon  the  dark  — 

A  lily-bloom  of  marble,  pure  and  cold — 
Perfected  in  its  'beauty  as  the  lark 

Soared  to  the  drifting  clouds  of  ruddy'  gold. 
The  sculptor  proudly  clasped  the  image  fair 

To  his  young  ardent  hearty  then  swiftly  p^uised 
To  where  a  lovely  face,  'mid  floating  hair, 

A  splendor  o'er  the  devry  morning  cast 

She  beamed  upon  him  from  the  casement's  height 
The  fairest  thing  that  greeted  the  new  day-* 
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H«  Md  aloft  Uie  Uly  glnmiog  whH^ 
Wbn«  tender  OBikt  o*er  bcr  tveet  leatimi  play. 

PvcMntiDg  his  fidr  gift  oa  bended  baa— > 
*  Wilt  tboo,  bdoTed,  ekefUk  this  pore  flower? 

Twas  boTB  of  moonligfaly  and  a  thought  of  thee^ 
And  veil  will  graea  this  eool  and  verdant  bower. 

**  And  when  these  bhnhlng  blossoms  droop  and  pine. 

Chilled  b/  the  cni^  north  wind's  icy  breathy 
UnnikhcTcd  still  these  maible  leares  will  shine 

Calai  and  serene,  antoached  by  awfnl  death.* 
The  snmmer  days  flew  by  like  bright-wioged  dreams^ 

Filling  those  hearts  with  fancies  fond  and  sweet; 
Ikrt  when  the  flnt  ftost  cooled  tbo  son's  warm  beam. 

The  pvroit^  gentlest  one  had  ceased  to  heal 

How  like  she  seemed — clad  in  her  churchyard  dress — 

To  that  cold  flower  he  cfaiKlled  fior  her  sake! 
What  wild  despairing  kisses  did  he  picas 

Oa  those  sealed  eyes  that  never  more  will  wake! 
His  dinging  anus  enfold  her  onoe  again. 

In  one  long^  hopelen^  passionate  embniea— > 
Then  that  fidr  child,  who  knew  no  earthly  gnile^ 

Hid  *Beath  the  flowers  her  aad  and  wistftd  faoa. 


The  worid  that  once  was  fairy-land  to  him. 

Now  seemed  a  dreafy  waste — of  Terdnre  bare — 
He  only  walked  abroad  in  moonlight  dim. 

And  shttni*,>d  the  gsndy  son's  nn  welcome  glare. 
Each  night  he  sits  beside  a  small  green  moond 

O'er  which  a  marble  lily  lifts  its  head 
With  trembling  dews  and  pearly  moonbeams  erowned, 

•Fit  emblem  of  the  cslm  and  sinless  dead. 

He  nerer  tires  of  this  sad  tiysting^plaee^ 

Bat  waits  and  listens  through  the  ^et  night — 
"Snrdy  she  oomes  from  mystic  realms  of  qiaoe^ 

To  bid  my  darkened  spirit  sedt  the  ligfal 
Be  patient^  my  wild  heart!  yon  glowing  star 

Wears  the  Ibnd  look  of  her  soft,  pleading  eyes; 
Gently  she  draws  me  to  that  wwld  afar. 

And  bids  me  bosh  these  sad  and  longing  m^fim, 

Thns  mased  hc^  as  the  solemn  nights  pawed  by. 
Still  Ibidii^  that  sweet  hope  within  his  son!,.  , 
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And  alwayi  peering  in  the  tender  nVy 
With  earnert  longings  for  thml  distant  goaL 

One  radiant  nigbt^  wben  sammer  mled  the  land, 
He  sought  the  darling's  bed  of  dreamless  rest«- 

The  wooing  breeze  his .  pale  cheek  softly  Iknned 
With  balip7  sighs  from  gardens  of  the  bleik 

A  witching  spell  o'er  that  fidr  scene  was  cast^ 

Thrilling  his  sad  heart  with  a  wild  delight; 
And  steeped  in  Tisions  of  the  blessed  past^ 

He  gazed  upon  the  lily,  gleaming  white. 
Jewels  of  diamond-dew  glowed  on  its  breas^ 

And  the  rich  moonlight^  mellow  and  intense. 
In  golden  robes  the  qoiet  churchyard  dressed, 

Pooring  its  glorj  throogh  the  shadows  dense. 

A  nightingsle  flew  from  a  neighboring  tree^ 

And  on  the  marble  lily  folds  his  wings— 
His  fall  heart  trembles  with  its  melody— 

Of  love  and  heayen  he  passionately  sings. 
The  sculptor,  garing  through  his  happy  tears, 

Feels  his  whole  being  thrilled  with  sudden  bUss— 
An  angel  voice  in  accents  soft  he  hears,   . 

And  trembles  on  his  lipe  a  tender  kiss. 


hope  has  bloomed!  above  the  marble  flower, 

Badiant  with  heavenly  beauty,  see  her  standi 
His  heart  makes  music  like  a  sUver  shower, 

As  fondly  beckons  that  soft  snowy  hand. 
The  golden  moon  paints  in  the  crimson  sky. 

And  morning's  blushes  bum  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Staining  a  cold,  cold  ehed  with  rosy  dye: 

The  sculptor's  weary,  waiting  soul  is  free  I 

Onward  glide  the  yean  through  bloom  and  blight; 

Unchanged,  the  marble  lily  lifts  its  head: 
Through  summer's  glow,  through  winter'ft  snow,  so  white^ 

Unheeding  sleep  the  calm  and  blessed  dead. 
Wherever  falls  the  pure  and  pearly  dew, 

Wherever  blooms  the  tnsh.  and  fragrant  roae^ 
In  that  far  world  removed  from  mortsl  view 

Two  loving  s<m]s  in  peifect  bliss  repose. 

THB   BHD.     * 
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